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THE NINTH CRUISER SQUADRON. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL BOYLE SOMERVILLE, C.M.,G, 


EVERYBODY knows of the 
deeds of the Tenth Cruiser 
Squadron, and of its magnifi- 
cent patrol—the Patrel of the 
Royal Naval Reserve—between 
Scotland and Iceland, which, 
through every minute of the 
war, in fair weather and in 
the foulest of the foul, tooth- 
combed sea-traffic, and main- 
tained the blockade, until there 
was no longer any need for its 
activities: but who has ever 
heard of the Ninth Cruiser 
Squadron ? 

Most properly, nobody. Its 
very existence, which began on 
August 4, 1914, was kept un- 
known, mysterious: the hush 
of the high seas closed it in, 
and it had ceased to exist, its 
useful functions over, some con- 
siderable time before the music 
and the shouting of 11th Nov- 
ember 1918, 

Its last gasp, therefore, was 
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drawn in the same mystery and 
war-silence as its first. 

The squadron was compesed, 
in about equal proportions, of 
armed merchant cruisers and 
of naval cruisers: the latter 
being those too old (fortunately 
for them) to be attached to the 
live-bait squadron, thus eseap- 
ing fellowship with the Aboukir, 
Cressy, and Hogue; but still, 
in spite ef their very grey hairs, 
considered able to keep the sea, 
and to centrol the South Amer- 
ican and South African trade 
routes, for this was the venue 
of the “ Ninth C.S.” 

The base of the squadron 
was “The Flagship, at Sea” ; 
eur home was on the wave; 
our station-limits, the blue, the 
ever-shifting meeting-point of 
sea and sky. For us existed 
no comfortable harbour, with 
gun defences and boom defences 
and destreyer patrol, and sub- 
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marine patrel and trawler 
patrol, We moved on the face 
of the waters by day and by 
night, without haste (exeept 
on high occasions, fer coal was 
precious), without rest; with 
some of our aching eyes fixed 
on the far round horizon for 
ships, and some, still more 
aching, on the near wave-crests 
for submarines, our guns loaded, 
our fingers (so to speak) on the 
triggers. 

The ceaseless watch was 
never interrupted, not even by 
the diversification due to the 
holding-up of ships—this latter 
a daily and a nightly proceed- 
ing, undertaken almost thank- 
fully as a break in the mono- 
tony—not even by the coalings, 
which had to take place every 
eight or ten days at Madeira, 
under the “friendly neutral- 
ity” (which afterwards became 
complete alliance) of Portugal. 
At work at sea, or coaling in 
harbour, the guns remained 
manned, the look-outs inces- 
santly looking out. 

When the menace of sub- 
marines round Madeira became 
really distinct and close, we 
moved south: first to St Vin- 
cent, in the Cape de Verde 
Islands, that horrid, torrid 
group of wind-swept cinders ; 
and lastly, to the even hotter, 
but at least verdant harbour 
of Sierra Leone—“ the best ’ole 
of all,” as it was defended by a 
boom! 

The cruisers with which we 
started in 1914 had already, 
for several years, been reelin- 
ing in senile deeay on various 
scrap-heaps, or else were in 
gentle employment as “over. 
flow-ships” to crowded naval 
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depots, training ships for 
stokers (though never leaving 
harbour), and so forth. 

But, with the first trump of 
war, like Sam Weller’s “ werry 
old donkey,” they were lugged 
up off their death-bed to 
“take sixteen gen’lemen to 
Greenwich on a tax-cart,” 
Anything for air and exercise, 
indeed ! 

Out they went at once inte 
the broad Atlantic, and gal- 
lantly did they attempt to 
recover the spring of a youth 
now nearly twenty years be- 
hind them. After about a year 
of it, the first of the old ships 
to get away, the Amphitrite 
and Argonaut, were relieved, 
and steamed home at the very 
respectable speed of 16 knots; 
each of them having covered 
nearly 30,000 miles since leav- 
ing England, and each having 
consumed nearly 25,000 tons of 
coal in se doing. But when 
you eonsider that this speed 
could be exceeded by at least 
six knots by the foe we were 
out to catch—the Karlsrtihe— 
and that the outranging by her 
guns of ours was in like pro- 
portion, you will wonder, as we 
did, why that particular foe, 
knowing these facts, did not 
come over to our side of the 
Atlantic to “take us on.” 

What fat cargees might 
not the Germans then have 
snatched, waddling home from 
the Plate and from the Cape, 
slow, helpless! But they kept 
maddeningly clear of us, and 
made up all their ‘‘ bags” over 
1000 miles away. 

As te the armed merehan 
cruisers, the other half of our 
squadron, they, of course, were 
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the mightiest bluff of all: a 
fact scarcely yet comprehended, 
and not even dimly imagined 
in the autumn of 1914, 

It was, indeed, the usual 
opinion that we had here a 
real, new, swift, and deadly 
arm—fully capable of pursuing, 
catching, engaging, and sinking 
the Karlsriihe, or any other 
commerce-destroyer. Piquancy 
was added to the position by 
the thought that the Merchant 
Navy was defending itself, and 
the realisation that there was 
something in the Royal Naval 
Reserve after all. 

There was, indeed, as we of 
the White Ensign speedily dis- 
covered—and a splendid some- 
thing, too; but as to their 
ships, we, who helped to man 
and “run” them on man-of-war 
principles, had few illusions as 
to their capabilities. Our 
hearts were big, we were thor- 
oughly keen for a trial; but 
faith in our 14,000-ton levi- 
athans was largely tempered 
with hope for a happy ending 
to any encounter with a real 
eruiser constructed for fighting. 
There was a sporting chance, 
we supposed—there always is 
—so “ Vive le Sport!” 

The Port of Liverpool, where 
the conversion of their most 
cherished and most enormous 
monsters into fighting ships 
reached its maddest height 
during that first month ef the 
war,was a wonderfully thrilling 
sight. No one could regard 
all that day-and-night energy 
without being convinced that 
it must be producing some great 
new things; that here was the 
Sea Horse of Britain, taken 
from the peaceable ploughing 
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of the waves, being caparisoned 
fer the fray, impatiently foam- 
ing at the bit, neighing, and 
saying “Ha, ha” among the 
captains (R.N.)! 

Every side of every basin in 
the docks held against it a 
vast dark hull. Overhead, in 
the roofs of the equally vast 
and dark sheds that flanked 
the hulls and sheltered the 
enormous piles of ships’ stores 
removed from them, there 
looked down the brilliant and 
unrelenting eyes of the aro 
lights, cold and green. There 
was neither night-time, nor day- 
time, nor meal-time; nothing 
but working-time, at twenty- 
four hours per diem. 

Every orifice in those hulls 
—entry - ports, coaling - ports, 
cargo-ports—carried a gang- 
way from it down to the wharf ; 
and along these there surged 
in both directions an intensely 
busy army in single file, clesed 
up. Some hurried into the 
ships empty-handed; some 
hurried out of them, bearing 
on their shoulders burdens of 
cabin - fittings, inlaid wood- 
panelling, china, glass, every 
conceivable and inconceivable 
article designed for the comfort 
of the pampered passenger, or 
merely for his “‘look-see””—all _ 
now suddenly become useless 
and contemptible in the face of 
the real thing. 

Each man’s face,shining with 
sweat, white with sleeplessness, 
radiated forth that strange 
delight in destruction which 
inhabits all of us; while from 
within the rapidly emptying 
shells of the great ships there 
resounded on all sides the wild 
exciting din of demolishment— 
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the bang, whang, crash, smash, 
of those who hammered, and 
wrenched, and levered, and 
forcibly unscrewed. 

The work was not, however, 
so destructive as it sounded, 
Every article and every panel 
was marked with the name of 
the ship and the part of her 
from whence it came—even its 
consecutive number, as panel- 
ling. In those hopeful days 
we thought the things would 
each soon be going back again 
into its place! Each descrip- 
tion of removed fittings was 
piled in monster pyramids, 
according to its class, abreast 
of the ship whenee it had been 
eviscerated, The amounts of 
these, for any one ship, were 
staggering to the ordinary 
uncaleculating mind, From the 
Aquitania, for example, the 
weight of glass-ware alone eame 
te no less than 40 tons, (This 
fact, however, will carry easy 
belief with any one who has 
handled the water decanters 
and tumblers usual to passen- 
ger steamers.) 

Upon a certain Monday 
evening arrived from her 
“trade” our ship, a luxurious- 
ly equipped hotel, soft and 
‘“‘oushy ” at every turn, fair to 
see, attractively painted; her 
funnels in strongly contrasting 
glossy black and the most ver- 
milion of fresh red-lead. ‘ Ah,” 
said her former Scotch captain 
reminiscently, later on, on re- 
garding a coloured picture ef 
his ship - of - peace, “Yon’s a 
bonny funnel!” 

On the following Sunday 
morning we left the docks, 
stark and stripped, grey all 
over, as nearly a man-of-war 
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as was possible to be bluffed, 
white ensign and pendant 
complete, 

Within the intervening 132 
hours, the ship had been gutted 
of all her cabins on every deck ; 
stripped of all panelling every- 
where; eight 6-inch guns had 
been mounted, the ship’s frame- 
work and supporting deck had 
been strengthened to match; 
and magazines and shell-rooms 
had been built. Besides this, 
stores fer the ship, food for 
her company, her guns, and her 
boilers, had been hoisted in by 
the hundred ton—coal, indeed, 
by the thousand ton; officers 
and men had been appointed, 
had joined, and taken charge. 

Aladdin’s lamp must have 
begun te think about hiding 
its pale ineffectual fire! 

A short gun-trial outside the 
Bar lightship, which passed 
us sound as regards guns and 
fittings: a last letter home in 
the mysteriously veiled lan- 
guage that later became so 
easy and expected—and we 
were away! The then un- 
accustemed secrecy as to the 
vessel’s destination and route 
was interpreted in several 
places as meaning that we 
were bound to a northern port, 
to add one more to the troop- 
ships well known then to be 
engaged in hurrying thousands 
of Russian troops aeross to the 
north of Scotland. For, with 
the snow still on their beards, 
and the ice of Archangel in 
their bones (as it were, chilled 
beef), they had been actually 
seen passing southward by 
train through England on 
their way to the Front! 

We were in reality bound, 
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that Sunday evening, to join 
the Ninth Cruiser Squadron ; 
and accordingly, first, north- 
about round Ireland we fared, 
then southward-he! for the 
open sea near the Canary 
Islands, where the tracks of 
the Atlantic trade routes 
from South America and South 
Africa converge. 

Oo Wednesday morning, 
early, a sailing-ship was sighted 
on our starboard bow. We 
were then in the cheps of the 
Channel, well southward of 
Ireland, and we altered course 
slightly to bear down en her. 
As we approached she hoisted 
the German merchant flag 
and ‘‘made her number.” She 
was the Excelsior, a barque of 
about 2500 tons, homeward 
bound to Bremen from New 
Orleans with a cargo chiefly 
of tobacco, and was forty days 
out, 


Consequently she knew 
nothing about the war; but 
when informed, by inter- 


national code, of the state of 
affairs and that she was our 
prize, she made no difficulties 
whatever; nor did there ap- 
pear to be very much excite- 
ment on board. 

It was too rough at the 
time to send a boat to visit 
her, taking a prize crew, so 
she was erdered to haul as 
close to the wind (which was 
south-westerly) as she could, 
and to prepare to be taken 
into port in our company. We 
altered course suitably, and 
promptly and meekly she fol- 
lowed us. It was a bloodless 
victory ! 

A wireless message to the 
nearest admiral soon brought 
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forth one of our few remaining 
small eruisers—the Isis—and 
to her, on the following morn- 
ing, was entrusted our first 
prize (which had been kept 
closely under view in the 
searchlight all night), and we 
resumed our southerly course. 
She was taken into Berehaven, 
and subsequently was con- 
demned in the Prize Court. 
Our next experience of war- 
like conditions took place on 
arrival at the Canaries, in see- 
ing the serried rows of Ger- 
man and Austrian merchant 
steamers anchored at Las 
Palmas and at Santa Cruz de 
Teneriffe, and afraid to move 
one yard outside those neutral 
Spanish waters. Many others 
of the same scared company 
we saw later on, who had 
taken refuge at the Azores, 
at Madeira, and in the Cape 
de Verde Islands, where they 
lay sheltering and swelter- 
ing until Portugal, te which 
country these groups belong, 
“came in” to the war. But 
these in the Spanish harbours 
remained at anchor fer over 
four years, their bottoms rust- 
ing, their engines deteriorating, 
their coal and stores dwindling, 
their cargoes gradually being 
sold to pay for the upkeep of 
their diminishing crew, object- 
lessons of sea-power. Even 
had they been able to get 
clear away from their island 
anchorages, each would have 
become a homeless wanderer 
—a Flying Dutehman—barred 
from every home port and from 
every German colony. We 
felt like terriers looking at a 
cage of rats! They were for 
us a spectacle as thrilling as 
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it was tantalising; but while 
the latter feeling always re- 
mained, our compensating en- 
joyment of their helplessness 
was swallowed up in anxiety 
lest any one of them should 
make a bolt for it, and get 
away to join the Karlsrihe 
or other commerce-destroyer in 
the Atlantic, to bring her aid, 
coal, and provisions. 

This anxiety was rendered 
even more poignant, shortly 
after, by the several arrivals at 
Sauta Cruz of steamers fitted 
out as supply ships by the Ger- 
mans in America, and sent tosea 
under neutral flags, one after 
the other. After fruitlessly 
scouring the Atlantic for sev- 
eral weeks, searching for the 
Karlsriihe or dodging our pa- 
trols, three of them arrived 
and anchored in the neutral shel- 
ter—already tautly strained 
—of the Canaries. It now be- 
came necessary, indeed, for the 
strain to be relieved somewhat ; 
and accordingly “shelter” was 
converted into “internment” 
by the Spanish authorities 
(after eloquent representations, 
and may God guard Your Ex- 
eellencies many years!) But 
we kept just as elose a guard, 
The little less, and what miles 
away might not these ships have 
been, “internment” and all! 

Sixteen or seventeen of these 
German Fleet auxiliaries, it 
was discovered by the justly 
indignant United States au- 
thorities, had been chartered 
in America. They cost Ger- 
many, to fit out, and for the 
suborning of the various cap- 
tains and others concerned, 
about £400,000. Out of the 
whole lot only one, the Berwind, 
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succeeded in its mission. Of 
the remainder, many were pre- 
vented from so much as leaving 
American waters, and of those 
that got away some were sunk, 
seme were captured, and the 
rest were detained in neutral 
ports. It was an expensive 
experiment in straining neu- 
trality. 

Besides the three so-called 
“neutrals” that reached our 
side, there was a fourth steamer 
on whom our straining eyes 
continually were fixed, named 
Telde. She was a genuine 
German, brand-new, and origi- 
nally employed, under German 
colours, in the island fruit 
trade; but now, since war 
broke out, sheltering at Santa 
Cruz. She was of about 2500 
tons, fast, convenient, incon- 
spicuous; and accordingly she 
had been loaded with stores of 
all sorts, including gold in 
boxes—the whole discreetly cov- 
ered over with coal (her nominal 
“eargo”); and having been 
given a Spanish “clearance” 
for Antofagasta, in Chile, we 
expected her to sail at any 
moment. Nothing would have 
been easier for her, on some 
moonless night, than gently to 
slip the cable, and gently te 
move away, under the high 
dark cliffs of Teneriffe. Even 
had she been seen by us to be 
moving, she might easily have 
been mistaken for one of the 
small Spanish inter - island 
steamers she so greatly re- 
sembled, and thus to have 
eluded pursuit. Close and 
anxious watch was therefore 
necessary. One still remem- 
bers the agonised and frequent 
moments when something put 
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forth from the anchorage at 1 
A.M. (or at any old time at dead 
ef night), the sudden forcing of 
steam — the palpitating pur- 
suit in darkness—the abortive 
ending when, off Anaga Point 
(the northern end of the island), 
certainty was established, and 
we recognised that we had 
been chasing, not the Telde, 
but the authentic Spanish 
steamer ‘‘on its lawful ocea- 
sion”’! 

Bat the Telde didn’t sail eut 
of Santa Cruz, at least not 
voluntarily ; and, later on, she 
fell into our hands in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

After eighteen months of 
watching—namely, in May 
1916—there came an un- 
expected, fierce, squally N.-W. 
wind which blew down the 
steep arid slopes of Teneriffe 
with such vehemence that it 
carried away the Telde, body 
and bones, anchor, cable and 
all, away out to sea, until, 
presently, she was outside ter- 
ritorial waters. This happened 
late at night, and the Germans 
ashore, in frantic haste, char- 
tered a tug to rush to the 
scene. But “ Maziana por la 
Maiiana”’ is the admirable law 
of Spain, and it was daylight 
before she actually got away. 
She reached the Yelde, how- 
ever, got her safely in tow, and 
started to steam, for dear life, 
back to Santa Cruz and safety. 
Too late, though! While they 
were still on the high seas 
there descended on them, out 
of the blue, H.M.S. Hssex, The 
tow was transferred, and the 
tug returned to her island 
home, sad and lonely. 

Long before this event all 
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the German commerce-destroy- 
ers had gene to Davy Jones’s 
Locker, and our watch over 
their supply-ships had there- 
fore lost much of its aeuteness 
and intensity. Visits were 
made periodically, however, to 
“count heads”; and en the 
night of the involuntary flight 
of the Telde it chanced that 
the Hssex was away on such 
an expedition, at the time that 
intelligence of the drifting Hun 
reached the Admiral, That 
“bird of the air,” wireless, 
then “carried the message ” to 
the Essex, with the above- 
recounted satisfactory result. 

Let us get back again now 
to the autumn of 1914, and to 
the earlier days and deeds of 
the Canaries patrol. 

First among these was the 
sinking by H.M.S. Highflyer, 
on August 28, of the German 
armed merchant cruiser #ried- 
rich der Grosse. 

The great liner had started 
forth from her home port 
before war with England had 
actually been declared, fully 
equipped, and commissioned 
to sink, burn, and destroy. 
She began off Iceland with 
some fishing vessels of ours, 
which she sank, capturing the 
crews, With them on board 
she sailed southward to the 
more interesting and more 
prolific trade-route frem Cape 
Town. The unfortunate North 
Sea fishermen, fully accoutred 
in their thick “lamby” suits and 
immense thigh-boots,—their al], 
—began to melt inside them, 
in rapidly inereasing rivers 
of perspiration, as the mild 
warmth of the Channel gradu- 
ally deepened to temperatures 
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for which Iceland, most cer- 
tainly, had not prepared them. 
All in the dark as they were, 
between decks, on an unknown 
course (except that it led, evid- 
ently, to the Infernal Regions), 
the diary of one stout skipper 
—stout of heart as of body, 
—reads pathetically, with 
its unfailing announcement, 
‘Weather still warmer to- 
day.” 

It must, in fairness, be re- 
corded of the captain of the 
Friedrich der Grosse, however, 
that he behaved with human- 
ity, and even chivalry, towards 
his captives. He released, prac- 
tically unconditionally, one 
steamer that he had captured, 
saying that he had no wish to 
inconvenience the lady passen- 
gers. And when, eventually, 
he was overtaken at the Rio 
de Oro, on the African coast 
(where he had gone for coal 
and repairs), and the unequal 
action between his ship and 
the Highflyer began, he sent 
away at once all his prisoners 
by the Spanish steamers, frem 
which he had been coaling, te- 
gether with all the non-fight- 
ing members of his crew— 
stewards and so forth — to 
get them out of the way of 
the shells, When he was 
called on by the Highflyer to 
surrender, he signalled back 
‘A German ship never sur- 
renders,” After an hour and 
@ quarter's respite given him 
for ‘‘reconsideratien,’ the 
Highflyer opened the ball, 
and he replied —helpless at 
ancher as he was—with a 
broadside. Thereafter he stuck 
to it, with hopeless tenacity, 
until at last the great hull 
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of his ship slowly filled, turned 
over on its side, and so ended 
the affair. The dead floated 
out of her, and the captain, 
with other survivors, swam 
ashore te the small Spanish 
fort that guards the desolate 
harbour. Here, at least, was 
an honourable exponent of 
the best sea-manners and 
traditions, 

When we visited the scene, 
three months later, the en- 
ormous rusty bilge of the 
Friedrich der Grosse still hove 
up its bulk out of the water, 
bearing so plausible a resem- 
blance to a smooth, rounded, 
sandy islet, with sloping ends, 
that at first it was thought 
to be one. As we got nearer, 
a propeller blade just showing 
above the water, and a large 
dark cleft dewn the centre ef 
the supposed islet — tragic 
witness to the vessel’s “ broken 
back””—made us realise that it 
was indeed the mortal remains 
of the commerce-raider that 
confronted us. As her beam 
dimension was about 75 feet, 
and she was resting on her 
port-side on the sandy bottom 
in ten fathoms of water, 15 
feet of her must then have 
been visible above it. 

Behind her, at about a mile 
distant from where she was 
lying, was the low and com- 
pletely desert shore of Africa, 
quivering in the heat. Its 
monotonous outline is, at this 
point, broken into by the 
shallow and swiftly-narrow- 
ing indentation named Rio de 
Oro, It is not any longer a 
river, whatever it may have 
been in far-back geologic ages, 
The fourteenth-century navi- 
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gators of Prince Henry of 
Portugal, in their search for 
treasure and slaves, gradu- 
ally pushing their adventures 
southward into the mysterious 
and terrifying heat of the 
tropics, saw the gleaming 
mica in the sand, and sup- 
posing themselves to have 
reached a River of Gold, so 
named it, It must have been 
a desperate disappointment to 
those thirsty fortune-hunters 
when the true state of affairs 
—salt water and shiny sand 
—disclosed itself. 

A fortnight after this first 
destruction by a ship of our 
squadron of a German armed 
merchant cruiser, there took 
place that famous and mon- 
strous battle of leviathans— 
the action between the Car- 
mania (also of the Ninth C.8.) 
and the Cap Trafalgar, off 
Trinidad Island in the mid- 
Atlantic, on September 14, 
1914, ending in the victorious 
destruction of a second enemy 
A.M.C. The German was coal- 
ing near the island; but im- 
mediately on sighting the Car- 
mania she cast off her colliers, 
and stood away to the west- 
ward at 18 knots. The Car- 
mania stood south-west, also 
at full speed, to cut her off, 
and opened fire at four miles’ 
distance: a space which the 
converging courses of the two 
ships reduced, in ten minutes’ 
time, to only two miles, or 
4000 yards. It was like an 
action of Nelsonic times. At 
the end of a second ten min- 
utes, of such hammer and 
tongs on one side, and sturm 
and drang on the other, as 
has rarely been seen, the Ger- 
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man was making off hotly to 
the south-west, as hotly pur- 
sued. Hot indeed! Both 
ships were in flames: the Cap 
Trafalgar from end to end; 
the Carmania in the fore-part 
only: a distinction due to a 
characteristically German tac- 
tie. The Cap Trafalgar had 
concentrated her fire on the 
navigating bridge of the Car- 
mania, evidently expecting 
that when the R.N. captain 
had been killed, and his con- 
ning instruments — compass, 
engine-room telegraph, charts 
—had been destroyed, there 
would then be “nobody ” left 
to carry on, and nothing to 
carry on with. 

The captain was not killed, 
however. Even had that dis- 
aster befallen, it would cer- 
tainly not have wiped out the 
fighting ability of our side. 
There were plenty more, though 
not R.N., still R.N.R., eager 
and able to “take on”! As 
to the navigation, there was 
@ second conning station at 
the after-end of the ship—to 
which, indeed, the executive 
were presently driven by the 
flames in the fore-part. 

Our tactics, unlike those of 
the Germans, were to drive as 
many shots as possible into 
every part of the great hay- 
stack opposed to us. She 
couldn’t be missed; and so it 
was that, after a chase of an 
hour and a quarter, the Cap 
Trafalgar, burning like Sodom 
and Gomorrah, swerved round 
a complete half circle, till she 
headed the pursuing Car- 
mania, then capsized to star- 
board, and went down, head 
first, with eolours flying. 
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Some of the crew were seen 
swimming away, and were 
picked up by the two colliers 
which had watched the action 
(one of which was the Ber- 
wind, before mentioned). 

When the action began, the 
Carmania intercepted a wire- 
less message, en clair, from her 
opponent, made to her (not 
distant) supporting cruiser, 
‘“T am in action with a half- 
cruiser.” Later on, there 
weat out—“Action over, I 
am giving up.” On which 
the cruiser unkindly inquired, 
‘*Why are you giving up?” 
But answer there came none! 
At that moment the Cap 
Trafalgar was cooling her 
red-hot sides, as she eddied 
down into the 3000-fathom 
abysses of that part of the 
Atlantic, It was our Tra. 
falgar again, name, and all! 

Just as the last wireless 
message was intercepted, there 
was seen by the Carmania, on 
the horizon, the smoke of the 
German cruiser—not a ‘‘ halb- 
kreuzer”’—steaming for all 
she was worth to the rescue— 
too late! 

Our armed merchantman 
was no match for her, at any 
time; and now, with 304 holes 
in her hull, the result of hay- 


The holding up of ocean 
traffic for search was the most 
ostensible of our duties, It is 
axiomatic that cruiser work 
cannot be effective without 
Intelligence: and until this 
branch of our service became 
organised, our position could 
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ing been struck by 79 pro- 
jectiles in that short, fierce, 
close-ranged action, there was 
nothing to do but to clear 
out, with all the 16 knots 
of which she was still cap- 
able. Luckily, she was net 
overhauled, and got safely 
away. 

This conclusion to the action 
made it quite obvious to every 
one that “half-cruisers”” must 
in future never move about 
unless supported by the Real 
Article. Had the German 
cruiser been actually with her 
merchant cruiser when the 
Carmania appeared on the 
scene, there must have been 
a quite different ending te 
the affair. On the other hand, 
if the Carmania had been sup- 
ported by a real fighting ship, 
she need not have cleared out 
in that undignified fashion, but 
could have stayed to watch the 
German cruiser being bagged, 
—and perhaps herself put in 
a word or two as well, Ao- 
cordingly, the order went 
forth at ones; the banns were 
called; and presently each 
armed merchant lady of our 
squadron found herself wed- 
ded, for better, for werse, te 
a fighting mate. We were 
thankful, indeed ! 


II. 


best be compared with that of 
a policeman who had been 
given “ London” as an address 
for the apprehension of a 
criminal. Only the ocean is a 
bit wider, and more vague. 

At first, whatever Intelli- 
gence agencies existed for 
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sending to us information 
from South America seemed 
all to be in a condition of 
dumb rabies—or rather of 
dumbness, with rabid inter- 
vals. Long silences were 
variegated by bursts of frantic 
yappings and snappings. The 
dumb phase was bad enough, 
as it left everything, with us, 
te pure chance ; but the active 
period was really much more 
troublesome to contend with, 

Kaoowing their dove -like 
from guile, the 
clever German provocateurs 
abroad easily communicated to 
our agents such serpent-poison, 
that we received thereby, 
periodically, the most insistent 
and unceasing warnings con- 
cerning the importance of in- 
tercepting ships which never 
sailed, and of seizing from 
them persons or documents 
that went to Germany by 
quite other means. Coal by 
the ton, sleep by the hour, 
anxiety and eyesight without 
measure, were wasted by these 
messages until their real origin 
was discovered. We were all 
pretty green and credulous, 
both afloat and ashore, in those 
days; buat we lived through 
them, and learnt discrimina- 
tion by degrees, and mutual 
In ocean patrol 
work, the Intelligence ashore 
and the Intelligence afloat 
must be two halves of the 
same brain, if sane and sound 
service is to be produced. Each 
must inform the other of its 
needs, and ef its views. We 
were lucky, anyway, with our 
agents in the islands around 
us. They ‘‘tumbled” to our 
necessities at once, almost 
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before we asked, and were 
splendidly helpful; we soon 
feund the value of keeping in 
as close a touch with them as 
neutrality laws permitted. 
They had a good deal to con- 
tend against ashore: it re- 
quired both pluok and tact 
to give us the assistance we 
needed. The already large 
enemy sediment, deposited in 
the islands during peace time, 
had been considerably aug- 
mented since war began by 
the numbers of officers and 
crews of the sheltering and 
interned ships—many of them 
trained Intelligence men. They 
played off against us some quite 
skilfully conceived ‘belligerent 
acts,” through the medium of 
their rather unwilling but 
terrorised neutral hosts, The 
use of neutral wireless stations 
may be cited as an interesting 
instance of these activities. 
There was, near Las Palmas 
(Gran Canaria), a powerful 
radio-station, capable ef send- 
ing a message, on a favourable 
night, for about 2000 miles. 
Sixty miles to the westward, 
on Teneriffe, there is a second 
installation, slightly more 
powerful. At Cadiz, 800 miles 
distant, there is a third, more 
powerful still; and a fourth 
at Madrid. International Law 
concerning use of “ wireless” 
in war time declares that the 
diplomatic agents of belli- 
gerents in neutral countries 
have equal rights in sending 
and receiving messages by 
wireless, in cipher or other- 
wise. This was instantly 
seized on by the Germans; 
and cipher messages (no doubt 
giving full partieulars of the 
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sailings and cargoes of British 
ships) were sent out nightly 
from Las Palmas. They pur- 
ported, of course, to be sent to 
the “German” or “ Austrian 
Embassy, Madrid,” and were 
signed ‘ Mittelstrasse,” who 
was Austrian consul at Las 
Palmas. Thus they received 
their ‘‘diplomatic” appear- 
ance, The messages were re- 
peated three times over by 
Las Palmas (to ensure correct 
reception), while Teneriffe and 
Cadiz were both asked to pass 
the message on, in triplicate, 
one to the ether, and thence to 
Madrid. There was no neces- 
sity whatever, it must be 
understood, for these “ pass- 
ings on,” as Las Palmas was 
fully capable of reaching 
Madrid direct, on most nights, 
and could always “ get” Cadiz ; 
but by these means three 
powerful stations—Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, and Cadiz—each sent 
out the message three times, 
at three different times during 
the night, and on three differ- 
ent “wave lengths.” It would 
indeed be a wonder if the list- 
ening Karlsriihe, 1000 miles 
away, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, did not take in 
ene of the nine announce- 
ments ! 

Representation to the local 
Spanish authorities availed 
nothing. They blandly pointed 
to the unmistakable wording 
of the law in the Hague Con- 
vention; and said that our 
Consuls, too, could use the 
Spanish wireless system if 
they wished, and in similar 
fashion. Their only desire 
was to be completely neutral; 
and God was again called on 
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to preserve our Excellencies 
many years! 

But it could not be left at 
that; and at last we managed 
to stimulate the diplomatic in- 
tellect, by means of telegrams 
of the most “improper” word- 
ing, into realising the breach 
of neutrality that was taking 
place. This lay, of course, in 
the fact that while the ability 
to send cipher messages by 
wireless was of the highest 


naval importance to both 
belligerents, the Germans 
could send them only by 


means of the Spanish instal- 
lations; while, as we had 
gained the command of the 
seas, and thus could send 
whatever message we liked 
through our own channels, the 
permission to us to use the 
Spanish radio-stations was 
valueless. 

The advantage we had gained 
over our enemy by foree of arms 
was therefore entirely nullified, 
through this permission to them 
to use the Spanish radio sys- 
tem. Neutrality in the matter 
had lapsed, and Spain was 
actually giving assistance to 
one belligerent against the 
other, 

All this seemed to be fairly 
obvious; but the days, and the 
still more maddening nights, 
went by, filled with “ Mittel- 
strasse” messages, till more 
than twenty of them had been 
sent out—and a corresponding 
number of British ships had 
been despatehed from Las 
Palmas, possibly to their doom. 

We were near taking the 
matter into our own hand, and 
destroying the Spanish wire- 
less stations, regardless of con- 
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sequences, when at last the 
constipation of the diplomatic 
ehannel was dispelled, and the 
erder came forth from Madrid 
that the cipher radio-messages 
were to be stopped for both 
belligerents. 

Until that happened, no 
wonder the Germans on shore 
thought they had it all their 
own way. When the report 
of the first grand coup of their 
submarines reached them— 
namely, the sinking, on Sept- 
ember 22, 1914, “in one red 
burial blent,” of the Cressy, 
Hogue, and Aboukir—their 
ecstasy of rejoicing seemed to 
them to require public expres- 
sion, The Hun colony of Santa 
Cruz, Teneriffe, formed up ac- 


' cordingly, in a column four 


deep, at the top of the steep 
road leading past the chief re- 
Sidences, and at the werd of 
command they goose - stepped 
down the hill into the town, 
shouting “ Hoch!” at each step. 
Unfortunately for them, they 
fergot that the foreign club of 
Santa Cruz is really a British 
club, although it had received 
in “visiting membership” a 
considerable number ef non- 
British residents, including 
Germans. Some debate had 
already taken place in the 
eommittee since war had been 
declared, as to whether those 
who had suddenly become 
“enemies” should be asked to 
resign; but in the state of 
feeling then prevailing, and in 
view of the universal opinion 
that the war would soon be 
over, no steps of that sort had 
been taken. The “hoch- 
marsch,” however, when it 
took place, left ne doubt about 
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the matter, and when the after- 
noon hours of that dry and 
blazing day had narrowed down 
to the blessed moment of iced 
cocktails before dinner, the 
goose-steppers, hoarse and het, 
discovered that the hitherto 
open door was closed, and the 
bar barred against them. 
Lochaber no more! 

The stopping of the wireless 
messages by no means ended 
the activities of these import- 
ant outposts of the German 
intelligence system in the At- 
lantic islands, By one clever 
method and another their 
agents kept in touch with 
headquarters at home, and with 
their ships abroad—while any 
of them still floated—and pro- 
bably were always made aware 
beforehand when any special 
German naval “stunt” was 
being undertaken. 

Although we did not, per- 
haps, know what each especial 
enterprise was going to be, we 
soon got to learn when one was 
in hand, threugh the stories— 
quite probable and eireum- 
stantial in themselves—which 
were made to reach us through 
unimpeachable channels. They 
came, chiefly, as reports of 
sighting of submarines; and 
another favourite romance took 
the form of accounts of the 
lighting of signal fires on pro- 
minent points of different 
islands. The positions given, 
in either ease, were such as, 
presumably, would carry us, 
and our eyes and activities 
generally, away from the scene 
where the “stunt” was to be 
stunted. These dodges had 
some success at first, By their 
means the German steamer 
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Crefeld managed to slip past 
our patrol one dark night, and 
to arrive at Santa Cruz in the 
early dawn of October 23, 1914. 
She had on board her the 
crews of thirteen British ships, 
destroyed by the Karlsriihe off 
South America, and, accord- 
ingly, would have been a most 
satisfactory eapture for us, 

At the same time, and from 
& similar cause, one of the Ger- 
man steamers sheltering at Las 
Palmas made a bolt for it, and 
reached her next “base” (as in 
rounders) at Santa Cruz, with- 
out being caught on the high 
seas in between. 

One of the many “submarine 
scares” was put about in the 
following audacious manner. 
A certain neutral steamer, 
southward bound, put into 
St Vincent, Cape de Verde 
Islands. On arrival, her cap- 
tain went to the British Con- 
sulate and reported, quite 
gratuitously and deliberately, 
that he had been held up by 
a large German submarine 
when twenty miles northward 
of Teneriffe; that he had been 
boarded and searched, and 
finally, allowed to proceed on his 
journey, having been ordered 
by the German boarding- officer 
to say nothing to anybody 
about the incident, but felt 
it was his duty, &o. The 
report reached us, as it was 
intended to do, in due course. 
It was all entirely untrue, as 
was proved without difficulty. 
The captain. had evidently 
been paid to start this “yarn” 
by some German at Santa 
Cruz, where the steamer had 
called on her way south. The 
matter was reported officially 
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te his Government, and that 
injudicious sailing-master gave 
up his profession somewhat 
summarily, if unwillingly, for 
a period sufficiently long to 
prevent any repetition of un- 
neutral behaviour. 

At the same time, it was a 
mystery to us why Germany 
did not send out submarines 
to our waters earlier than she 
did, With all those friends 
posted on so many islands, 
there would have been little 
difficulty in supplying them 
with the necessary information 
to “bag” each one of our large 
and helpless cruisers, whether 
fighting or “merchant.” They 
might even have got stores 
and provisions, without dis- 
covery, from the more distant 
islands. 

We were always expecting 
submarines; and that is partly 
the reason of our never having 
been able to remain at anchor 
at night, and only with the 
most stringent precautionary 
measures when eoaling in har- 
bour by day. 

Our sea-keeping records be- 
came quite Nelsonie in char- 
acter. The Admiral and staff, 
for example, at one time spent 
385 consecutive nights under 
way at sea, and each of the 
cruisers under his command 
spent periods running into 
four, five, and six months, 
during which they kept at sea 
all day and all night, except 
when obliged to coal ship, 
Coaling was arranged to be a 
daylight job; we were always 
off and away again before 
sunset. We had no base nearer 
than Gibraltar, a thousand 
miles distant, and International 
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Law forbade us from remain- 
ing for more than forty-eight 
hours in the neutral waters of 
Madeira or the Canary Islands; 
a facility that could only be 
taken advantage of in order 
to coal and provision suffi- 
ciently to enable the ship to 
reach ‘‘the nearest port,” or in 
case of distress, 

But for any of our ships to 
have included “night time” 
in their stay would have been 
little short of madness. There 
is no real “port” in any of 
these islands; the anchorages 
are all completely open road- 
steads, past which tramp- 
steamers continually stream in 
both directions, either plodding 
out to South America or ham- 
mering home against the N.E. 
trade-wind. The islands lie 
right in the trade-route, and, 
on passing, vessels are accus- 
tomed to “make their numbers” 
and get their orders, Nothing, 
therefore, would have been 
easier than for a ‘‘raider,” 
disguised as one of these 
tramps, to carry torpedoes and 
men who knew how to: fire 
them, and, passing by at night, 
to have “let rip” at the long 
broadside of any of our cruisers 
(had one been there) lying 
comfortable, but helpless, under 
the shore, While we were coal- 
ing we had always a steamboat 
patrolling up and down outside 
the roadstead. She was fitted 
with ‘‘ wireless’ for communi- 
cation with the ship, and a 
surprise attack would have 
been difficult, though not 
entirely impossible. 

As a matter of fact, not 
long afterwards, even the legal 
restriction of “neutral waters” 
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existed no more, so far as 
Madeira, Azores, and the Cape 
de Verde Islands were con- 
cerned; for, in March 1916, 
Portugal entered the Alliance 
in regular fashion, through 
Germany having declared war 
against the Republic, and these 
cobweb barriers then became 
entirely swept away. 

At the start of our “ holding- 
up” career, we still maintained 
the more or less polite sea- 
manners of peace time if always 
de haut en bas; but as the war 
progressed, we gradually got 
ruder and ruder, until, at the 
latter end, flag signals were al- 
most entirely given up in favour 
of the immediate and quite un- 
mistakable message of a shot 
across the bows. This, intended 
by the authorities to be used 
only as a last resort, was easily 
first in effectiveness—and in 
economy of time, coal, and 
temper.all round. Perhaps the 
Prussians are right, occasion- 
ally, after all, with their doe- 
trine of the rattled sabre! 

When the disguising of 
commerce raiders as merchant 
vessels—a possibility which 
had already lent piquancy to 
many a “boarding” expedi- 
tion—beeame at last a reality, 
methods of extreme caution 
had to be adopted. Even at 
four miles’ distance there was 
an exeellent chance of being 
torpedoed by an apparently 
harmless tramp; and, keeping 
at that respectable range (as 
then became the careful 
fashion), messages could be 
delivered only “‘at the cannon’s 
mouth,” Away in those de- 
solate seas, hundreds of miles 
from docks for repairs—and 
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often, even from the Islands 
(if beaching the ship became 
necessary)—to have caught a 
Tartar would indeed have been 
serious. 

So, by degrees, and in pro- 
portion as our “Intelligence” 
got more frequent and reliable, 
we gave up boarding, on 
chance, every stranger we saw 
(except certain pet Scandina- 
vians), and seized upon those 
only concerning which we had 
dependable reports. That kept 
us quite sufficiently busy: there 
were always persons travelling 
to Europe from Seuth America, 
and elsewhere, who were 
“wanted ”; and the Boarding 
Officer often had a long and 
difficult job, searehing “‘ mani- 
fests” and passenger - lists; 
parading passengers and crew; 
also in searching cabins for 
documents and holds for con- 
traband cargo. It was not 
without its alleviations. 

On one occasion, we had 
definite informatien that five 
Germans were returring from 
Angola by a small Portuguese 
steamer. (This was in the 
days before Pertugal “came 
in.”) The vessel was inter- 
cepted, and boarded. After a 
delay of about half an hour, 
the Boarding Officer reported 
by signal that he could find 
only four, out of the five, 
“wanted” men. We were 
absolutely assured that five 
were there, so a further search 
was ordered. This was carried 
out; again without result. 
The Boarding Officer accord- 
ingly was ordered to return 
with the feur. One Hun, more 
or less, was not worth more of 
our time—astill less the time of 
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the merchant vessel, anxious 
to proceed on her way. Watch- 
ing the proceedings through 
our glasses, however, we missed 
the cheerful alacrity of return, 
usual on the receipt of the 
signal to “ Allow steamer to 
proceed”; and five minutes 
went by before our boarding 
boat shoved off, and began to 
pull back to us with the 
“prisoners of war.” On his 
return, the Boarding Officer 
reported that, just as he was 
stepping down the ladder into 
the boat, where his four cap- 
tives had already preceded 
him, one of the steamer’s pas- 
sengers, @ Dane, who during 
the search had discovered that 
the Boarding Officer could 
speak his language, came for- 
ward, and, while apparently 
merely saying goodbye, told him 
hurriedly in Danish of another 
spot in the ship in which to look 
for Number Five. Two of our 
men were immediately called 
up out of the boat, and directed 
to the fore-part of the upper 
deck, where, under the shelter 
of a diminutive forecastle, 
there stood a large dog-kennel., 
Two tarry pairs of hands, on 
being thrust in at the entrance 
thereof, seized two recalcitrant 
Hun legs, and drew forth their 
owner—as it were, a winkle 
from its shell—the fifth and 
last of our unwilling guests! 
On every succeeding day, 
until at last they were safely 
deposited in the Hunitarium at 
Gibraltar, our prisoners ef war, 
as they marched in file past the 
saloon entrance on their way to 
dinner, looked in at us through 
the doorless orifice, as we sat at 
our meal ; and, on sighting the 
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Captain, each in turn bowed 
low: a most embarrassing 
politeness ! 

The capturing of contraband 
cargo had to be dealt with by 
quite different, and less satis- 
factory, methods frem that 
with contraband passengers, 
who could summarily be re- 
moved and “ jugged.” 

Under the new regulations 
forced on us at the outbreak 
of war, we would have been 
justified in copying the Ger- 
man methed in sinking con- 
traband cargoes and the ships 
that carried them ; but (in our 
old-fashioned way) we scorned 
this method, and preferred the 
sending in of such ships te a 
British port, under a prize 
crew, for adjudication aeeerd- 
ing to law. We were too 
trusting, and we should have 
done our country a_ better 
service in destroying such 
cargoes offhand. We did not 
then know that it was pos- 
sible to override the ancient 
and sacred international regu- 
lations, and that these up- 
holders of law and of the 
“lawful eccasion’’—the Prize 
Court, and the admirals—could 
be blown aside, so that the 
blockade ef Germany could be 
penetrated. Let us hope that 
this undermining of naval 
authority was not based on 
treachery, and was inspired 
only by cowardice, ‘“ We were 
afraid of Neutral opinion !”— 
an admission more remark- 
able for its candour than 
its courage, 

One evening, when we were 
patrolling southward of Las 
Palmas, there came thumping 
along against the N.-E. trade- 
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wind, as already she had 
thumped for many days, on her 
northward journey from “the 
Plate,” a fat Greek steamer, 
carrying between 4000 and 
5000 tons of Indian corn. 

We boarded her, and the 
captain, a Greek, speaking 
perfect English, and holding 
@ British sailing - master’s 
certificate, kindly velunteered 
the information that his eargo 
had been put on board by a 
German firm in the Argentine, 
to the order of a German 
officer, who had been sent out 
specially to buy grain for man 
and beast engaged in the war. 
Further, this efficer had be- 
sought the captain, with large 
sums of money (but unavail- 
ingly), te allow him to take 
passage in the ship as super- 
cargo, in order to keep the 
precious cern on the straight 
road. (Fer there was no corn 
in Egypt.) 

The cargo was consigned te 
a bank in Zurich (which is 
about twenty miles from Ger- 
many), and was to be landed 
at Genea, at that time a 
“neutral” port. Her papers 
supported these statements: 
there was no doubt, anyway, 
about the nationality of the 
firm consigning the corn, and 
very little as to its real desti- 
natien. A prize officer and 
prize crew were put on board 
the steamer, and she was 
ordered in to Gibraltar, to 
be placed in the hands of 
the marshal of the prize 
court, with all the necessary 
affidavits made out and signed. 
A few days later, we followed 
our prize into Gibraltar te re- 
embark the prize crew. On 
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arrival, we learnt that, upon 
reporting home the fact of 
the vessel’s arrival for placing 
in the prize court, orders had 
been received that the steamer 
was “to proceed on her voy- 
age”; and a few heurs later 
we endured the chagrin of 
seeing her steam away, east- 
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us at anchor in the Bay. This 
sensitive coenscientiousness— 


rendering unte the Kaiser the 
things that were the lawful 
prize of His Majesty’s ships— 
was no doubt thoreughly ap- 
preciated by the Hun horse 
artillery, to whom the contents 
ef the vessel were specially 


ward to Genoa, politely dip- dedicated. ‘“ Deutschland iiber 
ping her colours as she passed alles!” 
Ill, 


The war had not been going 
on for more than a few minutes 
before we cruiser-people real- 
ised that ‘ wireless” would be 
our greatest friend and assist- 
ant if employed only for taking 
in messages, but might easily 
become our deadliest foe and 
danger if we ourselves made 
signals by its means. As likely 
as not, the enemy might be 
listening somewhere within the 
radius of disturbed ether, into 
whieh our dots and dashes 
were splashing, as pebbles into 
a@ pool, showing him that we 
were in his neighbourhood, 
while the “strength” of the 
signals would give him a fair 
idea of his actual distance from 
their source, Vague as this 
information of a ship’s where- 
abouts may seem, it is not 
difficult to combine it with 
other contributory facts and 
then to translate the whele into 
real “Intelligence,” It needs 
only a little experience to 
become expert in this; but, for 
all that, it was some consider- 
able time before the ocean- 
going world of Watsons be- 
came fully instructed Sherlock 
Holmeses in correctly reading 
the indications. 


Every British merchant 
vessel, accordingly, was warned 
against making even the 
slightest ‘‘ wireless ” seund, and 
in order to supplement the 
warning, as well as to fix 
responsibility, there was fitted 
in the captain’s cabin of each 
ship a switch on the aerial, 
locked in a box, by which the 
ships operators (all of them 
inveterate talkers) were abso- 
lutely prevented from sending 
out any unauthorised message. 
Until this was done nothing 
could step the usual ‘Good 
morning, old man, have you 
anything for us?” with which 
the Atlantic ether, in the early 
days ef the war, was continu- 
ally being burdened. Every 
steamer carried its cheery and 
chatty “old man,” quite cap- 
able of giving away not only 
himself, but others, including 
us cruisers, 

As for ourselves, we became 
dumb as fishes, but listened 
unceasingly, with wireless ears 
“hauled out to a bowline,” if 
such a simile of the eldest Old 
Navy may suitably be applied 
to the affairs of the Newest 
New, 

Ne one would believe the 
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quantity of useiul information 
that reached us threugh this 
means, ner realise the numbers 
ef perfect damn fools that (in 


Spite of all warnings and pre- 


cautions) then were going 
about. They gave away every- 
thing that any enemy ship 
might like to know—we heard 
them. Fortunate indeed it was 
for them that so few Germans 
were there to catch and sink 
them. Discretion was learnt 
later on, but only when far 
too many eggs had been broken 
in the making of omelettes of 
experience. 

Ié is net possible te vouch 
for the absolute truth of the 
following “ wireless” incidents, 
as they came from a German 
source ; but there was no par- 
ticular reason for inventing 
them gratuitously, nur were 
they in themselyes impossible 
in the opening days of the 
war. The Emden was at the 
time pursuing her wicked and 
wily way through the Indian 
Ocean, being herself pursued 
(as she knew) by H.M.S. 
Hampshire, There are several 
powerful radio-stations ashore 
at Madras, Penang, Rangoon, 
and elsewhere in those lati- 
tudes, and one night the H#mden 
intercepted the fellewing con- 
versation, en clair, between two 
of them, 

“What ship is called up by 
the letters XYZ?” (Every 
ship fitted with wireless has a 
group of three letters, as above, 
allotted to it, and known as 
@ “eall-sign,” by which it is 
“called up.” Her own name 
is never used, even during 
peace, and in war-time naval 
vessels are given special seeret 
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eall-signus, which are changed 
at frequent intervals.) 
Reply: “That is the secret 
call-sign of the Hampshire,” 
—which was exactly what the 
Emden wantedto know! This 
was very kind of the “shore” ; 
and so was aD anneuncement 
en another night, made simi- 
larly urbi et orbi, and in plain 
English, detailing the dates, 
the ports they sailed from, and 
even the names of the cruisers 
proceeding in pursuit of the 
Emden! No wonder that none 
of them caught her; and that 
the poor Hampshire travelled 
about 17,000 miles on that hot 
chase, day after day, night 
after tropical night, in a pur- 
suit thus rendered entirely 
vain! She hadn’t a dog’s 
chance in such circumstances. 


The Germans, little appreci- 
ating hew we listened for them, 
laboured under a serious dis- 
ability, through their ships— 
both naval and merchant— 
being fitted exclusively with the 
Telefunken apparatus. 

At the beginning of the war, 
no other nation’s ships pos- 
sessed this wireless “set.” The 
“note” made by it has a quite 
peculiar and unmistakable 
sound, and when heard it told 
us, witheut any donbt, that the 
enemy was at hand. ‘ Ware 
rats!” it said. The rest of the 
nomad population of the At- 
lantie, as well as the radio- 
stations on shore, had ‘‘netes” 
all of about the same tone, 
and (except by their superior 
clearness) our ships’ Naval sets 
could not easily be  dis- 
tinguished frem ether ship 
installations, Armed merchant 
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eruisers were fitted with Mar- 
coni sets, and there was there- 
fore no difference at all between 
theirs and those of other mer- 
ehant shipping. 

Once, when we were coming 
through the Cape de Verde 
group of islands, we intercepted 
some rather mangled messages, 
undoubtedly made by Tele- 
funken, and therefere, as un- 
doubtedly, made by a German 
ship. They appeared to come 
from a vessel at no great dis- 
tance; and we preceeded en our 
way, keenly interested, but, 
none the less, with considerable 
caution. The latter especially, 
since several warnings had 
reached us that certain points 
in the island group had been 
arranged by the enemy as 
rendezvous fer their cruisers. 

Thus proceeding, we espied, 
anchored off one ef the most 
desert-like of the islands, a 
steamer under British colours, 
loading salt. We approached 
her and made, by signal, the 
“Demand.” There was no 
reply, but we saw on her stern 
a name, Liberia, not given in 
‘Lloyd’s Register of Shipping’ 
(a publication in which appears 
the name of every vessel afloat), 
The painting of the name was 
obviously a recent and amateur 
effort. Not only that—we 
could see that the original 
name of the ship had, as re- 
cently, been plastered over with 
still shiny black, to form a 
background for the new ver- 
sion. Deeply suspicious, we 
dropped anchor near her and 
sent a boat to visit and inquire 
concerning her. Wewereboth in 
‘neutral waters,” and caution 
was all the more necessary. 
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The story brought back was 
so peculiar that it was con- 
sidered advisable te convey 
the ship at once to Sierra 
Leone, for a legal investigation 
either by the Marine Court er 
Prize Court as might appear 
the more suitable. 

It seems that there was an 
old nigger, and his name was 
Unele Sam— Alfred Charles 
Sam, to be exact—who had, 
long years before, emigrated 
from his Geld Coast home te 
the U.S.A. There, while com- 
fortably filling his bank credit 
account with the fruits of 
honest labour, he seems alse 
to have filled his soul with 
indignation at the treatment 
ef his brudders. The two 
floods, being mingled, then 
overflowed in a stream svffi- 
ciently deep te permit ef the 
floating on its bosom of a 
trading venture, an argosy 
manned exclusively by negroes, 
formed into an _ association, 
whose declared intention it 
was to establish itself as the 
nucleus of a free and self- 
governing colony in the anees- 
tral African home of the race, 
and to become a_ second 
Liberia. The next step was 
the conveyanee of the Brudder- 
hood, with its fortunes, across 
the waters between America 
and Africa. Accordingly Sam, 
this second Noah (though per- 
haps a reference te Ham, his 
black sen and co-navigator, 
would be more suitable), pur- 
chased, from a German firm, 
an ark of such antiquity that 
it might conceivably have been 
the original and Biblical article. 
The mode of propulsion, how- 
ever, had been brought up to 
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date forty or fifty years ago, 
and the craft was now fitted 
with a wheezy old boiler and 
arthritic engines, which groaned 
aloud at every revolution. 

Sam paid the price for her 
—the German price—namely, 
£14,000, the ship being actually 
worth, perhaps, the hundredth 
part of that figure. 

These preliminaries accom- 
plished, the expedition em- 
barked at Barbadoes, and set 
forth across the Atlantic. 

Its arrival in the Cape de 
Verde Islands must remain 
ene of the classic instances of 
Heaven’s reply to prayer, for 
never did ship make voyage 
with less assistance frem the 
arts, either of the navigator or 
the marine engineer, Neither 
the “captain” nor any of the 
“officers” possessed “tickets” 
of any kind, declaring their 
competence as “master mari- 
ner,” or even as “mate”; ner 
did the ‘chief engineer” hold 
any Official permission te take 
charge of a ship’s engines, 

“Me, sah,” said the seeond 
mate to our boarding officer, 
“TI done teach navigation, sah, 
in unahvahsaty, sah, for seven- 
teen yeah, sah, but dis my 
fust ‘speriance afloat, sah!” 

Said the first mate: ‘Dis 
good ship, sah; nothing wreng 
heah, sah—gawspel all de 
time!” 

So it was! The enterprise 
was, apparently, not only in 
pursuit of liberty, based on 
eommerce, but also was largely 
concerned with religion. Mis- 
Sionaries were carried in the 
company, black of face, white 
of wool, who kept themselves 
in practice, and at the same 
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time relieved the hot tedium 
of the voyage, by the most 
energetic and reviving exposi- 
tions of holy writ, while the 
ark pursued her tranquil, four- 
knot, eastward course. 

Large and cemfortable eld 
mammies sat round the upper 
deck in the soaking heat of 
the tropical afternoon, the 
open Bible cushioned in each 
ample lap. But if and when 
the fervour of the temperature 
mastered that of the preacher, 
and the tired brains glided 
softly down the forty steps of 
slumber—every step a wink 
—hbearing forward on to the 
billowing black bosoms, the 
woolly heads, bandanna- 
swathed,— whack! down de- 
scended on them the Written 
Word, with all the foree and 
energy of missionary zeal and 
ef two eld but still brawny 
arms! Printed in the heaviest 
type, bound in half-ealf, boards, 
tall quarte, nothing but the 
African skull could withstand 
such an onslaught and an 
awakening ! 

Thus were these intermin- 
able stump sermons punctu- 
ated, as witnessed by our 
fortunate Prize Officer on the 
passage to Sierra Leone. 

When he and the “ navigat- 
ing party” went on board, 
and it was ordered te put 
steam on the cable-winch in 
erder te heave up the anchor, 
the steam-pipe leading along 
the upper deck te the winch 
from the boiler immediately 
burst, and thick white columns 
of steam were to be seen as- 
cending. The chief engineer, 
with creditable promptitude, 
seized a length of “sennit,” 
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dashed up the engine-room 
ladder, and, as he came out 
on to the upper deck, caught 
up the coir door-mat at his 
fest, whieh, with a forlorn 
hopefualness, he bound with 
the sennit swiftly around the 
hissing fissure. But not even 
then could the windlass be 
indused to revolve; so the 
cable, quite happily, was cut, 
and the crazy old craft 
waddled out slowly and fit- 
fully to sea. Mr Heath Rob- 
inson alone would be capable 
of depicting with any certainty 
the scene. It went much 
beyond the limits of ordinary 
fancy. 

Bat the points about the 
ship which really interested 
us much more than any mere 
illegalities of the navigating 
and engineering officers were 
—first, the Telefunken wireless 
“set” with which she was 
fitted; and secondly, the man 
who worked it. 

The apparatus itself was un- 
doubtedly German (the vessel 
herself having so recently been 
in German ownership); and its 
operator, who was the only 
white man in the ship, while 
proclaiming himself to be a 
citizen of the United States, 
bore the unpleasing name ef 
Schneider. He had no “cer- 
tificate”’ enabling him to eper- 
ate on board ship; but that 
was a trifle light as air by 
comparison with the suspi- 
cious character ef the whole 
galére. 

It was this ‘‘ Telefunken” 
whose voice we had heard in 
startling propinquity the day 
before; and it seemed likely 
that, in spite of the envelop- 
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ing Nigger Party—indeed, en 
account of it and of the ad- 
mirable if innocent camouflage 
it provided —here we had 
drepped on to a “passer-on” 
of wireless messages between 
the German cruisers of South 
America and their Intelligence 
agents ashore in Africa er in 
the islands, The Telefunken 
note would be to them a 
Shibboleth, assuring them of 
the German source of the in- 
telligence; and also that the 
news sent by it could not 
possibly be an enemy decep- 
tion, but might safely be 
acted upon. 

On our arrival at Sierra 
Leone we handed the Liberia 
over, with the necessary docu- 
ments, te the authorities. We 
then almost immediately re- 
esived orders to leave for 
ether scenes. This was un- 
fortunate; for, so far as we 
could learn later, no inquiries 
were made as to the bona fides 
of Mr Schneider, and nothing 
was done either to ship, officers, 
or passengers, save to prevent 
the latter from establishing 
the Free Coleny of their 
dreams, This idea was, in- 
deed,@not welcomed in Sierra 
Leone. The existing Black 
Republic of Liberia, their 
next-deor neighbour—now a 
sanctuary for every known 
variety of blackguard — was 
considered amply sufficient for 
the present, thank you, with- 
eut starting a similar shew 
having similar future possi- 
bilities, even though it was 
to be inaugurated by saints. 

As regards the undoubted 
illegal status of the ship as a 
merchant vessel, and the irreg- 
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ular ‘“‘clearance” she had re- 
ceived at Barbadoes, it was 
apparently considered inadvis- 
able by the officials at Sierra 
Leone to make too drastic an 
investigation into the affair. 
Sierra Leone and Barbadees 
are, each of them, Crown colo- 
nies. Dog will not eat dog. 
Perhaps the other dog could 
bite too! 

As to the “wireless” consid- 
erations, including the status 
of Schneider, these were as 
usual outside the shore-going 
brain eapacity, not only for 
comprehension but for taking 
any action. “There was no 
precedent ”—and that was all 
about it! In the next war the 
sailor, warned by this as by 
many another instance, will 
act fer himself, and will not 
be so hopeful of assistance 
from those whose fingers 
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have not been taught to 
fight, and have no desire to 
learn. 

Had we seized, without ref- 
erence to the courts, that Tele- 
funken set and installed it in 
our own ship, what fun might 
we not have had with it, using 
it as a decoy for the German 


cruisers! It might have pro- 
duced wonderful results, This 
notion, though advocated, 


simple as it sounds, could not, 
however, penetrate (owing pos- 
sibly to the depth of the wig) 
to the legal brain. 

So the budding negro re- 
public wilted and fell to the 
ground untimely. As little 
trace must by now remain of 
it, as of the rusty old box of 
tricks which carried its for- 
tunes across the broad Atlan- 
tic. And Schneider, where is 
he? Quien sabe ? 


(To be continued.) 
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FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES! 


BY ALAN GRAHAM, 


CHAPTER VI. 


My fortnight in London 
passed very agreeably. I saw 
all the sights, visited most of 
the theatres, and dined at 
many of the more expensive 
restaurants. Sight - seeing, 
however, soon grews weari- 
some, and I was not sorry 
when the time arrived for 
me te journey north. 

I travelled from St Panoras, 
by Mr Tanish’s instructions, 
as the Midland is the only 
line which touches Kilmarnock, 
my junotien for Kilbrennan, 
This last part of the journey, 
after leaving the express, was 
a gorgeous revelation to me. 
The local train followed the 
Ayrshire coast-line along the 
Firth ef Clyde, and I looked 
out of the carriage window 
at the grandeur of the Arran 
hills with the April sun lew 
behind the northern end of 
the island, Farther south te- 
wards the open sea, I could 
distinguish the solitary outline 
of Ailsa Craig hazily in the 
evening mist, posted there like 
some stern guardian of the 
great waterway. And all be- 
fore me stretched the Firth, 
its waters of a depth and 
purity of blue that I had 
believed was only to be seen 
in the Mediterranean. 

It was about half-past six 
when I alighted on the plat- 


ferm at the little station of 
Kilbrennan. I had not warned 
the Tanishes of my arrival, 
for it had struck me that as 
I was going to Hopeten in 
the capacity of tuter, it might 
be well not to presume upen 
the reception accorded to a 
guest. I had expected that 
I would be able to get a cab 
at the station, that would 
earry both me and my be- 
longings to my destination. 

But the solitary perter was 
struck garrulous at the idea 
of a cab being at the station 
merely on speculation. 

“Cab? Ha’e ye orrderred 
the cab, for if ye did it’s no’ 
here?” 

I explained meekly that I 
had not erdered a cab, but 
expected to find one, if not 
several, in waiting. 

“Tt’s easy seen yere no 
used tae this pairish, or ye 
wudna expec’ to fin’ Rab 
Wulson yokin’ his auld mare 
on spec. Whaur wis ye 
wantin’ tae gang?” 

I should explain that, to 
judge from his rough harsh 
speech, ene would have 
thought this porter had a 
most violent grudge against 
me. It only dawned upon me 
slowly that he was, accord- 
ing te his lights, quite civil 
and helpful, though he ob- 
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viously looked upon me as a 
poor creature—a Southron. 

I told him that I wanted te 
go to Hopeton. 

‘‘Hopeton, ist?” he an- 
swered, ‘ Does the Laird ken 
yere comin’, for if he kens, 
what wye did he no’ sen’ the 
gig tae meet ye?” 

“He doesn’t know that I 
intended coming by this train, 
though he expects me any day 
now,” I replied, somewhat 
nettled by this cross-examin- 
ation. 

“Ye wud ha’e dune better 
tae wire. Ye'd ha’e saved yer- 
sel’ a heap o’ fash—an’ me tae, 
for that maitter. What’ll ye 
dae noo?” 

“How far is it to Hepe- 
ten?” I asked. 

“Tt’s ower five mile if ye 
gang by the turnpike, but no’ 
muckle mair nor three by the 
auld Roman Road ower the 
hills—that’s if yere thinkin’ 
o walkin’. But ye couldna 
tak’ ony e’ thae muckle boaxes 
wi ye. The cairrier wud tak’ 
them ower on the railway 
lorry.” 

“T think that’s the best 
way, then,” lagreed. “It’s a 
lovely evening, and the walk 
will do me goed after a day 
eramped up in the train.” 

‘Oo aye, it’s a braw nicht,” 
he admitted, grudgingly to 
all appearances. “An’ ye’'ll 
juist ha’e time tae gang that 
far afore the gloamin’s on tap 
° ye.” 

With that he proceeded to 
instruct me upen my route, 
but what with the strangeness 
of his dialect and my own 
rather casual attention to his 
directions, I went off with but 
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a hazy notion of how I was to 
reach my destination. 

At first, all was clear. Be- 
hind the station rose a steep 
grassy hill, its base clad in 
trees, amidst which one could 
see the chimneys and roofs of 
twe or three houses peeping 
out. My road led me upwards 
through this wooded zone to 
® bare whitewashed farm - 
heuse which lay at the foet 
of the hill proper. Here I 
thought it wise to refresh my 
memory as to my direction. 

“Hopeton?” replied the 
strapping red-armed girl whom 
I found by the byre-door. ‘Oo 
aye. Ye can gang this wye, 
but it’s a gye rough road. 
Turn roond tae the left when 
yere bye the fairm, an’ keep 
straucht on roond the side o’ the 
hill. The dry-stane dykes ‘ll 
keep ye richt. Keep atween 
them an ye eanna gae 
wrang.” 

Having thanked the girl for 
her courtesy, and received in 
reply a hearty laugh and a 
‘“‘ Havers, man, it’s naething !” 
—I went on my way round the 
side of the hill. 

So this was the eld Roman 
Road ! 

On either side of me was an 
ancient dry-stone dyke, broken 
down by time and sheep inte a 
mere clutter ef loose stone. 
Between lay a deep irregular 
hollow, filled up with bracken 
and gnarled gorse. A semb- 
lance of a path led through this 
wilderness, kept open by pass- 
ing shepherds and—as I learnt 
afterwards—quarrymen wend- 
ing their way te their work 
across the hills. 

I was enchanted with the 
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scene beneath me. The read 
winding reund the side of the 
geassy hill which rose four or 
five hundred feet above my 
head, was itself a couple of 
hundred feet above the waters 
of the Firth. When I stood 
by the broken wall and looked 
down, I saw the blue waters 
stretched before me, with is- 
lands large and small laid out 
asonamap. I did not know 
them then as I do now, but 
there were the two Cumbraes, 
Big and Little, the Isle of Bute, 
and, most wonderful of all, 
Arran, with the sun just set 
behind the northern end. The 
whole sky was rich with colour, 
but on the water the shadows 
were lengthening each moment, 
and a gloom began to settle 
on the land, which made me 
shiver and hastily pass. on 
my way. 

As I proceeded my path be- 
came steadily worse. I left the 
first hill behind, and found my- 
self in the midst of a country 
dotted with grass-clad knolls, 
topped with rude eairns of 
stones. My track kept me well 
above the level of cultivation, 

When I had walked for the 
best part of an hour I began to 
have doubts as to my direction. 
My friend the railway porter 
had put it at three miles, and 
I felt sure that I must have 
walked quite that distance, 
Dusk was thickening on me 
too, and there was no sign of 
human habitation at which I 
could inquire my way. 

I now found myself ina high 
valley between two small hills 
set close together. My twin- 
guides, the dykes, had dwindled 
to one, so that I was no longer 
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assured that I was still on the 
old Reman road: Worse still, 
when I passed these gloomy 
knolls on which night had 
already begun to settle, I found 
in front of me a great dark 
wood of stunted firs and pines, 
at which my path forked, one 
branch leading by a. stile 
through the wood, the other 
bearing away to the left. 

I stepped and scratched my 
head. The porter had cer- 
tainly mentioned this wood— 
“the foax-cover” he had called 
it—but whether he had bidden 
me go through it or avoid it 
was beyond my capacity to 
remember. 

Giving the problem up in 
despair I tossed for it, and bere 
off on the path to the left, 
avoiding the weod. It had 
now grown so dark that it 
was with difficulty that I 
could see the path, though, 
looking over the countryside, 
I could still follow the con- 
tours of the hills, and distin- 
guish the black masses that 
represented wooded tracks. 

I suppose I must have walked 
about a mile from the fork in 
the way, when I saw, in the 
distance, a light, which I took 
to be shining from some dwell- 
ing-house, possibly Hopeton, 
Unfortunately the path I fol- 
lowed was leading me away at 
right angles to this light, to 
reach which I must leave the 
track and take to the pasture- 
land that stretched beneath 
me, 

“Anyhow,” I thought, “a 
cross-country tramp can be 
little worse than this,”—for, 
indeed, the path was now 
almost indiscernible, and I was 
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continually coming into un- 
pleasant contact with whin- 
bushes, or stumbling over loose 
boulders which had fallen from 
the dyke. 

The light which I had made 
up my mind to aim for lay 
across & valley between two 
hills, and was a fair way up 
on the opposite slepe. I clam- 
bered over the dyke amid a 
rattle of loose stones, and set 
off downhill at a good pace, 
and at considerable risk of a 
broken ankle, for the close- 
cropped turf was honeycombed 
with rabbit-holes and full of 
ridges and irregularities of 
surface, 

It was now all but night, 
and but for the fact that the 
moon had appeared round the 
shoulder of the nearest hill, I 
should have been unable to ad- 
vance with any hope of reach- 
ing my goal. To add to my 
troubles, the light for which I 
was aiming suddenly disap- 
peared. Once or twice again 
I caught a glimpse of it, and 
then it was gone for good. 

Immediately after I had lost 
sight of the light, the report 
of a shot-gun reached my ears 
from somewhere in the gloom 
ahead. At the same time I 
thought I could hear a faint 
distant call of distress, and 
then once more the silence fell 
- around me, 

I stood still and listened in- 
tently, but as I heard nothing 
further, I put the sound down 
as the startled call of some 
bird disturbed by the shot. 

Then, by the aid of the 
moonlight, I saw the explana- 
tion of the disappearance of 
the light for which I was aim- 
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ing. Ahead of me lay a long 
narrow wood, which appeared 
to me as a black stripe stretch- 
ing away far up the hill to- 
wards which I was advancing. 
As I deseended the slope 
into the valley, this weod 
had come between me and 
the light. 

I could see that I must either 
make a very long detour, or 
else cut right through the 
wood—no easy job in the dark- 
ness. However, as I had no 
idea how far I might have to 
walk to get round it, I deter- 
mined that I would go through, 
if the undergrowth were not 
too thick. 

I reached the bottom of the 
valley and stumbled into a 
little burn that flowed through 
it. Crossing this, I advanced 
uphill once more, still over 
springy, close grass, and each 
moment I seemed to get nearer 
to the wood. So quickly did 
it draw near that it almost 
seemed to be coming to meet 
me, and as it came I liked it 
less and less, 

There was something horrid 
about that wood. All areund 
me I could see the rough out- 
line of the country by the 
bright light of the moon, but 
there ahead the moon’s rays 
had no power. The wood was 
like a great blaek wall stretched 
across my track. Its gloom 
and silence began to have an 
eerie effect upon me, so much 
so that as I reached the dyke 
that bordered the wood I be- 
gan to hesitate, and wonder 
if perhaps it would not be 
wiser to make the detour 
after all. 

Then I pulled myself to- 
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gether and called myself a 
nervous fool, afraid of the 
dark. Giving myself no further 
time for hesitation, I clambered 
over the wall and dived dewn 
into the darkness. 

Immediately the whole weod 
became a pandemonium of 
sound. For a moment my 
heart jumped within me in 
sudden fear; and then I real- 
ised that in the tree-tops were 
the nests of innumerable weod- 
pigeons, whose rest I had dis- 
turbed, and the harsh clatter 
of whese wings had startled 
me. 

I pushed my way forward, 
stung and pricked by the sharp 
pine-needles, which to my high- 
strung nerves seemed like 
the swerds of dumb sentinels 
barring my advanee. As I 
struggled I became conscious 
of another sound, so distinct 
that it pierced even the thun- 
derous flapping overhead. 

It was a low moaning wail, 
as of some creature in awful 
pain or stricken by unutter- 
able sorrow—a sound that, 
coming to me raw-nerved as 
I was, brought a cold sweat 
to my brow and set my limbs 
a-tremble. 

I stumbled on, guarding my 
head from injury with out- 
stretched arms, and jarring 
my whole body from time te 
time as I collided with the 
trunks of trees. Already it 
was hopeless to turn back. 
My sense of direction had de- 
serted me, and there was noth- 
ing fer it but to struggle on, 
in the hope that I would 
blunder out on the opposite 
side. 

As I penetrated farther the 
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trees seemed to grow wider 
apart, and patches of moon- 
light lay here and there, like 
white sheets spread upon the 
ground. A clear light shone 
some way ahead as though an 
open space lay there, wherein 
the moonlight could play 
freely. 

But from that direction, too, 
seemed to come the ever-re- 
peated wail that struck un- 
manly fear into my heart. I 
all but turned and filed back 
into the thicket. Shame drove 
me forward, however, and soon 
I had stumbled upon the verge 
of a small clearing, brilliantly 
lit by the cold hard light of 
the moon, 

It was here that I found 
the source of the weird sad 
cries that had upset my 
nerve. 

In the middle of the clearing 
stood a rough cairn ef stones, 
clean-cut in the moonlight. 
Seated at the base of this 
cairn was a young man, on 
whose face there was a look 
of grief and despair indeserib- 
able in words. 

Across his knees and sup- 
ported by his twined arms lay 
the form ef a white-clad 
woman, from whose closed eyes 
and set features life appeared 
to have fied. A great dark 
stain spread over the bosom 
of her white dress. Her dark 
hair hung loose over the arm 
of the youth whe held her. 

At first I thought the young 
man had heard my approach, but 
his eyes, which looked in my 
direction, were fixed on vacancy 
and as I looked his lips parted, 
and there burst from them 
again that low long wail. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


How long I stood silently 
looking on this strange scene 
I cannot say. I might have 
stood much longer than I did 
but for a discovery that I made 
without at first realising its 
significance, As the young 
man sat motionless with the 
body ef the woman in his 
arms, I became conscieus of the 
faint regular rise and fall of 
her bosom, Everything stood 
out so clearly in the meonlight 
that I could not be mistaken. 
So still and white was her face 
that I had assumed that life 
had fled, and the discovery of 
my mistake came on me s0 
suddenly that I rushed for- 
ward, shouting— 

“She is alive! 
alive!” 

The young man started to 
his feet, still clasping her te 
his breast, and I saw his eyes 
gradually focus upon me, and 
marked the look of surprise 
with which he slowly realised 
my presence. 

**Who are you?... What 
do you want here?” he de- 
manded, but in a hoarse 
whisper as if afraid of dis- 
turbing her whem he carried. 

“Don’t ask questions,” I 
answered hurriedly. “I am 
a doctor, and the lady is hurt 
—but alive.” 

“She is shot through the 
heart!’? he murmured. ‘Oh, 
God!” And again his ery of 
anguish filled the air. 

“Pall yourself together, 
man,” I said abruptly, and 
seizing his shoulder I shook 
him roughly. “She is alive! 


She is 


Do you hear? She is alive! 
Let me see the wound.” 

I took the woman from his 
arms and laid her upon the 
greund, Quickly I epened up 
the bosom of her dress and 
found upon her breast, just 
over the heart, a long raw 
flesh wound. A short examin- 
ation convinced me that it 
was that, and nothing more. 
She had merely fainted from 
loss of bleod and from shock. 

Springing to my feet I tried 
to convey this good news to 
the young man, who had stoed 
by meanwhile with a dazed 
look en his face. 

“She is all right!” I ex- 
plained. “It is merely a flesh 
wound, Where can we take 
her in order that I may dress 
it properly? Have youa home 
near by?” 

Gradually a leok of compre- 
hension dawned on his face. 

“She is alive? Oh, Marie! 
Thank God!” 

He threw himself on the 
ground beside her and kissed 
her eyes, her lips, and her hair, 
and dropped tears upen her 
upturned face. 

“Come, come!” I . said 
sternly. ‘This won't do at 
all, Pull yourself tegether, 
man, and let us get a reof 
over the lady.” 

“Yes, yes,” he stammered 
brokenly. “You are right. It 
is not far.” 

He lifted her tenderly in his 
arms, and making a sign to 
me to follow, plunged ap- 
parently into the depths of 
the weod. In reality he fol- 
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lowed a narrow track which 
soon led us to a gate in the 
boundary wall, Not far ahead, 
across a field, I saw a light 
shining from the window of a 
farmhouse. Towards this my 
guide carried his burden, and 
seon after we had the injured 
woman lying upon a couch in 
a comfortable room, and I was 
busily at work dressing her 
wound, 

I had hardly finished when 
she opened her eyes and looked 
vacantly reund until she en- 
countered the gaze of the 
youth, who was watching her 
eagerly. 

“‘Roy,’ she murmured faintly, 
and closed her eyes again. 

‘“‘ Marie, my darling! Thank 
God you are alive!” 

He was on his knees by her 
side, holding her pale face be- 
tween his hands. 

‘‘ Let her rest,” I intervened 
with professional bluntness, 
“She will do better if left 
undisturbed.” 

He rose obediently at my 
word, 

“ Now,’ I continued. ‘What 
is the meaning of all this? 
Did your gun go off by ac- 
cident?” 

The young man shook his 
head. 

“JT had no gun,” he said, 
looking me straight in the 
face. “I was not there. I 
heard a shot in the wood—a 
cry of pain from my wife— 
and I rushed to her assistance. 
I was here in the farm. When 
I found her she lay at the foot 
of the cairn. I thought she 
was dead, That is all—except 
that— whoever you are—I 
thank you for what you have 
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done, Perhaps Marie can ex- 
plain.” 

“No, no,” I said hurriedly. 
‘‘She must not be worried to- 
night. You must get her to 
bed as quickly as yeu can; 
but first, perhaps, you ean 
direct me to Hopeton, for I 
have lost my way.” 

‘‘Hopeton!” The young 
man started back, a wild look 
ef anger in his eyes. ‘“ Do you 
come from there? Are you a 
spy then, after all?” 

I shook my head, wondering 
at his sudden excitement. 

‘‘T have never been to Hope- 
ton in my life,” I answered 
quietly. ‘‘I have lost my way 
threugh trying toe take a 
shert cut frem Kilbrennan.” 

He leoked at me intently, 
but evidently reading the truth 
of my words in my face, he 
calmed down once more. 

“I will guide you to Hope- 
ton,” he said, after a moment’s 
thought, “First let me get 
my wife safely to bed and then 
I shall be ready.” 

I examined my patient once 
more, and found her conscious 
but weak. Her husband carried 
her off to an upper room, 
leaving me alone te await his 
return. 

I had now time te observe 
my surroundings, and was sur- 
prised to find the furnishing 
and decoration of the reom 
vastly superior to what one 
would expect in the sitting- 
room of a small farm-house. 
There were many evidences of 
taste and ef education upon 
the walls, and in the books and 
music which lay upon a side- 
table. 

I had time also to search my 
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memory for something that 
had so far escaped me. Of 
whom did this young man 
remind me? There was some- 
thing distinetly familiar about 
his face, though I could swear 
I had never seen him before, 

I was still puzzling ever this 
resemblance when my atten- 
tion was distracted by a 
crumpled and blood-stained 
paper which lay on the floor 
near the couch, I remembered 
then that in dressing my 
patient’s wound I had found 
this paper concealed in the 
bosom of her dress. 

I picked it from the floor 
and straightened it out. The 
paper was yellow with age and 
worn and frayed where it had 
been folded. In wiping away 
the blood with which it was 
stained, the name Tanish 
caught my eye, and I found 
myself leoking at the context 
before I realised that my action 
was dishonourable, 

I did not learn much from 
my spying, however. The 
writing was not English, nor 
any other language that I 
knew anything of. It bore 
most resemblance to German, 
and I surmised that it was 
written probably in one of the 
Scandinavian tongues with 
which I was unfamiliar. The 
hand was cramped and antique, 
and I guessed that it must be 
one or two centuries old. 

I was standing with this 
document in my hand when 
my host returned. I apolo- 
gised for my prying, and ex- 
plained it as best I could. He 
took the paper and examined 
it closely. 

_ “You say my wife was wear- 
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ing this inside her dress?” he 
asked with surprise. 

I nodded in reply. 

“Strange!” he murmured. 
“T can make nothing of it. I 
have never seen it before.” 

“Your wife is not Scottish?” 
I hazarded, 

“No, Belgian,” he replied 
shortly, as though he resented 
my curiosity. 

“Ah! Then I haveit! The 
paper is in Flemish,” I ex- 
claimed, 

‘“‘ Perhaps you are right,” he 
answered coldly, ‘but it is no 
business of ours. I shall re- 
turn the paper to my wife to- 
morrew. Are you ready to go, 
er can I offer you any refresh- 
ment ?” 

I thanked him, but declined. 
I was already very late, and as 
my luggage had prebably ar- 
rived at Hopeton, they would 
no doubt be wondering what 
had become of me. 

We set out at a good round 
pace. My guide declined to 
converse, answering my tenta- 
tive remarks with monosyl- 
lables, and being obviously 
anxious to be rid of me. 
After quarter of an hour’s 
tramp I recognised that I was 
back at the fox-cover where 
the path had forked. It was 
obviously here that I had gone 
astray. My companion led 
me down the other fork, 


‘through the fox-cover, and 


when we were through the 
wood we cressed a stile which 
brought us out on a preper 
road, 

“This is the highway from 
Kilbrennan,” explained my 
guide. ‘‘ You are now almost 
at your destination.” 
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He led me a little way along 
the road and then stopped. 
& “Here is the carriage-drive 
to Hepeton,” he said, peinting 


to an epening in the hedge. 


‘It is abeut quarter of a mile 
long. I need not take you 
farther, as you cannot make 
a mistake,” 

“Thank yeu. Will you tell 
me your name?” Tasked, “I 
shall return te dress your wife’s 
wound, but I am sure I can 
never find my way unless I 
have your mame as a guide.” 

“You are very kind,” re- 
plied the young man. ‘But 
it is unnecessary, or if it should 
be necessary there is the 
village doctor—he is my friend. 
I should like... to ask—” 
he stammered and hesitated, 
“though I have ne right te 
deo so—that you say nothing 
ef your experience of to-night 
to—at Hopeton. You see, I 
... IT am a—a tenant, and it 
might do me harm.” 
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The moon shone full in 
his face, and he smiled at 
me as he preferred his re- 
quest. In a moment I knew 
of whom I had been re- 
minded. 

I hesitated to grant his wish, 
but it is difficult to refuse when 
one has not a ready reason, 
so finally I gave a qualified 
consent. 

“Provided I hear nothing 
that makes this affair appear 
mere serious than it does at 
present, I shall say nothing,” 
I agreed. 

“Thank you—geod-night!” 
And turning on his heel he left 
me before I had time to say all 
that I meant. 

There was nothing for it but 
te make the best ef my way to 
Hopeton. As I strode up the 
long dark avenue I murmured 
to myself— 

“A pair of spectacles, and 
that is the face of Jabez 
Morgan.” 


CHAPTER VIII, 


It was dark in the drive, for 
it was fringed with oak and 
chestnut trees through which 
the light of the moen did not 
penetrate. In little more than 
five minutes I saw ahead of me 
the lights of Hopeton, and 
breathed a sigh of relief to 
think that I had at last 
reached my destination, and 
that my treubles were over 
for the day. 

In this assumption I was pre- 
mature, as will be seen. 

As I approached the front of 
the house I became aware that 
a vehicle of some kind was 


standing at the door, fer I 
heard the rattle of harness and 
the pawing of a horse on the 
gravel, and saw the light of 
what I guessed te be a carriage. 
lamp. 

At the same moment I heard 
the door open and the voice of 
my new employer raised in 
anger. I could see him by the 
light from the hall, holding 
open the door so that some ene 
might pass out. 

‘‘ And mind this, Forbes,” he 
was saying as I came within 
hearing, “I’m showing you 
the back of the door for the 
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last time. The boy will have 
his own doctor from now on, 
and we'll see what’s the matter 
with him at last.” 

As he spoke, another figure 
appeared upon the broad stone 
step. It was that of a burly 
man, rather under medium 
height, with a ruddy healthy 
face and open honest ex- 
pression. He might have been 
somewhere in the fifties, but 
as he was clean-shaven and 
upright he looked younger. 
In one hand he held a stout 
stick, and in the other an old- 
fashioned high felt hat. As 
he came out of the house he 
paused on the step, and turned 
to reply to Tanish. Though 
obviously an educated man, 
he used the Seottish idiom 
freely, speaking in a quiet 
dignified manner very different 
from the harsh uncontrolled 
anger of the other. 

“Weel, Laird, you ken your 
ain affairs best. But as for 
the bairn, if you dinna ken 
his complaint, it’s no’ for want 
o’ telling. The puir laddie was 
getting on fine while you were 
awa’, but you’re no’ twa weeks 
back before he breaks doon 
again. And why? Because 
o the de’il’s temper that 
maisters you. He's a sensitive 
bairn, an’ when you roar and 
bellow at him as if he were a 
dug or a stoat, he canna eat 
nor sleep, let alane haud his 
ain end up when he’s in your 
company. You may get doon 
the whole College o’ Physee- 
cians, but you'll no’ get a truer 
diagnosis.” 

I could see, even in the dim 
light of the doorway, that 
Tanish was fuming with rage, 
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and I felt that I had timed my 
arrival most unfortunately. I 
thought it wiser to stop where 
I was, hoping that the dostor 
would drive off immediately. 
But Tanish would not let him 
go. His rage must first have 
vent. 

“By God, Forbes,” he bel- 
lowed, “you are a cunning 
regue — cunning enough at 
least to find an excuse for 
your own incompetence. So 
Iam responsible for the bey’s 
illnesses, am I? Why, damn 
you, man, it’s the filthy drugs 
you pour inte his guts that 
ruin his health. But that is 
what you're after! I know 
you, and the whole tribe of 
your smug, canting, rule-o’- 
thumb country docters. You 
can blunder through a confine- 
ment, or you ean tell whooping- 
cough from measles, but for 
all the good you do to either 
of them, folk might as well 
call in the vet. It’s fees you’re 
after. So long as you can run 
up your bill by the ell, God 
help the poor patient.” 

The doctor listened gravely 
to this violent abuse. 

‘*Aweel, Laird,” he said 
quietly when the other halted 
for breath, “hard words 
break nae banes,” Then look- 
ing back into the hall, he 
eried, “Come awa’, Betty. 
It’s time we were hame.” 

“Yes, and let it be the last 
time you cress this threshold,” 
Tanish began once mere, ‘Ay, 
and your daughter too. I'll 
have no spying into the 
methods of the new doctor 
under cover ef visiting Mari- 
gold. Marigold needs ne 
friend whose father is an 
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incompetent, drug - muddling 


charlatan.” 

“Guid kens, Laird Tanish, 
it’s nae pleasure tae visit the 
Big Hoose these days, but 
there’s sich a thing as medical 
etiquette, and I maun hand 
ewer the case dacently and in 
errder. Sae ye’ll ha’e tae bear 
wi’ me for yin mair veesit, 
Laird.” 

‘Hand over the case be 
damned!” retorted Tanish. 
“The case is out of your hands 
now. Seaton is due here at 
any moment, and he wants 
none of your grandmotherly 
advice.” 

Bat this I could not listen 
to in silence. I would not 
be less correct, professionally 
speaking, than the manly old 
village doctor. I felt that it 
was time to disclose myself, 
so I walked forward into the 
light. 

“Ah! Here he is! The 
very man!” explained Tanish 
exultingly, drawing me for- 
ward and shaking me warmly 
by the hand. “You can take 
leave of the case now, Forbes. 
There will be no excuse for 
another visit and another six- 
and-eightpence in the bill.” 

“T am afraid, Mr Tanish,” 
I said firmly, ‘‘that I must 
have a consultation with Dr 
Forbes before I take over your 
son’s case. If you will permit 
me, sir,” I continued, turning 
to the dostor, “TI shall call upon 
you to-morrow at a convenient 
hour. You will then be spared 
the trouble of coming here, 
and we shall be able to go 
into the details of the case at 
our ease.” 


Dr Forbes received this 
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statement with grave profes- 
sional dignity, but I felt by 
the look he gave me that he 
appreciated my motive. 

‘‘Thank you, Dr Seaton,” he 
replied. ‘“Drap in the morn 
aboot three or fower, and you 
shall ha’e my opeenion o’ the 
bairn and his ailments. Come 
alang, Betty. The mare’s 
wearied waiting on us,” 

I now saw Betty Forbes for 
the first time. She had been 
standing with Marigold Tan- 
ish in the great hall, while the 
two men were quarrelling in 
the doorway. She came for- 
ward now to join her father, 
and as she passed Tanish she 
stopped and looked at him, 
with a fire of anger in her 
big red-brown eyes. In the 
dim light of the lamps I could 
not tell her beauty, but I 
saw that she was tall and 
straight and well-formed, 

“T have heard all you had 
got to say to my father, 
Laird,” she said, and her rich 
voice trembled with the anger 
that she held in control, “He 
is too big a man to answer 
you in the same childish way. 
Why, bless you, when you let 
loose your petty spite on him 
you are like a vicious cur 
barking at the tail of an 
automobile for all the effect 
you have—good-night.” 

She turned to go, and in 
passing gave a long searehing 
look at me, as if she were 
attempting in a glance to sum 
up not only my appearance, 
but my whole character and 
history. 

“Come along, Daddy,” she 
said, and the affectionate tone 
of her voice must have eom- 
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pensated the doctor for all the 
hard words he had borne. 
She sprang lightly into the 
box-seat of the dog-cart and 
took the reins, while her father 
climbed up more stiffly on the 
ether side. 

“Then we'll see you the 
morn aboot three, Dr Seaten,” 
he eried, as they drove off into 
the darkness. 

Mine was a very strained 
and uncomfortable welcome to 
Hopeton. The Laird himself 
was in a transition state be- 
tween fury and civility, which 
rendered his conversation stilted 
and unnatural, besides which 
he must have been more or 
less annoyed with me for sid- 
ing, however mildly, with his 
enemy. 

It was when I turned to 
greet Marigold, however, that 
I had the greatest shock of 
this surprising evening. So 
greatly was she changed that 
I could hardly believe it was 
she, and not some invalid sister, 
Her beautiful cheeks were pale 
and sunken, and her dark eyes 
seemed unnaturally large and 
brilliant. If ever eyes spoke, 
Marigold Tanish’s cried fear 
that night. There was some- 
thing further in her expres- 
sion that I could not fathom, 
as if she was trying to speak 
to me personally and warn 
me—but of what? 

Even her voice, as she wel- 
comed me, seemed altered in 
some subtle way. There was 
little in it of the music that 
had pleased me so much on 
board the Sphinx. 

““Wherever have you been 
to?” demanded the Laird 
when the usual greetings had 
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been got over. ‘Your traps 
have been here this hour back, 
and we had begun te think 
that you had stayed the night 
at Kilbrennan.” 

“T got lost,” I said with a 
laugh. ‘I was directed by a 
short cut over the hills, and 
I wandered about aimlessly 
until a farm-hand, or some 
such person, shepherded me 
back into my way.” 

*‘ Well, you must be hungry. 
Marigold, show the doctor his 
room, and where he can get 
a wash, and let’s get to 
supper.” 

It was a gloomy house, 
panelled in dark oak that re- 
flected little of the light of 
the oil-lamps. Taking a 
candle in either hand from 
a table in the hall, Marigold 
led me up the wide staircase 
and along a dark corridor. 
When she reached the door 
of what was to be my bed- 
room she did not stop to let 
me pass in, but preceded me 
into the room, and then, turn- 
ing upon me suddenly, with 
her strange wild eyes refleot- 
ing the flickering flames of 
the candles, she whispered— 

“I must warn you! Make 
no mention of my brother. 
De not ask where he is, or 
show that you have any 
knowledge that Roy exists. 
I have not time to explain 
now, but please be very care- 


ful. The mere mention of 
Roy throws him into a 
rage.” 


She left me without await- 
ing an answer, and I felt 
pleased to think that she 
trusted me to that extent. 

Supper was a gloomy meal. 
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Marigold hardly spoke, and 
I was compelled to carry 
on a conversation with Laird 
Tanish, with whom, after what 
I had seen and heard that 
evening, I did not feel at 


all comfortable. We talked 
mainly of the little boy, 
Duncan, whem I had not 
yet seen. 


According to the account 
given me by his father, there 
was little the matter with 
him. 

“You'll see him for yourself 
to-morrow,” he said. ‘In my 
opinion it is stubbornness, more 
than anything else, that’s 
wrong with him. He won’t 
eat—but just plays with his 
food, and no amount of talk- 
ing will influence him. I’ve 
thrashed the young mule un- 
til he howled —time and 
again — but there seems to 
be no way of getting the 
better of him.” 

I looked across at Marigold 
as her father gave me this 
view of the upbringing of a 
delicate child, but she kept 
her eyes lowered and refused 
to meet mine. 

I could foresee plainly enough 
that my position in this strange 
household was going to be a 
difficult one. The father was 
an autocrat, and, in addition, 
a man of uncontrolled passion. 
How far would I dare to run 
counter to his will without 
bringing things to such a 
orisis that I must either leave 
or be dismissed. Certainly, 
from a merely commercial point 
of view, Idid not care hew soon 
I lost my employment; but 
having accepted Tanish’s offer, 
I felt that my pride was in- 
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volved in the satisfactory ful- 
filment of my duties. 

‘I suppose it’s too late for 
chess to-night,” said Tanish 


doubtfully, loeking at his 
wateh when supper was 
over, 


“T am afraid I am too 
tired and sleepy to do myself 
justice,” I replied. “If you 
will excuse me, I shall go 
early to bed,” 

I heaved an immense sigh 
of relief when I was at last 
alone in the seeurity of my 
bedroom and free to recall 
the incidents of the evening. 
My mind was in a perfect 
muddle with all that I had 
seen and heard, and I sat 
down on the edge of my bed 
to try to straighten things out. 

Who was this mysterious 
young man whom I had 
stumbled upon in the wood? 
As she recovered conscious- 
ness his wife had called him 
Roy, and Roy was the name 
of Tanish’s son—and this son 
must not be mentioned in his 
presence under pain of an out- 
burst of rage! 

But the young man of the 
wood certainly bore an extra- 
ordinary resemblance to Jabez 
Morgan—a fact that I could 
not reconcile with the former 
being Roy Tanish., 

There was something, too, 
that was very strange in the 
wounding of that beautiful 
girl, Was it an accident? I 
felt certain that her husband 
had spoken the truth, and 
that he was as ignorant as 
myself of the facts. This, 
again, reminded me of the 
paper that I had taken from 
her bosom—the paper upen 
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which I had read the name 
Tanish, 

Altogether, the more I re- 
called the events of the even- 
ing, the more muddled did I 
become; nor was my condi- 
tion improved by a gentle 
tap upon my door, followed 
immediately after by the ap- 
pearance of a slip of paper 
which was pushed underneath 
from without. 
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I picked it up and read it 
by the dim light of my candle, 


“T must see you to-night. 
Wait until you hear a second 
tap upon your door. You will 
then find me in the corridor, 
and I shall guide you to where 
we can talk safely. 

Mm Ere 


So I was not yet through 
with the night’s adventures. 


CHAPTER IX, 


I waited nearly an hour be- 
fore the expected summons 
came. By that time all sound 
had died down in the house, 
and one could safely assume 
that every one had retired for 
the night, Then the signal 
was given, and I slipped noise- 
lessly out into the corridor. I 
could see nothing, but a small 
hand took mine and I was led 
along in the darkness to a 
sitting-room lit by a single 
candle, 

Marigold Tanish turned and 
faced me. 

“Forgive me for asking you 
to meet me in this surreptitious 
way, she said in a lew voice. 
“Tt seemed the only thing to 
do. You must be told some- 
thing of how we are situated 
here, or you may say things to 
my father which will start all 
our troubles afresh. So I 
asked you to meet me now, 
because it might be days be- 
fore I found an opportunity 
to talk to you alene, I hope 
you don’t mind, and that you 
don’t think it... indiscreet 
of me to meet you in this 
way?” 


“JT think I know you well 
enough, Miss Tanish, to have 
the utmost confidence in your 
discretion. It is enough for 
me that you think it necessary 
to speak tomealene. I should 
also like to say, before yeu tell 
me anything, that whatever I 
can do to help you will be dene 
with my whole heart.” 

“Thank you. I must say 
what has to be said as quickly 
as possible and bring this un- 
conventional interview to a 
close, My father, as you saw 
even on board the Sphinz, is a 
very hot-tempered man, and 
it has always been found best 
to avoid irritating him as 
much as possible, When we 
arrived home from America, 
he found that all his plans 
for the future had _ been 
upset, 

‘** About a year ago my father 
engaged a girlof about my age 
as a governess for Duncan, and 
also te some extent as a com- 
panion to me. She was a 
Belgian girl of good family, an 
orphan, who had been com- 
pelled te come out into the 
world to earn her living. She 
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was very good-looking and very 
clever in her conversation, but 
I must admit that I never 
eared for her very much, and 
that for all the time she was 
here we were never more than 
mere acquaintances. 

“Tt was different, however, 
with my father and with my 
brother Roy. Marie seemed 
to fascinate them both, and 
yet she was se clever that for 
some time she was able to pre- 
vent them from getting at 
loggerheads. Roy, you must 
know, is just about as hot- 
headed as his father, and both 
of them are very very obstin- 
ate. Perhaps,” she added with 
&@ wan smile, ‘“‘as it is a family 
trait, I am not entirely free 
from it myself. 

‘‘ There were many old family 
papers which at that time my 
father wasvery much interested 
in, and he used to have Marie 
help him sort them over and 
arrange them. He had some 
idea, I think, of writing a his- 
tory of thefamily. We go back 
a long time, you know, and in 
the days of the Jacobites we 
were hot and strong for the 
Stewarts. 

‘There was a lot of corre- 
spondence dating back to that 
time, some of it in French, and 
Marie used to translate these 
letters and make fair copies of 
them. There was also an old 
illegible scrawl which was 
written in Flemish, and this 
also Marie managed to decipher 
and translate. 

“The secret of that document 
is not mine to disclose. It is 
enough to say that my father 
became wildly excited over it, 
It was the cause of our visit 
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to America and the ill-feeling 
that arose between Mr Morgan 
and my father. 

“Tt was about that time 
that Roy and my father be- 
came estranged. Roy had 
fallen in love with Marie, and 
he did not take any pains to 
hide the fact. How far she 
encouraged him I cannot say, 
but I think she played a not 
very honourable part, although 
one must admit that her posi- 
tion was difficult. 

“My father, although he 
never directly told me so, had 
made up his mind that Marie 
should be his third wife. 

“The climax came one day 
when father surprised Roy and 
Marie in the garden. 1 was 
never told what happened, but 
Roy left the house the same 
day after a dreadful scene with 
his father. There is a small 
farm about two miles away 
which belongs to Roy. It was 
left to him by our mother, who 
died when we were children. 
It happened to be unoccupied 
at this time, and Roy went off 
there and started to farm the 
land. We have both got small 
incomes of our own, so that he 
was quite able to support him- 
self, 

“Meanwhile, after a violent 
quarrel with Marie, father be- 
came reconciled to her again, 
and it was soon afterwards 
that the discovery of the Flem- 
ish document was made. I 
must not tell you more of that, 
but it caused us to set out on 
our trip to America, leaving 
Marie at home to look after 
Duncan. Evidently father in- 
tended to be married on his 
return, or he would net have 
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been se anxious to engage you 
as Duncan’s tutor. 

*‘Our excursion te America 
did not succeed, and we re- 
turned home to find that in our 
absence Roy and Marie had 
been married, and were living 
at Blackdykes—the farm I 
told you of. 

‘There was @ terrible scene. 
I was afraid that my father in 
his rage would have a seizure 
or lose his reason, Later I 
feared that there would be 
bloodshed. 

“He had talked so much 
of Marie on the journey north, 
and had become so excited 
and fidgety, that I knew he 
was looking forward with un- 
usual pleasure to seeing her 
again, 

“We had wired the hour of 
our arrival, and the car was at 
the station to meet us. It was 
a great disappointment to 
father when he found that 
Marie had not come with it. 
He made no remark, however. 

“Tt was when we arrived 
here, and old Mrs Cunningham, 
the housekeeper, met us on the 
doorstep, that he first began 
to have an idea that something 
was wrong. The poor woman 
was in a state of terror. She 
had never summoned up cour- 
age to write and tell us what 
had happened, and now her 
cowardice was recoiling on her 
own head. 

“She stammered her news 
a3 best she could, poor thing, 
and it was then that I thought 
my father would have a seizure. 
His rage was terrible. It was 
evening when we arrived home, 
and already beginning to get 
dark, but he rushed out of the 
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house and set out in the direc- 
tion of Blackdykes as soon as 
he had collected himself suffi- 
ciently to take any action at 
all. 

“I dared not let him go alone. 
Heaven knew what awful 
thing would happen when he 
and Roy met. Iran after him 
and entreated him to wait until 
morning—to give himself time 
to think things over. ... He 
—he struck me across the 
face!” 

So far Marigold had told me 
her story clearly and without 
emotion, but at this point she 
broke down and wept softly. 
I made no attempt to comfort 
her, but silently awaited her 
recovery. My feelings towards 
Laird Tanish would not bear 
words—certainly not in the 
presence of his daughter. 

“TI saw then,’ continued 
Marigold, when she had dried 
her tears and ceased to sob— 
“IT saw then that it was useless 
to attempt to dissuade him. 
I fell behind, but followed ata 
little distance to Blackdykes. 
Evidently Roy had been warned 
of our home-coming and had 
anticipated trouble, for his 
house was carefully closed and 
he himself awaited us by the 
gate of the farmyard. 

‘Without a werd spoken, 
my father strode up to him 
as he sat upon the gate and 
struck him a blow full on the 
mouth that knocked him flying 
into the yard beyond. 

“ Roy behaved splendidly. I 
know that he is no coward, for 
I have seen him do many daring 
deeds in the years we have 
spent together, yet when he 
rose te his feet he made no 
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attempt to return the blow. 
You must bear in mind that 
he is almost as hot-headed as 
his father, and that for him to 
restrain himself in the face of 
sueh a deliberate attack was 
ne ordinary feat. 

“He rose up, and wiped 
away the blood that was trick- 
ling from his lip. Father tried 
te open the gate, but Roy 
stepped forward and held it 
shut. I was in terror in case 
this would bring them to blows 
again, so I rushed between, 
and begged them to control 
themselves, 

“Until now, neither had 
spoken a word, and it was 
almost with relief that I heard 
father begin te denounce Roy 
in the most terrible terms. 
There is no need to repeat what 
he said, even if I could re- 
member it all. Much of it 
was altogether unreasonable, 
and all of it was very painful 
to listen to. 

‘‘He east Roy off for ever, 
and vowed that he should never 
enter Hopeton all the days of 
his life. He spoke of Marie in 
terms that brought the blood 
rushing to Roy’s face, but still 
he held himself in, though the 
knuckles of the hand with 
which he clutched the gate 
grew white as he gripped. Oh, 
it was a horrible scene! 

“His language became so 
dreadful that at last Roy 
cried harshly to me, ‘For 
God’s sake, sis, take him 
away, or I shall strike him.’ 

‘It would have ended in an 
actual fight, I am sure, if 
father had not wrought him- 
self beyond his own endur- 
ance, and fallen in a kind 
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of fit. It passed off quickly, 
but he seemed weak and con- 
fused when he came to him- 
self, and offered no resistance 
when I led him away. 

‘‘Next day there was an- 
other dreadful scene, for in 
going through some of his 
papers he found that the old 
Fiemish document had dis- 
appeared, I thought that he 
would have rushed away again 
to Blackdykes to demand its 
return—for there can be little 
doubt that Marie had taken 
it—but strangely enough he 
acted quite differently. He had 
severed all connection with his 
son on the previous day, and 
he refused to speak to him 
again, even to demand back 
his property. 

“T don’t think the loss of 
the paper really matters, be- 
cause of course we have a 
translation of it — the copy 
we took to America—and the 
information in the paper is 
too vague to be of much 
value to Marie. But I am 
getting upon forbidden ground 
again. 

‘‘Now that I have told you 
all this, Dr Seaton, you will 
understand what a sore sub- 
ject my brother is in this 
house. From the day on 
which he missed this paper 
my father has never referred 
to his existence, and I am in 
constant terror in case any 
chance mention of Roy’s name 
should cause fresh trouble. 
My father is still very irri- 
table, and liable to fall into 
sudden fits of rage, but I am 
hoping that your coming may 
calm him to some extent.. He 
has a very high opinion of you, . 
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which is founded, strangely 
enough, upon the fact that 
you can beat him at chess. 
He has always been considered 
a very fine player, and I can- 
not remember him ever having 
met an opponent who could 
beat him as youdo. I am in 
hopes that your games may 
take his mind away from all 
this trouble, for, although he 
never mentions it, I am sure 
that he is brooding over it 
continually. 

‘Then there is Duncan—I 
only hope my father will not 
quarrel with you about him, 
for you are sure to disagree 
with his treatment of the poor 
little chap. Duncanis shy and 
nervous, but very affection- 
ate, and I am afraid Dr Forbes 
is right when he says that 
many of his ailments are 
caused by his father’s harsh 
treatment of him. It is not 
wilful cruelty—father would 
never be deliberately eruel— 
but his own nature is so dif- 
ferent that he does not under- 
stand Duncan’sshy ways, All 
this, however, you will see for 
yourself. I have kept you 
long enough already, and I 
have told you sufficient to 
enable you to avoid anything 
that would rouse my father’s 
anger.” 

‘* You have told me enough to 
let me see how much you your- 
self must have gone through 
during this trying fortnight, 
Miss Tanish,” I said. ‘You 
can rest assured of my sym- 
pathy. Whatever I can do to 
help you will be done with 
my whole heart. I shall 
humour your father in every 
way possible, but Duncan’s 
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welfare must be considered 
too,” 

“Of course,” agreed Mari- 
gold. “I hope now that he 
is to be in your care all the 
time, that he will soon be quite 
strong.” 

“By the way, when I was 
lost in the dusk this evening 
I saw some one on the hillside 
who, I thought, might be Mr 
Tanish. He was too far off 
for me to call to him, I think 
he was carrying a shot-gun. 
Could it have been your 
father?” 

“Very likely,” replied Mari- 
gold, ‘‘What a pity he did 
not see you! It would have 
saved you wandering about 
in the dark, Father got in 
just about half an hour before 
you arrived, and finding that 
Dr Forbes and his daughter 
were here, and that your lug- 
gage had already come, he 
immediately got at logger- 
heads with the Doctor about 
Dunean, I would not like you 
to judge him by this evening. 
It is only when he is put out 
that he behaves like that, and 
this evening when he came 
in he seemed very irritable, 
He may have had trouble with 
one of the tenants. Anything 
like that upsets him very 
much. But I have kept you 
up toe long. Let me guide 
you back to your room, 
and please be as noiseless as 
possible.” 

When at last I got inte my 
bed I heaved a sigh of relief, 
and wondered if I had really 
finished with the night's 
doings at last. 

I was still wondering when 
I lost myself in sleep. 
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CHAPTER X. 


I was awake early in the 
morning, and lay abed medi- 
tating on the events of the 
previous evening. 

What a man my new em- 
ployer must be! I had first 
come in contact with him 
while he was denouncing Jabez 
Morgan as a thief! I had 
had a struggle with him in the 
night—there could be no doubt 
it was he—while he was ran- 
sacking Morgan’s baggage! I 
now found good reason to 
believe that he had shot his 
son’s wife, whom he had him- 
self wanted to marry! 

How could I possibly live at 
peace withsuchaman? I had 
heard his language towards 
the loeal doctor, I knew that 
he had struck his eldest son in 
the mouth, and his daughter 
across her face, and that he 
bullied and thrashed an ailing 
child! How was he likely to 
treat me, if I insisted on having 
my own way with the boy? 

I speculated, too, on the 
mysterious document that was 
the cause of so much of the 
trouble in the Tanish family, 
But for it the trip to America 
would not have taken place, 
and consequently Roy and 
Marie would not have been 
left to ripen their love affair. 
But for it I would never have 
met the Laird and his daughter, 
nor, I felt sure, Jabez Morgan 
either. 

Morgan, without doubt, had 
crossed the Atlantic in pursuit 
of the Tanishes. He possessed 
something of value to them 
which he would not give up, 


and which Tanish had at- 
tempted to rob him of that 
night in our cabin, 

I went a step further in 
my speculations. I had been 
struck by the resemblance of 
Roy to Morgan. It must be 
that the same bleod ran in 
their veins, Morgan must be- 
long to an American branch of 
the family. He had told me 
that he had a Scottish ancestor 
—a Royalist. Yes, I was evi- 
dently on the right track, 

Finding myself brought up 
short in my deductions for lack 
of data, I rose and dressed. 

It was a lovely clear spring 
morning, and the view from 
my window was magnificent. 
Although fully three miles 
from the sea, Hopeton com- 
manded an extensive view of 
it. The house was situated at 
the head and high up the slope 
of a glen through which a recky 
burn flowed to the Firth of 
Clyde. On each side of the 
glen rose a range of low hills— 
those on the left as one faced 
the sea being the knolls 
amongst which I had wandered 
on the previous evening. The 
hills on the right of the glen 
were higher and clad in heather 
instead of grass—a difference 
which lent a pleasant variety 
to the landscape. The lower 
slopes of the valley were 
wooded, and through the breaks 
in the trees one saw the clear 
pools of the burn, and an 
occasional patch of dull red 
where the foree of the winter 
stream had eaten its way into 
the soft sandstone, 
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One could trace the burn 
right down the glen to where 
it spread widely over the pink 
sands that bordered the blue of 
the Firth. Away beyond, four- 
teen miles out on the water, 
lay the hills of Arran—the 
ultimate thing in the scene. 

As TI saw it all for the first 
time on that bright April 
morning, it was a glorious 
spectacle, And the solitude of 
it all! But for two or three 
distant splashes of white 
farm, half hidden in shelter- 
ing copses, the hills, the glen, 
the burn, the very Firth of 
Clyde and the Arran hills 
themselves, seemed arranged 
and displayed for the sole 
delectation of Hopeton. 

I wandered downstairs and 
out into the garden, without 
meeting any one but a couple 
of clean maids busy with the 
morning’s work, They gave 
me good-day quietly and with 
@ quick upward glance of the 
eyes that suggested apprehen- 
sion—as though every one in 
this gloomy house was con- 
tinually expecting an outbreak 
of rage. : 

I could now see the house— 
“the Big THoose,” as the 
country folk knew it—for the 
first time. It was built of 
yellow sandstone that time 
and weather had painted a 
sombre grey. No creepers hid 
its bald outlines, and the cold 
blue-green slates that roofed 
it detracted nothing from the 
inhospitable effect. The house 
had been built originally as 
&@ Square—almost a cube—but 
Succeeding generations had 
added wings on either side, 
greatly increasing the size, 
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though adding nothing to its 
architectural beauty. 

I must admit that —like 
most Scottish houses, and like 
many Scotchmen too — the 
unattractive exterior was not 
duplicated within. The cold 
stone walls and slated roof 
were built to resist the storms 
of winter; and inside, even in 
the most inclement weather, 
ene could be warm and cosy. 
The decoration and the furni- 
ture were perhaps a trifle heavy, 
but the large windows let in 
plenty of light, and the furni- 
ture, if old-fashioned, was com- 
fortable. 

Given a family of happier 
temperament, the whole air of 
Hopeton would have been 
different, 

As things were, a spirit of 
gloom seemed to overhang the 
house. 

I met my patient and pupil 
at breakfast. He was a pale 
puny little chap, small for his 
age, with the same apprehen- 
sive quick look in his eyes that 
I had noticed in the maids, but 
in his case greatly accentuated. 

He was in obvious terror of 
his father, and seemed to ex- 
pect in me a second tyrant. 
I saw that my first business 
must be to get rid of this 
notion and gain his confidence. 
To the few remarks I made to 
him during breakfast he replied 
in startled monosyllables, so I 
gave it up until I could talk 
with him alone. . 

The Laird was in excellent 
humour, and had I met him 
then for the first time I should 
have doubtless put him down 
as a typicsl jovial country 
gentleman. 
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“T see you've been up and 
out early having a look at the 
place,” he said to me. ‘Ah! 
These are changed days. There 
was a time when you could 
have stood on the threshold of 
Hopeton and seen nothing but 
the land of the Tanishes— 
barring the Arran hills across 
the Firth, The estate has 
dwindled and dwindled through 
successive generations until 
now we have enough to do to 
keep the roof over our heads, 
But we'll maybe change that 
yet,” he concluded with a 
strange smile. 

I thought it eurious that he 
should speak as though he 
were poverty-stricken, when I 
knew that he kept a fine car 
and two or three riding-horses, 
quite a retinue of servants, and 
had engaged a private doctor 
at a very considerable salary. 
I only learnt later that he was 
heavily in debt and that his 
whole estate was mortgaged, 

Yet such was the nature of 
the man that he must have 
everything as he wanted it, 
without counting the cost. 

I sat on at table with him 
until Marigold had gone away 
on some household duty, and 
the boy Duncan had slipped 
quietly out. I then took the 
bull by the horns, as I had made 
up my mind to do before break- 
fast. Better a good row at 
once than a perpetual squabble, 

“‘T want to talk to you about 
Dunean, Laird Tanish,” I 
began. 

“Well, Doctor, what do yeu 
think of him?” he replied. 

“T have seen too little of 
him to form anything of an 
opinion, nor do I wish to until 
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I have had a talk with Doctor 
Forbes,” 

His brows lowered at the 
name, but he merely com- 
pressed his lips without utter- 
ing a word. 

‘What I want to be sure of, 
now,” I went on, “is the ex- 
tent of my control over the 
boy. Unless I am to have full 
authority — unless my treat- 
ment is to go on without in- 
terference from you or any one 
else—it is useless for me to 
have anything to do with 
him.” 

“What do yeu mean—inter- 
ference from me?” said the 
Laird harshly, with a height- 
ened colour, 

“Merely that the boy must 
not be worried. It must be 
for me to say what he shall 
eat and when—what he shall 
learn—what exercise he shall 
take—in fact, I must have 
absolute autherity. A doctor 
cannot be successful without 
it.” 

I looked him full in the 
eyes as I spoke, and I saw 
that he understoed me, for he 
bit his lip and drummed his 
fingers on the table angrily. 

Yet he did not flare up 
in a passion as I had fully 
expected. 

‘‘Well, well,” he said after 
@ pause, during which he had 
glanced hither and thither un- 
comfortably, as if he did not 
care to meet my eyes. “A 
man should know his own job 
best. You must have a fair 
field. I leave the boy to you. 
About chess, now—when shall 
we make a start?” 

He was obviously anxious to 
get away from the subject of 
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his son. I guessed that my 
words had let him see his own 
behaviour to the boy in a new 
light. He saw himself, per- 
haps, as the bully that he 
really had been. 

“This evening, if it is agree- 
able to you,” I replied, equally 
glad to change the subject, as 
I had so easily gained my 
point. ‘This morning I must 
spend with Duncan, and in the 
afternoon I have an appoint- 
ment with Dr Forbes.” 

“We'll have a long sitting 
to-night then,” he agreed. 
“T’ve been reading up some 
new openings since I played 
you last. Maybe I'll turn the 
tables on you yet,” 

After I left him I wondered 
at my easy victory. I began 
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to think that I had some 
power over him, as Marigold 
had suggested. If my chess 
was responsible it would be 
easy to hold him in leash. 

Aboard ship I had not al- 
ways played my best game. 
Sometimes I played when I 
was not in the mood, and 
once or twice I had even al- 
lowed Laird Tanish to win in 
order to please him. I felt 
sure that if I really set my 
mind to it I could mate him 
every time. At Harvard I 
had been reckoned the most 
promising player for years 
back, and had never lest a 
game in a tournament. 

If my prestige with my em- 
ployer depended upon chess, I 
felt that I was safe. 


CHAPTER XI, 


In the afternoon I walked 
to Kilbrennan to keep my 
appointment with Dr Forbes. 
I took the short-cut over the 
hills, and found my way quite 
easily by daylight. 

As I walked down the farm 
road above the station, the 
whole village was laid out 
before me. It was in a hollow, 
about two miles from the sea, 
and comparatively sheltered 
for the countryside in which 
it was situated. It was rather 
@ dull-looking village, as they 
mostly are in Scotland, where 
the houses are either of cold 
grey stone or equally un- 
attractive rough-cast. 

I wondered as I walked 
which was the home of Dr 
Forbes, 

“Tt’s easy seen yere & 


stranger in Kilbrennan, or 
ye wudna be speirin’ for the 
Deacter’s hoose,” said the 
grocer, whom I accosted in 
his doorway. ‘“ Gang straucht 
bye a’ the shoaps, an’ up the 
brae beyont. Ye'll see twa- 
three hooses wi’ bits o’ gairden 
forenenst them, an’ the yin wi’ 
the ivy a’ ower it'll be the 
Doactor’s.” 

Having thanked my infor- 
mant, I followed his directions, 
and had no difficulty in pick- 
ing out the ivy-clad villa from 
the others near-by. The front 
garden was gay with tulips and 
golden wallflower. Hyacinths 
bloomed in the windows, 
which were ocurtained with 
delicately-bordered casement 
cloth instead of the stiff lace 
curtains that shrouded all 
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the other windows in the 
village. 


There was a cheerful bright 
air about the house that re- 
minded me ef what I had 
seen of England. The smiling 
maid informed me that the 
‘Doctor had been called out 
unexpectedly, but that Miss 
Betty awaited me in the 
“ paurler.” 

At the same moment Miss 
Betty herself appeared upon 
the scene—and I was immedi- 
ately at home, 

“Come along, Doctor Seaton. 
The dad is out at the moment, 
and I am commissioned to dis- 
tract your mind until he comes 
back. Take a comfy chair, 
What will you smoke? There 
are some cigarettes here, but 
if you prefer a pipe, light 
u ie 


I found myself in a cosy 
sitting - room, scented with 
spring flowers. The furniture 
was modern and artistic, the 
walls a soft plain green, and 
bare but for several land- 
scapes by rising painters of 
the Glasgow school, A piano 
stood across one corner, the 
keyboard open, and a number 
of sheets of music lay upon 
the floor. All the chairs were 
arm-chairs, and all of them 
looked as comfortable as it 
is possible for chairs to be. 

Meanwhile my hostess con- 
tinued to talk. 

‘You have been a great 
disappointment to me, Doctor 
Seaton. When we first heard 
that an American doctor was 
coming, I pictured an itiner- 
ant party in a very shiny 
silk hat, selling remedies for 
rheumatics from an orange- 
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box at the village. cross. 
Naturally I christened you 
‘Doctor Quack.’ Now you 
have gone and spoilt my 
picture. I can’t call you 
names after the way you 
backed up the dad last night. 
It was awfully decent of you. 
By the way, how is our friend 
the Monster of the Glen to- 
day? None the worse for 
his orgie of hate, I hope?” 

“Do you mean my employer, 
Mr Tanish?” I asked with an 
attempt at distance, but I am 
afraid that I smiled back at 
Betty's merry face. One 
could not help it,for it was a 
pleasure to be in her presence. 
I had not seen her properly in 
the shadows of the doorway 
on the previous evening, and 
her beauty came as a shock 
to me. 

Great masses of chestnut 
red hair crowned a face that 


‘seemed to me the loveliest I 


had ever seen. It was so full 
of life—of humour—and of 
understanding. Her eyes 
were large and brown - red, 
her lips soft and full, and her 
complexion of that degree of 
perfection that is only found 
in conjunction with hair like 
Betty’s—in other words, it was 
unique, 

“Of course I mean the 
Laird,” she replied, quite un- 
abashed by my attempt te 
stand by my employer, “I 
know that you can’t very well 
bite the hand that feeds you, 
but he doesn’t feed me, and 
I simply refuse to be silenced. 
You needn’t approve — you 
needn’t even listen unless you 
like—but you know as well as 
Ido that he isa beast. You 
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heard his remarks to the dad 
last night, and you had enough 
insight to diagnose the dad’s 
character for yourself. I 
could see that by the way 
you spoke. That is why Iam 
entertaining you instead of 
letting you study the year- 
before-last’s ‘Graphic’ in the 
eonsulting-room.” 

“Tt is awfally good of you, 
Miss Forbes,” I said truth- 
fully. ‘Though you make too 
_ much of what I said last night. 
I heard your father speak up 
for the dignity of our profes- 
sion, and [ felt that I must 
support him.” 

* You'll like the dad. He’s 
a dear. You mustn’t think 
that he is afraid of the Monster 
of the Glen because he didn’t 
answer him on his own lines, 
It’s simply that the dad is 
quite above all that vulgar 
abuse. It runs off him like 
water off a duck. He is a 
philosopher, and altogether 
much too fine a man to be 
shut up in a one-eyed hole 
like Kilbrennan. He would 
probably be a Harley Street 
specialist by this time if he 
hadn’t been afflicted with me. 
You see, my mother died when 
I was born, and the dad always 
insisted on looking after me 
himself, That is really why 
he has never got on. I wasa 
miserable little wretch, always 
having colds and things, and 
dad said I must live in country 
air, Therefore he stuck on 
here instead of taking chances 
that were offered to him. 
But wouldn’t you like to talk 
a bit now? I mustn’t be 
greedy.” 

“Td much rather listen to 
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you, Miss Forbes,” I replied, 
“It seems ages since I have 
met any one who is really 
cheerful.” 

“Yes, they are a pretty 
average gloomy lot up at 
Hopeton. Even poor Mari- 
gold has joined the mourners, 
I have tried to liven her up, 
but the Monster objects to me, 
and makes things as unpleas- 
ant as he can whenIlcall. I 
expect, also, that he takes it 
out of Marigold after I have 
gone. Why they should all 
be so dismal I can’t quite 
make out. Of course every 
one knows about Roy bolting 
with his father’s intended 
bride, but that hardly seems 
enough to give them all the 
miserables,”’ 

“Do you know Roy at all? 
What sort of a man is he?” 

“ Know him, bless you! He 
was the first sweetheart I ever 
had. We plighted our troth 
in an apple-tree at Hopeton 
about fifteen years ago. I 
admit that I pushed him off 
the branch soon afterwards, 
and that he cut his head 
rather badly by coming down 
on a rake, but we made it up 
again later, and for years, off 
and on—with a goodly number 
of offs—we were lovers.” 

‘‘Then you ought to be one 
of the gloomy ones too,” I sug- 
gested smilingly. 

“T suppose I ought. I’m in 
the swim really. As for what 
Roy is like, he is quite a nice 
boy—hot-headed and quick— 
but Iam sure he would never 
do anything mean. After all, 
he had as much right to marry 
Duncan’s governess as his 


father had—although why 
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either of them wanted her 
I have never been able to 
discover. She is one of those 
pale tragic-looking girls, and 
she never leoked one straight 
in the face, I am sorry for 
poor Roy, for I am sure he is 
in for lots of trouble, I have 
done my share now. I want 
to hear something about you. 
Why are you not more 
Amurrican? You  haven’t 
reckoned or guessed or cal- 
culated or said ‘Gee’ — not 
once since you came in!” 

I told her something of my 
past life, and we were still 
chatting pleasantly when the 
Doctor came in, 

‘You ken what a doctor’s 
life is, Dr Seaton,” he said as 
he shook my hand heartily. 
“He canna call his time his 
ain, so there’s nae need for me 
tae apologise. Has Betty man- 
aged tae amuse you wi’ her 
havers?” 

“Havers yourself, dad,” his 
daughter replied as she took 
his coat and hat and placed 
him a chair by the fire. ‘You 
know perfectly well you like 
to hear me blethering, and you 
expect everybody else to like 
it too. They are not all doting 
fathers, you know.” 

“Hoot awa’, lassie! You 
an’ your dotin’ faithers!” said 
the old Doctor with a merry 
smile, as he leant forward to 
rub his hands in front of the 
blaze. ‘‘Fine ye ken wha’s 
maister in this hoose. Ye 
daurna stir a finger or gi’e a 
wag o your tongue withoot 
leave frae the tyrant. Noo, 
rin awa’ an’ see tae maskin’ 
the tea. Dr Seaton and me 
ha’e a maist important medical 
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consultation forenenst us, an’ 
it’s nae place for a young 
lassie,” 

“ Squashed!” exclaimed 
Betty. “I’ve half a mind to 
give you no tea at all—only 
for the credit of Scotland I 


must be hospitable to the 
stranger. Get on with your 
important consultation. I 
know it. ‘Gi’e the bairn 


plenty o’ guid vittles an’ fresh 
air, an’ above a’ three table- 
spoonfuls o’ cod-liver oil ilka 
day. It’s a graun’ thing for 
bairns. "Deed an’ there’s nae- 
thing the like o’ it in the 
pharmacopeeia.’” 

As she concluded her bur- 
lesque Betty curtsied derisively 
and took her departure. 

“There's mony a true word 
spoken in jest,” remarked her 
father when she had gone. 
“There's naething wrang wi’ 
Duncan but juist want 0’ 
naitural affection in his faither. 
Keep him oot o’ the Laird’s 
sicht an’ you'll sune ha’e him 
weel, an’ as Betty says, gi’e 
him plenty o’ guid Norwegian 
cod-liver oil. It’s a graun’ 
thing for bairns. *Deed an’ 
there’s no’ the like o’ it 
in %? 


As he suddenly realised that 
he was giving me the original 
of his daughter’s imitation he 
stopped short, and we both 
laughed heartily. 

“Weel, weel, we've a’ got 
oor crotchets, an’ I’H no’ deny 
that cod-liver oil is yin o’ 
mine.” ! 

The doctor was such a 
hearty, jolly old soul that if 
he had advocated the advan- 
tages of strychnine as a bottle- 
food for infants I should not 
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have had the heart to dis- 
agree. 

By-and-by Betty returned 
and bere us off to the dining- 
room for tea. None of your 
afternoon teas with wafer- 
sandwiches and toy tea-cakes, 
but a genuine square meal! I 
saw for the first time a whole 
new series of varieties of 
scones—soda scones, whole- 
meal scones, potato scones, 
pancakes, oatcakes, and 
Heaven knows what else—all 
home-baked and all delicious. 
Betty insisted upon me trying 
them all, and we made for our- 
selves a great deal of simple 
merriment out of the subject. 

If I have described my visit 
to the Forbes’s at some length, 
there is this excuse for it—if 
there were ne other—that it 
came as such a pleasant relief 
from the gloom and worry of 
Hopeton that it impressed me 
much more strongly than it 
might have dene in other 
circumstances. 

I left soon after tea, but not 
before I had received a most 
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hearty invitation from the 
Doctor to drop in and see 
them whenever I could, Betty, 
too, invited me back in her 
own peculiar —but not less 
genuine—fashion. 

“I forgive you for deceiving 
me,’’ she said, as I shook hands 
with her. ‘If you had turned 
out the real genuine Amurrican 
doctor, I should have missed 
&@ new person to talk to. Do 
come and be talked to when 
you can. I hope you don’t 
mean to let the Monster of 
the Glen keep you from know- 
ing us. He hasn’t bought 
your soul, has he? If not, 
I don’t see what’s to prevent 
you dropping in here at times 
—and be sure and come to tea. 
We can produce dozens of 
different kinds of scones yet.” 

I wandered back over the 
hillside in a happier frame of 
mind than I had been in since 
I crossed the border. After 
all, then, everything in Scot- 
land was not harsh and gloomy, 
as my first experience tended 
to show. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE REBEL. 


BY ELLA MACMAHON, 


I FIRST saw him in the 
village on Sunday morning 
what time the ehurches of 
the various denominations 
empty themselves of their 
congregations, He was a 
slender youth, and carried 
himself bueyantly. He wore 
a Donegal tweed suit of 
modish pretensions, pale-green 
socks, stout brown bregues, 
and a sham-velour Homburg 
hat. The green socks and 
whitey-grey tweed provided 
two out of the three colours 
of the Sinn Fein spectroscope, 
and I expected that an orange 
tie would complete the trinity ; 
but his tie was of a revolu- 
tionary red, and went ap- 
propriately with the handsome 
bush of close-curling copper- 
coloured hair which billowed 
out at the back of his head 
under the Homburg hat, and 
suggested Bolshevism and 
anarchism and all the isms 
pertaining te revolt, His 
face was good-looking, dark- 
eyed, clean-shaven, well- 
nourished. 

He turned in at the gate 
leading to ‘Mosey” Doyle’s 
cottage, and I was informed 
that he was Mosey’s grand- 
son, The former had been a 
friend of mine in days of 
yore, and I had resolved to 
pay him a visit to renew old 
acquaintance, and also to 
renew a pair of shoes; for 
Mosey had a oure of soles, 
and I knew his skill in sol- 


ing and heeling. I took the 
shoes to him on Monday morn- 
ing. He was at his beneh in 
the little old dim room wherein 
he had plied his cobbling for 
more than half a century. 
His greeting was as cordial 
2s man could make it. He 
paid me florid compliments on 
my looks, and declared it was 


growin’ younger I was, every 


day ! 

It was at this point that my 
friend the Rebel entered. He 
strolled in apparently in the 
enjoyment of leisure. He still 
wore the Homburg hat, whieh 
he did not trouble to remove. 
His grandfather introduced 
him with a slightly timorous 
manner. I fancied I caught 
@ shade of anxiety in Mosey’s 
wrinkled, bronze-coloured face, 
but the youth responded to 
my greeting with politeness, 
just tinged, perhaps, with 
faint superciliousness. 

This interchange of ameni- 
ties over, I unwrapped the 
paper round my shoes and 
showed them to Mosey. He 
examined them critically, re- 
marking en passant that the 
price of leather would frighten 
the heart out of ye! However, 
in the end he stated a price, 
and promised to have the 
“little shoes” (Mosey invari- 
ably added this adjective to 
every lady’s boots or shoes) 
ready in a couple of days. 

I was on the point of de- 
parture when my old friend’s 
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grandson suddenly made a 
wild snateh at the shees. He 
peered into their interior with 
savage intensity, then with 
unaccountable violence flung 
them from him as if they had 
stung him, 

“Made in England!” he 
hissed at his grandfather. 

I leoked at him blankly and 
then at Mosey. The latter 
refused to look at me, but he 
took up the paper, wrapped 
it round the shoes again, 
and handed the parcel back 
to me. 

“ What—what is it?” I ex- 
claimed helplessly. The old 
manu made dramatic passes 
with his hands. 

“Tis not me,” he said mag- 
- vnificently, “that'll lay a hand 
to a boot or a shoe made in 
England till Ireland is free.” 

_ A wild desire to laugh seized 
me, but knowing the Irish 
peasant I erushed it, But I 
looked from Mesey to my 
Rebel, and he looked at me, 
and blatant swank—no other 
word expresses it—irradiated 
him from head to foot. Again 
I wanted to laugh, and this 
timeI did. I turned to Mosey. 

“Well, good-bye, Mosey,” I 
said; “I’m sorry you can’t 
oblige me, but I’m really not in 
any pressing need of the shoes ; 
they can wait till I get back 
to London, though I’d rather 
youdid them. They wouldn’t 
be the first you’ve soled for 
me,” 

He muttered something in- 
audible, and I went out of the 
little dark dirty room into the 
glowing sunshine, with the 
shoes under my arm and con- 
fused wonder in my mind. 
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Later in the day, I was 
coming back from the river 
through the woods when whom 
should I see approaching but 
Mesey. I made to pass him 
by, bat he stopped me. 

“ Whist!”? he said mysteri- 
eusly. ‘I’m huntin’ you this 
hour back; what I’m wishing 
te tell you is this: leave the 
shoes ready and I'll come up 
for them this evening, and I’ll 
de them for ye betther than 
new, and,” he winked, “sure 
the divil a ha-porth he’ll ever 
know about it,” 

“‘Mosey,” I said, feeling an 
acute spasm of mirth, ‘are 
you a Sinn Feiner?” 

‘Ah, God love ye, no, I’m 
not, but,” he lowered his voiee, 
“the way it is now, ye have te 
humour them if ye want to get 
yer life in these days.” 

He had laid one bony, big- 
veined hand on my arm and 
was gazing at me with a 
strange, deprecating, affection- 
ate expression quivering over 
his face, 

“In that case,” I observed, 
“IT think you’re very foolish 
$6—44-17? 

He interrupted me quickly. 

“I give ye me worrd an’ 
there’s millions more like me 
in Ireland this day.” 

“Well,” I protested, “if I 
were you I’d see that young 
grandson of yours further 
before I humoured him,” 

He looked distressed. 

“Ye would not,” he said 
pleadingly; “sure him and 
the whole of them is up in 
an element, and that’s Ged’s 
truth; ‘tis too much they 
know and too much larnin’ 
that’s put into them, and they 
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don’t know what to be at 
next; but if I was to thwart 
him, the Lord knows what he’d 
go and do; and what would J 
do if I was to see him hanging 
by the neck on a tree as many 
a one before him hung out 
there ”—he pointed—“ on Gib- 
bet Hill?” 

I was silent from sheer help- 
lessness. 

“ But ye'll give me the little 
shees new; sure it'd go to me 
heart te deny ye anything.” 

“Very good, Mosey, I will. 
But if he finds out, den’t 
blame me,” 

“The divil a taste he'll find 
eut. Sure and how would he. 
I'll keep them hid tight and do 
them when he’s out with the 
letters.” 

‘Letters,’ I 
“what letters?” 

“The post, to be sure.” 

“Post! Is he a postman?” 

‘“Bedad he is, letter-carrier 
fer the district, and he only 
eighteen; but he’s a grand 
scholar, glory be to God! what 
I never was. It’s the fine life 
they have now—bicycles and 
motor-ears, and never soil their 
hands, And for pay, oh! there’s 
nothing like the Governmint 
money after all. With rises 
te-day and rises to-morrow 
and the war bonus on the top 
of all, God bless us and save 
us! if I’d had the Governmint 


ejaculated ; 
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pay in me day it’s the quare 
forchune I’d be leavin’ behind 
me.” 

I could feel my mouth fall 
open foolishly. 

“Then I suppose he de- 
livers English letters,” I said 
stupidly. 

‘*QOh, faith he does, English 
and Irish and every letter 
that’s in it,” he replied blandly. 
‘‘ He’s a smart boy, mind ye!” 

“ He is,” I agreed. 

‘‘But,” his voice and his eyes 
grew eager, “yell give me the 
little shoes; sure he'll never 
know a word about it.” 

Yes,” I said, “you shall 
have them.” 

He beamed upon me as if I 
were making him » present of 
them. 

Walking through the village 
the following day, a scarlet 
bicycle fled past me with the 
Rebel on it, The bright buttons 
of ignoble servitude glinted in 
the sunshine on his blue coat, 
and the copper curls were more 
ebullient and anarehical than 
ever, bursting out under the 
small old-fashioned kép: with 
which the British Government 
eovers the heads of its postal 
servants. He was whistling 
as he went. 

A couple of days later the 
shoes reappeared in my bed- 
room beautifully re-soled. 

Well, well! 
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AN AIRMAN’S EXPERIENCES IN EAST AFRICA. 


BY LEO WALMSLEY. 


XI. A FLIGHT TO THE RUFIJI. 


THE Germans were busily 
engaged in getting all their 
steres south of the Rufiji 
river, over which, at a place 
called Kibambawe they had 
built a bridge. An aerial re- 
connaissance had been carried 
out over Kibambawe from 
Morogoro by Van der Spuy 
and Hewitt (one of the 
“heavies”), and they had 
gleaned some valuable informa- 
tion. At the very moment of 
their arrival there, hundreds 
of German porters were en- 
gaged in towing a big lighter 
up the stream, and with the 
machine flying at about 400 
feet Hewitt had thrown them 
inte utter consternation by 
means of his Browning pistol. 
For some reason or other our 
aeroplanes were not fitted with 
Lewis guns, a great disadvan- 
tage I always thought. 

The Staff was now desireus 
of having another reconnais- 
sance over this place, and at 
the first opportunity I was 
sent out with Albu as pilot. 
Flying first of all to the 
Dathumi pesition we struck 
the Rufiji road, and followed 
this to its junction with the 
Kissaki read near to a large 
military camp called Beho 
Beho, 

There was very little of 
interest here and we wasted 
ne time. Keeping within sight 
of the main road, we had no 
difficulty in finding the way, 


although our objective was as 
yet completely hidden by the 
eloud-pack which floated in the 
air 500 feet below. The ground 
immediately underneath was 
obscured only at intervals, but 
rarely could we see objects out- 
side a radius of half a mile. 
Ten minutes after leaving Beho 
Beho we passed over an extra- 
ordinary lake. There was no 
sign ef vegetation on or near 
its banks, which seemed to be 
encrusted with some white 
saline substance, and wisps of 
steam were rising from its sur- 
face. We discovered later that 
it was a hot soda lake, 

At last we sighted the river, 
gleaming like silver threugh a 
gap in the clouds, and I began 
to feel deliriously happy. After 
all, there was something very 
wonderful about being able to 
fly miles and miles ahead of 
our forces, looking on things 
ef tremendous military im- 
portance, gazing as it were 
into the very soul of the 
enemy, The aeroplane is the 
X-Rays of modern warfare, 
and on its skilful use depends 
the diagnosis of the enemy’s 
plans and intentions. It was 
almost ludicrous te think that 
a couple of lads like ourselves, 
te whom soldiering was merely 
an accident of the war, should 
be able to see sights and make 
reports over which grey-haired 
and battle-searred generals 
would ponder. 
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It was not long before we saw 
the bridge, or rather the bridges 
of Kibambawe, There were 
twe, connected by a sandy 
island lying in mid-stream. 
There were groups of large 
stone huts on either side of 
the river, and a line of trenches 
ran along the southern bank. 
There was little sign of move- 
ment, and to all appearances 
the place was unoccupied. But 
the Germans by this time had 
learnt what to expect when 
they heard the drone of our 
engine in the sky, and the first 
thing they did in any camp 
was to prepare strong dug- 
outs, to which they retired at 
the sign of approaching danger, 
The niggers, on the other hand, 
were left to shift for them- 
selves and were told to hide 
in the bush. The water of the 
Rufiji was crystal clear, and 
the shoals and rocks of the 
river - bed were revealed with 
remarkable detail. 

In order to make a sketch 
we dived down underneath the 
cloud-pack, but the air was so 
bumpy that we had to climb 
back immediately, and I had 
to take advantage of the gaps 
in the cloud to complete my 
drawing of the bridge, trenches, 
and camp. Hardly had I 
finished when the engine com- 
menced to miss and vibrate 
in a most alarming manner. 
There are occasions when the 
pleasures of flight fade like the 
dew at sunrise. As an ob- 
server, one’s sele interest in 
life is immediately concentrated 
on the ground, searching for a 
landing - place, and in Hast 
Africa one never found such 
things. The whole of the 
country between the Rufiji 
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and the Mgeta too, was wild, 
waterless, and uninhabited, 
and the prospeet of a foreed 
landing was not an agreeable 
one, Still the engine sounded 
by no means hopeless, although 
that beastly vibration grated 
horribly on one’s nervous sys- 
tem, Naturally the pilot had 
turned homewards at the first 
sign of trouble, but we seemed 
to be erawling along at a 
snail’s-pace. It always feels 
like that with a failing engine 
over the enemy’s lines—just as 
though you were trailing 4 
sheet-anchor behind. 

Many long hours seemed to 
pass before the Tulo aerodrome 
hove in sight, and when we 
finally switched off to land, 
our respective sighs sounded 
leud above the whistle of the 
wires and struts. 

A couple of days later I 
returned from a _ successful 
shoot to find that in my 
absence half the camp had 
been burnt down. My own 
grass hut and everything inside 
it, including more than a hun- 
dred films, my diaries for the 
last four years, my cameras, 
field-glasses, shot-gun, and all 
my kit, were eompletely de- 
stroyed. It was a stunning 
blow, and above all things I 
wept for my diaries and films. 
I was simply left with what I 
had en—boots, socks, slacks, 
shirt, and helmet. 

The shock of it all brought 
on @ nervous breakdown, and 
a day or two later I was 
ordered to take a month’s 
rest at the Convalescent Home 
in Zanzibar. 

On the third day following 
my disastrous fire at Tulo I 
arrived at Merogore, where I 
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was informed that I might 
leave for the coast by the even- 
ing train. The only accommo- 
dation proved to be the tender 
of the lecomotive, the most 
comfortable regions ef which 


were already ecoupied by a 


number of Staff officers and 
their servants. However, Ma- 
ganga very optimistically slung 
my kit (water-bottles, officers, 
for the use of one, haversacks 
O.F.U.0O. 1) on to the coals, 
and staggering over a wrig- 
gling and cursing heap of 
humanity I managed te find 
an unclaimed space on a 
nigger’s leg, and there I settled 
down for the journey. We 
left about 11 P.M, by which 
time there were no less than 
thirty-six people on board the 
tender. It was an unspeak- 
able night, but the sight of a 
very dapper red-tabbed staff- 
major trying to sleep, with one 
leg cocked up at an angle of 
90 degs. and his head resting 
on an iren shevel, made up for 
many things. At nine in the 
morning we pulled into the 
station of Daresalam. With- 
eut waiting to explere the 
town, I rushed round to the 
Naval Office and obtained per- 
mission to embark on a whaler 
which was leaving immediately 
for Zanzibar. For once I felt 
the lack of kit to be a distinot 
advantage, for I got on board 
just as the anchor was 
weighed. 

How good it was to taste the 
sea air and to feel the cool 
monsoon playing on one’s 
cheeks; to hear the plaintive 
eries of the sea-birds; te watch 
the bright blue waves of the 
Indian Ocean dancing in the 
sunlight, the gossamer-winged 
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flying -fish gliding joyously 
through the air, the great 
blue-backed porpoises gambol- 
ing madly in front of the 
bows. 

It was late in the afternoon 
when the dazzling white walls 
of the town rose up as if by 
magic from the sea. Gradu- 
ally a thin green line of cocoa- 
nut palms became visible, and 
then the masts and rigging of 
dhows and little ships. Seon 
we could make eut the Sultan’s 
Palace, from which the tired 
“ Hunter of the East” was now 
unwinding his “‘ nose of light.” 
A wonderful scent of cleves, 
cocoanut, and incense assailed 
my nostrils as I stood gazing 
tewards the shore; darkness 
had now fallen, and a hundred 
twinkling lights were reflected 
in the softly lapping waters 
which encircled the town; 
the dull boom of a distant 
tom-tom, the weird wailing of 
@ muezzin from the mosque, 
the musical babble of many 
Voices were borne in perfect 
harmony through the still 
warm air, and I began to feel 
myself sinking into a hypnotic 
trance, ».°. 

“Come en, Flying Corps, the 
boat’s waiting for you!” broke 
in the gruff hearty veice ef the 
skipper. ‘‘ Where’s your kit ?” 

“In my pocket!” I replied 
with a feeble smile, 

The convalescent home, one 
of the Sultan’s numerous ex- 
palaces, was magnificent, I 
spent the time chiefly in 
spending money, exploring 
the bazaars and the old town, 
sketching, zoolegising in the 
coral reefs, and fishing in a 
ramshackle eld dug-out. On 
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the fourth day I developed a 
sharp attack of fever and was 
“admitted” to the European 
hospital. The “ward” to 
which I was detailed was a 
tiny room containing two beds, 
in one of which lay a very 
ebvious senior naval officer, 
who glared at me in a most 
unsympathetic way as I 
entered. 

“Good afternoon, sir!” I 
ventured. 

No answer, but the glare 
developed into a scowl. 

I proceeded to undress, feel- 
ing not a little embarrassed. 
The air seemed charged with 
electricity. Silently I prayed 
for the speedy arrival of the 
nurse,—perhaps she would— 
well, introduce us. No nurse 
arrived, however, and I made 
the change from shorts into 
pyjamas with as much dignity 
as I could muster, feeling all 
the time like a night-bomber 
in the glare of the enemy’s 
searchlights, 

“Umph—F lying Corps, I 
expect.” 

The voice gave me such a 
start that I knocked over the 
bedside table, and a collection 
of medicine bottles and glasses 
crashed on the floor with a 
fearsome noise. 

‘*Umph — nerves — hew old 
are you?” 


XII, KILWA AND THE 


After ten days at the Con- 
valescent Home I left for 
Daresalam. I crossed in an 
Arab dhow, an exciting and 
unforgettable experience. I 
have never seen such cock- 
roaches in my life. Arriving 
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I answered as a trembling 
slave might answer the ques- 
tioning of an Eastern Poten- 
tate, 

Followed a deadly silence of 
half an hour. Then I happened 
to notice his cap, bearing the 
badge of the Royal Naval 
Air Service. Something must 
be done to break the tension. 
Here at any rate was a bond 
of sympathy. We were air- 
men. Perhaps if I asked him 
something about his particular 
type of machine... . 

“T hear that your seaplanes 
won't climb, sir!” I said 
nervously. 

I suppose it was a somewhat 
tactless remark, yet I was 
hardly prepared for the vol- 
cano of wrath which immedi- 
ately burst forth from the 
other bed. 

* And who the —— told you 
that, you young ; some 
landlubber who—— !” 

I retired under the blankets 
while the storm blew past. 
An hour later he spoke again 
in much softer tones, 

‘“Umph—what’s yeur tem- 
perature ? ” 

‘One hundred and four, sir!” 

“ Umph—better have this 
rug of mine!” and with that 
he came over and tucked me 
in as gently as a mother would 
do her babe. 


TRAGEDY OF CLOWE. 


at Daresalam, I feund that I 
had to leave on the next boat 
for Kilwa, and report on the 
aerodrome then under prepara- 
tion at that place. At Kilwa 
Kissiwani, from which the road 
runs twenty miles northwards 
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to Kilwa proper, a car was 
waiting for me, and within an 
hour I was at the aerodrome. 
Here I found Osman, a pilot 
who had only reeently been 
sent out to the Squadron, and 
who had been placed in charge 
of the aerodrome construction 
gang. A very unfortunate site 
had been chosen, in low swampy 
ground which premised to be- 
come @ lake after the first 
shower of rain. The aeroplanes 
were wanted too urgently, 
however, for us to change it 
at present, and speeding up 
the niggers we managed to 
make it safe in a day or two: 
then wiring to Daresalam that 
all was ready, we patiently 
awaited the coming of the 
machines. The natives were 
all very excited at the prespect 
of seeing one of the “ big birds” 
come to roost. They had ocea- 
sionally seen aircraft ef the 
R.N.A.S. and they knew quite 
a fair amount about bombs, 
but they could not quite under- 
stand where the human beings 
fitted in. 

The whole populace rushed 
out of doors when a loud hum 
announced the approach of the 
first “‘ndege.” Thousands of 
eyes were strained eagerly to 
the sky, and deep gasps of 
astonishment were heard as 
the machine descended in a 
steep spiral, flattened out over 
the palm-trees, swoeped down 
gently and kissed the ground 
as daintily as a butterfly 
alighting on a wisp of grass. 
It was Carey - Thomas — whe 
was to take command of the 
Flight. The niggers pressed 
round and regarded him with 
awe and wonder written in 
their faces. 
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Two other machines were 
to be expected at intervals of 
fifteen minutes, and I returned 
to the aerodrome in time to see 
the first one land safely. It 
was Jansen, and there atill 
remained Clowe. <A quarter of 
an hour passed and no sign 
came: in half an hour we 
began to feel worried, for the 
sun was sinking rapidly—and 
yet no familiar hum in the sky. 
We sheuld have had a wire 
from Daresalam had he re- 
turned. When six o'clock 
struck we knew that he must 
have come down, for his petrol 
ceuld only last 3} hours, and 
we resigned ourselves to the 
inevitable. 

They say that war has made 
soldiers callous to the horrors of 
death. Perhaps this is true, 
but in a little Flight like ours, 
one could never really shake 
off that terrible feeling of de- 
spondency when one of the 
mess was “missing.” Although 
experience had taught us that 
“missing”? usually meant a4 
few days wandering in the 
bush and a happy return to 
eamp, yet there was always 
that disturbing sensation of 
uncertainty ; and although at 
dinner that night we had all 
the outward appearances of 
being a mederately cheerful 
party, I'll guarantee there was 
not one in whose mind thoughts 
of our comrade were not upper- 
most, 

Late in the evening, orders 
eame down from General Hos- 
kins, who was now in command 
ef the Kilwa foree, that we 
were to attempt a reconnais- 
sance a8 soon as possible over 
Kibata, a military post seme 
forty miles north-west, in which 
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our infantry at that time were 
more or less surrounded by a 
powerful force of the enemy. 
The map of this section was 
particularly inaccurate, and 
very little information could 
be given as te how we should 
find our way to the place. 
We were simply told that it 
was a big white fert on the 
top of a hill, and that several 
native roads converged upen it. 

Carey-Thomas and I left at 
daybreak next morning. The 
wind was blowing from the 
sea, and we took off in the 
direction of the town, which 
we skimmed over at 200 feet. 
The quaint flat-roofed white 
Arab houses gleaming amongst 
the rich green foliage of the 
cocoanut palms made a thor- 
oughly delightful picture. <A 
broad yellow beach of spark- 
ling sand, patched here and 
there with mangroves, divided 
the town from the sea, whose 
great monsoon rollers broke on 
the shore in scintillating lines 
of foam. Sunken coral - reefs 
and green sea- gardens were 
revealed as through a magic 
mirrer as we flew outward 
over the water. Soon we 
banked steeply and turned to- 
wards the land. Above the 
town the ground rises gently 
in a series of hills, eovered 
with cocoanuts, native culti- 
vation, and exquisitely-tinted 
mango-trees. Ten miles north 
the mighty silver coils of the 
Matandu river were diseern- 
ible, and we set our course in 
that direction. Although the 
sun was shining brilliantly, 
heavy patches of cloud hung 
over the hills Kibata way, and 
soon we had te commence 
dodging. There is something 
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very fascinating about cloud 
dodging. The way is blocked 
by a dense bank ef cumulus; 
to fly through this is not dan- 
gerous but uncomfortable, and 
of course the ground may be 
hidden for many minutes—a 
fatal thing when one has to find 
one’s way by tracing & narrow 
native path through the jungle. 
To climb above this cloud is 
perhaps possible, but obviously 
possesses no advantage: to fly 
below means being “‘ bumped” 
in a most disagreeable manner. 
Therefore the only thing to do 
is to find a clear gap or “pass,” 
and at this game we quickly 
became expert. It was usually 
the observer’s task to stand 
up from his seat, choose the 
way, and wave his hands to 
right or left as a guide to the 
pilot. Sometimes we would 
fly through wonderful cloud 
caves, ornamented with airy 
stalactites and stalagmites, or 
pass under frowning cliffs and 
over yawning chasms. It was 
all very nice on the homeward 
journey, when there was no 
need to worry about finding 
the way, but going out it kept 
us in a perpetual state of 
anxiety. 

North of the Matandu the 
ground is clothed in dense 
forest, in which the road was 
frequently hidden for miles, 
A native path never by any 
chance runs straight, and it 
was a very difficult task to 
pick it up again after once 
losing it from sight. However, 
our luck was in, and at last 
Wwe were overjoyed to get a 

limpse of the little white fort, 
just before it was blotted out 
by an immense cloud. It was 
nearly ten minutes before we 
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saw it again, and by that time 
we were well to the south of 
it. Bumps or no bumps, we 
had to come down, and pull- 
ing back the throttle Carey 
pushed the joystick forward. 
We were not much more than 
1000 feet from the ground 
when the machine flattened 
out, The country below was 
very mountainous and still 
forest elad. Several trench 
lines could be seen, but before 
attempting to sketch them I 
decided that we should first 
of all fly over the fort in order 
to get our bearings, 

It was a typical “Boma,” 
built of bricks and plaster, 
with dazzling white cement 
walls, and presenting from the 
air at any rate a very spick- 
and-span appearance. Part of 
it had been destroyed by the 
German artillery, which had 
done some very effective shoot- 
ing. The slopes of the hill had 
been cleared of forest, and this 
open space was being shelled 
continuously. Immediately 
above the fort I gave the signal 
to Carey and he commenced a 
steep turn: in the middle of 
it and without a moment’s 
warning the engine suddenly 
stopped dead! Instinctively 
he put the nose of the machine 
down and we started to glide 
towards the ground, With no 
small ameunt of apprehension 
I looked towards the bare hill- 
side: as a landing-ground its 
attractiveness did not thrill me. 
Even if we did crash safely 
there was the Hun shell fire to 
eonsider. However, I put every 
confidence in the judgment of 
my pilet and resigned myself 
to the inevitable. It is a 
curious sensation, sitting in a 
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comfortable upholstered seat, 
feeling physically fit in every 
sense, yet knowing that within 
the space of perhaps a minute 
one may be a mangled corpse. 
It is not the sense of fear that 
is uppermost in one’s mind by 
any means, and it is a mistake 
to imagine that all a man’s 
sins float across his conscious- 
ness on occasions like these, 
The time is usually much too 
short. 

As we came nearer to the 
ground the bumps became very 
violent indeed, and sometimes 
it was hard te keep in one’s 
seat. I had loosened my belt— 
@ wise precaution in case the 
machine was badly smashed 
up—and had curled my legs 
under my body in order to 
keep them out of the way of 
the engine should it be pushed 
forward. At 300 feet I closed 
my eyes and waited fer the 
final crash. 

Hours and hours seemed to 
pass, ... and then instead of 
the sound of rending wood 
and timber came the very 
welcome splutter of the engine, 
complaining badly at first and 
then swelling out into its 
wonted roar. I locked round 
at Carey. He shouted glee- 
fully, but his face still wore a 
leok of anxiety. Slowly we 
climbed, but so low had we 
come that our way home was 
still barred by the hills, In 
five minutes, however, the alti- 
meter was registering 1000 
feet, with the engine still run- 
ning perfectly. Naturally we 
turned homewards as soon as 
eur height permitted, and for 
an hour we flew along over 
the forest expecting every 
minute that the engine would 
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fail again. Apart from an 
occasional “miss,” each of 
which sent my heart into my 
throat, it behaved splendidly, 
and at last we landed safely 
at the aerodrome. Climbing 
out ef our seats we shook 
hands without saying a word, 
but there was a look in our 
eyes that meant much more 
than words could express. 

Good news awaited us. 
Clowe had landed safely at 
Mikindani, close to the Portu- 
guese border and about 100 
miles south of Kilwa. He had 
been unable to identify our 
aeredrome on his way down, 
and had simply pushed on 
until his petrol had finished. 
He would leave for Kilwa as 
soon as he received a supply 
of fuel which the Naval 
people were sending ashore, 
and we might expect him that 
evening. 

The cause of our engine 
trouble was discovered to be a 
ehoking of the petrol intake 
to the carburettor. Nearly a 
thimbleful of a peculiar red mud 
was taken frem the gauze-filter, 
and the mechanics were very 
puzzled as to how it had got 
there, for the tanks and pipes 
had been thoroughly cleaned 
out several times before the 
flight. They would be care- 
fully examined and recleaned 
before we ventured out again. 

Kilwa Kivinje is a very pic- 
turesque old town, and once it 
was a very busy slaving port. 
It is inhabited chiefly by Swa- 
hili fishermen and farmers, but 
there are many pure Arabs 
and a few Indian traders. At 
this time of the year, a month 
before the heavy rains, it was 
particularly unhealthy; and, 
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although the thermometer 
rarely climbed higher than 
98 degs. in the shade, the heat, 
on account of the moisture, was 
very trying. Fully 75 per cent 
of the mechanics were already 
down with malaria, and it was a 
difficult business to keep more 
than two machines in order. 
Throughout the campaign the 
work ef our men had been 
magnificent. Most of them 
were South Africans, but this 
does not mean that they were 
in any way inured te the con- 
ditions of tropical Africa. On 
account of disease, the werk 
of the men who were more or 
less fit was frequently doubled, 
and it was ne unusual thing 
for one of them to putin twelve 
hours’ continueus work on a 
defective engine or a damaged 
machine, so that it oeuld take 
the air in the shortest possible 
time. 

About four in the afternoon 
@ wireless message came to 
say that Clowe had left Miki- 
ndani for Kilwa. Big smoke 
fires were immediately pre- 
pared and a sharp look-out 
kept for his arrival. About 
five o’clock he was sighted, 
well out to sea, and evidently 
endeavouring to keep clear of 
the heavy storm-clouds that 
hung ever the land. He dis- 
appeared in five minutes, and 
although Very lights were sent 
up at intervals until dark, he 
was neither seen nor heard 
again, 

Karly next morning, Osman, 
flying the machine we had used 
for Kibata, was sent up the 
coast to look for him. Three 
and a half hours later he re- 
turned with an exciting story. 
He had flown north to the 
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mouth of the Rufiji, and there 
had encountered a very heavy 
storm, that had blown him out 
to sea. Suddenly the engine 
stopped dead, even as it had 
done with us the day before, 
and he glided dewn threugh 
the terrential rain, expecting 
to crash into the water. At 
500 feet, however, the air be- 
came clearer, and he discovered 
that he was over Mafia Island, 
where the R.N.A.S. had an 
aerodreme. Just he was about 
to land the engine picked up 
again, and he decided to turn 
for Kilwa, as the way was now 
clear of cloud. He seemed re- 
markably pleased to be back. 
The peculiar red mud was 
found once mere in the ear- 
burettor, but it was several 
days before the mystery of its 
origin was selved. It was due 
te a defective tank, the in- 
terior of which had not been 
properly treated to resist the 
corrosive action of the petrel ; 
aud this demonstrates how easy 
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it is for a careless factery 
worker to cause the loss of a 
valuable aeroplane, and pos- 
sibly the death of one or two 
people. 

No sign of Clowe had been 
seen. Late in the afternoon 
Carey- Thomas suddenly be- 
eame ill, and as a thermometer 
placed under his tongue gave 
a reading of 104 degs., mueh 
against his wish we packed 
him off to hospital. Next day 
&@ nigger arrived with a mes- 
sage from our lost friend. He 
had missed the aerodrome, and 
this time had landed just nerth 
of the Matandu river. Yes- 
terday he had made a third 
attempt, but, encountering 
heavy rain, he had decided to 
return to the river and await 
@ mere favourable opportun- 
ity. We were everjoyed to 
see him the same afternoon, 
flying low along the coast-line, 
and loud cheers rent the air 
when he finally landed on the 
aerodrome, 


XIII, A TWENTIETH-CENTURY FATHER CHRISTMAS, 


On the following morning 
Clowe and I left together for 
Kibata, and as there were fewer 
clouds than usual weexperienced 
little difficulty in finding the 
way. Flying low, we carefully 
examined the various German 
positions, and made a rough 
sketch-map of the area within 
& two-mile radius of the fort. 
On the return journey we 
struck out first of all for the 
coast. This route had the 
advantage of being more inter- 
esting, and also of being more 
safe in case of engine trouble. 
It would have been an easy 


matter to land on the beach, 
where help would have been 
forthcoming from the numer- 
ous natives. How wonderful it 
was to gaze down through the 
air and then through the sea at 
the sunken white coral-reefs 
and sea-gardens many fathoms 
below. So clear was the 
water that the tiny little native 
fishing - craft seemed to be 
hovering in the air. The sea 
and the white beach sparkled 
at a million glittering points, 
and even the dark olive of the 
land seemed drenched with 
champagne, There is some- 
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thing in this powerful tropical 
sun-bath that infects one’s 
blood, and its effeet in an 
aeroplane where the unpleasant 
warmth is not experienced is 
most exhilarating. 

We flew immediately over 
the mouth of the Matandu 
river, and for several miles out 
frem the coast we could see 
the extensive submarine sand- 
banks that its waters are slowly 
depesiting. With my glasses, 
here and there in the river 
itself, I could make out groups 
of hippopotami and occasionally 
crocodiles. The Germans had 
declared the Matandu river a 
hippe reserve, and so numer- 
ous were these formidable 
monsters, that when we came 
to use the river for transport 
purposes several of our supply 
boats were attacked and sunk, 
affording another striking proof 
of Germany’s wonderful mili- 
tary foretheught. 

At dinner the same evening 
Osman staggered the company 
with the announcement that 
the day after next would be 
Christmas, The mathematical 
process by which he had arrived 
at this profound discovery was 
not at first obvious, but later 
we learnt that since his arri- 
val at Kilwa he had kept a 
tree calendar, Robinson-Crusoe 
fashion, Lest perchance he 
should have registered two 
notches for the day of his 
adventure over Mafia Island, 
we called in the orderly-room 
clerk, who after some hesitation 
agreed that the date must be 
the 23rd of December. 

The prospect was a tragic 
one. There had been no 
supplies in for weeks, there was 
not a drop of liquor in the place, 
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and we had long since 
abandoned all hope of ever 
seeing a mail again. 

That night we dreamt of 
roast turkey, Christmas 
pudding, iced champagne, and 
port, but the dawn of day 
brought no solution to our 
soul-depressing preblem, Our 
spirits rose somewhat in the 
afternoon, hewever, when the 
faithful Maganga returned 
from a nature ramble with two 
fine geese, for which he said he 
had paid the sum of 12 rupees. 
By this time I knew Maganga 
pretty well, and immediately I 
had a mental picture of some 
poor nigger searching his fowl- 
house in vain for the geese that 
would never return. 

Just as we sat down to tea, 
Grant, our very able and un- 
tiring Flight-Sergeant, came 
in to say that an aeroplane 
had been sighted making this 
way, and as we rushed out 
of the mess a wire arrived, 
‘‘Machine left Daresalam for 
yours 15 hours.” . Before we 
reached the aerodrome it had 
landed, and we soon identified 
in the pilot’s seat the Old ’Un, 
wearing a very wide grin on 
his face. 

“Merry Christmas, lads!”’ 
he shouted as he got out; “see 
what Father Christmas has 
brought you!” We lost no 
time in climbing up to the 
observer’s cockpit, which we 
found to be crammed full with 
mysterious-leoking cases and 
pareels, Never did aeroplane 
carry a more heavenly cargo. 
There was a huge mail, Christ- 
mas puddings, mince-pies, pdté- 
de-foi-gras, whisky, sherry, 
port,and a whole case of price- 
less champagne of the Old 
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’Un’s own choosing. The Old 
’Un, it appeared, had come 
down to take command of the 
Flight in the absence of Carey- 
Thomas (who had been sent 
down to South Africa), and a 
few minutes later we were eele- 
brating his appointment in a 
most suitable manner, 

Opening the mail was a 
thrilling operation, and rip- 
ping open the travel-stained 
envelopes and sorting their 
contents into chronological 
order a joyous experience. It 
was now two months since I 
had heard from England, and 
even the bills were good read- 
ing. Amongst the parcels was 
a box of nearly 6000 cigarettes 

‘sent out by the ‘ Daily Sketch ’ 

for distribution amongst the 
troops. As there was no 
present shortage of tobacco, 
we decided to reserve these in 
case we might meet some one 
whose need was greater than 
ours. 

Whether it was the smell of 
the champagne or not I cannot 
say, but immediately after our 
Christmas luncheon I was 
seized with a very bright 
idea, which I promptly pro- 
pounded to the Old’Un. Why 
shouldn’t we put the parcel of 
cigarettes into a sandbag, fly 
out to Kibata, and drop them 
on our gallant little garrisen, 
who for the last two months 
had been having @ perfect hell 
of atime? The rain had eut 
them off from all supplies, the 
Hun had shelled them with- 
out remission, and there could 
be no doubt as to the accep- 
tability of the tebaceo, The 
Old ’Un was enthusiastic, and 
orders were sent down to 
the hangars to have a machine 
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ready by 3.30P.M. Theweather 
did not look too premising, but 
the rain rarely came on seri- 
ously until after sundown. A 
sandbag was procured, a short 
and seasonable note scribbled, 
and the cigarettes and all the 
latest papers (the latest being 
October) pushed in and sewn 


up. 

We left the ground at 3.45, 
and in spite of the clouds and 
heavy rainsterms, sighted the 
fort by 5 pM. There was no 
time to lose, and in order to 
make certain that the bag fell 
in the British trenches and 
not the German, the Old 
"Un commenced to volplane 
down. Thoughts of my first 
experience over this place 
rushed te my mind as the fort 
came nearer ahd nearer. 

We were not more than 400 
feet from the ground and 200 
yards from the fort when the 
Old ’Un shouted for the bag 
which I was carrying. Swing- 
ing it clear of the fuselage, 
he let go, and we watched it 
sink swiftly earthwards, the 
momentum taking it with un- 
erring accuracy towards the 
little white building, We 
could see our people standing 
out of their trenches and 
waving their hands, and then 
suddenly run helter-skelter for 
cover as they caught sight of 
the bag falling rapidly through 
the air ; evidently they thought 
that we were bombing them. 
They soon discovered their 
mistake, however, and as we 
turned for home we could see 
them enthusiastically waving 
their appreciation of Father 
Christmas in his latest dis- 
guise. On the way back the 
Old ’Un breke the monotony 
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by indulging in numerous 
stunts, and I began to wish 
that I had not partaken of 
such an _ excellent lunch. 
Things have a habit of com- 
ing back to one en occasions 
like these. 

Maganga had built, under 
my directions, a little grass 
hut. To make it water-tight 
I had placed on the roof the 
fly of an old tent. I know 
of nothing more cheerful than 
to lie on a nice soft bed and 
watch the lightning playing 
across the heavens, to hear 
the crash of thunder and the 
pelting of the rain on the 
ground, and to feel absolutely 
impervious to it all. That 
was how I felt that night 
when, clad only in silk 
pyjamas, I sank on to the 
luxurious softness of my bed 
and tucked in my mosquito- 
net. 

The rain soon commenced, 
and I could hear the big dreps 
spattering on the roof. The 
lightning became more vivid 
and blue, and the thunder 
louder and louder, By 12.30 
A.M. the whole raging elements 
were let loose, and the noise 
ef the storm was terrific. I 
smiled gleefully as I thought 
of the less provident members 
of the Flight, whose wicked 
swear-words were now outvy- 
ing the storm in fury. Again 
I congratulated myself—and 
then suddenly it happened: a 
column of icy-cold water burst 
forth from the darkness above 
my head, and fell with a hor- 
rible gurgling noise on to my 
thinly -clad chest. Leaping 
eut of bed, I simply shrieked 
in terror as I placed my foot 
on an enormous lizard that 
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had crawled in for shelter. 
Feverishly feeling for my 
boets, I put my hand on 
something wet and clammy, 
which must have been a frog; 
at any rate, it was toe much 
for me, and I rushed eut into 
the storm without waiting to 
dress further. The rain was 
coming down in solid sheets, 
and the lightning illuminated 
the camp in a most terrifying 
manner. In my bare feet I 
staggered across to the mess, 
which, pessessing @ Ganvas 
awning, was moderately dry ; 
here I found the remainder of 
the Flight picking the bones of 
the geese and drinking whisky- 
and-rain. We spent a cheerful 
night together. Next morning 
we found that the aeredrome 
had become a lake, as I had 
anticipated, and it was de- 
cided to set to work immedi- 
ately and clear a space on the 
hillside. It was also decided 
to move our quarters into a 
large Arab house in the town, 
which was now available owing 
to the departure of seme unit 
for the front. Flying would 
be verboten for some days at 
least, and we spent the time 
making the house as comfort- 
able as possible. I managed 
to make a trip down to Kilwa 
Kissiwani, where I explored 
the island with its interesting 
Persian, Arabic, and Portu- 
guese archeological remains, 
Presumably Kilwa was known 
to the ancients, for coins and 
pottery of great antiquity have 
been found here. 

The most important person- 
age in the Kilwa district is an 
eld Arab gentleman known as 
the Liwale, and although in 
his younger days he enjeyed 
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an unenviable reputation as a 
slaver, to-day his attitude to- 
wards mankind is most benign. 
Because of the immense poli- 
tical influence that he wields, 
the British Authorities were 
anxious at that time to keep 
very much on the right side of 
him, and he was treated with 
great respect. He lived with 
his several wives in a large 
house on the outskirts of the 
town. Included in a draft of 
soldiers recently sent out from 
home were a number of ex- 
Metropolitan policemen: and 
one of these had been attached 
to the local A.P.M.’s staff for 
military police duties. The 
story goes that one night this 
man was walking his beat 
quite close to the Liwale’s 
house, when suddenly he heard 
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@ woman’s shrieks. Quickly 
his mind flew back to familiar 
and similar happenings down 
the Whitechapel Road, and 
without bothering to knock he 
rushed into the house, to find 
the Liwale engaged in the very 
ordinary Eastern practice of 
beating one of his wives. 
Very much to the dear old 
gentleman’s surprise and dis- 
gust, he was promptly collared 
by the soruff of the neek and 
frog-marched off to the Boma. 
It was far too late to wake the 
A.P.M., so without ceremony 
he was thrown into a nasty 
unclean cell and left to ponder 
over the strange ways of the 
white man until daybreak. 
What the A.P.M. said when he 
discovered the identity of his 
prisoner is unrecorded history. 


XIV. THE RUFIJI REVISITED, 


As soon as the new aero- 
drome was ready the machines 
were wheeled up, and flying 
commenced once more. The 
Kibata garrison was reinforeed 
a few days after Christmas, 
and the Germans slowly re- 
tired towards the Rufiji, aban- 
doning most of their artillery 
on the way. Clowe and I on 
One oceasion had the geod for- 
tune to discover a number of 
Huns trying to rescue one of 
their big 4:1’s which had 
slipped over the edge of the 
road into a swamp. We had 
only one bomb, but Clowe 
dropped it with such good 
effect that the porters and 
cattle harnessed to the gun 
stampeded, and fied terror- 
stricken into the forest. This 
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gun was found later by our 
infantry. Our reconnaissances 
now became much longer, and 
took us frequently as far north 
as the Rufiji. The whole ef 
the country over which we 
had to fly was mountainous, 
and clad in impenetrable bush 
or forest. I usually flew with 
the Old ’Un on these oeeasions, 
and we had many thrilling 
experiences. Once when we 
were immediately over Utete, 
one of the largest German 
camps on the river, an exhaust 
valve snapped. The vibration 
was so terrific that we pre- 
pared to land in an open space 
quite near to the camp, but 
my pilot had such an intense 
abhorrence of Hun prisons (he 
had had six months in Ger- 
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many before he escaped) that 
he decided to push on and risk 
having to crash in the moun- 
tains. Asa matter of fact we 
got back quite safely, but the 
mechanics found two cylinders 
seized up when they came to 
examine the engine, 

In order that we might 
extend the range of our recon- 
naissances farther west it was 
decided to make an aerodrome 
at Tscheremo, a village nearly 
40 miles up the Matandu river. 
The Old ’Un and I went out 
by car, selected a fairly good 
site, and left Sergeant Smith 
to preparoit. One morning a 
few days after, we packed our 
blankets into the machine and 
said farewell to the Flight for 
afew days. We had ne diffi- 
culty in locating the new 
aerodrome, but on landing we 
found it very small, and the 
ground so soft and sandy 
that there seemed te be much 
doubt as to whether the 
machine would be able to get 
off the ground in sufficient 
time to clear the tall tress 
that fringed the open space, 
However, the reconnaissance 
was important, and we decided 
to risk it. That afternoon 
we climbed into our seats, 
Sergeant Smith swung the 
propeller, and a number of 
niggers held on to the planes 
and tail until the engine was 
running full eut; then at 
@ signal they let go and 
we started to move slowly 
—horribly slowly — forward. 
Gradually, however, our speed 
increased, and at last the 
wheels left the ground, but 
not until we had practically 
reached the extremity of the 
aerodrome, The trees were 
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not 50 yards away, their top- 
most branches high above our 
heads, and there was no gap 
between them through which 
we might pass. It was too 
late to turn back, and my 
heart came inte my mouth 
as the machine suddenly shot 
upwards in a mighty zoom, 
leapt elean over a tall mango 
tree, the wheels actually clip- 
ping off several thin branches, 
and dived again just on the 
point of stalling. Luckily for us 
the forest was not continuous ; 
beyond the trees was an open 
glade through which we flew 
until the machine had gathered 
sufficient speed to climb slowly 
into the free air. A bouquet 
ef mango leaves still clung 
affectionately to the under- 
carriage, and we gasped with 
relief as we realised what a 
narrow squeak it had been. 

We now turned north-west, 
taking a bee-line for Kitandi, 
a large village lying to the 
west of the Kibata Mountains 
and eccupied by our own 
treops. Half-way there we 
saw @ magnificent bull sable 
antelope standing in the forest. 
The sight made us gnash our 
teeth with envy, for sable is 
one of the most greatly sought 
after of the East African 
antelopes. It watched us with 
a most bewildered air and did 
not attempt to move. Ele- 
phant tracks ran in all direc- 
tions, and it was quite easy to 
see what damage they do even 
to the largest trees, many of 
which were torn down. 

From Kitandi a narrew 
track runs westwards towards 
Mahenge (then the German 
Headquarters), and with diffi- 
culty we followed this threugh 
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the almest impenetrable bush 
for nearly 30 miles without 
seeing any sign of the enemy. 
Eventually we turned back in 
disgust; negative information 
frequently is more useful to 
the Staff than positive infor- 
mation, but the collecting ef it 
is a very uninteresting task 
for the observer. The Old 
"Un seemed very fed up, and 
I was not at all surprised to 
see him now turn the machine 
in the direction of Utete on 
the Rufiji river. We reached 
this in due course and found 
the whole camp ablaze. The 
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Huns were evidently retiring, 
and they had set fire to their 
vast stores of flour and rice 
lest we should seize them. 
The view over the river was 
very fine; swollen with recent 
rains, it looked quite different 
from the Rufiji I had seen last 
November on my trip with 
Albu from Tulo, The Old Un 
had long since decided not to 
risk another landing at Tsche- 
remo, and after I had completed 
my notes we turned for Kilwa, 
which we reached without 
farther adventure as dusk 
was falling. 


XV. THE TOLL OF THE TROPICS, 


The rains were now becom- 
ing heavier and more frequent, 
and the toll in sickness in- 
creased accordingly. Most of 
us, too, were suffering from 
prickly heat, a most diabolical 
form of irritant rash that at- 
tacks one’s back and the most 
inaccessible regions of one’s 
anatomy. There was ne cure 
for it, apparently, except a 
change of climate, and the 
only way to obtain temporary 
relief was to lie in one’s bed 
while Maganga operated with 
Taloum powder. Before long 
the Old ‘Un, Clowe, and my- 
self were the only officers left 
in the Flight, and the Squad- 
ron could held out ne promise 
of reinforcements, as condi- 
tions were very much the same 
in the other Flights. 

One extra pilot, Botterel, 
arrived eventually, and at the 
first opportunity I went out 
with him in order to show 
him round, as he had not pre- 
viously flown in East Africa. 


One always felt very superior 
to all people who had just 
come out, although this man 
had flown for a year on the 
Western Front. I was there- 
fore anxious that we should 
have a successful reconnais- 
sance. We had. 

After dedging the most ter- 
rific thunderstorms fer nearly 
an hour, I spetted the enemy 
camp many miles west of 
Tschereme, of which the Staff 
desired to have a_ sketch. 
The trench line was particu- 
larly clear, and I was sur- 
prised to notice the askaris 
werking away upon it quite 
unperturbed by our presence. 
Unluckily (?) we had ne bombs, 
or perhaps we might have 
disturbed their tranquillity of 
mind somewhat. At the end 
of ten minutes I congratulated 
myself on having made 24 
decent map, and feeling very 
satisfied I gave the signal to 
make for home. Five minutes 
later, when I examined my 
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official map with the usual 
liberal allowance for inaceu- 
racies, it suddenly dawned on 
me with a cold shudder that 
the camp I had reconnoitred 
successfully was one of our 
own. I felt myself blushing 
with shame, and the fact that 
it would have been impossible 
on account ef the clouds to 
have proceeded farther was 
no consolation at all. 

For the next few days the 
rain put an effective stop to 
all flying operations, The 
heat and the mosquitoes be- 
came worse and worse. There 
was not a man in the Flight 
who was not dewn with mal- 
aria for at least three days in 
each week. Flight-Sergeant 
Grant did the work of half 
a dozen men, and A. M. 
Miles, in charge of photo- 
graphy, had to carry out the 
duties of engineman, rigger, 
sailmaker, and cook, in addi- 
tion to his own work. Ser- 
geant Smith was still in 
charge of the aerodrome at 
Tscheremo, and there he was 
likely to remain for some time, 
as all road transport had 
broken down. The difficulties 
of carrying on the campaign 
under such conditions may well 
be imagined. News filtered 
through that the Germans had 
been driven from the Mgeta 
river down to the Rufiji, and 
that our troops had actually 
crossed the latter. But it 
soon became patent to us all 
that General Smuts’s Great 
Push, from which we had all 
expected so much, had failed, 
The German Army was still 
intact; compared with our- 
selves they were in a favour- 
able position. Their latest 
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retirement had merely meant 
the shortening of their lines 
of communication, with no 
corresponding shortening of 
our own front. It was now 
too late to organise a fresh 
offensive, and it was doubtful 
if we could make good our 
recent territorial gains, for in 
another fortnight the whole 
of the unhealthy Rufiji valley 
would be flooded. 

One day Mossop arrived by 
air from Tulo, a very oredit- 
able piece of cross - country 
flying. He had come for 
General Hoskins ,who was now 
to take over the command of 
the Expeditionary Force from 
General Smuts. They left the 
next morning, and we were 
very relieved to hear by wire 
of their safe arrival a few 
hours later. 

General Hoskins from the 
first had been very enthusias- 
tie about aeroplanes, and there 
can be no doubt that had he 
had his way we should have 
been able to carry eut opera- 
tions on a far grander and 
more successful scale. The 
task which lay before him now 
was @ hopeless one. Without 
big reinforcements to replace 
the recent heavy casualties in 
the Rufiji valley, it was doubt- 
ful if we should be able to 
held on to our gains. Men 
were dying like flies from 
malaria and dysentery, trans- 
port had broken down, and 
the hospital accommodation 
was far from being adequate. 
And this was only the be- 
ginning of the heaviest and 
longest rainy season East 
Africa had experienced for 
over twenty years! 

Owing to the intense heat 
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the aerodrome was about as 
far as one could walk in 
moderate comfort, and even 
when clad in the flimsiest 
attire one always returned 
wet through with perspiration. 
Never by any chance was one’s 
skin dry day or night, and the 
enervating effect of these con- 
ditions may be imagined. 

At last the dreaded symp- 
toms of malaria made their ap- 
pearance. Without a moment’s 
notice, immediately after lunch 
one day I commenced to shiver, 
A strong tot of whisky, a hot- 
water bottle, and six blankets 
made no difference at all, until 
late in the afternoon when the 
reaction set. in, and then I 
seemed to melt. When my 
temperature reached 105° I 
thought that I’d better get 
down to hospital, and that’s 
where I woke up two days 
later. Malaria, at any rate, 
helps one to forget one’s other 
troubles. 

At the end of the week I 
was vastly surprised to see 
the Old ’Un himself stagger 
into the ward, fer he had 
sworn a mighty oath that he 
would never get fever. How- 
ever, he did not stay longer 
than a couple of days, and he 
was soon busy flying again. 

Personally I was feeling 
very played out, and was not 
exceedingly grieved when I 
was told that I should be 
transferred to Daresalam. I 
shall never forget that journey 
in a Ford ambulance to Kilwa 
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Kissiwani. There was one 
other patient, Captain G 
of the K.A.R., suffering from 
malaria and dysentery, and the 
terrific jolting of the car on 
the bumpy road caused him 
dreadful agonies. Poer chap, 
he died in the next cot to 
my own the first night out 
to sea. Just before noon the 
ship’s engines were stopped, 
and his emaciated body, 
sewn in a gailor’s hammock, 
was dropped into the clear 
blue depths of the Indian 
Ocean. He had been fighting 
since the beginning of the war 
in Flanders, as well as East 
Africa, and it was hard to 
think that he should die like 
that. I heard the ‘ Last 
Post’ sound on the deek above, 
and I thought of that terse 
sad message already speeding 
its way home to England— 

** Died—on active service !” 

The engines started again, 
and the work of the ship and 
the medical staff went on as 
before. A nurse was smiling 
as she dressed an officer’s 
wounds; in the next ward a 
gramophone commenced 4 
selection from the latest 
musical comedy; threugh an 
open port-hole I could see the 
little blue waves daneing in 
the sunshine, and never before 
had I felt such a conscientious 
objection to war. 

Two days later we arrived 
at Daresalam, and I was carried 
immediately into the base 
hospital. 


(To be continued.) 
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FULLCIRCLE. 


BY JOHN BUCHAN. 


Between the Windrush and the Colne 
I found a little house of stone— 
A little wicked house of stone. 


THE October day was bright- 
ening towards late afternoon 
when Leithen and I climbed 
the hill above the stream and 
came in sight of the house. 
All morning a haze with the 
sheen of pearl in it had lain on 
the folds of downland, and the 
vision of far horizons, which 
is the glory of Cotswold, had 
been veiled, so that every 
valley seemed as a place en- 
closed and set apart. But now 
a glow had come into the air, 
and for a little the autumn 
lawns stole the tints of sum- 
mer. The gold of sunshine 
was warm on the grasses, and 
only the riot ef colour in the 
berry-laden edges of the fields 
and the slender woodlands told 
of the failing year. 

We were looking into a green 
cup of the hills, and it was 
all a garden. A little place, 
bounded by slepes that defined 
its graciousness with no hint 
of barrier, so that a dweller 
there, though his view was but 
half a mile on any side, would 
yet have the sense of dwelling 
on uplands and commanding 
the world. Round the top 
edge ran an old wall of stones, 
beyond which the Ootober 


bracken flamed to the skyline. 
Inside were folds of ancient 
pasture with here and there a 
thorn- bush, falling to rese 
gardens, and, on one side, to 
the smooth sward of a terrace 
above a tiny lake. At the 
heart of it stood the house like 
a@ jewel well set. It was a 
miniature, but by the hand of 
a master, The style was late 
seventeenth-century, when an 
agreeable classic convention 
had opened up to sunlight and 
comfort the dark magnifieence 
of the Tudor fashion. The place 
had the spacious air of a great 
mansion, and was finished in 
every detail with a fine sorupu- 
lousness, Only when the eye 
measured its propertions with 
the weods and the hillside did 
the mind perceive that it was 
a small dwelling. The stone 
of Cotswold takes curiously 
the colour of the weather. 
Under thunder-clouds it will 
be as dark as basalt; ona grey 
day it will be grey like lava; 
but in sunshine it absorbs the 
sun. At the moment the little 
house was pale. gold, like 
honey. . 

Leithen swung a long leg 
across the stile, 
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‘Pretty good, isn’t it?” he 
said. ‘It’s pure authentie Sir 
Christopher Wren. The name 
is worthy of it, too, It is 
ealled Fullcirele.”’ 

He told me its story. It had 
been built after the Restora- 
tion by the Carteron family, 
whose wide domains ran into 
these hills. The Lord Carteron 
of the day was a friend of the 
Merry Monarch, but it was not 
as a sanctuary for orgies that 
he built the house. Perhaps 
he was tired of the gloomy 
splendour of Minster Carteron, 
and wanted a home of his own 
and not of his ancestors’ choos- 
ing. He had an elegant taste 
in letters, as we can learn from 
his neat imitations of Martial, 
his pretty Bucolics, and the 
more than respectable Latin 
hexameters of his Ars Vivendi. 
Being a great nobleman, he 
had the best skill of the day 
to construct his hermitage, and 
hither he would retire for 
months at a time with like- 
minded friends to a world of 
books and gardens. He seems 
to have had no ill-wishers; 
contemporary memoirs speak 
of him charitably, and Dryden 
spared him four lines of en- 
comium, ‘A selfish old dog,” 
Leithen called him. ‘He had 
the good sense to eschew poli- 
ties and enjoy life. His soul 
is in that little house. He only 
did one rash thing in his career 
—he anticipated the King, his 
master, by some years in turn- 
ing Papist.” 

I asked about its later his- 


tory. 

“After his death it passed 
to a younger branch of the 
Carterons. It left them in 
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the eighteenth century, and 
the Applebys got it. They 
were a jovial lot of hunting 
squires, and let the library 
go to the dogs. Old Colonel 
Appleby was still alive when 
I came to Borrowby. Some- 
thing went wrong in his inside 
when he was nearly seventy, 
and the doctors knocked him 
off liquor, Not that he drank 
too much, though he did him- 
self well. That finished the 
poor old boy. He told me 
that it revealed to him the 
amazing truth that during a 
long and, as he hoped, pub- 
licly useful life he had never 
been quite sober. He was a 
good fellow, and I missed him 
when he died... . The place 
went to a remote cousin called 
Giffen.” 

Leithen’s eyes, as they 
scanned the prospect, seemed 
amused, 

“Julian and Ursula Giffen. 
... IT dare say you know the 
names. They always hunt in 
couples, and write books about 
sociology and advanced ethics 
and psychics— books called 
either ‘The New This or 
That,’ er ‘The Truth about 
Something or Other.’ You 
know the sort of _ thing. 
They’re deep in all the pseudo- 
sciences. . . . Decent souls, 
but you oan guess the type. 
I came across them in a case 
I had at the Old Bailey—de- 
fending a ruffian who was 
charged with murder. I 
hadn’t a doubt he deserved 
hanging en twenty counts, 
but there wasn’t enough evi- 
dence to convict him on this 
ene. Dodderidge was at his 
worst—it was just before they 
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induced him to retire — and 
his handling of the jury was 
a@ masterpiece of misdirection. 
Of course there was a shindy. 
The thing was a scandal, and 
it stirred up all the humani- 
tarians till the murderer was 
almost forgotten in the ini- 
quities of old Dodderidge. 
You must remember the case. 
It filled the papers for weeks. 
Well, it was in that connection 
that I fell in with the Giffens. 
I got rather to like them, and 
I’ve been to see them at their 
house in Hampstead. Golly, 
what a place! Not a chair 
fit to sit down on, and colours 
that made you want to howl. 
I never met people with heads 
so full of feathers,” 

I said something about that 
being an odd milieu for him, 

*Oh, I like human beings 
—all kinds, It’s my profession 
to study them, fer without 
that the practice of the law 
would be a _ lean affair. 
There are hordes of people like 
the Giffens—only not so good, 
for they really have hearts of 
gold. They are the rootless 
staff in the world to-day,—in 
revolt against everything and 
everybody with any ancestry. 
A kind of innocent self-right- 
eousness—wanting to be the 
people with whom wisdom 
begins and ends. They are 
mostly sensitive and tender- 
hearted, but they wear them- 
selves out in an eternal dissi- 
dence. Can’t build, you know, 
for they object to all tools, but 
very ready to crab, They 
scorn any form of Christianity, 
but they’ll walk miles to pat- 
ronise some wretched sect that 
has the merit of being brand- 
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new. ‘Pioneers’ they call 
themselves—funny little un- 
clad people adventuring into 
the cold desert with no maps. 
Giffen once described himself 
and his friends to me as ‘for- 
ward-looking,’ but that, of 
course, is just what they are 
not. To tackle the future you 
must have a firm grip of the 
past, and for them the past 
is only a pathological curiosity. 
They’re up to their necks in 
the mud of the present.... 
But good, after a fashion; and 
innocent—sordidly innocent. 
Fate was in an ironical mood 
when she saddled them with 
that wicked little house.” 

“Wicked” did not seem to 
me to bea fair word. It sat 
honey-coloured among its gar- 
dens with the meekness of a 
dove. The sound of a bicycle 
on the road behind made us 
turn round, and Leithen ad- 
vanced to meet a dismounting 
rider, 

He was a tallish fellow, seme 
forty years old perhaps, with 
one of those fluffy blond beards 
that have never been shaved. 
Short-sighted, of course, and 
wore glasses. Biscuit-coloured 
knickerbockers and stockings 
clad his lean limbs. 

Leithen. introduced me. 
“We are walking to Bor- 
rowby, and stepped to admire 
your house. Could we have 
just a glimpse inside? I want 
Jardine to see the staircase.” 

Mr Giffen was very willing. 
“‘T’ve been over to Clyston to 
send a telegram. We have 
some friends for the week-end 
who might interest you, 
Won’t you stay to tea?” 

There was a gentle formal 
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courtesy about him, and his 
voice had the facile inton- 
ations of one who loves to 
talk, He led us through « 
little gate, and along a shorn 
green walk among the bracken 
to a postern which gave en- 
trance to the garden. Here, 
though it was October, there 
was still a bright show of roses, 
and the jet of water from the 
leaden Cupid dripped noise- 
lessly among fallen petals, 
And then we stood before the 
doorway, above which the old 
Carteron had inscribed a line 
of Horace, 

I have never seen anything 
quite like the little hall. 
There were two, indeed, sepa- 
rated by a staircase of a wood 
that looked like olive. Both 
were paved with black and 
white marble, and the inner 
was oval in shape, with a 
gallery supported on slender 
walnut pillars. It was all in 
miniature, but it had a spa- 
eiousness which no mere size 
could give, Also it seemed to 
be permeated by the quint- 
essence of sunlight. Its air 
was of long-descended, con- 
fident, equable happiness. 

There were voices on the 
terrace beyond the hall. 
Giffen led us into a room on 
the left. “You remember the 
house in Colonel Appleby’s 
time, Leithen. This was the 
chapel. It had always been 
the chapel. You see the 
change we have made... 
I beg your pardon, Mr Jardine, 
You’re not by any chance a 
Roman Catholic?” 

The room had a white panel- 
ling, and on two sides deep 
windows. At one end was a 
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fine Italian shrine of marble, 
and the floor was mesaic, blue 
and white,in a quaint Byzan- 
tine pattern. There was the 
same air of sunny cheerfulness 
as in the rest ef the house. 
No mystery could find a ledg- 
ment here. It might have 
been a chapel for three cen- 
turies, but the place was pagan. 
The Giffens’ changes were no 
sort of desecration. A green- 
baize table filled most of the 
floor, surrounded by chairs 
like a committee room. On 
new raw-wood shelves were 
files of papers and stacks of 
blue-books and those desic- 
cated works into which re- 
formers of society torture the 
English tongue. Two type- 
writers stood on a side-table. 

‘Tt is our workroom,” Giffen 
explained, “ where we hold our 
Sunday moots. Ursula thinks 
that a week-end is wasted 
unless it produces seme piece 
of real work. Often a quite 
valuable committee has its 
beginning here. We try to 
make our home a refuge for 
busy workers, where they need 
not idle but can werk under 
happy conditions.” 

“*A college situate in a 
clearer air,’” Leithen quoted. 
But Giffen did not respond 
except with a smile; he had 
probably never heard of Lord 
Falkland. 

A woman entered the room, 
@ woman who might have been 
pretty if she had taken a little 
pains. Her reddish hair was 
drawn tightly back and dressed 
in a hard- knot, and her clothes 
were horribly incongruous in 3 
remote manor-house. She had 
bright eager eyes, like a bird, 
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and hands that fluttered ner- 
vously. She greeted Leithen 
with warmth. 

“We have settled down 
marvellously,” she told him, 
“Julian and I feel as if we 
had always lived here, and 
our life has arranged itself so 
perfectly. My Mothers’ Cot- 
tages in the village will soon 
be ready, and the Club is to 
be opened next week. Julian 
and I will carry on the classes 
ourselves for the first winter. 
Next year we hope te have 
a really fine programme... . 
And then it is so pleasant to 
be able to entertain one’s 
friends. . .. Won’t you stay 
to tea? Dr Swope is here, 
and Mary Ellisten, and Mr 
Percy -Blaker—you know, the 
member of Parliament. Must 
you hurry off? I’m so sorry. 

. . What do you think of 
our workroom? It was utterly 
terrible when we first came 
here—a sort of decayed chapel, 
like a withered tuberose. We 
have let the air of heaven 
into it.” 

I observed that I had never 
seen a house so full of space 
and light. 

“Ah, you notice that? It 
is a curiously happy place to 
live in. Sometimes I’m almost 
afraid to feel so light-hearted. 
But we look on ourselves as 
only trustees, Itis a trust we 
have to administer for the 
common good. You know, 
it’s a house on which you ean 
lay your own impress. I can 
imagine places which dominate 
the dwellers, but Fulleircle is 
plastic, and we ean make it 
our own as much as if we had 


planned and built it, That’s 
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our chief piece of goed for- 
tune.” 

We took our leave, for we 
had ne desire for the company 
of Dr Swope and Mr Percy 
Blaker. When we reached the 
highway we halted and looked 
back on the little jewel. 
Shafts of the westering sun 
now caught the stene and 
turned the honey to ripe gold, 
Thin spires of amethyst smoke 
rose into the still air. I 
thought of the well-meaning 
restless couple inside its walls, 
and somehow they seemed out 
of the picture. They simply 
did not matter. The house 
was the thing, for I had never 
met in inanimate stone such 
an air of gentle masterfulness. 
It had a personality of its own, 
clean-cut and secure, like a 
high-born old dame among the 
females of profiteers, And 
Mrs Giffen claimed to have 
given it her impress! 

That night in the library at 
Borrowby, Leithen discoursed 
of the Restoration. Borrowby, 
of which, by the expenditure 
ef much care and a good deal 
of money, he had made a 
civilised dwelling, is a Tudor 
manor of the Cotswold type, 
with high-pitched narrow 
roofs and tall stone chimneys, 
rising sheer from the meadows 
with something of the mas- 
siveness of a Border keep. 
He nedded towards the linen- 
fold panelling and the great 
carven chimneypiece. 

‘‘In this kind ef house you 
have the mystery of the elder 
England. What was Raleigh’s 
phrase? ‘ High thoughts and 
divine contemplations, The 
people who built this sort of 
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thing lived close to another 
world, and they thought 
bravely of death. It doesn’t 
matter who they were—Cru- 
saders or LElizabethans or 
Puritans—they had all poetry 
in them and the heroic and 
@ great unworldliness. They 
had marvellous spirits, and 
plenty of joys and triumphs; 
but they had also their hours 
of black gloom, Their lives 
were like our weather—storm 
and sun. One thing they 
never feared—death. He 
walked too near them all 
their days to be a begey. 
“But the Restoration was 
a sharp break. It brought 
paganism into England — 
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paganism and the art of life. 
No people have ever known 
better the secret of a bland 
happiness. Loek at Full- 
circle. There are no dark 
corners there. The man that 
built it knew all there was 
to be known about how to 
live... . The trouble was that 
they did not know how to 
die. That was the one shadow 
en the glass, So they pro- 
vided for it in a pagan way. 
They tried magic. They never 
became true Catholics—they 
were always pagan to the 
end, but they smuggled a 
priest into their lives. He was 
a kind of insurance premium 
against unwelcome mystery.” 


II, 


It was not till nearly two 
years later that I saw the 
Giffens again. The May-fly 
season was about its close, 
and I had snatched a day 
on @ certain limpid Cotswold 
river. There was another 
man on the same beat, fishing 
from the opposite bank, and 
I watehed him with some 
anxiety, for a duffer would 
have spoilt my day. Te my 
relief I recognised Giffen, 
With him it was easy to come 
to terms, and presently the 
water was parcelled out be- 
tween us. 

We forgathered for lunch- 
eon, and I stoed watching 
while he neatly stalked, rose, 
and landed a trout. I con- 


_ fessed to some surprise—first 


that Giffen should be a fisher- 
man at all, for it was not in 
keeping with my old notion 


of him; and second, that he 
should cast such a workman- 
like line. As we lunched 
together, I observed several 
changes. He had shaved his 
fluffy beard, and his face was 
notably less lean, and had the 
clear even sunburn of the 
countryman. His clothes, too, 
were different. They alse were 
workmanlike, and looked as if 
they belonged to him—no more 
the uneasy knickerbockers of 
the Sunday golfer. 

“I’m desperately keen,” he 
told me. ‘‘ You see it’s only 
my second May-fly season, 
and last year I was no better 
than a beginner. I wish I had 
known leng ago what good 
fun fishing was. Isn’t this a 
blessed place?” And helooked 
up through the canopy of 
flowering chestnuts to the 
June sky. 
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“I’m glad you’ve taken to 
sport,” I said. “Even if 
you only come here for the 
week-ends, sport lets you 
into the secrets of the 
countryside,” 


‘Oh, we don’t go much to 
Londen new,” was his answer. 
** We sold our Hampstead house 
a yearago. I can’t think how 
I ever could stick that place, 
Ursula takes the same view. 
».. I wouldn’t leave Oxford- 
shire just now for a thousand 
pounds. Do you smell the 
hawthorn? Last week this 
meadow was scented like 
Paradise. . . . D’you know, 
Leithen’s a queer fellow?” 

I asked why. 

“He once told me that this 
countryside in June made him 
sad, He said it was too perfect 
a thing for fallen humanity. 
I call that morbid. Do you 
see any sense in it?” 

I knew what Leithen meant, 
but it would have taken too 
long to explain. 

“T feel warm and good and 
happy here,” he went on. ‘I 
used to talk about living close 
to nature. Rot! I didn’t 
know what nature meant, 
Now——” He broke off. “By 
Jove, there’s a kingfisher. That 
is only the second I’ve seen this 
year. They’re getting uncom- 
mon with us,” 

“With us”—I liked the 
phrase. He was becoming a 
true countryman, 

We had a good day—not 
extravagantly successful, but 
satisfactory, and he persuaded 
me te come home with him to 
Fulleircle for the night, ex- 
plaining that I could catch an 
early train next morning at 
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the junction. So we extricated 
a little two-seater from a 
thicket of lilaes, and he drove 
me through four miles of sweet- 
scented dusk, with nightin- 
gales shouting in every thicket. 
I changed inte a suit of his 
flannels in a bedroom looking 
out on the little lake where 
trout were rising, and I re- 
member that I whistled from 
pure light-heartedness. In 
that adorable house one seemed 
to be still breathing the air of 
the spring meadows, 

Dinner was my first big 
surprise. It was admirable— 
plain but perfectly cooked, and 
with that excellence of basic 
material which is the glory of 
a well-appointed country house. 
There was wine too, which, I 
am certain, was a new thing. 
Giffen gave me a bottle of 
sound claret, and afterwards 
some more than decent port. 
My second surprise was my 
hostess. Her clothes, like her 
husband’s, must have changed, 
for I did not notice what she 
was wearing, and I had noticed 
it only too clearly the last 
time we met. More remark- 
able still was the difference 
in her face. For the first 
time I realised that she was a 
pretty woman. The contours 
had softened and reunded, and 
there was a charming well- 
being in her eyes very differ- 
ent from the old restlessness, 
She looked content—infinitely 
content, 

I asked about her Mothers’ 
Cottages. She laughed cheer- 
fully. 

“T gave them up after the 
first year. They didn’t mix 
well with the village people. 
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I'm quite ready to admit my 
mistake, and it was the wrong 
kind of charity. The London- 


ers didn’t like it—felt lone-. 


some and sighed for the fried- 
fish shop; and the village 
women were shy of them— 
afraid of infectious complaints, 
you know. Julian and I 
have decided that our busi- 
ness is to look after our own 
people,” 

It may have been malicious, 
but I said something about 
the wonderful scheme of village 
edueation. 

“ Another relic of Cockney- 
ism,” laughed the lady; but 
Giffen looked a trifle shy. 

“TIT gave it up because it 
didn’t seem worth while. 
What is the use of spoiling 
a perfectly wholesome scheme 
of life by introducing unneces- 
sary complications? Medicine 
is no good unless a man is 
sick, and these people are not 
sick. Education is the only 
eure for certain diseases the 
modern world has engendered, 
but if you don’t find the dis- 
ease the remedy is superfiuous, 
The fact is, I hadn’t the face 
to go on with the thing. I 
wanted te be taught rather 
than to teach. There’s a 
whole world round me of 
which I know very little, 
and my first business is to 
get to understand it. Any 
village poacher can teach me 
more of the things that 
matter than I have to tell 
him.” 

‘‘ Besides, we have so much 
to do,” his wife added. 
“There's. the house and the 
garden, and the home-farm 
and the property. It isn’t 
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large, but it takes a lot of 
looking after.” 

The dining-room was long 
and low-ceilinged, and had 
a white panelling in bold re- 
lief. Through the windows 
came odours of the garden and 
a faint tinkle of water. The 
dusk was deepening, and the 
engravings in their rosewood 
frames were dim, but sufficient 
light remained to reveal the 
picture above the fireplace, It 
showed a middle-aged man in 
the clothes of the later Caro- 
lines. The plump tapering 
fingers of one hand held a book, 
the other was hidden in the 
folds of a flowered waistcoat. 
The long-curled wig framed a 
delicate face, with something 
ef the grace of youth left to 
it, There were quizzical lines 
about the mouth, and the eyes 
smiled pleasantly yet very 
wisely. It was the face of a 
man I should have liked to 
dine with. He must have been 
the best of company. 

Giffen answered my question. 

**That’s the Lord Carteron 
who built the house. No, No 
relation. Our people were the 
Applebys, who came in in 1753. 
We've both fallen so deep in 
love with Fullcircle that we 
wanted to see the man who 
conceived it. I had some 
trouble getting it. It eame 
out of the Minster Carteron 
sale, and I had to give a Jew 
dealer twice what he paid for 
it. It's @ jolly thing to live 
with. 

It was indeed a curiously 
charming picture. I found my 
eyes straying to it till the dusk 
obseured the features. It was 
the face of ene wholly at home 
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in a suave world, learned in all 
the urbanities. A good friend, 
I thought, the old lord must 
have been, and a superlative 
companion. I could imagine 
neat Horatian tags coming 
ripely from his lips. Not 
a strong face, but somehow a 
dominating one. The portrait 
of the long-dead gentleman had 
still the atmosphere of life. 
Giffen raised his glass of port 
to him as we rose from table, 
as if to salute a comrade. 

We moved tothe room across 
the hall, which had once been 
the Giffens’ workroom, the 
cradle of earnest committees 
and weighty memoranda. This 
was my third surprise, Baize- 
covered table and raw-wood 
shelves had disappeared. The 
place was now half smoking- 
room, half library. On the 
walls hung a fine collection of 
coloured sporting prints, and 
below them were ranged low 
Hepplewhite bookcases. The 
lamplight glowed on the ivory 
walls, and the reom, like every- 
thing else in the house, was 
radiant. Above the mantel- 
piece was a stag’s head—a fair 
eleven-pointer, 

Giffen nodded proudly to- 


wards it. “I got that last 
year at Machray. My first 
stag.” 


There was a little table with 
an array of magazines and 
weekly papers. Some amuse- 
ment must have been visible in 
my face as I caught sight of 
various light-hearted sporting 
journals, for he laughed apolo- 
getically. ‘ You mustn’t think 
that Ursula and I take in that 
stuff for ourselves. It amuses 
our guests, you know.” 
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I dared say it did, but I was 
convinced that the guests were 
no longer Dr Swope and Mr 
Percy Blaker. 

One of my many failings is 
that I can never enter a room 
containing books without 
scanning the titles. Giffen’s 
collection won my hearty 
approval. There were the very 
few novelists I can read myself 
—Miss Austen and Sir Walter 
and the admirable Marryat; 
there was a shelf full of 
Memoirs, and a good deal of 
17th and 18th century poetry ; 
there was a set of the classics 
in fine editions, Bodonis and 
Baskervilles and such - like; 
there was much county history, 
and one or two valuable old 
Herbals and Itineraries. I 
was certain that two years 
before Giffen would have had 
no use for literature except 
some muddy Russian oddments, 
and I am positive that he 
would not have known the 
name of Surtees. Yet there 
stood the tall octavos re- 
cording the unedifying careers 
of Mr Jorrocks, Mr Facey 
Romford, and Mr _ Soapy 
Sponge, 

I was a little bewildered as 
I stretehed my legs in a very 
deep arm-chair, Suddenly I 
had a strong impression of 
looking on at a play. My 
hosts seemed to be automata, 
moving docilely at the orders 
of a masterful stage-mapager, 
and yet with no sense of 
bondage. And as I looked on 
they faded off the scene, and 
there was only one personality 
—that house so serene and 
secure, smiling at our modern 
antics, but weaving all the 
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while an iron spell over its 
levers, For a second I felt an 
oppression as of something to 
be resisted. But no. There 
was no oppression, The house 
was too well-bred and dis- 
dainful to seek to captivate. 
Only those who fell in love 
with it could know its mastery, 
for all love exacts a price, It 
was far more than a thing of 
stone and lime; it was a creed, 
an art, a scheme of life—older 
than any Carteron, older than 
England. Somewhere far back 
in time—in Rome, in Attica, or 
in an Aigean island — there 
must have been such places; 
and then they called them 
temples, and gods dwelt in 
them. 

I was roused by Giffen’s 
voice discoursing of his books. 
“T’ve been rubbing up my 
classics again,” he was saying. 
“ Queer thing, but ever since I 
left Cambridge I have been out 
of the mood for them. And 
I'm shockingly ill-read in 
English literature. I wish I 
had more time for reading, for 
it means a lot to me.” 

“There is such an embar- 
rassment of riches here,” said 
his wife. ‘‘The days are far 
too short for all there is 
te do. Even when there 
is nobedy staying in the 
house I find every hour occu- 
pied. It’s delicious to be busy 
over things one really cares 
for.” 

“ All the same I wish I could 
do more reading,” said Giffen. 
“T’ve never wanted to so much 
before.” . 

“But you come in tired from 
shooting and sleep sound till 
dinner,” said the lady, laying 
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an affectionate hand on his 
shoulder. 

They were happy people, 
and I like happiness. Self- 
absorbed perhaps, but I prefer 
selfishness in the ordinary way 
of things. We are most of us 
selfish dogs,and altruism makes 
us uncomfortable. But I had 
somehow in my mind a shade 
of uneasiness, for I was the 
witness of a transfermation 
too swift and violent to be 
wholly natural. Years, no 
doubt, turn our eyes inward 
and abate our heroics, but not 
a trifle of two or three. Some 
agency had been at work here, 
some agency other and more 
potent than the process of 
time, The thing fascinated 
and partly frightened me. 
Fer the Giffens — though I 
scarcely dared to admit it— 
had deteriorated. They were 
far pleasanter people, I liked 
them infinitely better. I hoped 
to see them often again. I 
detested the type they used to 
represent, and shunned it like 
the plague, They were wise 
new, and mellow, and most 
agreeable human beings. But 
seme virtue had gone out of 
them. An uncomfortable vir- 
tue, no doubt, but a virtue, 
something generous and ad- 
venturous. Aforetime their 
faces had had a sort of wistful 
kindness, Now they had geni- 
ality—whieh is not the same 
thing. 

What was the agency of 
this miracle? It was all around 
me: the ivory panelling, the 
olive-wood staircase, the lovely 
pillared hall. I got up to go 
to bed with a kind of awe on 
me, As Mrs Giffen lit my 
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candle, she saw my eyes wan- 
dering among the gracious 
shadows, 

“Isn't it wonderful,” she 
said, “te have found a house 
which fits us like a glove? 
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No! Closer. Fits us as a bear- 
skin fits the bear. It has 
taken our impress like wax.” 

Somehow I didn’t think that 
impress had come from the 
Giffens’ side. 


Til. 


A November afternoon found 
Leithen and myself jogging 
homewards from a run with 
the Heythrop. It had been a 
wretched day. Twice we had 
found and lest, and then a 
deluge had set in which scat- 
tered the field. I had taken a 
hearty toss into a swamp, and 
got as wet as @ man may be, 
but the steady downpour soon 
reduced every one to a like 
condition. When we turned 
towards Borrowby the rain 
ceased, and an icy wind blew 
out of the east which partially 
dried our sopping clothes. All 
the grace had faded from the 
Cotswold valleys, The streams 
were brown torrents, the mea- 
dows lagoons, the ridges bleak 
and grey, and a sky of seurry- 
ing clouds cast leaden shadows. 
It was a matter of ten miles 
to Borrewby: we had long 
ago emptied our flasks, and 
I longed for something hot 
to take the chill out of my 
bones. 

‘“‘ Let’s look in at Fulleirele,” 
said Leithen, as we emerged 
on the highroad from a muddy 
lane. ‘ We'll make the Giffens 
giveustea, You'll find changes 
there.” ; 

I asked what changes, but 
he only smiled and toid me to 
wait and see. 

My mind was busy with sur- 


mises a8 we rode up the avenue, 
I thought of drink or drugs, 
and promptly discarded the 
notion. Fullcircle was above 
all things decorous and whole- 
some. Leithen could not mean 
the change in the Giffens’ ways 
which had so impressed me @ 
year before, for he and I had 
long ago discussed that. I was 
still puzzling over his words 
when we found ourselves in 
the inner hall, with the Giffens 
making a hospitable fuss over 
us. 
The place was more delect- 
able than ever. Outside was a 
dark November day, yet the 
little house seemed to be trans- 
fused with sunshine. I do not 
know by what art the eld 
builders had planned it, but 
the airy pilasters, the perfect 
lines of the ceiling, the soft 
colouring ef the wood seemed 
to lay open the house to 
a clear sky. Logs burned 
brightly on the massive steel 
andirons, and the scent and 
the fine blue smoke of them 
strengthened the illusion of 
summer, 

Mrs Giffen would have us 
change into dry things, but 
Leithen pleaded a waiting 
dinner at Borrowby. The two 
of us stoed by the fireplace, 
drinking tea, the warmth draw- 
ing eut a cloud of vapour from 
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our clothes to mingle with the 
wood-smoke. Giffen lounged 
in an arm-chair, and his wife 
sat by the tea-table. I was 
looking for the changes of which 
Leithen had spoken. 

I did not find them in Giffen. 
He was much as I remembered 
him on the June night when I 
had slept here, a trifle fuller in 
the face perhaps, a little more 
placid about the mouth and 
eyes. He looked a man com- 
pletely content with life. His 
smile came readily and his easy 
laugh. Was it my fancy, or 
had he acquired a look of the 
picture in the dining-room? 
I nearly made an errand to go 
and see it. It seemed to me 
that his mouth had now seme- 
thing of the portrait’s delicate 
complacence. Lely would have 
found him a fit subject, though 
he might have boggled at his 
lean hands. 

But his wife! Ah, there the 
changes were unmistakable. 
She was comely now rather 
than pretty, and the contours 
of her face had grown heavier. 
The eagerness had gone from 
her eyes and left only comfort 
and good-humour, There was 
® suspicion, ever so slight, of 
rouge and powder. She had 
@ string of good pearls—the 
first time I had seen her 
wear jewels. The hand that 
poured out the tea was plump, 
shapely, and well cared for. I 
was looking at a most satis- 
factory mistress of a country 
house, who would see that 
nothing was lacking to the 
part. 

She talked more and laughed 
oftener. Her voice had an airy 
lightness which would have 
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made the silliest prattle 
charming. 

“We are going to fill the 
house with young people and 
give a ball at Christmas,” she 
announced, “This hall is 
simply clamouring to be danced 
in. You must come both of 
you. Promise me, And, Mr 
Leithen, it would be very 
nice if you brought a party 
from Borrowby. Young men, 
please, We are overstocked 
with girls in these parts.... 
We must do something to 
make the country cheerful in 
winter-time.” 

I observed that no season 
could make Fulleircle other 
than cheerful. 

“How nice of you!” she 
cried. ‘To praise a house is 
to praise the householders, for 
a dwelling is just what its 
inmates make it. Borrowby 
is you, Mr Leithen, and Full- 
eircle us,” 

“Shall we 
Leithen asked. 

She made a mouth. “ Bor- 
rowby would crush me, but it 
suits a Gothic survival like 
you. Do you think you weuld 
be happy here?” 


exchange?” 


“Happy,” said Leithen 
thoughtfully. “Happy? Yes, 
undoubtedly. But it might be 
bad for my soul. . . . There’s 


just time for a pipe, Giffen, 
and then we must be off.” 

I was filling my pipe as we 
crossed the outer hall, and was 
about to enter the smoking- 
room I so well remembered 
when Giffen laid a hand on 
my arm. 

“We don’t smoke 
now,” he said hastily. 

He opened the door and I 
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looked in.... The place had 
suffered its third metamor- 
phosis. The marble shrine 
which I had noticed on my 
first visit had been brought 
back, and the blue mosaic pave- 
ment and the ivory walls were 
bare, At the eastern end 
stood a little altar, with above 
it a copy of a Correggio 
Madonna, 

A faint smell of incense hung 
in the air and the fragrance of 
hothouse flowers. It was a 
chapel, but, I swear, a more 
pagan place than when it had 
been workroom or smeoking- 
room, 

Giffen gently shut the door. 
** Perhaps you didn’t know, but 
some months ago my wife be- 
came a Catholic. It is a good 
thing for women, I think. It 
gives them a regular ritual for 
their lives. So we restored the 
chapel. It had always been 
there in the days of the 
- Carterons and the Applebys.” 
“ And you?” I asked. 
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He shrugged his shoulders, 
“I don’t bother much about 
these things. But I propose 
to follow. suit. It will please 
Ursula and do no harm to any- 
body.” 


We halted on the brow of 
the hill and looked back on the 
garden valley, Leithen’s laugh, 
as he gazed, had more awe than 
mirth in it. 

“That wicked little house! 
I'm going to hunt up every 
scrap I can find about old 
Tom Carteron. He must have 
been an uncommon clever 
fellow. He's still alive down 
there and making people do 
as hedid.... In that kind of 
place you may expel the priest 
and sweep it and garnish ii, 
But he always returns.” 

The wrack was lifting be- 
fore the wind and a shaft of 
late watery sun fell on the 
grey walls. It seemed to me 
that the little house wore an 
air of gentle triumph. 
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THE FATE OF THE TURKOMANS. 


BY LIEUT,-COLONEL THE 


THE Turkomans are a nomad 
and pastoral nation, number- 
ing about two million souls, 
distributed throughout the 
steppes and deserts of Central 
Asia, eastward from the Cas- 
pian and north of Afghanistan 
as far as China, Strict Maho- 
medans by religion and in- 
tensely fanatical, for years they 
opposed the gradual advance 
of the Russians, but were 
finally subjugated and Russian 
Turkestan incorporated with 
the Russian Empire. The 
Tarkomans are of Mon- 
golian extraction, descended 
from the invading hordes of 
Tamerlane or ‘Timur the 
Tartar, and have preserved 
their racial characteristics in 
@ wonderful degree, consider- 
ing the proselytising influences 
to which they have been sub- 
jected by Russia. They may 
be roughly divided into twé 
classes, the Wandering Turko- 
man, and the Sedentary Tur- 
koman or Sarts. The former, 
as of old, move from oasis to 
oasis in the great Kara-Kum 
desert, or follow the pastures 
along the few rivers and 
streams of Turkestan, Their 
wealth consists in their cattle, 
sheep, and camel herds, whose 
flesh they eat, whose milk they 
drink, and from whose wool 
and skins they weave their 
clothes and manufacture the 
necessaries of life. This seo- 
tion of the Turkomans live as 
they have lived for centuries, 
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whereas the Sarts have grad- 
ually developed into an agri- 
cultural people with fixed 
dwellings grouped round such 
oases or along such rivers as 
ensure them a regular and 
sufficient water supply for 
their crops. In a waterless 
country like Turkestan, which 
sees no rain for eight or nine 
months in the year, the ques- 
tion of irrigation is of supreme 
importance. The Sart has 
brought the art of irrigation 
and the conservation and dis- 
tribution of a limited water 
supply to the very highest 
pitch, after the principles of 
irrigation were taught to him 
by the Russians. Russia too 
taught him the scientific culti- 
vation of cotton, as well as the 
production of silk on com- 
mercial lines. 

The principal cities of Turk- 
estan are Bokhara, where the 
present Amir usually resides, 
Tashkent, Samarkand, Askha- 
bad, and Merv. It might have 
been thought that a people se 
removed from Western civilis- 
ation would hardly have felt 
the shock of the world-war, but 
this is far from being the case, 
and at this moment the Turko- 
mans are passing through the 
most violent national up- 
heaval that they have known 
since their original great 
trek frem China into Central 
Asia. 

It may seem to the super- 
ficial observer that Turkestan 
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can have no interest for the 
British Empire, and that we 
can be in no way affected by 
whatever fate overtakes the 
Turkomans. On the contrary, 
we are going to be most deeply 
concerned in the future of 
Turkestan both politically and 
commercially, and it is to be 
regretted that we have been 
eompelled to sacrifice the great 
opportunities which recent 
events placed within our reach, 
Previous to the world - war 
Great Britain had no direct 
intercourse with Turkestan; 
it was divided from India by 
Afghanistan and Persia, and 
in addition Russia held com- 
plete sway there. We were 
more than willing that Russia 
should continue te develop that 
country and consolidate herself 
with the ruling Amirs, while 
encouraging the people to bene- 
fit by Western progress, which 
they were not unwilling to do. 
Now, however, the rule of 
Imperial Russia is at an end, 
and the whole political aspect 
of that part ef the world has 
changed. The  Bolshevists 
have penetrated into Turk- 
estan, and are in occupation of 
Bokhara and Samarkand and 
all Kastern Turkestan, as well 
_as Merv and probably Askha- 
bad. Their propaganda is ram- 
pant east and west ef the Oxus, 
they have their emissaries 
scattered throughout Western 
Turkestan as far as the Cas- 
pian, and aleng the northern 
frontier of Persia, and in Persia 
itself. 

Of late the politieal situation 
in Transcaspia has been pe- 
culiarly intricate and involved 
owing to the antagonistic views 
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of the different communities 
inhabiting that country. The 
Russian colonists, compesed of 
railway workers, mechanics, 
and oil-field workers and agri- 
culturists, favour Republican- 
ism, but not Bolshevism, being 
industrious and prosperous; 
another section, principally 
military, is composed of the 
remnant of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Army, and now forms the 
Russian Volunteer Army, who 
are bitterly opposed to the 
Bolshevists, but somewhat an- 
tagonistic to the Russian 
colony, in that they are said 
to favour the re-establishment 
of the Monarchy, to which the 
working colony is opposed, A 
third, and the mest numerous 
group, consists of the indigen- 
ous Turkomans, the lords of 
the soil, who cannot as a whole 
be said to favour either the 
colonists or the volunteer 
army, because, in the first 
place, they want Turkestan 
for themselves, and, in the 
second, they have not quite 
forgiven Imperial Russia for 
their defeat at her hands. A 
fourth section, but until lately 
a very small minority, are the 
Bolshevists, who, however, only 
dared to show themselves when 
and where the Bolshevists were 
in power. The three principal 
groups of workmen, volunteer 
army, and Turkomans have 
been driven into an unnatural 
alliance against the common 
foe, the Bolshevist, and up 
till March last they managed 
to preserve a solid front as 
far as the Oxus. In this 
they had the support of a 
small contingent from India, 
which acted as cement fer the 
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whole, and gave the necessary 
driving-force and direction to 
such military operations as 
were necessary to stem the 
advancing tide of Bolshevism 
pressing in from the east, 
This force was based on Merv, 
and consisted roughly of a 
brigade of Indian troops. It 
soon won for itself the con- 
fidence and respect of all 
parties; and so good a show- 
ing did the combined efforts of 
workmen, volunteer army, and 
Turkomans and British - In- 
dian contingent make, that 
the Bolshevists were not sble 
to establish themselves in 
the Merv oasis, although a 
small party had at one time 
penetrated as far as Merv 
and Askhabad. The opposing 
forces were in contact in the 
middle of the steppe, holding 
railheads about thirty miles 
east of the Oxus, separated 
from each other by about seven 
miles of rolling grass and sand- 
dune through which the rail- 
way runs. The Bolshevists 
attacked several times, were 


soundly beaten and had begun’ 


to lose heart, and it appeared 
to be a simple matter to drive 
them definitely across the 
Oxus; but high polities stepped 
in, and it was decided to re- 
move the British-Indian force 
altogether from Turkestan. In 
my opinien this was a fatal 
mistake politically. For it was 
obvious to the men on the spot 
that, once the British went, the 
combination of workmen, vol- 
unteers, and Turkomans must 
inevitably crumble, We went, 
-and this has happened, and 
Merv is, now in the hands 
ef the Bolshevists, and pro- 
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bably Askhabad also, and they 
thus have bases for propa- 
ganda so much the nearer to 
Afghanistan and Persia, to- 
gether with direct railway 
communication right up to the 
Afghan frontier: a situation 
sufficiently alarming to any 
one cognisant with the resident 
people and the conditions now 
prevailing in Transcaspia. As 
to the political wisdom or un- 
wisdom of withdrawing our 
support, I cannot speak, but 
it appears curious that it 
should have been decided 
upon in face of the fact 
that we were fighting the 
Bolshevists in North Russia 
and energetically supporting 
Admiral Koltchak and General 
Denikin with supplies and 
material. From the domestic 
or home point of view there 
was every reason for with- 
drawing our troops, who have 
many of them spent two and 
more years fighting in Mesopo- 
tamia, and whe were all due 
and overdue for relief. I fear 
that the smaller consideration 
outweighed the bigger one, and 
that this error will cause us 
much treuble in the very near 
future. Bolshevism lives on 
suceess, and fresh fields of loot 
are continually necessary for 
it, These we have supplied by 
throwing open the oases of 
Merv and the approaches to 
the rich areas of Persia to their 
advance. The nature of the 
people we have abandoned does 
not fit them fer a stout and 
unsupported resistance, and I 
take the view that Merv and 
Askhabad and Southern Turk- 
estan as far as the Caspian 
have definitely passed, or will 
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definitely pass under Bolshevist 
control. 

How will this affect us? 
and how will it react upon 
the Turkomans? 

We are affected to the extent 
that the Bolshevists new have 
undisputed access to all the 
trade and caravan routes in- 
to Balkh, Afghanistan, and 
Persia. They have, moreover, 
the use of all agricultural and 
irrigated land as well as the 
oil-wells on the eastern shores 
of the Caspian. They contrel 
a well-built, broad-gauge line 
running right down to Afghan- 
istan at Kushk, and they have 
become the overlerds of the 
Russian colony, a timid self- 
seeking population who will 
willingly subscribe to any pro- 
posals likely to save their own 
skins and property. The ex- 
ports of Persia from the 
northern territories will supply 
them with food and many 
necessaries, and the caravans 
that bring these supplies will 
prove ready channels for Bol- 
shevist propaganda. Only 
recently we captured instruc- 
tions issued by the Bolshevists, 
laying down the methods to 
be employed in furthering 
their aims for world-revolu- 
tion. All caravan halting- 
places, and all passes through 
the mountains, were to be 
furnished with agents for the 
spread of propaganda; pil- 
grimages were to be accem- 
panied by preachers of Bol- 
shevism ; wells along the routes 
were to have their Bolshevist 
resident agents, and agents 
were to penetrate down to 
Mecca and waylay the pilgrims 
at all important eentres. Such 
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is an outline of the means to be 
adopted. 

The Turkomans as a whele 
had come to reeognise the 
solid benefits of Imperial Rus- 
sian rule, although not entirely 
won ever to Russia. Some of 
the older men still remember 
the savage warfare that took 
place before Turkestan was 
finally conquered by Skebeleff ; 
but Russia had handled them 
well and tactfully of late, and 
Turkoman chiefs held high 
positions in the Turkestan 
Army Corps. Russian educa- 
tion had been brought to bear 
upon the younger men, while 
the development of agriculture, 
especially that of cotton and 
silk production, has benefited 
the Turkoman enormously, and 
begun to turn him from a 
nomad into a keen business 
man and agriculturist, who 
regards the atrocities and the 
‘‘T-take-all” principles of the 
Bolshevists with horror, 

Upon the collapse of Im- 
perial Russia, therefore, and 
the outbreak ef Bolshevism, 
the Turkomans at once formed 
an army te defend their land, 
but were unable to do this 
entirely, and the Bolshevists 
penetrated as far as Bokhara, 
Tashkent, and Samarkand, loot- 
ing and destroying as they 
went, The Turkomans ef those 
districts, deprived of all out- 
side support, retired to the 
oases and to old Bekhara, 
where the Bolshevists could 
not follow for want of a 
railway ; others withdrew into 
the desert and others again 
farther west to Merv and 
Askhabad, and joined them- 
selves te the nucleus of the 
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Russian Volunteer Army. Here 
was collected a force of Turko- 
mans sufficiently formidable 
when backed by the Russian 
Volunteer Army and_ the 
Indian Brigade to oppose any 
force that the Bolshevists 
could send by the single line 
of railway available. It was 
while acting in co-operation 
with the British that the 
Turkomans learnt their respect 
and admiration for Great 
Britain—so much so, that 
whenever trouble arose be- 
tween the Allies, General 
Malleson or General Beatty, 
respectively Head of the British 
Mission and Commander of 
the Indian Brigade, were al- 
ways able to adjust all diffi- 
culties and hold the defence 
together. Oat of the respect 
so engendered arose the desire 
of the Turkomans to be in- 
corporated with the British 
Empire. 

The British had long been 
known to the Turkomans as 
the greatest Mahomedan em- 
pire, the rulers of India, Egypt, 
and a great portion of Ma- 
homedan Afriea, and now the 
conquerors ef the Turks, and 
our reputation for justice and 
broad-minded religious toler- 
ance was thoroughly appreci- 
ated and enlarged upon by the 
pilgrims who annually visit 
Mecca and who there meet 
Mahomedans from all over the 
world, from whom they ob- 
tained this news. But until 
the Bolshevist menace pre- 
sented itself the Turkomans 
had never actually come into 
touch with Great Britain. 
Actual contact with the Brit- 
ish verified everything in our 
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favour that the Turkomans had 
ever heard, and some four 
months’ combined operations 
confirmed the reports and good 
opinions so formed : as long as 
our men were with them the 
Turkomans were perfectly 
happy about the Bolshevist 
situation, and great was their 
dismay when it was announced 
that the British troops were 
to be withdrawn, A number 
of the leading Turkomans as 
well as a deputation from 
Bokhara came down to Askha- 
bad to interview the Head of 
our Mission, and to urge the 
retention of the British-Indian 
force, 

The head-man, a gigantic 
Turkoman some six feet eight 
inches in height, crowned with 
a huge black sheepskin hat and 
dressed in a long flowing silk 
robe, made a most striking 
figure as he urged and pleaded 
for the continuance of our sup- 
port. ‘Leave us a thousand 
men, Only a thousand men, and 
we can hold the enemy.” It 
was pointed out that our 
soldiers were due fer rest and 
relief; and he _ continued, 
“Leave us 500 then: surely 
the great British Empire can 
spare 500 men to protect us.” 
“Tt is impossible to leave 500 
men” was the reply. He 
then made his final and most 
touching appeal: ‘Leave us 
at least one Englishman here ; 
then my people will knew that 
Great Britain will never aban- 
don them, and we will continue 
to oppese the Bolshevists.” 
On being told that even this 
was impossible, and that orders 
had been received for the with- 
drawal of all troops, the chief 
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made a despairing gesture and 
said, ‘‘In that case there 
remains no hope for us Turko- 
mans. We shall not be able 
to hold out by ourselves, and 
we shall therefore return to 
our wandering life in the 
steppes and the deserts as be- 
fore the Russians first came,” 
This is actually happening 
now. The Turkomans are 
withdrawing from all contact 
with civilisation and are re- 
adopting their nomad life. 
The Bolshevists will benefit by 
the great irrigation werks and 
silk and cotton cultivation of 
the Sarts, part of whom will 
no doubt become their helots, 
while the more virile sections 
will. again become nomads. 
One large horde, numbering 
some 300,000, is withdrawing 
in a body towards Persia, and 
will probably go over into 
Persia. Now what would have 
been the position had we been 
able te support the Turkomans? 
We should have had to the 
north of Persia and Afghan- 
istan a Mahomedan buffer 
State against Bolshevism, re- 
quiring a minimum of super- 
vision and direction. The 
2,000,000 Turkomans would 
have been fully equal to the 
task of keeping their frontier 
intact, and would have denied 
to Bolshevism all access to 
Afghanistan from the north. 
Se great was our prestige 
with the Turkomans_ that 
it could not but have had 
a most favourable influence 
upon our dealings with Af- 
ghanistan, for there is much 
trade between Eastern Turk- 
estan and Afghanistan. 

The Turkeman is only par- 
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tially civilised at present, but 
very amenable to civilisation ; 
and although not a at 
fighter when left to himself, 
he needs but direction and 
moral support to render him 
an efficient ally in his 
native country, where his 
physical hardihood and know- 
ledge of lecal eonditions en- 
able him to march and fight 
and live where other troops 
would starve. I do not sug- 
gest that Great Britain should 
seek to secure a suzerainty 
over Turkestan; far from it, 
All that would be necessary 
would be to give him moral, 
and it may be material, help 
in developing himself and his 
resources. Now that Russia 
is gone up in flames, Great 
Britain would have been in a 
position to influence not only 
all Persia, but also Turkestan, 
probably without employing a 
single soldier, had she con- 
tinued to back the Turkomans 
during those critical days. We 
should have gained the last- 
ing friendship of 2,000,000 
sturdy Mahomedans (against 
whom we have never fought, 
and whom we should never 
need to fight). Their presence 
as a nation to the north of 
Afghanistan would have had 
@ most beneficial and steady- 
ing influence on the Afghans, 
who could not but fail to be 
impressed by the cordial re- 
lations existing between Great 
Britain and their Mahom- 
edan neighbours — relations 
based upon no other founda- 
tion than mutual goodwill and 
confidence, 

This opportunity is lost to 
us. 
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As to the future of the 
Turkoman race—I see three 
possible alternatives before it : 
# return to their original con- 
dition as it was before the 
Russians came and conquered 
the land, when the various 
hordes roamed the steppes 
accerding to the seasons, and 
were organised into separate 
tribes or clans rather than a 
homogeneous nation, 

If this happens, the ulti- 
mate civilisation of the Turk- 
oman will be put back to the 
distant future, and will pro- 
bably call for reconquest by 
whatever power, be it Russia 
or China, who finally under- 
takes the venture; for by that 
time the Turkoman will have 
definitely relapsed into his 
primeval savagery, and will 
not readily yield himself to 
the suzerainty of others. 

Another possible outcome 
may be the definite separa- 
tion of the race inte two, the 
Sarts or sedentary herdes and 
the wandering hordes, The 
former, if adhering to their 
cities and agrioulture and ir- 
rigated land, will inevitably 
drift under the sway of the 
Bolshevists and the successors 
of the Bolshevists, who will 
benefit by their industry ; and 
it is possible that in the future 
they may be content to live 
as a servile race without in- 
dividuality or self-government, 
the prey to any whim of their 
masters, but content that it 
should be so as long as they 
themselves are safe, From 
the little I have seen and the 
much that I have heard, I 
am inclined to the belief that 
this will be the fate of the 
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Sarts, and that they and the 
Amirate of Bokhara will cease 
to exist as political entities. 
Already the wandering Turk- 
oman has a contempt for the 
Sart, and should the latter 
submissively accept the rule 
ef the Bolshevik, a cleavage 
of the nation is assured. 

The third alternative is an 
emigration of the whole race 
east into Chinese Turkestan, 
or west into Persia, or even 
south into the foothills of 
Afghanistan, but this latter 
contingency is improbable; in 
any case the existence of the 
Turkoman race as one nation 
under one nominal ruler is now 
deomed for many years, even 
if it should ever come together 
again, which is doubtful, 

Thus the policy of non-sup- 
port of the Tuarkomans has 
resulted in a cleavage of the 
race, the strengthening of the 
Bolshevist at a point where 
he was not strong, and the 
gift to him ef easy means 
of access to territories where 
his frothy and dangerous 
propaganda cannot fail seri- 
ously to affect our Indian and 
Mahomedan empires, 

Another point not to be 
overlooked is the loss of 
prestige te ourselves in the 
eyes of the Afghans, Turko- 
mans, and Persians by our 
withdrawal, which no doubt 
has been magnified and exalted 
by the Bolshevists into a great 
victory for themselves and 
their principles. It is not 
unreasonable to prephesy that 
during the next meeting of 
pilgrims at Mecca, one of the 
principal topies of conversa- 
tion over the evening meal or 
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during the midday halt will 
be the triumph of Bolshevism 
over the British Empire. In 
the East news is carried by 
word of mouth, and facts 
speak for themselves; the 
printed word reaches but few 
of the teeming millions, and 
the stery ef an eyewitness 
carries mere conviction than 
any double-headed denial of a 
penny daily paper with a mil- 
lion circulation, 

The same stories will be 
carried through the passes 
into Afghanistan and eastward 
te great China itself, and soon 
it will be known all over 
Central Asia that Great Bri- 
tain was unable or unwilling 
to stem the Bolshevist tide. 
The emissaries of the creed 
will have plenty of food for 
propaganda, and will be able to 
point to the fait accompli te 
justify their claim of a big 
SUCCESS. 

Even in March last the Bol- 
shevist held west of the Oxus 
was so insecure that almost at 
any moment we could have 
definitely pushed them back, 
Their army at this point was 
mainly recruited from Austrian 
prisoners of war captured by 
the Russians during the earlier 
part of the war, and these 
prisoners had been informed 
that the Allies had suffered 
defeat everywhere, and that 
only a few British outpests 
stood between them and the 
road to their homes, 

Encouraged by these reports 
they made attempts to force 


their way westwards, but were 


defeated; and finally, when they 
learnt that they had been fed 
on lies, the Austrians began to 
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desert in great numbers. The 
whole Bolshevist movement west 
of the Oxus was on the point of 
crumbling, and could not have 
lasted another month but for 
the withdrawal of the British 
troops, Within a month of 
that withdrawal the Bol- 
shevists, meeting no opposition, 
occupied Merv, and I believe 
Askhabad. 

The whole story is pitiful. 
If we were not prepared te 
back the Turkomans and the 
volunteer army, why did we 
ever go in? If we were pre- 
pared to back them, why did 
we withdraw at the moment 
when success was within our 
grasp? We won over the 
Turkeman, and taught him 
to rely upon us, and within 
a few months abandoned him 
to complete disintegration. It 
sometimes seems to the man 
upon the spot that the direc- 
tors of the destinies of nations 
take decisions and lay down 
policies, ignoring the wishes 
of the peoples and countries 
for whom they are legislating. 

I agree that the Russians 
should work out their own 
salvation, and that if the 
patriotic Russian is not suf- 
ficiently patriotic to act 
effectively on his own behalf, 
he is not worth the bones ef 
an English soldier; but it 
seems to me that when the 
wider aspects of this particular 
case are examined, that the 
support of a large section of 
loyal Mahomedans is no small 
matter to throw lightly away, 
and that if our withdrawal was 
based upon Party political con- 
siderations, it was the duty of 
those in authority to make 
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clear to the opponents of 
their policy the very vital 
reasons why such a policy 
was necessary. No harm is 
done by clearly explaining 
good reasons. 

You cannot run empires on 
the lines of parish councils, 
nor can a continuity of policy 
be ensured if vote -catching 
straws be clutched at. Tell 
the British people the truth, 
lay before them the facts lead- 
ing up to a certain policy, and 
the Government will always 
be backed up if their eause be 
good. Why was not the Em- 
pire immediately informed of 
the circumstances attending 
the despatch of Malleson’s 
force? If Labour objected, 
why not shew Labour clearly 
the reasons that led to its 
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despatch? In any case, all 
parties sheuld have been in- 
formed befere troops were 
sent, and the necessary consent 
obtained or refused. Better a 
refusal to send troops than an 
ignominieus withdrawal on the 
verge of success, Perhaps it 
was a pity that we ever sent 
troops beyend the Persian 
frontier — but having sent 
troops, it seems a greater pity 
that we should withdraw them 
just at the moment when we 
did. I am confident that all 
our troubles. in Afghanistan 
are caused by Bolshevism. 
Afghans are to be seen every- 
where in the serais of Bariam 
Ali, Merv, &c., and there is 
constant caravan commupnica- 
tion between Afghanistan and 
the big cities of Turkestan. 
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THE BENCH AND 
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THOUGH the law is not in- 
variably respected in Ireland, 
the lawyers always are, One 
reason of this is, I think, that 
the Bench and Bar of Ireland 
is the ene public service of the 
nobler kind which is native to 
and racy of the soil. Grattan’s 
Parliament in its time shared 
that distinetion. Both the 
lawyers and the politicians of 
Ireland have done much in the 
past which needs excuse, and 
not a little for which excuse is 
impossible. But the Catholics 
and native Irish, who suffered 
most wrongs from their doings, 
have been the first to fergive 
them; and now they who for- 
get nothing seem also to have 
forgotten them. Grattan’s 
Parliament, which was in the 
main a corrupt body ef Pro- 
testant landlords and their 
henchmen, and which put down 
the Nationalism of its time 
with an iron hand, is now a 
name to conjure with among 
Nationalists; while the Bench 
and Bar, which before the 
Union was similarly composed, 
and since the Union never 
hesitated to enforce Coercion 
Acts without fear and without 
favour, are perhaps the most 
popular institution in the 
land. 

This popularity, as I have 
said, arises in both cases, partly 
at any rate, from the fact that 
both were native to and racy 
of the soil, All their work, 
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good er bad, was done for and 
in Ireland; and the way it 
was done was the way of Ire- 
land and not the way of Eng 
land. The genius which arose 
among their members was the 
kind of genius Ireland admires 
—as genius expressing itself in 
eloquence, wit, and courage, 
and in substituting words for 
deeds. Then it was the only 
kind of genius which remained 
in Ireland: the military, the 
literary, the scientific genius 
of the country looked for the 
most part, and fer the most 
part still looks, to the greater 
world of England, and did its 
work and made its home there; 
and nobody feels more strongly 
than the average Irishman the 
truth of Froude’s statement, 
that the curse of Ireland has 
been the absenteeism of genius, 
and in no country more than 
in Ireland are the people so 
careless of the achievements 
accomplished and the honours 
won by Irishmen in lands other 
than their own. 

Perhaps another reason for 
the popularity of the Bench 
and Bar of Ireland is that the 
law is the one profession in 
which the Catholics have been 
successful rivals of the Protes- 
tants: in other lines of life 
Catholics have been eminent, 
but the greatest names are all 
of Protestants, In the army 
they have produced no Wel- 
lingtons, Nicholsons, Wolseleys, 
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or Robertses; in literature no 
Swifts, Goldsmiths, Berkeleys; 
or Burkes; in science no 
Blacks, Salmons, er Kelvins. 
But in the practice of the 
law, ever since they were 
allowed to practise it, they 
have produced names as great 
as any of their Protestant 
rivals. When that Act was 
passed which excluded them 
from practice, the greatest 
lawyer in Ireland was a Catho- 
lic, Sir Theobald Butler, Sinoe 
they have been admitted to 
practise again they have pro- 
duced advocates like O’Connell, 
Shiel, and O’Hagan, and judges 
like Monahan, Deasy, Morris, 
and Palles—the last, in my 
opinion, the only British judge 
entitled to centest the place 
of the greatest master of the 
Common Law of the nineteenth 
century with his countryman 
of the English Bench, Mr 
Justice Willes. 

Perhaps it is this popularity 
which has brought the Bench 
and Bar of Ireland seathless 
for over a century through 
the political crime in that 
country, and that though, as I 
have said, they never hesitated 
to enforce a Coercion Act or 
any other law of the land how- 
ever much it might be abhorred 
ef the people. So far as I can 
recollect, the only judge who 
during that time was ever 
threatened with vengeance for 
his judicial deeds was an Eng- 
lish one, the late Mr Justice 
Denman, who tried O’Donnell 
at the Old Bailey for the mur- 
der of the infameus James 
Carey of Invincible fame. An 
Irish-American paper was the 
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offender, and by a strange 
blander it gave a portrait for 
the purpose of enabling sympa- 
thisers to identify the obnoxi- 
ous judge, which was in fact 
not a portrait of him at all, 
but one of O’Donnell’s leading 
counsel, the Catholic and Home 
Rule Sir Charles Russell. 
There was another case of an 
Irish judge who, if his own 
story is true, was marked down 
for outrage. That was the late 
Lord Justice Deasy; but the 
threat against him arose not 
out of his being a judge but 
eut ef his becoming a land- 
owner. After he was raised to 
the Bench he was imprudent 
enough to buy an estate in 
Tipperary, I believe. His lord- 
ship was extremely diminutivé 
in person; and when he paid 
his first visit after its purchase 
to his new estate, this fact, he 
used to tell, was bitterly com- 
mented en by the wives of his 
faithfal tenantry. ‘That bit 
of a thing the new landlard!” 
he overheard them say to one 
another in indignant whispers. 
“Sure, it’s not fair to the 
bhoys! Who cud expict thim 
to bring down such a shnipe as 
that in the dark!”” However, 
his lordship in the end died 
comfortably in his bed, as they 
say in Ireland. 

It may be, too, that it is this 
popularity of the Bench and 
Bar of Ireland which accounts 
for the immense number of 
lawyers in that land. There 
are over a thousand on the 
Bar List, which, it must be 
admitted, is a generous supply 
of counsel for a population only 
a trifle over four millions, 
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Scotland, with half a million 
more people, is content with 
less than half the number. No 
doubt England has even more 
nominal barristers in propor- 
tion to her eight times larger 
population; but it must be 
remembered that half the 
names on the English Bar 
List are those of Indians and 
Colonials who never intended 
to practise the law in England, 
and of the remainder at least 
half are those of politicians, 
officials, and suchlike who got 
called to the Bar only to help 
them in their other calling. 
There are now some Irish 
barristers who are not Irish- 
men, and there are some who 
are Irishmen, but who never 
intended to practise; but, 
roughly speaking, in Ireland 
every man who is called to the 
Bar intends to look to the law 
for his living. How that living 
is in many eases obtained the 
number of members of the Irish 
Bench to some extent explains. 
Besides a Lord of Appeal, there 
are a Lord Chancellor, who is, 
in fact, a Supreme Court judge, 
and 12 ether Supreme Court 
judges and 21 judges of 
County Courts, England gets 
on with 30 Supreme Court and 
5L County Court jadges. If 
she were benched as well as 
Ireland, in proportion to her 
population, she would have 
104 judges of the High Court 
and 168 judges of the County 
Courts. 

Besides her judges, Ireland 
has scores of Crown proseeu- 
tors, stipendiary magistrates, 
and other officials who are 
always or usually barristers, 
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Before the war the rush of 
students to the English Bar 
was so great as to cause some 
anxiety to the heads of the 
profession. What would it 
have been had the prizes of 
the profession been proportion- 
ally as numerous here as in the 
Emerald Isle? So _ possibly 
the popularity of the Bench 
and Bar in Ireland is not the 
only reason why there are so 
many lawyers there. 

The Bench and Bar of Ire- 
land are nowadays much the 
same, at any rate in their 
essentials, as the Bench and 
Bar of England, Before the 
Union they were not, nor was 
anything else. The more one 
studies the contemporary liter- 
ature of Ireland during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the more extraordinary 
does the state of society in that 
country at that time appear. 
The bulk of the population out- 
side North-East Ulster was 
living in the last extreme of 
poverty. The few who pos- 
sessed all the wealth of the 
land were getting rid of it in 
the fastest way they could dis- 
cover. They were building 
houses twice too big for them 
in the country, and houses 
twice teo expensive for them 
in the town: rews of the latter, 
robbed of their carved marble 
mantelpieces, their painted 
ceilings, and their gilded furni- 
ture, now constitute some of 
the werst slums in Dublin. 
They gamed and they drank 
and they feught, and they en- 
tertained lavishly everybody 
except those who needed it. 
Never even in the France or 
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Germany of that dreadful 
eighteenth century were the 
rich so gay or the poor so 
gaunt, Never anywhere did 
the gentry scatter so profusely 
the plenty of a starving land, 

The Irish Parliament had, 
during the earlier part of the 
century, been a negligible 
quantity in the State. In the 
last quarter of it the Ulster 
Volunteers and Grattan be- 
tween them gave it power 
which it was never fitted to 
possess. That power the 
Government of the day had to 
conciliate, and it did so by 
giving the members innumer- 
able places and pensions. Thus 
the road to preferment lay 
through Parliament, and every 
man who sought to gain promo- 
tion, or to pillage by means of 
an undeserved pension the rev- 
enues of the country when he 
had by his own extravagance 
ceased to be able to pillage the 
peasants, sought a seat in it. 
The only way in which a poor 
man, and the best way in which 
any man,could secure a seat was 
by way of the Bar. Success at 
the Bar ensured the suecessful 
councillor not merely a seat, 
but also a reputation, in the 
House of Commons, and often, 
as a consequence, in the House 
of Lords, 

Success at the Bar could be 
secured only by one of two in- 
struments—the pistol or the 
tongue, There was this differ- 
ence bet ween these implements, 
that success was always obtain- 
able by the ready use of the 
pistol without the help of the 
tongue, but very seldom ob- 
tainable by the ready use of 
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the tongue without the help of 
the pistol. A reluctance to 
shoot then raised contempt for 
the ablest, even among the best, 
of men. When a certain dis- 
tinguished counsel refused a 
challenge on the ground that 
his mother, wife, and daughter 
were dependent upon him, this 
is how the gentle and kindly 
Bushe, afterwards Lord Chief- 
Justice, thought proper to 
eelebrate the event— 


*‘QOur hero of Erin, abhorrent of 
slaughter, 
Improves on the Scripture com- 
mand— 
He honours his mother, his wife, and 
his daughter, 
That his days may be long in the 
land.”’ 


A man who refused a ehal- 
lenge was said to be ‘put 
down” by his epponent—that 
is, so degraded as not to be 
entitled to public considera- 
tion—and there were not a 
few young barristers who 
made it their business to win 
success by “putting down” 
persons who had become ob- 
noxious to the Government, 
or shooting them if they de- 
clined to be put down, Of 
this brigade of pistoleers the 
most netorious was Toller, 
afterward Lord Norbury and 
Lord Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas, It was said 
truly enough of him that he 
shet up to the Bench, Even 
after he had reached that 
elevation his reliance on the 
steadiness of his hand and 
heart is to us of _ this 
day sufficiently amazing. His 
knowledge of law was very 
limited, and therefore he hated 
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appeals from his decisions; 
so more than ence when an 
imprudent counsel showed an 
undue tendency to test their 
soundness in the court above, 
his lordship would caution 
the unbeliever that he was 
not inclined to sink the gentle- 
man in the judge, and if the 
counsel persisted in his line 
of conduct his lordship was 
ready to settle their differences 
of opinion in another place 
than the Court of Appeal. 

Readiness of the tongue, 
though not absolutely neces- 
sary to the young barrister 
who had sufficient readiness 
with the pistol, was still a 
most valuable quality to him. 
It is therefore not strange 
to find it developed amongst 
members of the Bar in both 
its highest and lowest forms. 
With men of genius like 
Curran, Plunkett, Bushe, and 
half a dozen more, it teok the 
form of the noblest eloquence, 
the most pleasant wit, and 
the most pungent sarcasm. 
With the rabble of the Bar 
it took the form of little but 
insult, noise, and vulgarity ; 
in fact, instead of “putting 
down” their opponents as the 
fire-eaters did, they shouted 
them down. A remark made 
by the aforesaid Lord Norbury 
shows the way business was 
conducted before him. Coun- 
sel asked a witness how he 
made his living. “I keep a 
racket court,” replied the wit- 
ness. “So dol,” observed his 
lordship grimly, 

The one thing whieh was 
absolutely useless to a lawyer 
was a knowledge of the law. 
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Even the greatest men at 
the Bar were far from being 
what would now be considered 
deeply learned. Plunkett, for 
instance, was in intellect im- 
measurably above the ordinary 
lawyer of the present day; 
but his reported decisions 
make one doubt whether in 
learning he was not a little 
below him, The reason, of 
ceurse, was that all barristers 
had in the end to look for 
promotion not to their success 
at the Bar, but to their suc- 
cess in Parliament; and for 
success there, eloquence, wit, 
and sarcasm were infinitely 
more effective than a know- 
ledge, however prefound, of 
Coke on Littleton or of the 
Reports, 

With the Union all this 
began to change. Power and 
preferment passed from the 
corrupt Parliament of Dublin 
to the, at any rate, less cor- 
rupt Parliament of London. 
The Government no longer 
wanted its henchmen to “put 
down” its opponents by chal- 
lenges, and even began to 
appeint some barristers to 
judgeships because they knew 
the law, and these judges 
would not let counsel win 
cases by shouting down their 
opponents. Politics still had 
a great deal too much to do 
with promotion to the Bench, 
but that was so in England 
as well as Ireland, and had 
not prevented learning being 
more or less a condition pre- 
cedent to promotion. Gradu- 
ally the same rule prevailed 
also in Ireland, until for years 
past there has been little dif- 
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ference in this respect between 
the Benches and Bars of the 
two countries, 

There is, however, still one 
marked difference between the 
nature of the learning of the 
Bench and Bar of Ireland and 
that of the Bench and Bar of 
England. The law in England 
is a specialised profession. A 
man on his call has to choose 
which of at least a dozen kinds 
of practice he will seek; and 
the more strictly he sticks 
to the particular kind he has 
chosen, the more certain and 
the more rapid is his success, 
In Ireland there is practically 
no specialisation. The man 
newly called has to seek any 
kind of work he can get. The 
field is too small to allow of 
any subdivision of labour in 
its cultivation. After a time, 
no doubt, most successful men 
get a special reputation in 
some particular kind of prac- 
tice, but every man must in 
his time have dealt with all 
kinds of practice in order to 
become successful, 

Specialisation has its advan- 
tages and its disadvantages in 
law, as in everything else. A 
man who studies exclusively a 
small part of a great subject 
must master that part more 


- completely than he could by 


the same effort master it all. 
It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find that cases arising on 
some branches of law—such 
more especially as the law of 
shipping, mercantile contracts, 
companies—are as a rule better 
dealt with in England than in 
Ireland. But most cases arise 
on the general law, and here 
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the specialist is at a disadvan- 
tage as compared with the 
general practitioner. There- 
fore it is not surprising to find 
that most cases are dealt with 
at least as well in Ireland as 
in England. And sometimes 
of late, where the decisions of 
the courts in England and Ire- 
land have differed, the Courts 
of Appeal here have shown an 
inclination to adopt the Irish 
decisions. I may mention as 
instances of this the recent 
oases of In re Sampson ([1906] 
2 Ch., 584), and Hewsen v. 
Shelley ((1914] 2 Ch, 18). 
Bourne v. Keane ({1919] 35 
T.L.R., 560), though it accom- 
modated the law in England 
with the law in Ireland, 
cannot be said to follow the 
Irish decisions, since the Act 
of Parliament which gave most 
difficulty in it did not apply 
to Ireland, 

This is the chief difference 
between the Bench and Bar 
of Ireland and the Bench and 
Bar of England; but as be- 
tween the Bars only there are 
several others as important. 
In the first place, every barri- 
ster in England who purports 
to practise must have chambers, 
where he meets his clients and 
where he does his work which 
is not done in court. As we 
know, each of the four Inns 
of Court has from time im- 
memorial had hundreds of sets 
of rooms attached to it in which 
its members formerly lived, and 
in which they still work, In 
Ireland barristers have no 
chambers; King’s Inn is but 
a dining-hall, a library, and a 
school for law students. Bar- 
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risters are supposed to do their 
out-of-court work at their 
homes; and in income-tax 
returns a share of the rent is 
deducted as expenditure neces- 
sary to the earning of their 
incomes. And most of the 
leaders do use their homes for 
the purpose of conferences and 
consultations, and all barristers 
keep their law books there. 
But for the vast bulk of the 
Bar the place where all the 
out-of-eourt work is done is 
the Library of the Four Courts. 
To each barrister a particular 
seat is allotted, and there he 
reads his briefs and drafts his 
pleadings. Ifa solicitor comes 
to consult him, the Library 
attendant summons him from 
the seat, and in one of the 
adjacent rooms the two lawyers 
discuss the business on hand. 
This practice has, like special- 
isation, its advantages and its 
disadvantages. Its advantages 
are enjoyed principally by the 
younger men. In the first 
place it saves them the expense 
of chambers and a clerk. In 
the next, it intreduees them 
rapidly to an acquaintance 
with the other and more ex- 
perienced members of their 
profession. They meet together 
daily there as in a very social 
club; visit the courts below 
from time to time, and discuss 
the cases going on there much 
in the way English barristers 
do at mess on circuit, but have 
little opportunity of doing in 
town. And when werk comes 
to a young man, he is not left 
to find his own way out of the 
difficulties arising from inex- 
perience; friends acquainted 
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with the work are always about 
him in the Library to whom he 
can apply for help, which is 
never refused. 

The chief disadvantage is 
that such a place eonduces 
more to gossip than to hard 
work, Moreover, the ease with 
which difficulties can be over- 
come without study makes some 
men rely on so overcoming 
them; and so what at the 
beginning is a great help be- 
comes in the end a great 
hindrance. If many an Irish 
barrister long in practice is not 
a sound lawyer, he has often to 
thank for that the assistance 
which at first enabled him to 
do his work without learning 
his law. 

In England nearly every 
aspirant to the Bar who seeks 
work there after he has passed 
his final examination reads for 
a time in chambers—that means 
before trying to practise him- 
self he enters the chambers of 
a barrister in practice and 
there studies how the law which 
he has learnt from books and 
lectures is practically applied. 
In Ireland, as I have said, 
there are no chambers; and 
there is little to correspond 
with reading in chambers. The 
instruction which the English 
student gets in chambers the 
average Irish student gets, so 
far as he gets it at all, in 
the Library of the Four Courts, 
It is not strange then to find 
that in Ireland the drafting 
of pleadings, conveyances, and 
other documents is not always 


so artistic and the observation | 


of rules of pleading not always 
so strict as these are in Eng- 
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land—though in this respect 
there is not now so marked 
a difference as there once 
was. 

At King’s Inn, Dablin, as at 
the Inns of Court, London, 
lectures are delivered each term 
for the instruction of the Bar 
students; but there is this 
difference. In Dublin attend- 
anes at the lectures is com- 
pulsory, while in London it is 
optional, Formerly another 
difference in the students’ 
education is that in Dublin, 
but not in London, a part 
of the lecturers’ duties was 
to see that the students re- 
ported a certain number of 
cases which had been heard 
in the courts during the term, 
This reporting of cases par- 
tially supplied the absence of 
reading in chambers; and if 
carefully done by the student 
and carefully revised by the lec- 
turer, could not but be a good 
preliminary to actual practice 
in court. Formerly it was al- 
most a custom among young 
English barristers to begin the 
work of their profession by 
reporting for a year or two. 
T cannot but regret that the 
practice of students. in Ire- 
land and young barristers in 
England reporting cases has 
now become obsolete, 

The tendency of civil busi- 
ness in the south of England 
to drift to London, and the 
growth of local Bars in the 
great cities of the north, 
threaten the English circuit 
system with extincticn. In 
Ireland the circuit is the best 
working part of the machinery 
of justice, This is partly due 
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to the universal inclination to 
have local cases tried locally ; 
but it is also due to the appeals 
from county courts. In Eng- 
land a party to a county court 
action can appeal only on a 
point of law; and then the 
appeal is heard by a divisional 
court sitting in London, In 
Ireland he oan appeal not only 
on the law but on the facts: 
and the appeal, which is prac- 
tically a rehearing, is to the 
Assizes. Such appeals often 
outnumber the erdinary civil 
actions. An incapable ceunty 
court judge is quite a godsend 
to the barristers on the circuit 
in which he operates, while a 
capable one is the reverse. 
Some time ago the county 
eourt judge, now deceased, of 
the greatest court of: the kind 
in Ireland, did his work so 
satisfactorily that appeals from 
his decisions threatened to be- 
come unknown. The juniors 
of the circuit, in desperation, 
inveigled him to a mess dinner 
under the pretence of doing 
honour to his renewn; and, 
when they had him there, they 
proceeded to try him on a 
charge of attempting te ruin 
his old profession by depriving 
its members of the means of 
subsistence. He was found 
guilty, and detained in custody 
until he apologised te the Bar 
and swore on a copy of Black- 
stone that he would not repeat 
the offence, 

The incomes made by leading 
barristers in England are popu- 
larly immensely exaggerated ; 
but still some of them are five 


.or six times greater than any 


income that it is possible for 
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any counsel to make in Ireland. 
That is due to the absence 
there of the thousand guinea 
brief, The earnings, however, 
of the bulk of the practising 
barristers in each country is 
much about the same. The 
ordinary junior’s ordinary fee 
is nearly equal, although the 
lowest fee in England is a 
guinea, while half-guinea fees 
are not unknown in Ireland. 
It is to be feared that in both 
countries smaller fees than 
those permissible by the custom 
of the profession are surrep- 
titiously taken by shady 
counsel from shady clients; 
though this practice is far less 
common in either country than 
it onee was. The Old Bailey 
Bar was the chief offender in 
England: there is a story of a 
member of it being summoned 
before the mess for taking half 
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a sovereign with a deck brief, 
who successfully defended him- 
self by proving that he took 
every penny the prisoner pos- 
sessed. If a retort made by 
Chief Baron O’Grady contains 
any truth, fees much smaller 
than half a sovereign were in 
his time occasionally taken at 
Green Street, which is the 
Dublin Old Bailey. A bar- 
rister practising there was, in 
an emergency arising through 
the unexpected absenee of the 
Crown Counsel, briefed for the 
Crown; and he was so proud 
of the honour that he kept on 
repeating on every possible 
occasion, “In this case, my 
lord, I appear for the Crown,” 
At last the Chief Baron grew 
tired of this. ‘I know, I 
know,” he said impatiently. 
**You usually appear for the 
half-erown, don’t you?” 
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THE SILVER CROOK. 
BY ALFRED NOYES. 


I was mistuk, once, for the Poape of Roame.... 
The drawled fantastic words came floating down 
Behind me, five long years ago, when last 

I left the old shepherd, Bramble, by his fold. 

Bramble was fond, you'll judge, of his own tales, 

And cast a gorgeous fly for the unwary: 
But I was late, and could not listen then, 
Despite his eager leer. 

Yet, many a night, 
And many a league from home, out of a dream 
Of white chalk coasts, and roofs of Horsham stone, 
Coloured like russet apples, there would come 
Musie of sheep-bells, baaing of black-nosed lambs, 
Barking of two wise dogs, crushed scents of thyme, 
A silver crook, bright as the morning star 
Above the naked downs. Then—Bramble’s voice, 
I was mistuk, once, for the Poape of Reame, 
Would almost wake me, wondering what he meant. 

Now, five years later, while the larks went up 
Over the dew-ponds in a wild-winged glory, 

And all the Sussex downs, from weald to sea, 
Were patched like one wide crazy quilt, in squares 
Of yellow and crimson, clover and mustard-fiower, 
Edged with white chalk, I found him ence again. 
He leaned upon his crook, unbudged by war, 
Unchanged, and leering eagerly as of old. 

How should I paint old Bramble—the shrewd face, 
Brown as the wrinkled loam, the bright brown eyes, 
The patriarchal beard, the moleskin cap, 

The boots that looked like tree-stumps, the loose cloak 
Tanned by all weathers,—every inch of him 
A growth of Sussex soil. His back was bent 
Like wind-blown hawthorn, turning from the sea, 
With roots that strike the deeper. 

Well content 
With all his world, and boastful as a child, 
In splendid innocence of the worldling’s way, 
Whese murderous ego skulks behind a hedge 
Of modest privet,—no, I cannot paint him, 
Better to let him talk, and paint himself. 
* Marnin’,” he said; and swept away five years. 
With absolute dominion over time, 
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Waiving all prelude, he picked up the thread 
We dropped that day, and cast his bait again :— 
I was mistuk, once, for the Poape of Roame.— 
“Tell me,” I said. “Explain. I’ve dreamed of it,”— 
“I racken you doan’t believe it. Drunken Dick, 
"Ull tell you ’tis as true’s I’m stannin’ here, 
It happened along of this old silver crook. 
I call it silver ’eos it shines so far. 
My wife can see it over at Ovingdean 
When I’m on Telscombe Tye. They doan’t mek crooks 
Like this in Sussex now. They’ve lost the way 
To shape ’em. That’s what they French papists knowed 
Over at Arundel. They tried to buy 
My crook, to carry in church. But I woan’t sell ’en. 
I’ve heerd there’s magic in a crook like this,— 
White magic. Well, I rackon it did save Dick 
More ways than one, that night, from the old Black Ram. 
I’ve med & song about it. There was once 
A Lunnon poet, down here for his health, 
Asked me to sing it to ’un, an’ I did. 
It med him laff, too. ‘Sing it again,’ he says, 
‘But go slow, this time.’ ‘No, I woan’t,’ I says 
(I knowed what he was trying). ‘No,’ I says, 
‘I woan’t go slow. You'll ketch ’un if I do,’ 
You see, he meks a tedious mort of money 
From these here ballad books, an’ I wer’n’t goin’ 
To let these Lunnon chuckle-heads suck my brains. 
I med it to thet ancient tune you liked, 
The Brown Girl. ’Member it?” 
Bramble cleared his throat, 
Spat at a bee, leaned forward on his crook, 
Fixed his brown eyes upon a distant spire, 
Solemnly swelled his lungs, once, twice, and thrice; 
Then, like an old brown thrush, began to sing :— 


“The Devil turns round when he hears the sound 

Of bells in a Sussex foald. 

One crack, I rackon, from this good crook 
Would make old Scratch leave hoald, 

They can’t shape crooks to-day like mine, 
For the liddle folk helped ’em then. 

I’ve heerd some say as they’ve see’d ’en shine 
From Ditchling to Fairlight Glen. 


I loaned ’em a loanst e’ my crook one day 
To carry in Arundel. 

They’d buy ’en to show in their church, they say ; 
But goald woan’t mek me sell. 
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The Silver Crook. 


I never should find a crook so slick, 
So silver in the sun; 

And, if you talk to Drunken Dick, 
He'll tell you what it’s done, 


You'll find him spannelling round the Plough; 


And, Lord! when Dick was young, 
He’d drink enough to draown a cow, 
And reughen a tiger’s tongue. 


He’d drink Black Ram till his noise turned blue, 


And the liddle black mice turned white. 
You ask ’en what my crook can do, 
An’ what he see’d that night, 


He says, as through the fern he ran 
(Twas Pharisees’ fern, say I), 

A wild potatur, as big as a man, 
Arose and winked its eye. 

He says it took his arm that night, 
And waggled its big brown head, 

Then sang: This world will never go right 
Till Drunken Dick be dead. 


He shook it off and, rambling round, 
Among the goalden gorse, 

He heers a kin’ of sneering sound 
Pro-ciddin’ from a horse, 

Which reared upright, then said out lond 
(While Dick said, ‘I'll be danged!’)' 

‘ His partents will be tedious proud 
When Drunken Dick is hanged,’ 


I rackon ’twould take a barrel of ale, 
Betwix’ my dinner and tea, 

To mek me see the very nex’ thing 
That Drunken Dick did see; 

For first he thought ’twas elephants walked 
Behind him on the Tye, 

And then he saw fower ricks of straw 
That heaved against the sky. 


He saw ’em lift. He saw ’em shift. 
He saw gurt beards arise. 

He saw ’em slowly lumbering down 
A hunderd times his size; 

And, as he ran, he heer’d ’em say, 
Whenever his head he turned, 

‘This warld will never be bright and gay 
Till Drunken Dick be burned.’ 
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And then as Dick escaped again 
And squirmed the churchyard threugh, 
The cock that crowns the weather-vane 
Cried, ‘How d’ye doodle doo ?’— 
‘Why, how d’ye doodle doo?’ says Dick, 
‘I know why you go round.’ 
‘There'll be no luck,’ that rooster shruck, 
‘Till Drunken Dick be drowned!’ 


And then, as Dick dodged round they barns, 
‘And med for the white chalk coast, 

He meets Himself, with the two black horns, 
And eyes ’twud mek you roast, 

‘Walcome! walcome!’ old Blackamoor erin; 
“Tis muttonless day in hell, 

So I think I'll have your kidneys, fried, 
And a bit of your liver as well.’ 


Then Dick he loosed a tarr’ble shout, 
And the Devil stopped dead to look; 
And the sheep-bells rang, and the moon came out, 
And it shone on my silver crook. 
‘I rackon,’ says Dick, ‘if you’re oald Nick, 
You’d batter be scramblin’ home; 
For those be the ringers of Arundel, 
And that is the Poape of Roame.’” 
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PIG ISLAND. 


BY “AL KHANZIR,”’ 


THERE is an island on the 
Ganges, lying far off the beaten 
track, a little insignificant 
island only a mile or two in 
length and about half as broad, 
@ mere sandbank covered with 
grass and tamarisk; but it is 
dearer to my heart than almost 
any other spot on earth, for 
what memories it brings back 
of joyous days and of good 
friends, man and horse, memo- 
ries for the most part of those 
we shall not meet again till 
the Happy Hunting Grounds 
are reached, 

“Pig Island”—for so this 
island is well named—lies in 
the country of the most famous 
Indian Tent Club,! and a more 
ideal home fer pig could not 
be found, Just let me try to 
describe this Kadir country for 
these who have not had the 
luck to know it—the “ Kadir” 
being, of course, the name 
given to the whole wide river- 
bed which has been scored 
across the bosom of Hindustan 
by the ever-changing course of 
Mother Gunga through the 
ages. Let us ride together, 
reader, you and I, and mark 
the varying country through 
which we pass to reach a Tent 
Club Meet at Pig Island, 

From our cantonments at 
M , camp in the Kadir lies 
some thirty-five miles away. 
A metalled road runs for the 
first twelve miles out of can- 


tonments. Beyond that again 
a road does indeed exist, but 
it is the sort of read that even 
a Ford would hesitate to tackle; 
so, for anybody who respects 
the innards of his car, there is 
nothing for it on the onward 
journey but to hack—unless, 
indeed, you would prefer to 
drive in a country tumtum,? and 
to suffer a long-drawn- out 
agony of cup-and-ball, which, 
once experienced, will never be 
repeated. 

It is an afternoon in early 
spring, and we have reached 
the point where we must leave 
the car. Primitive though it 
is, the onward road we follow 
is one of some importance as 
the direct connecting link be- 
tween the headquarters of the 
two civil districts of M 
and B , lying some forty 
miles apart. — 

Libellous tradition has it 
that, during the régime of a 
very celebrated civil servant 
—still fortunately with us, 
though in a much exalted 
capacity—the project of metal- 
ling this road throughout was 
seriously discussed, but that 
he successfully opposed the 
scheme, ostensibly on grounds 
of soundest policy, but in re- 
ality in order that his favour- 
ite snipe-shoot, which lies in 
this direction, should not thus 
become accessible to all and 
sundry. 


1 A Tent Club corresponds to a Hunt; the Hon. Secretary to the Master. 


2 A two-wheeled cart. 
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However little truth there 
may be in this yarn, certain 
it is that Pig Island owes 
much of its charm and much 
of the sport it shows to its 
inaccessibility ; and though at 
the close of a Meet in June 
Wwe may sometimes curse the 
weary miles as we hack home, 
still we all join with the ryots 
of the district in venerating 
the memory of a Collector! 
whose spacious methods ap- 
pealed to the sporting instincts 
alike of brown and white. 

We find our horses waiting 
beneath a tree beside the road, 
and in five minutes they are 
saddled, and we are off en our 
steady hack towards the still 
distant river. It is a pleasant 
ride, for the weather is still 
cool, and the track is soft 
and sandy, and well shaded 
by a double rew of trees, It 
leads us across a level plain, 
studded with villages and 
smiling with crops—a rich 
land, watered by a multitude 
of canal-distributaries. Here 
every square yard is culti- 
vated, and the bright emerald 
of rising wheat, and the gelden 
gleam of hemp and mustard, 
blend into the darker masses 
of the mango-topes, those 
billowy groves of mighty 
fruit trees, often many acres 
in extent, where every tree is 
spaced and lined with mathe- 
matical regularity, and the 
shady aisles beneath, carpeted 
with flewers and musical with 
running water, are pregnant 
with promise of shelter and 
of coolth, 

At the outskirts of a village 
we stop beside a well to water 
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our horses, and, seated on its 
broad cemented brim, smoke a 
contemplative cigarette. To- 
wards us —down the vista 
of mingled light and shade, 
and through the golden haze 
of floating dust-motes—rides 
an ancient greybeard on a 
sickle - hooked chestnut tat. 
He dismounts stiffly beside 
the well, and with a courteous 
salute sets about watering his 
pony. Buta friendly greeting 
from us in return, and a ques- 
tion about the lecal crops, soon 
break down his reserve, and he 
begins to yarn to us as only 
such an old worthy can. 

A Jat this, belonging to as 
stout a class ef yeoman far- 
mers as any in India,—than 
whom none have done better 
service in the War,—and he 
tells proudly of the number of 
recruits his village sent, till 
hardly a man was left, and of 
his own grandson who, twice 
wounded in Mesopotamia, has 
now been taken as orderly by 
his colonel, 

And then he asks the latest 
news of the Punjab, expressing 
supreme coutempt for the in- 
stigatoers of the recent out- 
rages. This subject brings 
him back to his stock topic, 
the Great Mutiny—that vast 
upheaval of his childhood which 
he can just remember, and 
about which, after the manner 
ef old Caspars the world over, 
he loves to hold forth to any 
long-suffering audience. 

So he points out a lofty 
peepul-tree in the distance, and 
smacking his lips over the de- 
tails, tells the tale of the hang- 
ing he there witnessed some 


1 Civil official in charge of a district, 
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sixty years ago—the hanging 
of Lal Singh, the Goojr, with 
his gang of merry men, who had 
indulged in a brief orgy of 
robbery and murder in these 
troublous times, 

Dwellers between the desert 
and the sown—these Goojrs, 
you must remember, have 
always been the hereditary 
reivers and cattle-thieves of 
the Kadir borderland, Likely 
enough lads they are teo, and 
' they are now recruited to an 
extent never before thought of, 
so the war has brought a cer- 
tain modicum of respectability 
to the clan. 

But in India we are as nice 
in matters of family history 
and pedigree as ever they were 
at the court of the Habsburgs, 
and our memories are long. 

Now the Jat is, and always 
kas been, in the main a law- 
abiding farmer, whose only 
departures from virtue arise 
in the hot blood of disputes 
over women or water-rights. 
Then, indeed, he will indulge 
in a regular Donnybrook Fair, 
but that he regards as quite a 
gentlemanly proceeding—and 
he looks down exceedingly on 
his more picturesque neigh- 
bours, for whose old-time forays 
he still bears a bitter grudge. 

So there has never been any 
love lost between the clans— 
a fact doubtless tending to 
sweeten the memory of that 
bygone retribution; but still 
it is easy to seo that summary 
justice such as was meted out 
to Lal Singh—combined with 
security of property and a 
strong government—is all that 
our old friend wants, and that 
Mr Gandhi and passive re- 
sistance, political representa- 
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tion, and Home Rule all leave 
him very celd indeed. And 
this old Jat is typical of 
yeoman India—which is, after 
all, almost the only India 
worth a second thought. 

After bidding the old gentle- 
man a fond farewell, we ride 
forward on our way. A few 
miles on, and de you see that 
low mound on your left above 
the village? Tradition has it 
that it marks the western 
gate of Hastinapur, that great 
vanished city of the Golden 
Age of Hinduism, which in its 
prime spread twelve miles east- 
ward to the Ganges, but of 
which to-day scarcely a scat- 
tered brick remains. 

Now a long line of trees 
looms up across our front, and 
we ride into them to find 
ourselves on the bridge over 
a great canal, one of those 
stupendous works of irrigation 
that, had we nothing else to 
our credit, alone would justify 
our holding India. 

It is the great Ganges Canal, 
and to it all the country 
through which we have passed 
owes its wonderful fertility. 
Spanned by regular bridges 
and mighty as a great river, 
it runs straight as a die between 
its weoded banks through the 
breadth of a Province, bringing 
life to tens of thousands of 
acres along its course. 

A few miles on, and all at 
once it is as though we had 
reached the brink of some cliff- 
girt coast, and that a great 
brown sea were stretched out 
at our feet ; for the ground falls 
steeply in front of us, the read 
dives suddenly down a sandy 
ravine through serub- and 
thorn-clad banks, and below 
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us, Stretching mile on mile, lies 
& sea of grass and tamarisk— 
it is the Kadir. 

But to most of us it is 
much more, To the ordinary 
youngster —of the sort who, 
nurtured on a diet of Surtees 
and Scrope, St John and 
Samuel Baker, feels himself at 
least as competent to discuss 
the points of a horse as to 
expound the intricacies of the 
jazz, and is untrammelled by 
any Cockney dread of solitude 
and empty spaces—to such a 
one the Kadir is almost 
Paradise. 

Along this stretch of the 
Ganges the Kadir is a low- 
lying belt of grass and scrub- 
jungle, some five or six miles 
in width. Teeming with game 
of every sort, this belt is demar- 
cated on either side by a lew 
continuous line of cliffs and 
ravines, the favoured haunt of 
leopard and hyena, 

Within the confines of these 
cliffs, the river —itself about 
four hundred yards in width— 
pursues an ever - changing 
course, while the whole surface 
of the Kadir is seamed and 
scored by innumerable old 
channels and beds, some dry 
and grass-grown, but others 
flying a danger-signal of tall 
green reeds as a warning that 
any rider venturing into them 
will find himself thoroughly 
and completely bogged. 

These marshy channels are 
known locally as Bourh Ganga, 
or the old Ganges, and cross- 
ings over them are few and 
far between. They form safe 
sanctuaries for pig, and wher- 
ever they exist are the in- 
variable point of any hunted 
boar. Here and there these 
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Bourh Gangas open eut into 
reed-grown lakes and bogs of 
great extent, which autumn 
sees alive with duck and snipe. 
Their quaking surface will sel- 
dom support your weight, so 
some sort of punt or coracle 
is essential, and also a lecal 
marshman as a guide, or you 
will soon find yourself lost in 
the maze of alleyways through 
the giant reeds. Given these, 
however, and you can com- 
fertably shoot your hundred 
duck in a morning’s and even- 
ing’s flighting. 

Let us halt for a moment 
on the cliff-edge and look 
down on the Kadir. The pre- 
vailing impression is grass, 
and still more grass. But not 
grass as they know it in the 
Shires. This grass is of many 
varieties, but short springy 
turf it almost never is. To 
the rider it may be hock-high, 
girth-high, waist-high, head- 
high; it grows in brakes so 
close and fine and straight 
that it has been well named 
‘“‘teoth-brush,” and so dense 
that a heavy horse will force 
his way through it only at 
a walk, Again, it grows in 
single canes, thick and stiff as 
the eane of an usher, and to the 
galloping horseman almost as 
painful. But usually it is fair 
galloping grass, perhaps up 
to your girths, through which 
your horse seems literally to 
sail in the wake of the hunted 
boar. But whatever the vari- 
ety, by the season of which 
we speak it is burnt to a 
uniform yellow, and as dry 
as tinder, and through each 
and every variety the hog- 
hunter must be prepared to 
follow his boar as best he can, 
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for you may be sure that a 
hunted boar is going to take 
the thickest and blindest line 
in the countryside, 

There is at first something 
particularly alarming in trust- 
ing oneself “all-out” through 
grass so high that the rider 
has to be ready to guard his 
eyes with his spear-arm; but 
the going on the whole is 
sound and good, and it is 
surprising how a well-balanced 
horse with a good shoulder 
stands up when not interfered 
with—unless, indeed, you are 
unlueky enough to run across 
one of those absolutely blind 
grass-covered fissures in the 
ground, or upon a blind well, 
both of which do here and 
there exist, and then the clev- 
erest of horses is helpless. 

But avoid a straight shoul- 
der and a short rein as you 
would the plague, or you will 
fall, and fall repeatedly, and 
the number of people who 
really like doing that is, after 
all, exceedingly small. 

During the monsoon rains in 
late summer, the Ganges over- 
flows her banks till practically 
the whole Kadir is immersed. 
At this season grass and weeds 
spring up as if by magic, and 
after the water has subsided 
the country is quite unhuntable 


owing to the thickness and 


extent of the coverts, For- 
tunately each kind of grass 
has its own individual use—for 
bedding, thatehing, matting, 
and the like—so that, as soon 
as the shrinking of the floods 
has allowed of the sun’s drying 
the new growth, large areas 
are rapidly cut, The Goojrs, 
teo, who graze their herds of 
buffaloes and cattle in the 
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Kadir, burn big stretches of 
the high dry grass at this 
season, to bring on short green 
grazing; so, between them all, 
by the spring the coverts are 
reduced to manageable size, 
and hunting becomes generally 
possible. 

But patehes of every covert 
will remain unhuntable right 
to the end of the season. These 
patches, of course, will invari- 
ably be the point of every 
hunted boar; so the strategy 
of the beat and the tactics of 
the spears during the hunt— 
both alike must aim at forcing 
the boar away from his point, 
and in this battle of wits lies 
much of the delight of pig- 
sticking, 

Here and there out of this 
sea of grass, like occasional 
islands, rise small villages of 
mud and thateh, each built on 
alow meund against the floods, 
and each marked by a vener- 
able peepul-tree, round which 
of an evening the village elders 
are wont to settle the world’s 
affairs. A few acres of clearing 
—devoted to a field of barley, 
a plot of sugar-cane, and some 
melon-beds—mark the extent 
of civilisation, and then the 
grass shuts in again, 

Now look beyond the miles 
of intervening grass at that 
belt of more sandy soil by the 
banks of the actual river, and 
you will see a dark line of 
distant green: it marks where 
the grass gives place to tam- 
arisk. This is an evergreen 
growth, lecally known as 
‘“jhew,” that grows in great 
brakes like giant ling, and 
makes cool summer lying, whieh 
the pig like well. 

When the coverts are not too 
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high, jhow-hunting is extra- 
ordinarily interesting and 
pleasant; for a horse gallops 
through it easily, while the 
moving tops in front show to 
the hunter the course of the 
pig passing invisible beneath. 
Bat the horse must be handy, 
and the rider wide-awake ; for 
let a hard-pressed pig but beat 
you by a second on a turn, or 
let him squat suddenly and an 
uncollected horse pass by him 
even by a yard, and he will 
have vanished like a dream. 
On a windy day, too, this hunt- 
ing is particularly difficult, for 
of course little information can 
be gathered from the move- 
ment of the jhow. 

Jhow sometimes grows to a 
great height, and to try to 
take a boar through a patch of 
tree-jhow of any extent is a 
quite hopeless proposition—a 
fact the writer hag learnt to 
his cost, after being lured by 
sundry over-optimistic spirits 
into spending many a profane 
and wasted hour in coverts so 
high and thick that, though he 
was often in imminent dan- 
ger of emulating Absalom, he 
never had the faintest hope of 
hunting and killing any animal 
of less stature than a giraffe, 
a beast unfortunately non- 
resident in the Kadir. 

Beyond the jhow— muddy, 
brown, and sluggish, but vener- 
ated by two hundred and fifty 
millions ef the human race— 
flows Mother Gunga, the Holy 
River, on whose bosom her 
worshippers one and all would 
wish their last ashes to be cast. 

A mile beyond the farther 
river-bank rise the oliffs that 
mark the distant boundary of 
the Kadir. Without these 
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political agitation, competi- 


tion and change, and all the 
kindred curses ef our modern 
world. Within the Kadir is 
peace, for there primitive man 
—in blissful ignorance of our 
Montagus and our Tilaks—is 
content to live as his fore- 
fathers lived before him; there 
primitive beast is not yet 
denied all place in the scheme 
of things. 

But the sun is low in the 
west, and we must hurry on 
to camp. 

In the gathering dusk the 
herds are being driven in 
threugh hanging clouds of 
dust—and none too early, for 
from a distant patch of jungle 
beside the river comes that 
low, harsh, oft-repeated cry, 
fraught, surely, with more con- 
centrated savagery than any 
other of nature’s sounds—the 
rending, saw-like call of a 
leopard commencing his even- 
ing rounds, and woe betide 
any belated goat or calf who 
now may cross his path. 

One herdsman whom we pass 
deserves a second glance: a 
minute individual of some eight 
summers, pot-bellied and stark 
naked, with head barely reach- 
ing to the muzzles of the buffa- 
loes of which he is in charge, 
but who, none the less, is deal- 
ing them resounding thwacks 
with a mighty stick, while he 
curses their ancestors to ten 
generations with a prececious 
fluency that would have shamed 
our army in Flanders. But, 
terror of the buffaloes theugh 
he be, to us he is quite ready 
to be kind, and— “Salaam, 
Protectors of the Poor,” he 
shrills to us as we pass— 
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“Salaam, Great King,” we 
gravely reply. 

As we enter the village, the 
pungent smell of cow-dung fires 
strikes our nostrils, and the 
usual gossipers at the street 
corner rise and salute us 
politely; for this is a kindly 
land and a humble, beneath the 
notice of agitator and poli- 
tician, and manners are still 
an asset here, 

Our syces run out to take 
the horses, and we seat our- 
selves luxuriously in deck-chairs 
for a welcome whisky-and-soda, 
before we look round our other 
horses which have preceded us 
to the Meet. 

Hight of us have forgathered 
for the Meet, and about thirty 
horses and ponies are collected 
in camp. But you notice that 
horses very much predominate, 
for you need the weight and 
stride of at least fifteen hands 
to carry you well through the 
grass and jhow of Kadir pig- 
sticking. In the rocks and 
hills of Rajputana and the 
Deccan the Arab pony is 
probably the pig-sticker par 
excellence; but here nearly 
everybody rides Waler horses, 
with just a sprinkling of 
eountry-breds. English horses 
make very good pig-stickers 
if their legs will stand the 
iron -hard going. Country- 
breds sometimes turn out ex- 
ceptionally well; but they, 
too, often have a kink in their 
temper which makes them 
uncertain and pig-shy. 

The best horse here is the 
best horse you can afford. 
Nothing is too good; but it 
is generally agreed that the 
ideal to work to is an almost 
clean- bred Waler of about 
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15:2, with a really good 
shoulder—for you must have 
lots in front of you if your 
horse is to stand up over this 
blind rough country. The 
faster he is the better; but 
absolutely on his hocks he 
must be, and as well schooled 
as a polo-pony, for a gallep- 
ing boar jinks like lightning; 
and unless you can follow suit, 
either the pig is lost alto- 
gether, or your friend — who 
has been hanging behind for 
just this chance—nips in and 
takes up the running, and 
you are out of the hunt. 
Too big a horse is a mistake, 
as he is apt to be clumsy, 
and the extra weight increases 
the strain on him in the eon- 
stant recoveries out of holes 
and depressions. But if your 
horse fills the bill in all the 
above particulars, and, in ad- 
dition, is bold and will face 
the pig—then you have a 
pearl of price. 

The Meets in the Kadir are 
all so far distant from head- 
quarters that the usual ar- 
rangement is to go out about 
twice a month for three or 
four days’ continuous hunting. 
Of course this system of ex- 
tending Meets is hard on 
horse-flesh, and necessitates a 
larger stud than would be 
required for a single day’s 
hunting at a time. Pig-cuts, 
sprained tendons, stakes, and 
other untoward occurrences, 
put a lot of horses on the 
sick-list ; so probably it would 
not be far wrong to say that 
at least six horses will be 
wanted for a full season’s 
hunting, allowing for ordinary 
luck, But you must not sup- 
pose each and all of us to be 
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provided with six such super- 
horses as I have desoribed 
above. Two hundred pounds 
is a by no means unheard-of 
price for a pig-sticker, and 
millionaires are just as scarce 
in the Kadir as out of it— 
if not more so. We collect 
the best we can, and those 
of us who belong to cavalry 
or artillery can very often find 
one or two first-class horses in 
the ranks of our units, and can 
buy them from Government 
at moderate prices dependent 
upon their age, 

After the horses, a bath and 
dinner, and then a talk as to 
the prospects for the morrow 
with one-armed Babu, the 
head shikari, who combines 
the duties of head-keeper, har- 
bourer, and huntsman. The 
Tent Club shikaris belong to 
the humble Aheria tribe—al- 
most outcasts—but the office 
has been in their particular 
family for at least three genera- 
tions, and they have waxed fat 
and become a power in the 
land. Go where you will in 
India, and you will always find 
that the men to show you 
game are the aborigines and 
the outcasts, be they Aheria 
or Kanjr, Sansi or Bhil, Ghond 
or Bhoomia, or any other of 
the countless tribes of the 
under-world. And it is only 
natural, for they have the 
instinct bred in them, and 
have been catching wild things 
for a living—from elephants 
to lizards—since the beginning 
of time. Cheery rogues they 
are too, and good companions, 
though their habits and ous- 
toms not seldom leave much to 
be desired. . 

By dawneampisastir. Each 
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surrounding hamlet provides 
its quota of beaters, who come 
trooping in, and squatting 
themselves down in little 
groups muffled against the 
morning cold, wait for the 
signal to start. Syces are 
busy saddling horses and ser- 
vants rush about with shaving 
water and early morning tea. 
As soon as all the beaters have 
assembled, Babu blows his 
whistle for all te start, and the 
whole cortége files off to the 
opening beat. 

The etiquette of pig-sticking 
is simplicity itself. When a 
boar breaks, the nearest heat 
to him hunts him; and not 
more than one heat hunts each 
boar. The honour and glory 
and the pig in every hunt go 
to him who is first to spear; 
but, though much of the 
supreme joy in pig-sticking 
lies in the successful struggle 
for first-spear and in out- 
generaling and outriding one’s 
friends, there must never be 
the slightest hint of selfish- 
ness ; and it must be borne in 
mind that the primary object 
of every member of a heat is 
that his heat should kill the 
pig—all should work together 
to that end, leaving the ques- 
tion of first-spear as a purely 
secondary consideration. There 
must, of course, be no crossing 
er riding-off, and every first- 
spear must be given to kill, 
for a first-spear which merely 
pricks the pig in the buttock 
is a matter for shame rather 
than for self-congratulation. 
In this connection all pig- 
sticking competitions, from the 
famous ‘Kadir Cup” down- 
wards, which go to individual 
winners of first-spears, are, in 
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the writer’s iconoclastic view, 
to be deprecated, as tending to 
encourage selfish riding as 
opposed to hunting, and com- 
petition-pricking as opposed 
to spearing. The “Muttra 
Cup,” instituted by the Innis- 
killing Dragoons, is the sole 
exception, for that is a com- 
petition for teams of three, 
who must kill their pig to score 
@ point. However, there be 
few who will agree with these 
views. 

A ride of a couple of miles 
takes us to the main or 
western branch of the Ganges, 
and crossing a bridge of boats, 
we find ourselves on Pig Island 
at last. There is not a village 
or even @ hut upon it, and 
save for a few melon-beds 
which meet with the un- 
qualified approval of the pig, 
the whole of it is uncultivated 
and covered with grass and 
jhow. Now, villages and culti- 
_ vation inevitably mean poach- 
ers with guns and nets and 
dogs, but here the only visitor 
is the grass-cutter or the cow- 
herd with his buffaloes, so, 
save for our visits, Pig Island 
remains & peaceful sanctuary. 

The going is rather above 
the average of pig-sticking 
country, except in the jhow at 
the south-eastern corner, and 
here and there where wind- 
blown sand-danes have raised 
@ succession of switchbacks 
that it takes a clever horse to 
negotiate. Sufficient clearings 
have already been made in the 
grass te give us a sporting 
chance of catching our pig, 
though earlier in the season 
this would have been an almost 
impossible task. 
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Our old friend, the road, 
traverses the northern end of 
the island, which is about a 
mile in width, and then erosses 
the narrow eastern channel to 
the mainland. This narrow 
channel is now practically dry, 
and forms no obstacle to horse 
er pig; but, of course, in the 
rains it is full to overflowing. 

Immediately overhanging 
this channel lie the ravines 
and cliffs of the farther Kadir- 
bank, and the read passes up 
through these, and on, through 
erops, mango-topes, and mar- 
ket-gardens, to the city of 
, Some four miles dis- 
tant. These ravines facing 
the island are filled with grass 
and scrub, and always hold 
plenty of pig, but the ground 
is so broken that it is practi- 
cally unrideable; so, knowing 
that the line of these pig will 
be down on to the island, we 
usually start by beating these 
ravines, posting the heats be- 
low on the island te wait for 
any bear that may come down 
towards them across the nar- 
row channel. 

We cross the island, and 
reaching the mainland beyond, 
find the line drawn up ready 
to beat down theravines. Our 
line consists of about a hun- 
dred beaters, each armed with 
a heavy stick. Behind these 
ride the Tent Club shikaris, 
mounted upon camels, from 
whose backs they ean control 
the line even in the highest 
grass, and whence they can 
view any cunning old boar 
that tries to sneak off unseen, 
To-day we have an elephant 
out as well, lent us by a local 
magnate, and Babu is con- 
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trolling operatiens from his 
back. Time was when an 
elephant was here as much a 
badge of respectability as a 
silver teapot in a certain class 
of society at home, and every 
nawab, zamindar, and bunya, 
who could possibly afford it, 
kept one er more, sometimes 
for shooting, but much more 
often purely for show—to walk 
in marriage processions and 
the like. Hheu fugaces/—the 
march of progress has sub- 
stituted the Overland for the 
elephant, and it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult te collect a 
number of the latter, when 
they are required for such 
functions as the Kadir Cup. 

The starting-point is near 
an old deserted police hut. 
An aged Jat, now quite in 
his dotage, but in former days 
shikari to a perfect succession 
of the Collectors of B ' 
always meets us here with a 
yarn about an old black boar 
of fabulous size, which, accord- 
ing to him, lives close beside 
this hut, but though many a 
time and oft we have sought 
him, never a glimpse have we 
caught of this Gargantuan 
swine. As we ride up, we see 
old Sidjoo waiting for us as 
usual, and running to meet us: 
he assures us eagerly that as 
he passed by the hut two 
mornings ago, he met our 
mythical friend wending his 
way sedately home to bed. 
However, we have heard old 
Sidjoo’s yarn so often before, 
that to-day it leaves us rather 
cold, and we fshall not be 
unduly downeast if we again 
draw blank. 

One heat goes with the line, 
in case pig should break in- 
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land; while two heats have 
already been posted down be- 
low upon the island, Our 
heat is one of the latter, and it 
is time that we joined them. 

After reaching our allotted 
stand we carefully hide away 
eur syces and spare horses 
where they will not be seen, 
and ourselves dismount behind 
a tuft of jhow, through which 
we can watch the line as it 
moves along the ravines above. 
A blast of the whistle from 
Babu and the line moves off, 
silent save for the noise of the 
thumpings and proddings of 
the beaters’ sticks into every 
likely tuft and bush. Pig 
often lie very close, and the 
best of lines pass ever numbers 
of them in thick cover; but 
shouting and noise is fatal, 
for a cunning old boar will 
slip away unseen half a mile 
ahead as soon as he hears the 
sound of approaching human > 
voices. 

Soon a yell from the line 
tells us that something is 
moving, and we see a string 
ef hurrying black forms bob- 
bing in and out of the ravines 
as they run along the face 
opposite to us. A sounder of 
nine or ten it is, but quite 
likely there is not a rideable 
boar amongst them, fer the 
eld gentlemen, except when 
they are love-making, are 
crusty, solitary old curmud- 
geons. 

Then a rattle of hoofs and 
a cloud of dust from the top 
of the farther bank—the heat 
with the line are riding. 
Away they ge inland across 
the fields, but soon they are 
swinging round left-handed, 
and back they come again 
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full speed into the ravines in 
rear of the line. Their pig’s 
point was out across the plain 
to some distant spinney; but 
they did not give him enough 
law, so when he found himself 
hard pressed in the open he 
still was able to double back 
and to make the ravines again 
before they could catch him, 

Now the odds are they will 
lese him, for these ravines are 
real nasty riding. Yes, I 
thought so—there’s a loose 
horse, so somebody is down. 
And there come the other two 
riding slowly back— they’ve 
lost him. 

Then a black form flashes 
out of a ravine mouth on our 
right, well ahead of the line, 
and splash! splash!—a big 
boar lollops through the shal- 
lows and crosses to our side. 

Watch him trotting up the 
sand and entering the grass, 
See him stop as he enters 
covert and stand, ears cocked, 
to listen to the noises behind 
him and to make sure the road 
ahead is clear. Steady! not 
@ move or you will turn him. 
Not that he is frightened ef 
you. Don’t think that for one 
moment. But he is no fool, 
and so is not locking for 
trouble. Normally his atti- 
tude is well summed up by 
that song of our fathers— 


“We don’t want to fight ; 
But, by Jingo !—if we do,” 


—that is, provided you don’t 
worry him teo much, he is 
prepared to keep out of your 
way as far as possible. But 
his patience is always short, 
and occasionally he has his 
liverish mornings like the best 
of us, and then he will fall 
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upon you at sight the moment 
yeu cross his path. 

Now he is trotting on. See, 
the other heat are mounted 
and moving towards him, for 
he has passed closer to them 
than to us, and is their pig. 
Now he has seen them and is 
off, and the riders seem to 
drop a hand’s-breadth as their 
horses stretch to a gallop. 

We lose sight of the boar in 
@ moment, but can still follow 
the three spears as each strains 
to get the lead and to keep 
on terms with the boar,—no 
easy job, the latter, in reugh 
going and heavy covert; for 
over the first half mile the 
fastest of horses will hardly 
gain a yard on a good pig, 
but let him once get out of 
sight, and it is a hundred to 
one against his ever being 
picked up again. Se they are 
all travelling all they know. 

Look — the blaeck’s down. 
But it was a good fast fall— 


-horse right over and man 


thrown well clear. He is up 
again and mounted as we 
watch, so no harm is done, 
Now the other two have 
gone over a mile, and you ean 
just make them out in the dis- 
tance, tacking teand fro and rid- 
ing more slowly ; they are close 
upon their pig, who is getting 
blown and is jinking to try 
to throw them off. At this 
stage it is not so much a ques- 
tion of hard riding as of quick- 
ness in the turn and a wateh- 
ful eye and collected horse. 
Meanwhile our friend on the 
black herse has galloped up 
and joins them. But just at 
this moment piggy’s patience 
fails him. A jink brings them 
face te face—piggy sees the 
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neweomer, to greet him with 
an angry charge, For you 
catch the flash of the distant 
Spear-point lowered to meet 
the boar, 

So the black’s rider has had 
the luck to get first-spear after 
all—and perhaps deserved it 
fer joining up with them again 
so quickly. 

Now the boar’s blood is up; 
all thought of flight is gone, 
and charge follows charge, 
But the end comes quickly; 
and soon he dies, with the hot 
red light dancing before his 
eyes—reckless of his wounds 
and scorning quarter. 

A better end this than to be 
netted and murdered in cold 
bloed as he trots in the dark- 
ness down a game-track; than 
to be hunted and done to death 
by a mongrel pack; or to be 
greeted with a charge of slugs 
as he enters a field at night to 
crawl off to die. 

Yet, were it not for the Tent 
Club, these are the deaths 
which would undoubtedly be- 
fall the majority of his race, 
whose continued existence is 
only tolerated by the land- 
owners out of the great good- 
fellowship between them and 
us, and because, by keeping 
down pig within reasonable 
limits, we save them both 
trouble and expense, For even 
his best friend must admit the 
damage to crops which the 
wild pig often does; so, if you 
want pig, be friends with the 
farmers and hunt your country 
thoroughly —thus, and thus 
only, will you succeed, 

But what is that just show- 
ing above the grass over there? 
There, behind you, where the 
grass has been cut, and stands 
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trimmed to a uniform two feet 
like the bristles of a giant’s 
tooth-brush ? 

Don’t you see it—that grey 
wither and the top of that 
long lean back slipping by us 
like a submarine awash? It’s 
a boar. 

No, he never eressed the 
channel from the beat,—true, 
He must have been disturbed 
by the other heat galloping, 
and is quietly changing his 
quarters. Mount quickly— 
and we'll make him change ’em 
faster than he bargained for, 

The submarine pauses for a 
moment—then suddenly in- 
creases the number of his 
revolutions. The boar has 
broken from a trot to a gallop, 
and we are off, 

There he goes straight across 
the clearing in the grass, tak- 
ing the long lines of cut grass- 
sheaves like a deer—a fine 
grey boar. After him we go, 
—each taking his own line, 
legs working frantically and 
spears outstretched — each 
silently praying that he has 
the legs of the others—each 
anxiously watching the boar 
to take advantage of the first 
sign of a turn. . 

Crash!—we are out of the 
clearing and into the high 
standing grass. New we can 
only catch glimpses of the boar 
—he’s still in front, going 
strong, and we haven't gained 
a yard. B.’s ahead, riding his 
line, and shouting whenever he 
sees him. We must spread out 
right and left to help take 
him through the covert. 

Now, as you seem to gail on 
the effortless stride of a gallant 
herse, and the crashing grass 
sweeps by—as you feel him 
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‘put in a short one in an awk- 
ward grip, and then open out 
again to his stride, or drop into 
a sudden nala without a peck, 
and on up the farther side— 
and you know there’s a bear 
ahead—it’s now that yeu feel 
that you’ve really lived, and 
life can hold few better mo- 
ments. 

By Jove! B.’s down. It was 
that buffalo-wallow that did 
it, but a clever pig- sticker 
wouldn’t have fallen. He 
won't fall the next time he 
meets one. No time to stop to 
make kind inquiries,—a hunt 
here is too short and sharp an 
affair for that, and you would 
only get sworn at for your 
pains for losing the pig. 

Now you’ve taken up the 
hunt, and are riding the pig. 
He is still about thirty yards 
ahead—but he is coming back 
to younow. You see his great 
stern looming in front of you, 
nearer and nearer. It is the 
climax of the hunt, and—wild 
with anticipation—yeu take a 
fresh grip on your spear and 
shorten your reins, to be ready 
for anything. 

Now you are right on him— 
steady your horse and wait for 
your chanee; then put your 
legs to him and spear right 
home as you pass your boar— 
no thrusting eut ahead. 

Hullea! here’s a wide shal- 
low open nala ahead, and the 
boar must cross. Now’s your 
chanee, for you’ve got him in 
the open. Into him quickly. 

Ah!—but he was too quick 
for you, for, as you made te 
clese with him, he threw him- 
self across your bows to your 
near side. So you missed him 
—but he precious nearly got 
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you, for you felt his tusk strike 
your near stirrup-iron as you 
passed. Round on to him as 
quick as you can, for he’s 
just into covert again on the 
farther side. 

He’s in jhow now, and it 
really is thick—for this is the 
patch he’s been making for all 
along. We should have got 
him before he crossed that nala. 
Now the submarine is sub- 
merged—you have only got 
the wake to follow, but stick 
to that if you can. He's a 
tired pig, and we're right on 
his tail. We'll get him after 
all, 

Ten thousand fiends !—we’re 
right in the middle of a herd 
of buffaloes, and they’ve split 
and are galloping in every 
direction. The jhow is waving 
everywhere, and we've got a 
dozen wakes to follow—but 
which is the right one? The 
one we're on now isn’t, anyway, 
for we find it is made by a pro- 
mising calf. Throw forward 
and try to pick him up again— 
it’s our only chance, though a 
poor one. No geod, we've lost 
him after all. What poisonous 
luck—but largely our own fault 
too. Nothing for it but to 
get back to our place —and 
to hope for better luck next 
time, 

As the line moves on several 
more hunts result. Then the 
end of the ravines is reached, 
opposite the tail ef the island : 
the beaters swing down on to 
the island itself, and the line 
turns for a beat-up through the 
island-coverts. 

Now all the heats aceoompany 
the line, For your next hunt 
you shall be mounted on my 
old chestnut mare “ Regret,” 
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the mare most nearly approach- 
ing the ideal of any pig-sticker 
I have ever had the luck to 
own. Cherish her, for she is 
very precious, and she will re- 
ward you by hunting the pig 
for you herself. 

Our heat rides quietly be- 
hind its allotted bit of the line, 
on the look-out te catch the 
first glimpse of any boar that 
may break, and to prevent the 
beaters carelessly missing any 
patch of covert, 

Bird and beast are con- 
stantly on the move in front 
of us: now itis the burnished 
bronze and ebony of the black 
partridge as he skims ever the 
grass-tops; now the russet of 
the hog-deer stealing furtive- 
ly down a game-track with 
lowered head, like some de- 
tected criminal; now it is a 
herd of black-buck, playing 
follow-my-leader as they go, 
each in turn leaping high above 
the grass in graceful bounds; 
now a group of nilghai, those 
cow-like antelopes, lumbering 
clumsily along. 

Several sounders, too, are 
soon afoot, bursting like bomb- 
shells from the grass at our 
feet with a chorus of protesting 
grunts—on every eccasion to 
be loudly acclaimed as the 
fathers of all pig by the beat- 
ers who have dislodged them. 
And here we see the advantage 
of mounting the shikaris on 
camels or elephants, for from 
these coigns of vantage they 
can distinguish size and sex, 
and save us many a useless 
ride, 

At last!—loud and olear, 
trembling with pent-up ex- 
citement—comes that shout 
for which we have all been 
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longing — that shout that 
would surely galvanise a 
corpse: “Woh jata! Woh 
jata! Bara kala soor!”—There 
he goes—there he goes—a 
great black boar; and we 
catch a glimpse of Babu—an 
inearnation of eagerness, up- 
right on his elephant, with his 
ene arm outstretched—point- 
ing us wildly forward. He 
has just seen a huge boar slip- 
ping away far ahead. 

It is but a glimpse you 
cateh, for “Regret” has been 
waiting for that ory. Before 
the first word has died on 
Babu’s lips—long before you 
have put your legs to her— 
she has travelled half a dozen 
lengths. Leave her head alone 
and let her gallop—a loose rein 
is best travelling fast over this 
sert of ground, and if you try 
to steady her you will only 
bring her down. 

And travel we must, for 
somewhere on ahead the boar 
is moving fast, and he has a 
big start. Unless we can pick 
him up quickly it will be hepe- 
less. 

No good riding for the place 
where he was last seen—his 
line is sure te be left-handed 
for those big coverts in the 
centre of the island, so hold to 
the left, and ride like blazes to 
cut him off, keeping a goed 
look-out far ahead, and trust- 
ing to your mare to stand up. 

There! did you catch that 
spurt of sand and dust behind 
that clump of jhow? Your 
boar, for a wager. Yes—the 
merest glimpse of semething 
black vanishing into the covert 
beyond, and you know you are 
on the right line. 

Now, holler like anything to 
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bring en the rest of your heat, 
and after him as hard as you 
can. 

Now you are fairly on terms 
with your boar, for you can 
see the tops of the jhow waving 
in front of you as he passes. 
It is very thick here, so close 
with him as much as you ean, 
and lie close behind him, follow- 
ing every jink and turn with 
horse absolutely in hand. Don’t 
be in too great a hurry to 
spear till you have got him 
beat, or have nursed him into 
a lighter bit of country. If 
you try to rush him now, you 
will override him and lese him. 

There—the jhow isn’t mev- 
ing any more,—he must have 
squatted. Don’t take your 
eyes off the exact spot, Lucky 
that your mare was well in 
hand, or you could never have 
stopped her as you did, and 
you would have lost sight of 
the place. Now he can’t meve 
en without the jhow telling 
you, and he’s still here all 
right—you could tell that by 
the rank smell of pig, let alone 
anything else, for, on a hot 
day, yeu can hunt a large gross 
boar almost by scent alone. 

Look out for the slightest 
tremor in the jhow, and shout 
to the others to come up to 
watch the farther side. 

Woof! Woof! The jhew 
parts and out he comes—he 
has charged you. It was your 
shout that did it, tee much 
for piggy’s nerves. It was 
lucky that prod you gave him 
in the face stopped him, for 
you had no time to get any 
Way on your horse, and seme- 
thing over two hundred pounds 
of bone and muscle at the 
charge has a nasty habit of 
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knocking over horse and rider 
when it meets them at the 
halt. 

Now after him again, but 
leok out for squalls; for see, 
all the hackles on his baek and 
spine are standing up like por- 
cupine quills, his jaws are open, 
and you can catch the wieked 
twinkle of his little eyes as he 
watches you over his shoulder. 
You have but to forge along- 
side of him, and he will come 
in again like a flash. Take 
him quietly—let the momentum 
of your horse send the spear 
home—and, above all, don’t 
thrust. 

My goodness!—that’s just 
what you did do, so of course 
your point went over his 
shoulder. And of course he 
got in—and knocked your poor 
mare’s forelegs from under her, 
sending you on your head. 

You deserved what you got, 
but she might have had her 
shoulder laid open. Thank 
goodness, she isn’t cut, and you 
may thank your lucky stars 
that the rest of your heat was 
near enough to stop piggy 
frem paying you leving atten- 
tions on the ground. Up you 
get again quickly, and help to 
finish off your boar. 

Back we go to rejoin the 
line, where we change horses 
and are ready for another 
hunt; while the dead boar, 
slung on a pole, is borne off 
by four beaters in triumph to 
the luncheon place. 

Soon after, as we ride be- 
hind the line, we see old 
Sidjoo, like a stage conspirater, 
beckoning frantically te us and 
pointing to a grass-tuft at his 
feet,—he must have found a 
boar squatting within. 
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We ride quietly over to in- 
vestigate, and there he is sure 
enough—a grey old gentleman, 
squatting in his form like a 
hare, with lips wrinkled by his 
curling tushes te a perpetual 
sardonic grin, and little eyes 
that watch our every move- 
ment, 

One moment we visualise 
him thus—the next he is out 
upen us with his war-cry, 
Straight down on B, he bears, 
but B. has his horse in motion 
to meet him, and as the boar 
rises on his hocks to uppercut 
with all the strength of his 
mighty neck, the spear-point 
enters his wither and is driven 
home by the weight of horse 
and pig. 

A moment he stands, blood 
pouring from his mouth, then 
totters and falls down. Death 
could net be quicker or more 
merciful. 

So, with varying fortunes, 
the morning passes to the 
luncheon halt, where herses 
are off-saddled, watered, and 
fed, while we have our meal 
beneath a tree. But first of 
all the beaters must be at- 
tended to, and they seat them- 
selves on their hunkers in a 
big circle, waiting for their 
rations to be distributed. 
These rations consist of a big 
handful of gram‘ and a lump 
of gur per man—not excessive, 
you think, after a long morn- 
ing’s beating, but it is the 
food to which they are accus- 
tomed, so they are quite happy 
and sit munching away like so 
many monkeys. 

After luncheon we beat the 
rest of the island till all 
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the ceverts have been drawn, 
or horses and beaters have 
had enough. Then the un- 
official members of the Tent 
Club can hie them back to 
camp, but the secretary must 
still remain, for there are sun- 
dry rites yet to be performed. 

All the dead boar have been 
collected—and the writer once 
remembers twenty of them 
after a day on Pig Island— 
and these must be weighed 
and measured, for a careful 
record of size and weight is 
kept in the Tent Club Leg, 
together with the names of 
successful riders and _ their 
horses. Also, a fine of one 
gold Mehr (sixteen rupees) 
must be recorded against any 
miscreant responsible for the 
death of a sow or an un- 
warrantable boar. 

The beaters, too, are again 
formed up—this time in groups 
by villages—and their day’s 
wages are handed out to 
them and the pig distributed 
amongst them as fairly as 
possible; for except for the 
tushes, which go to the first- 
spear, the pig are the beaters’ 
perquisite—probably the only 
meat-meal many of them get 
in the year. 

And the daily wage for 
which each man is content to 
beat is tuppence— tuppence 
and a handful of gram, for a 
day’s beating. Think of that, 
ye shooting hosts at home, and 
envy; for even before the war 
was not the wage five shillings 
and his lunch for a beater on 
a Perthshire moor?—and one 
trembles to think what they 
must be asking of you now! 
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The day is over; the other 
spears have long since ridden 
off to camp, and the last beater 
set out for his home, Pig 
Island has sunk back to its 
wonted calm—and all is still. 

As I linger by the bridge- 
head, and wateh the shadows 
ef the western bank lengthen 
slowly ever Mother Gunga’s 
bosom, memories of India, the 
beloved, come thronging to the 
mind—India in a state of 
change — India tortured by 
crude experiment. 

And ever fresh pictures rise 
of old hunting days, and of the 
companions and the horses who 
will hunt ne more. Among 
the throng I see again L.-S. of 
the 13th on old ‘‘Grey Dawn,” 
that best of country-breds, and 
“Chicken” of the 60th on 
wonderful little ‘“ Defender” ; 
D. of the 14th on “Indian 
Chief,” on whom he rode and 
speared a black-buck single- 
handed, and N. and L.-S. of 
the Horse Artillery on ‘ Leo- 
tard” and ‘“ Darkie,” those 
two perfect pig-stickers; little 
P. of the 7th on his game eld 
roan, and the Karl, that kindest 
and best of sportsmen. Anda 
hest of others bebhind—in sooth, 
there must have been feasting 
in Valhalla when Wodin, the 
Hunter of the Gods, weleomed 
such a goodly company. 

But istherenoreturn? And 
will they hunt no mere? Have 
we forgotten the stery of 
Panipat, that battlefield but a 
few short miles to the west- 
ward, where the fate of India 
has been thrice decided—the 
battlefield that gave Delhi to 
Babar the Mogul, and the 
Peacock Throne and the Koh- 
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i-Nur to Nadir, the robber 
Turcoman—that broke the 
Mahrattas by the sword of 
Ahmed Khan Abdali? 

Do we not know that—to 
this day—no man may pass 
thereby after the sun has 
set, for phantom hosts of 
Tartar and Afghan, Persian 
and Kizilbash, make the empty 
plains ring again with hideous 
strife, and nightly play the 
drama of times long gone, 
when the stricken field was 
strewn with saffron robes of 
fallen Rajput chivalry, as with 
the [petals of a full-blown 
rose? 

And if there be return to 
scenes of death and dread 
and suffering —surely, then, 
much more so will there be 
to those that memery holds 
dear! 

Faint on the evening air 
I seem to hear again the 
ring of hoofs — nearer and 
nearer —and then the rustle 
and crash of the reed -like 
grass as the heat sweeps by. 
They are close upon their 
boar, and one rider, whose 
veice I know so well—out in 
front with eyes fixed on his 
quarry—is calling the course 
of the boar for those behind, 
as all good hunters should. 

‘“*On—on—on,” I hear his 


joyous refrain, and then 
“Right — right,” in wild 
crescendo. The boar has 


deubled like a hare—but his 
warning shout has been in 
time, and those behind take 
up the running. 

And so the sounds fade in 
the distance, and night draws 
in. Good hunting to you, old 
friends, and good-bye. 
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A COMPANY OF TANKS. 


BY MAJOR W. H. L. WATSON, D.S.O., D.C.M., 
Author of ‘ Adventures of a Despatch Rider,’ 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE CARRIER TANKS, 
(January 31st to August Ist, 1918.) 


AT my leisure I visited the 
Headquarters of the Tank 
Corps in Regent Street, and 
after a somewhat undignified 
appeal to the good nature of 
a corporal—the staff-captain 
was busy, or out to lunch, or 
dictating—I obtained a fort- 
night’s leave. The fortnight 
passed expensively, but it was 
pleasant, if dull, to take the 
train at the end of it from 
Waterloo and not frem Vic- 
toria. In due course I arrived 
at Nool Station, and with two 
cheery subalterns, who had ex- 
perienced enthralling adven- 
tures in Bournemouth, I drove 
in a taxi along narrow wind- 
ing lanes to the camp on the 
crest of a hill, 

I reported, but the charming 
officers who received me had 
not been warned of my arrival, 
and were perplexed. Majors, 
it appeared, were a drug 
on the market — unattached 
majors swarmed in Bovington. 
Would I go to the Depot at 
Wareham? I refused politely. 
I knew something of the Depot. 
Two skeleton battalions were 
just being formed. They might 
not go out to France this year. 
I refused again: I did not in- 
tend to stop at Bovington any 
longer than was necessary. 

At last it was suggested 
that I should be posted to the 


‘Carrier Tanks.” I had not 
heard of them, and asked for 
information. I was told 
vaguely “that they would 
carry infantry about,” and it 
was expected that they would 
embark within the next three 
months. 

So I found my way through 
the nice, clean, well-ordered 
camp to the lines of the 
Carrier tanks, That night 
I slept uncomfortably on a 
borrowed blanket in a bare 
and chilly hut. It had never 
struck me that I should re- 
quire my camp-kit at home. 

In the morning I was given 
the command of the 4th In- 
fantry Carrier Company. 

The six Carrier Companies 
were under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel L. A, de B. 
Doucet, R.E. They were to 
consist of tanks specially con- 
structed to carryinfantry. In 
the past the infantry had 
followed the tanks. Now it 
was intended that they should 
go forward in the tanks. If, 
for example, it was necessary 
to storm a village, the Carrier 
tanks would fill up with in- 
fantry and deposit them in the 
middle of the village to the 
confusion of the enemy. The 
prospect was certainly ex- 
hilarating. 

But soon these hopes began 
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slowly to disappear. Perhaps 
the plan was a little startling. 
The Carrier Companies would 
not carry infantry “at first.” 
They must begin their lives by 
carrying supplies. We were 
called “Tank Supply Com- 
panies,” and we began to sus- 
pect that we should become 
finally a branch of that splen- 
did Corps, the Royal Army 
Service Corps. We struggled 
vigerously against the de- 
pression which the prospect 
produced—we felt we were not 
worthy. We refused to believe 
that we should never carry 
infantry through a barrage to 
certain victery. The Staff, 
however, were brutally frank. 
An order was published, in- 
forming us that although we 
were not “fighting treops,” we 
should remember that discip- 
line was useful. This order 
was none too helpful, especially 
since it was firmly believed 
both by offieers and men that 
@ somewhat nen-combatant 
officer was responsible for it. 
Of course there was no truth 
in this rumour. 

From the 12th February to 
the 12th June I was at Boving- 
ton Camp, and never have I 
liked soldiering less. Boving- 
ton Camp must have been de- 
signed to eneourage men to 
serve in France. In France 
there is life, interest, even 
glamour. At Bovingten the 
bones of soldiering stuck out 
disgustingly. We saw teo 
Clearly the formalities, the 
severities. But I had not 
been at the Base. If I had, I 
should have been more prepared 
for Bovingten. 

_ The raw material of my com- 
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pany was splendid—eighteen 
out of the twenty officers, and 
the majority of the men, had 
served overseas—and since the 
company was over strength, I 
was able to weed out the 
weaker brethren in the course 
of training. I found it inoreas- 
ingly difficult to realise that 
my officers and men were not 
“fighting troops.” 

For the first three weeks we 
concentrated on drill. Then 
batehes of officers and men 
were sent to be trained by the 
instructors of the camp. At 
the beginning of May we drew 
Mark IV. tanks, and used them 
by a system of reliefs from dawn 
to dusk. Towards the end of 
the month, when we waited 
breathlessly for every scrap of 
news from France, we began to 
train as a Lewis Gun Company 
in case it should be necessary 
for us to be sent overseas at 
ence, but the crisis passed, and 
we returned to our tanks. 

Gradually the company be- 
gan to find itself, and to feel 
that the 4th Carrier Company 
was without doubt the finest 
company at Bevington. Our 
equipment and our transport 
arrived. Soon we were ready, 
and eagerly awaited our 
marching orders. 

I have not wearied you with 
details of training or of life at 
Bovington, because I have no 
desire to recall them, but it 
would not be fair to write only 
of seldiering. I should be churl- 
ish, indeed, if I did not set 
down how an amateur soldier, 
stale and tired of war, was re- 
freshed and encouraged. The 
cold flame of gorse in the clear 
dusk, the hot lawn of the 
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shabby rectory, the healthy 
noise and bustle of Dorchester 
streets, the simple magic of 
Maidiin, the steady tramp from 
stuffy Abbotsbury over Black 
Down with its cleansing winds, 
and through the quietude of 
Winterborne, the smooth rich 
downs by Charminster, the 
little footpath walk at evening 
by the transparent stream under 
the dark trees to the orderly 
cottages of Stinsferd, the in- 
finite stretch of half-seen coun- 
try frem the summit of Creech 
Barrow—these memories bred 
a stouter soldier than any bar- 
rack-square. Iam grateful. 

At 9 AM, on June 12 we 
.paraded for the last time at 
Bovington. The usual fare- 
well speech was made. We 
marched off in bright sunshine, 
The band, whose strange noises 
in the huts behind my orderly- 
room had so vilely disturbed 
me, played us down to the 
station. At Southampton there 
was the usual delay. In the 
afternoon we embarked on the 
Archimedes for Havre, and 
sailed at dusk. 

Four years before—in Au- 
gust 1914—I had erossed from 
Dublin to Havre in the Archi- 
medes. Then I was a corporal, 
slept on a coil of rope, and 
drew my rations from among 
the horses. Now I was “0O.C. 
Ship,” with an Adjutant who 
saw that my orders were 
. obeyed, slept in the Captain’s 
cabin, and dined magnificently, 
Daring those four years the 
Archimedes had been employed 
without a break in carrying 
troops. The Captain had re- 
ceived a decoration. It wasa 
proud O.C. Ship who stood on 
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the bridge as the Archimedes 
made her stately way into the 
harbour. 

We disembarked at the same 
quay, though, instead of the 
Frenchmen, who in 1914 
crowded to help us, singing 
patriotie songs, there was in 


1918 a baggage party of 
Americans with acquisitive 
tendencies. Whether No. 2 


Rest Camp was an improve- 
ment en the weol warehouses 
with their fleas is a matter 
of opinion. 

We entrained, as the 5th 
Divisional Signal Company 
had entrained, at Point Six, 
Hangar de Laine, but this 
time, instead of travelling 
through te Landrecies, with 
cheers at every level-crossing, 
we spent the day at Rouen, 
to the benefit of the Hotel de 
la Poste. At dawn on the 
15th we found ourselves at 
Etaples, where we breakfasted, 
and at 9 A.M. we arrived at 
Blangy, where the 4th Bat- 
talion was once again billeted, 
and marched wearily to Blingel 
Camp, half-way between Blangy 
and Auchy-lez-Hesdin, 

We remained at Blingel 
until July 20, and suffered 
from an inspection, an epi- 
demic of Spanish influenza, 
and lack of whisky. We 
drew twelve tanks (Mk. IV.) 
from old friends at Erin, and 
trained mightily, carrying out 
a number ef competitions and 
experiments. Forgetting for 
the moment that we were not 
“fighting troops,” we dis- 
eovered and used a revolver 
range, and, like proper Tank 
companies, practised battle- 
firing at Fleury. We might 
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be Carrier Tanks, whose only 
duty is to “supply,” but you 
never know, 

While I had been snugly at 
home, my old company had 
fallen upon hard times. They 
had moved up in February to 
the neighbourhood of Peronne, 
and their tanks had been 
placed in position immediately 
in the rear of the trenches. 
Then came the great German 
offensive, and they were swept 
back to Amiens, losing on the 
way the majority of their 
tanks, because the bridges over 
the Somme were destroyed be- 
fore the tanks could cross, and 
all their kit and the famous 
piano, because all the lorries 
available were required to 
transport Battalion Head- 
quarters. In front of Amiens 
they were used as a reserve 
Lewis Gun Company. Then 
they were “‘lorried ” to the Lys 
front, and for weeks held 
grimly a section of the line. 
Now they were back once 
again in Blangy, refitting and 
drawing the new Mk. V. tanks. 
It was sixteen months since 
they had left Blangy to de- 
train in a blizzard at Achiet- 
le-Grand and fight in the snow 
at Bullecourt. 

There had been a rumour 
afloat soon after we had arrived 
in France that in August er 
September we should turn and 
rend the enemy. We were 
inclined to scoff at the thought 
—the situation was then none 
teo favourable—but  staff- 
officers, though mysterious, 
were decidedly insistent. We 
did not expect, in consequence, 
to be employed until this 
boasted offensive materialised, 
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but on July 19 we received 
orders to relieve the lst Tank 
Supply Company, who were 
helping the 2nd Tank Brigade 
to guard the Arras front. So 
once again I was driving along 
that stout ally, the highroad 
from St Pol to Arras. 

The 2nd Tank Brigade at 
this period consisted of the 
10th, 12th, and 14th Battalions, 
To each of the battalions was 
allotted an area of manceuvre, 
in whieh it would co-operate 
with other arms in organised 
counter-attacks, for the First 
Army was on the defensive. 
The old method of stationing 
tanks behind or in the battle 
zone had been discarded. 

The Carrier Company in this 
scheme ef defence was reduced 
to carrying tank supplies, Each 
eof my sections would attend 
to the wants of one battalion. 
In the event of an enemy 
attack the battalion would 
dash into the fray, and at the 
end of the day’s work would 
meet a section of Carrier tanks 
at a rendezvous and refill with- 
out reference to lerries, trains, 
or other more fallible means of 
transport, 

My own headquarters were 
near Caucourt, in a delicious 
valley sheltered by woeds, 
where happy singing Chinamen 
were working lazily, Our 
Nissen huts were gaily painted. 
Peas and potatoes had been 
planted, and we had geraniume. 
In summer the camp was per- 
fection. There was even 4 
demure maiden, whe breught 
us seach morning eggs, butter, 
and milk. 

Of my four sections, Ryan’s 
was in Noulette Wood, behind 
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Vimy; Harland’s and West- 
brook’s near the vile and dirty 
village of Montenescourt, where 
Brigade Headquarters had been 
during the Arras battle; and 
Ritchie’s in the famous Winni- 
peg Camp. We were all con- 
tented, and during the daylight 
safe, but at night we soon 
learnt that in the past few 
months the enemy had dis- 
covered how to bomb, We 
were kept awake, 

Our one trouble was the 
Mk. IV, tanks, which for our 
sins we had inherited. Some 
of them looked clean: some of 
them looked dirty. All of 
them required thorough over- 
hauling and repair, and we 
worked upon them day and 
night in case Prince Rupprecht 
should take it into his head 
to attack, 

We soon decided to concen- 
trate the company in the centre 
of the area, and the staff- 
captain of the brigade and 
myself went exploring to find 
a suitable site for the camp. 
The Bois de la Haie pleased 
us. It was bombed, but so 
were all woods, and this par- 
ticular wood was net too con- 
spicuous. We called two 
sappers into consultation and 
planned a camp complete with 
all the most modern improve- 
ments, down to the very latest 
thing in grease-traps. We 
began to say farewell to our 
gentle damsel. But the camp 
was never built. 

For on the 28th, when I 
had returned from my daily 
round and was calling for tea, 
buttered toast, and the cake 
that had come in the parcel, 
a code message was handed to 
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me, We did not know the 
code—Carrier companies were 
often forgotten—but we inter- 
preted the message that we 
were now in G.H.Q. Reserve 
and should be ready to entrain 
at twenty-four hours’ notice. 
The order might mean any- 
thing or nothing. I suspected 
a move to the neighbourhood 
of Amiens, where two success- 
ful little tank actions had 
already taken place, and sent 
M‘Bean, my reconnaissance 
officer, to make a corner in 
Amiens maps. We returned 
to our repairs with desperate 
vigour and waited in excite- 
ment for further orders. 

After mess on the 30th I 
was summoned urgently to 
Brigade Headquarters and in- 
structed verbally over a glass 
of excellent port to entrain at 
Acq early on the Ist. The 
utmost secrecy was to be ob- 
served. The entrainment was 
to be considered as a practice 
entrainment. With my doubt- 
ful tanks no time was to be 
lost. Mae plunged into the 
night with orders for Ryan, 
who was ten miles from rail- 
head, while my despateh-riders 
bustled eff to Ritchie, Har- 
land, and Westbrook. I was 
more than doubtful whether 
the tanks under repair weuld 
be ready. 

Mac reached Ryan in the 
early hours of the morning, 
and the section was on the 
move by 6.45 am. Much hap- 
pened to the tanks on the 
way, but with the exception 
ef one they made Acq in the 
course ef the afternoon, and 
the laggard arrived during the 
night. 
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Ritchie, who was always 
therough, covered his tanks 
with branches, and his moving 
copse caused much excitement. 
Westbrook and Harland, who 
each had a tank in hospital, 
so inspired their enthusiastic 
crews that by dawn on the 
Ist every tank was more or 
less able to entrain. We were 
not helped by the fact that we 
were ordered to entrain “full,” 
that is, with our tanks crammed 
with petrol, oil, and ammuni- 
tion. Since before entraining 
it is necessary to push in the 
sponsons until they are flush 
with the sides of the tank, 
the order involved unloading 
the sponsons at railhead, 
pushing them in and then 


leading the tanks again. We 
wondered bitterly if there 
were no supplies at our 
destination, 


We discovered at railhead 
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that we were bound for Pou- 
lainville, a railhead near Amiens, 
I looked proudly at our box 
of maps—the battalions were 
still asking for them days 
later. Early on the 1st our 
convey of lorries took the road. 
At 3 P.M. the first train left 
Acq, and at 5 P.M. the second. 
All the tanks had managed to 
scramble on board, although 
none ef my drivers had ever 
before driven a tank on to a 
train: that useful accomplish- 
ment was not taught us at 
Bovington. I watched the 
second train pull out—the men 
were cheering—and left in my 
ear for the scene of battle. It 
was quite like old times. What 
part the Carrier tanks would 
play in the great offensive I 
had not the remotest idea: 
I knew only that I was sorry 
to leave the milk, the fresh 
eggs, and the butter. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE BATTLE OF AMIENS, 
(August Ist to August 27th, 1918.) 


The Officers’ Club on the hill 
above Doullens has a reputa- 
tion, and we could not pass it 
without discourtesy. It was a 
good dinner in its way, and we 
continued our journey in a 
cheerful, though not hilarious, 
‘mood, through novel country, 
seamed with brand - new 
trenches and with all camps 
and houses heavily sandbagged 
against bombs, 

At last we came to the rail- 
head at Poulainville, discreetly 
hidden under the trees at the 
side of the main road. Tanks 
were drawn up under any serap 
of cover—like frogs sheltering 


under mushrooms. The staff 
work was superb. There were 
so many guides that it was 
quite two hours before we 
found our own, Then we 
waited for the train. It was 
quite dark, and it began to rain 
heavily. 

The first train drew in at 
10Pp.M. The tanks displayed 
a more than mulish obstinacy. 
Every possible defect devel- 
oped, and we found it difficult 
to reach the engines and effect 
the proper repairs on account 
of the supplies which we had 
en board. My drivers, too, 
were inexperienced. For two 
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and a half hours we struggled, 
coaxed, and swore in the utter 
darkness (no lights were 
allowed) and the driving rain, 
before the tanks were clear of 
the ramp. 

We hoped feverishly that we 
should have better fortune with 
the second train, which arrived 
at 3 AM... . Dawn was 
breaking, when a wearied 
R.T.O. told me with icy polite- 
ness that if my tank—the last 
—was not off the train in ten 
minutes, the train would pull 
out with the tank on board. 
The tank heard the remark. 
She had resisted our advances 
for many, many heurs, but now 
she “started up” as though 
in perfect tune, and glided 
away down the ramp in the 
best of spirits. 

We threw ourselves into the 
car, limp and soaked. During 
the night the enemy had been 
shelling Amiens, four miles 
from our railhead, with slow 
deliberation—vast explesions 
re-echoing among the wretched 
houses. We drove through the 
suburbs of the city, silent as a 
Sunday morning in London. 
Every third house along our 
read had been hit by shell or 
bomb, Then we turned tewards 
Albert, and four miles out came 
to Querrien Wood, where we 
discovered Company Head- 
quarters, unshaven aud _ be- 
draggled, sleeping in the mud 
among the baggage, Only our 
cook, humming a cheerful little 
tune, was trying nobly to fry 
some bacon over a fire of damp 
sticks, 

We had become a unit of the 
5th Tank Brigade, which con- 
sisted of the 2nd, 8th, 13th, and 
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17th (Armoured Car) Bat- 
talions, The Brigade was 
concentrated behind the 


Australian Corps, and prepara- 
tions were already far advanced 
for a sudden heavy attack. 
How far the attack would 
extend north and south of the 
Somme we did not know, but 
we had heard that the Cana- 
dians were gathering on the 
right ef the Australians, and 
on our way we had passed their 
artillery on the road. All the 
woods were choked with tanks, 
troops, and guns. The roads 
at night were blocked with 
thick traffic. By day the roads 
were empty, the railheads free 
—our ‘back area” as quiet 
as the front of the XIth Corps 
in the summer of ’16. 

We were soon caught up in 
the complicated machinery of 
preparation. I attended Bri- 
gade conferences without 
number. Ritchie’s section, to 
my sorrow, was transferred, 
temporarily, to the 3rd Carrier 
Company (Roffey’s), by way of 
simplification, and I received in 
exchange a section of the 5th 
Carrier Company, equipped 
with sledges drawn by decrepit 
tanks, which straggled into 
the wood on the evening of 
the 6th. The sledges were so 


-badly designed that the cables 


by which they were towed 
were always fraying and break- 
ing. I refused to be responsible 
for them, and began to collect 
in their place a job lot of 
baggage and supply tanks. 
My sections had no time to 
make themselves comfortable 
in Querrieu Woed. On the 3rd, 
Ritchie, with his six tanks, left 
me for Roffey and the Cana- 
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dians. On the night of the 
4th Ryan crossed the Somme 
and camouflaged among the 
ruins of Aubigny, moving to 
an orchard in Hamelet, not two 
miles behind the line; on the 
6th Harland reached Fouilloy, 
the next village, on the same 
night; while Westbrook, on 
the previous night, had joined 
the 8th Battalion in a small 
wood near Daours. The major- 
ity of our tanks were still giving 
_ trouble, for they were ancient 
overloaded Mark IV.’s. 

The attack was to be 
launched at dawn on the 8th. 
After mess on the 7th I started 
from the wood with two old 
tanks, which had just ar- 
rived, in a wild endeavour to 
rush them forward in time. 
It was dreary and profitless 
work, Mac managed to reach 
the fringe of the battle before 
the tank, which he was leading, 
finally broke down, while at 
three in the morning I lost 
patience with mine and, leaving 
it to its commander, returned 
to camp. 

The night was fine, though 
misty. We waited nervously 
for some indication that the 
enemy knew of the numberless 
tanks moving forward softly, 
the thousands of guns which 
had never yet spoken, the 
Canadian Divisions hastening 
to the attack. But the night 
passed quietly. There was 
only one brief flurry of gun-fire, 
when the irrepressible Austra- 
lians raided to discover if the 
enemy suspected. 

At “zero” I was standing 
cutside my tent. There was 
thick mist in the valley. 
Through some freak of the 
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atmosphere I could only just 
hear the uneven rumble of the 
guns. It was so cold that I 
went in to breakfast. 

Half an hour after “zero” 
my tank engineer and I set 
out in my car to catch up with 
the battle, giving a lift on the 
way to a pleasant young 
subaltern in the R.H.A. re- 
turning from leave, who was 
desperately eager to find 
his battery. We left the 
car stupidly at Fouilloy,—we 
might have taken it farther 
forward,—and tramping up 
the Villers- Brettoneux road, 
cut across country, among in- 
visible guns, through the mist, 
which did not clear until we 
reached what had been the 
German trenches. 

Apparently we had repeated 
Cambrai. Companies of pri- 
soners, stout-looking fellows, 
were marching back in fours, 
Here and there lay German 
dead on the rough coarse 
grass, or in the shallow un- 
connected trenches. A few 
hundred yards to our right 
was the Roman road that runs 
west from Villers-Brettonevux, 
Light armoured cars of the 
17th Battalion were picking 
their way through the shell- 
heles. 

Just short of a large ruined 
village, Warfusée- Abancourt, 
straggling along the road, and 
two miles from our old front 
line, we found a little group of 
supply tanks with a couple of 
waggons. Onewaggon suddenly 
had exploded on the trek for- 
ward. Nobody had heard the 
noise of an approaching shell, 
and we suspected a trip-mine, 
with which the battlefield was 
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sown. We were discussing its 
fate when a large German 
aeroplane swooped dewn and 
forced us to take cover, A 
British aeroplane appeared, 
but the German forced it to 
land hurriedly. And the enemy 
began to send over a few small 
shells. 

We moved forward unob- 
trusively, Read, myself, and 
Puddy, my orderly, to an in- 
conspieuous knoll. There we 
lay in comfort, watching the 
farther advance of the Austra- 
lians. The country was quite 
open and bare, though broken 
with unexpected valleys. A 
slight breeze had swept away 
the mist and the morning 
was bright and sunny. A few 
hundred yards in front of us 
the Australians were walking 
forward nonchalantly, led by a 
score of tanks. Occasionally 
a shell would fall among them 
and they would scatter momen- 
tarily, but it was rarely that a 
man was left upon the ground. 
From the valley beyond, which 
we could net see, came the 
rattle of Lewis guns, and once 
or twice bursts from the enemy 
machine-guns. To the left and 
behind us our field-guns, drawn 
up in the open, were firing for 
dear life, and away to the right 
along a slight dip a battery 
of field - guns was trotting for- 
ward. Overhead the sky was 
loud with the noise of our 
aeroplanes, some fiying low 
above the battle and others 
glistening in the sun high 
among the clouds. 

The Australians disappeared 
with the tanks over the sky- 
line, and the supporting in- 
fantry in little scattered bodies 
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passed us, marching cheerily 
over the rough grass. We 
were already three miles within 
the enemy defences. 

We pressed en northwards 
to the Cérisy Valley, which we 
knew had been full of German 
field-guns. This deep gully, 
with steep grassy sides, fringed 
with stunted trees, runs from 
the tiny village of Cérisy- 
Gailly, on the south bank of 
the Somme, to Warfusée. Our 
gunners had done their work 
with terrible thoroughness. 
The bottom ef the valley was 
so broken with shell-holes that 
it was barely pessible to drive 
a limber between them. Four 
or five of the enemy guns 
remained desolate among @ 
wild confusion of shattered 
waggons and dead _ horses. 
A trembling pony, still har- 
nessed to his dead fellow, was 
the only survivor. 

A hundred yards down the 
valley tanks were climbing 
the steep bank, and the flag 
of a tank battalion fluttered 
bravely on the crest. 

We crossed the valley, toiled 
up the farther slope, and 
munched some sandwiches on 
the hill, where sappers were 
ealmly marking out new 
trenches. At a little dis- 
tance a shabby Australian 
field-battery was in action. 

In a few minutes we saw 
something of the display and 
gallantry of war. A battery 
of Horse Artillery picked its 
way across the valley. The 
men were clean, inconceiv- 
ably clean, and smart, Their 
horses’ coats gleamed. The 
harness shone and glittered. 
The guns were newly painted. 
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Never could a battery more 
splendidly arrayed have entered 
the plebeian turmoil of a batile. 
A series of swift commands 
and the little guns, with their 
ridiculous bark, were firing 
impudently. The Australians 
were overshadowed — their 
horses were unkempt and the 
guns dirty—but they had got 
there first. 

We were reminded by a 
salvo, which burst nicely just 
beyond the Australian guns, 
that, although in this par- 
tioular battle we had little 
to do, the enemy could not 
be expected to realise our 
position, So we finished our 
lunch, and walking along the 
crest for half a mile, dropped 
down into the valley again, 
and came upon Ryan’s section 
engaged in refilling the 13th 
Battalion. Westbrook’s tanks 
were coming in one by one— 
they had all had their mechan- 
ical troubles, 

So far as we could learn 
from our friends in the valley, 
the huge surprise attack had 
been a cheap and complete 
suceess—south of the Somme, 
The thick mist at dawn had 
protected the tanks, while it 
had not been dense enough 
seriously to hamper the drivers, 
The advance had been rapid, 
and only in one or two vil- 
lages had the enemy shown 
any resolute defence. 

But north of the Somme it 
was clear that something was 
wrong, for the enemy were 
shelling mereilessly the south- 
ern bank of the river. Even 
the Cérisy Valley was har- 
rassed, and we were privileged 
to watch a brigade of artillery 
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gallop, team by team, over the 
crest, through the smoke of the 
shells, down into the compara- 
tive safety of the valley. The 
German gunners must have 
rejoiced at the target, but 
they made poor use of their 
opportunities, for only one 
horse was hit; the team 
swerved as the shell burst, 
and, galloping madly down 
into the valley, only just 
missed a tank. Ten minutes 
later an enemy aeroplane 
cireled overhead. We held 
eur breath—the valley was 
packed with artillery and 
tanks — and listened for the 
whirr of the bombs or the 
crackle of the machine-guns: 
but “Jerry” was for the 
moment harmless, although 
in quarter of an hour an 
H.V. gun made frantic efforts 
to land her shells in the 
valley. She could not manage 
it—her shells burst on the 
crest or high up on _ the 
farther bank. 

Westbrook and Ryan were 
now under the orders of the 
battalions which they were re- 
filling, and Harland had com- 
pleted his job. So Read, Puddy, 
and I tramped back along the 
river wearily to Fouilloy, tak- 
ing tea on the way from a 
hospitable Australian, whose 
name I should always have 
blessed if I had not forgotten 
it. 

Later, I heard that Har- 
land had done his work well, 
following the Mark V. Star 
tanks of the 15th Battalion 
to the Blue Line, the farthest 
limit of the attack, and form- 
ing there a dump of supplies. 
The 15th Battalion carried in 
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their tanks machine-gunners, 
who were detailed to defend 
the Blue Line against counter- 
attack. Luckily, ne counter- 
attack was launched, for the 
machine-gunners, unused to 
tanks, fell out of the tanks 
choking and vomiting and 
retired by degrees to the near- 
est dressing station, some of 
them on stretehers. The ex- 
periment was not a success. 

And the light-armoured cars, 
manned by tank crews, whom 
we had seen picking their 
way through the shell - holes 
—their deeds of daring that 
day have become historical. 
It will not easily be forgotten 
how they dashed through the 
German lines and planted the 
Tank Corps flag on the head- 
quarters of the German corps 
in Foucaucourt; how they 
fusiladed the German Staff 
at breakfast through the win- 
dows of their billet ; how they 
captured a train full of rein- 
forcements; how they de- 
stroyed a convoy of lorries. 
We were convinced that light- 
armoured cars and fast tanks 
had driven the cavalry into 
® museum. 

I doubt whether in the early 
days of the Amiens battle my 
three sections of Carrier tanks 
were usefully employed. The 
supplies with which they were 
overloaded could have been 
taken forward more rapidly 
and more economically by 
lorries or by waggons both on 
the first day and during the 
following week, when they 
dragged across country sup- 
plies of petrol, oil, and am- 
munition to dumps which 
were served by excellent roads. 
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The true function of the Car- 
rier tank, it appeared to us, 
was either to follow the in- 
fantry closely into the battle 
area with supplies, or to trans- 
port heavy and bulky material. 
The experiences of Ritchie’s 
section were valuable. 

Ritchie and his six tanks 
had left Querrieu Wood on 
the night of the 3rd, making 
for the tank bridge across the 
Somme by Lamotte-Brebiére. 
In a cutting short of the vil- 
lage the convoy of forty odd 
tanks — Ritchie was with 
Roffey’s company — met 4 
column of Australian trans- 
port, Neither the tanks nor 
the waggons could turn, and 
for three hours there was a 
masterful display of language. 
At last, after prodigies of 
driving on both sides, the 
waggons and the tanks were 
disentangled, but the night 
was unpleasantly short, and 
the tanks were compelled to 
seek shelter from the day in 
the village of Glisy. 

For once a number of Aus- 
tralians knew what fear was. 
Dawn was breaking, and an 
enemy aeroplane, hoping to 
catch the belated scurrying 
for cover, was low overhead. 
One tank decided to shelter 
beside a house, but, swinging a 
little hastily, it carried away 
the corner of the house, and 
the bricks and masonry fell 
with a crash. The Australians, 
who had heard the noise of the 
aeroplane, thought at once 
that a bomb had fallen. They 
rushed out of the house in 
their shirts and dashed for 
cover. Then, as the tank 
snuggled more closely to the 
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house, they realised what had 
happened. Luckily the doors 
of a tank cannot be opened 
from outside. 

Ono the day of the battle 
four tanks, loaded with shells, 
bombs, wire, shovels, and water, 
started from the ruins of 
Cachy, immediately behind our 
trenches, and endeavoured to 
keep pace with the infantry, 
but that day the Canadians 
advanced eight miles. The 
tanks, accompanied by the 
D.A.A.G. of the 1st Canadian 
Division, toiled along after 
them. It was a hot and weary 
trek, The D.A.A.G. was saddle- 
sere, and Jacobs was a little 
chafed. But the tanks are 
never at a loss, A halt was 
made, and a tin of tank grease 
broached. The remedy was 
odorous but effective. 

On the heels of the infantry 
the tanks arrived on the fol- 
lowing day at Caix, ten miles 
from their starting-point, and 
disgorged. Two of them made 
a round of the more advanced 
machine-gun posts, and, de- 
spite heated protests from 
the enemy, supplied much- 
needed ammunition, returning 
_ in triumph. 

Some of the men found it 
difficult to remember that, 
strictly speaking, Carrier 
companies were not “ fight- 
ing troops.” Wallace, fer in- 
stance, a runner, finding the 
time heavy on his hands, dis- 
appeared for a few hours, 
when he was not required, and 
joined the Canadians in a suc- 
cessful little bombing raid. 

The section returned by 
night. The enemy aeroplanes, 
attracted by the glow of their 
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unmercifully, but without 
success, 


After a series of marches 
and counter-marches, inspired 
by false alarms, Ritchie’s see- 
tion returned to Querrieu 
Wood on the 18th. I had in- 
tended to give him a week 
to rest his men and overhaul 
his tanks, which had already 
covered a hundred miles with- 
eut respite, but I received 
orders to assist the 47th 
Division in an attack north 
of the Somme, and my remain- 
ing sections had already been 
ear-marked for the Ist Aus- 
tralian and 32nd Divisions, 

So on the 21st Ritchie's 
weary old tanks trekked six 
miles over difficult country to 
Bonnay, a pleasant little vil- 
lage on the Ancre, a mile 
above the confluence of the 
Ancre and the Somme, Two 
tanks loaded up with ammuni- 
tion, and about midnight came 
to a brickyard just behind 
our trenches. North of the 
Somme the enemy was fight- 
ing stubbornly and his guns 
pounded away day and night. 
The neighbourhood of the 
brickyard was shelled and 
gassed until the crews longed 
for the battle. 

At dawn the two tanks under 
Jacobs crawled forward into 
the gas and smoke, and, pass- 
ing through the enemy bar- 
rage, dumped their loads of 
machine - gun ammunition 
among the ferward posts 
and returned with the crews 
slightly gassed but otherwise 
unharmed, 

Two of the remaining tanks 
went forward with infantry 
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supplies late in the morning 
when the struggle was sway- 
ing to and fro over the Happy 
Valley, a couple of miles south 
of our old camp at Méaulte. 
There was never a more deadly 
struggle, and the issue was 
always in doubt. 

The first tank was led by 
Sergeant Bell. He came to 
the place where he should 
have unloaded his stores. The 
Germans were pressing fiercely, 
and the tank was in the fore- 
front of the battle. Under 
bitter shell-fire and machine- 
gun fire Bell endeaveured to 
unload at least his precious 
ammunition, but two of his 
crew were killed and one man 
was seriously wounded imme- 
diately after they had left the 
shelter of the tank. Bell 
collected another party of 
infantrymen, but by this time 
the Germans were close to the 
tank, and our infantry, who 
had lost heavily, were with- 
drawing. Bell could do noth- 
ing, for a Carrier tank 
possesses only one Hotchkiss 
gun to fire ahead, and, as his 
tank had turned to provide 
cover for the unloading party, 
that gun would not bear. He 
was unable to move the tank, 
because every man of his crew 
had been killed or wounded. 
He waited helplessly until the 
Germans had almost sur- 
rounded the tank, and then, 
firing one last burst from a 
Lewis gun which he 
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secured, he ran across to & 
trench in which our infantry 
had rallied. The tank stayed 
in Neo-Man’s-Land. Twice 
during the day Bell, with two 
of my men, tried to crawl out 
te it and-drive it in, but the 
German machine-guns were 
too vicious.! 

The second tank was led by 
Holt, He had just climbed 
inside for a moment, when a 
shell pierced the sponson and 
burst, killing instantly Holt 
and one of his men and 
wounding the remainder.” We 
could recover nothing at the 
time, although Wallace made 
a brave attempt; the Germans 
had regained too much ground, 
and to approach the tank was 
certain death. 

It was a disastrous day. 
The attack had failed and 
the failure had been costly. 
The Happy Valley was strewn 
with derelict tanks, and the 
cemetery on the Méaulte road 
is very full. 

On the 23rd Jacobs, with 
his two tanks, carried am- 
munition forward to isolated 
machine-gun posts, although 
his men were still shaken and 
suffering from gas. I then 
ordered Ritchie, who had him- 
self been in the thick of the 
fight, to withdraw his bat- 
tered section by easy stages 
to Querrieu Wocd. 

Meanwhile Harland and 
Westbrook had been in action 
south of the Somme. 


1 Sergeant Bell was awarded the D.C.M. He was killed in action on 


September 28. 


2 Lieut. F. H. Holt was one of my most promising and gallant subalterns, 


who, if he had lived, would certainly have received early promotion. 
We could ill afford to lose him. 


charming companion in the Mess. 


He was @ 
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Since the 8th we had in- 
dulged in a series of expen- 
sive nibbles. Although on the 
day of the great surprise we 
had penetrated south of the 
Somme toa depth of ten thou- 
sand yards, disorganised the 
enemy's communications by 
concentrated bombing and the 
raids of armoured motor-cars, 
and captured innumerable 
prisoners and an enormous 
quantity of material, the Ger- 
mans with astounding skill 
filled the gap with fresh 
troops, who defended their 
positions with the utmost re- 
solution. 

It was decided to attack on 
the 23rd at Herleville and 
Proyart. My company had 
been placed directly under the 
orders of the Australian Corps ; 
and, after I had completed the 
preliminary arrangements at 
an interview with the Briga- 
dier-General, General Staff of 
the Corps at Glisy, I instructed 
Harland and Westbrook to 
work out the details with the 
stafis of the divisions involved, 
the 1st Australian and the 
32nd. 

On the 21st Harland’s tanks 
in the Cérisy Valley, near 
Warfusée, were loaded with a 
splendid assortment of barbed 
wire, water, detonated bombs, 
grenades, rations, picks, shovels, 
and other necessaries. During 
the night of the 22nd they 
moved forward, and by 2 A.M. 
they were in position behind 
the line, severely shelled and 
bombed. 

At dawn they fellowed the 
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attack closely, and when after 
stiff fighting the Australians 
had reached their final ocbjec- 
tive, the infantry were sup- 
plied instantly with food and 
water, with barbed wire to 
defend them against counter- 
attacks, and with all the am- 
munition they could need. 

The tanks made two jour- 
neys, the second in the broad 
light of day, within full view 
of the enemy gunners, who 
naturally did their utmost to 
prevent this impudent unload- 
ing of stores under their very 
noses, One tank was hit on 
the track, but succeeded in 
crawling away. All the tanks 
were shelled briskly enough, 
but good fortune attended 
them, though by the rules of 
the game they should never 
have escaped. One of my 
men was killed and five were 
wounded. The Australians, 
who assisted in the unloading, 
were less lucky. 

At Herleville, Westbrook 
with three tanks had been 
equally successful, Two tanks 
had followed the infantry 
through the ruins of Herle- 
ville, and seen to their wants 
at the moment of victory. 
After the third tank had 
unloaded, a nest of machine- 
guns was discovered behind 
our support lines. The “ fight- 
ing” tanks had already with- 
drawn. The Carrier tank 
with ‘‘soft”’ sponsons,! and its 
solitary Hotchkiss gun, de- 
cided to attack, and the 
Colonel of a battalion of High- 
landers climbed on board to 


1 At that period the sponsons of Carrier tanks were made of boiler-plate, 


which was not proof against bullets. 
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act as guide, but before the 
tank could reach the nest an 
interfering officer with a bat- 
tery of Stokes guns had foreed 
the surviving Germans to sur- 
render, 

Company headquarters had 
not been entirely inactive. 
Mac, of all reconnaissance 
officers the most conscientious, 
who on one famous occasion 
had described so clearly to a 
section the routes they should 
not take, that the section 
nearly forgot which route they 
should take, had spent the 
night of the 20th with Dron 
his orderly in finding a way 
for Ritchie's tanks through 
the difficult country to Bom- 
ray. In the course of their 
wanderings they came upon a 
mysterious camp, deserted and 
full of stores, There were even 
several cases of whisky in a 
tent. Icanconceive no greater 
tribute to the discipline of the 
Tank Corps than the fact that 
this reconnaissance officer, 
after making a note of this 
important discovery, went out 
into the night. On the 22nd 
he reconnoitred a route for 
Westbrook’s section from 
Bayonvillers, where the tanks 
were camouflaged, to the 
forward posts. There was no 
time to lay tape: white stakes 
were placed at intervals across 
difficult stretches. It was not 
too easy to discover a con- 
venient “lying-up place,’’ be- 
cause the “fighting” tanks 
had already secured the desir- 
able ‘banks,’ and we had 
been instructed not to go too 
near them for fear of confu- 
sion on the morning of the 
battle, 
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My tank engineer and his 
men had been indefatigable. 
Our tanks were obsolete, and 
usually they were overloaded, 
The crews were inexperienced. 
Tank after tank would break 
down, and a stream of de- 
mands for spare parts flowed 
into headquarters. On more 
than one occasion it  be- 
came necessary to lift out 
the whole engine complete 
and give the tank a new or 
more often an _ overhauled 
engine from the field stores, 
At Querriceu Wood we were 
short of men—the establish- 
ment of a Carrier Company is 
not generous—so that when 
heavy spares arrived, every one, 
from the mess-cook to the 
adjutant, would lend a hand. 
Before the battle the tank 
engineer would rush on his 
motor-cycle from one invalid 
tank to another. At Proyart, 
for example, a few minutes 
before “zero” he was repairing 
under continuous shell-fire a 
spare tank which had broken 
down tactlessly at a cross- 
roads immediately behind the 
line. 

With his sections operating 
independently on a wide front 
the Company Commander 
could only tour the battlefield, 
for once the plans were laid 
he could exercise little influence 
upon the result. So you may 
imagine him paying a brief 
unhappy visit to Proyart, and 
then with Westbrook pushing 
forward to a gully beyond 
Rainecourt to look for Rankin 
and his tank. The enemy 
were unkind that day. 

In these later actions the 
Carrier tanks had _ proved 
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their worth incontestably. 
South of the Somme forty-six 
tons of stores and ammunition 
had been carried by nine 
ancient, unsuitable tanks, 
manned by eight officers 
and fifty men‘ to nine 
different points, each within 
400 yards of the enemy, 
and each inaccessible by day 
to wheeled transport. If the 
old bad system of carrying 
parties had been employed, 
25007 men would have been 
needed instead of 58. Further, 
these loads were carried for- 
ward eight to nine miles in all, 
and at least sixteen lorries were 
therefore set free, Lastly, the 
Carrier tanks followed so closely 
the advancing infantry that in 
the majority of cases the stores 
and ammunition were handed 
over as soon as they could be 
received, 

The success'and importance 
of the Carrier tanks were pleas- 
antly recognised. One General 
wrote a special letter of thanks 
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and congratulations about us to 
the 5th Tank Brigade, stating 
that the Carrier tanks were “a 
great feature of the day’s opera- 
tions.” An Australian General 
recommended one of my section 
commanders for a decoration, 
and at the first opportunity 
sent by bis car a present to the 
section of two jars of rum and 
a few cases of chocolate. 

We set ourselves at onee to 
make ready our fourteen sur- 
viving tanks, in case we should 
be required again, and I issued 
erders for the reconnaissance 
of the forward area south of 
the Somme; but on 21st August 
the battle of Bapaume had 
commenced, and on our front 
the enemy began to withdraw 
to the Canal de la Somme, 
with the Australians in pur- 
suit. Our brigade were placed 
in G.H Q. Reserve, and I was 
ordered to concentrate my com- 
pany at Villers- Brettoneux. 
On the 26th we received in- 
structions to entrain. 


1 The numbers include orderlies, cooks, batmen, &c. 
® For the actual carrying—cooks, &c., excluded. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


THE SUPERSTITION OF LOMBROSO—CRIME, GENIUS, AND INSANITY 
—THE STIGMATA OF THE ORIMINAL—DR CHARLES GORING’S 
‘ENGLISH CONVICT’—THERE IS NO ORIMINAL TYPE—CRIME NOT 
THE RESULT OF ENVIRONMENT—THE GOOD HEALTH OF PRISONERS 
—THE FORCE OF HEREDITY—IRELAND AND THE UNITED STATES 
—DR WALTER MACDONALD ON IRELAND—‘SOME ETHICAL QUES- 
TIONS OF PEACE AND WAR’—A SYLLOGISM-—IRELAND NOT A 
NATION—-THE NECESSITY OF UNION—SIR E. CARSON AND MR 
REDMOND—THE LETTERS OF CHARLES SORLEY—A CONTRAST. 


A FANATICALadmirer of Lom- 
broso once described that sad 
misguided philosopher as ‘“ the 
loftiest phenomenon of the 
nineteenth century.” If the 
head of the idol once seemed to 
approach the stars, his feet 
were so insecurely established 
on the earth that he has 
already toppled over in the 
dust. And yet for a while 
Lombroso’s attempt te classify 
genius and crime together as 
forms of abnormality satisfied 
the yearning of those who 
pretended to believe in such 
sham sciences as phrenology, 
physiognomy, and chiromancy. 
It was a pleasant pastime to 
detect the criminal (or the 
man of genius) by feeling his 
bumps, by taking note of his 
features, or by gossiping about 
the habits of his life. And 
assuredly the books of Lom- 
broso, packed with scandal, 
afforded a vast deal of diver- 
sion to an idle public. 

Lombroso’s method was sim- 
plicity itself. He started with 
a working hypothesis, and sup- 
ported it with false gossip, 
distorted history, and a jargon 
which at once puzzled and de- 
ig hted his patient followers, 


Thus supported, he found it 
easy to preve that genius is 
but a kind of degeneracy, 
er abnormal madness nearly 
allied to criminality, He 
makes no attempt to define 
madness, or genius, or abnor- 
mality. For him every one 
is a man of genius whose 
name has been admitted to 
a biographical dictionary, 
and there is ne anecdote 
trivial or irrelevant enough 
to be excluded from _ his 
argument, He makes no at- 
tempt at accuracy, and his 
anecdotes are doubtless none 
the worse in his eyes for being 
invented. He finds it a clear 
proof of Henry VIII.’s degen- 
eracy (and genius) that he 
murdered allhis wives. “Byron,” 
he tells us with all gravity, 
“used to beat the Guiccioli, 
and also his Venetian mistress, 
the gondolier’s wife, who, how- 
ever, gave him as good.” And 
then he invents new diseases 
with new names to fit his 
hypothesis. There is a com- 
plaint, called misoneism, which 
seems to be the fatal accom- 
paniment of genius. Frederick 
the Great and Napoleon both 
suffered from it, and thus 
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proved themselves menof genius 
and madmen. For did not 
Frederick refuse to buy him- 
self a new coat? And was 
not Napoleon faithful through 
life to an old and battered 
hat? If there were a grain 
of truth in Lombroso’s hypo- 
thesis, we should all pray en 
our knees to be insane, and 
deem the greatest privileges to 
be born of a mad mother and 
a drunken father, and then te 
be hit upon the head in our 
youth, 

At the end of his pretended 
investigation Lombroso admits 
that there have been a few 
sane men of genius, such 
as Machiavelli, Michelangelo, 
and Charles Darwin. And 
in another place, with char- 
acteristic inconsequence, he 
discovers in all three the 
plain signs of degeneracy. 
What could we expect save 
genius or insanity ef Machia- 
velli, who, to his shame be it 
said, was plagio-cephalic? And 
what avail the masterpieces 
of Michelangele, when it 
must be confessed that he was 
left-handed and therefore a 
victim of decadence? The 
fate of Charles Darwin was 
stillmore unfortunate. Though 
he wrote ‘The Origin of 
Species,’ he was cretinous in 
aspect and a stammerer, And 
Lombroso has the impertinence, 
after proving to his own satis- 
faction that Darwin exhibited 
the signs of insanity, to pro- 
claim him sane! Of course, 
Lombroso’s ‘Man ef Genius’ 
will be remembered only as 
the aberration of one who by 
his own showing was himself 
a hopeless mattoid, if it be 
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remembered at all. More 
probably it will find an out- 
cast’s corner, with other broken 
pots and pans, on the dumping- 
ground of forgotten things. 
But when he sketched what 
he called “the eriminal type,” 
he beeame dangerous. For by 
representing the eriminal as 
the victim of an inevitable 
disease he persuaded foolish 
law-makers and lay ministers 
to pervert the course of justice. 
And the late Dr Charles Goring 
did an inestimable service to 
justice as to science, when he 
demolished with a cogent 
eloquence Lombroso’s preten- 
sions to be a sane ecrimin- 
ologist. His task was rendered 
more difficult by the general ac- 
ceptance of Lembroso’s heresy. 
“Can a doctrine which has 
obtained universal credit and 
currency,” he is forced to ask, 
* possibly be without any basis 
in fact?” The argument is 
merely a plea for the general 
validity of what has once been 
accepted, and that is why 
Dr Goring calls the belief in 
Lombrose’s doctrine, that the 
criminal, as found in prison, is 
a “definite, anomalous human 
type,” a superstitious belief. 
As he points out, Lombroso’s 
own sentimental romantic ac- 
count of how he came by his 
doctrine reveals at once the 
character of his mind and the 
nature of his work. ‘In 1870,” 
wrote Lombrose, quoted by 
Dr Goring, ‘‘I was carrying on 
for several months researches 
in the prisons and asylums of 
Persia upon cadavers and 
living persons without succeed- 
ing very well, Suddenly, on 
the morning of a gloomy day 
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in Dacember, I found in the 
skull of a brigand a very long 
series of atavistic anomalies.... 
At the sight of these strange 
anomalies, as a large plain 
appears under an inflamed 
horizon, the problem of the 
nature and of the origin of the 
criminal seemed to me resolved, 
the characters of primitive men 
and of inferier animals must be 
reproduced in our time.” 

Thus Lombrose’s crimino- 
logy, by means of which 4 
criminal is as easily detected 
as @ man of genius, came into 
being. Dr Goring’s comment 
upon the great event is ad- 
mirably just. “Note,” says 
he, ‘Show, following the an- 
cient astrologers, the time of 
day, the month, and state of 
weather are recorded. The 
‘morning of the gloomy day 


in December’! That ‘large 
plain’ and ‘its inflamed 
horizon’! Soience knows no- 


thing of them. Newton must 
work by other laws than 
Victor Hugo's.” Indeed he 
must, and it was by the laws 
of fancy, net by the laws 
of science, that Lombroso 
worked when he pretended 
to have proved that the 
criminal is distinguished from 
the law-abiding community by 
marked differences in physique, 
revealed by measurements and 
by the presence of conspicu- 
ous physical anomalies or 
stigmata. Thus Lombrose 
ferced upon the world a 
superstitious belief in an in- 
timate relation between the 
spiritual and physical con- 
ditions of man. According 
to his doctrine the criminal 
is an altruistic anomaly. He 
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is insane, savage, degenerate, 
and never in any circum- 
stances a normal human being 
responsible for his own actions, 
In brief, he differs, according 
to Lombroso, very little from 
the man of genius; and the 
timid normal product of the 
Board school might thank his 
God that he was neither man 
of genius nor criminal, that 
he deserved neither the bays 
nor the gallows. 

How, then, should we detect 
the criminal if we followed the 
counsels of Lombroso? No- 
thing is easier; and if only 
you remember a few simple 
directions, you may arrest, 
without fear of trouble, the 
scoundrel who sits opposite te 
you in train er tram. If you 
see &@ miscreant with dark and 
thick or woolly hair, who is, 
moreover, oxy-cephalio, trigone- 
cephalic, scapho-cephalic, pla- 
gio-cephalic, hydro-cephalio, or 
sub-mioro-cephalic, you may 
know at the first glance that 
you are en the track of one 
wanted by the police. Should 
you still be haunted by doubt, 
look at his eyes: do they differ 
in colour, are his eyebrows 
bushy or scanty? Look at his 
nose: is it defective in shape, 
and without a bony skeleton? 
Look at his ears: are they 
long, voluminous, projecting, © 
and prehensile? If these stig- 
mata are clear to your vision, 
the highest testimonials as to 
honourable character will mean 
nothing. You are in the pre- 
sence of a criminal, and the 
best thing you ean de is to 
ring up Scotland Yard at once, 
Nor are these the only stig- 
mata that need engage your 
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attention. Pale and wrinkled 
skin, cleft lips, absence of wis- 
dom teeth, undeveloped molars, 
a saddle-shaped palate, a re- 
ceeding or projecting chin, a 
depressed or protruding upper 
jaw—all these will be found 
more useful to the follower of 
Lombroso, in detecting crime, 
thanthe cumbrous formalities of 
the law courts and the tedious 
deliberation of judge and jury. 
It is true that the great man 
. complicated the problem of 
detection by telling us that 
“the criminal has often the 
faces of an angel,” and, on 
another page, that “the crim- 
inal has a face like a bird of 
prey.” Arrest both the angel 
and the bird of prey, and haply 
you will make no mistake. 
And Lombroso could go fur- 
ther than this. When he had 
caught his criminal he knew at 
a glance what crime he had 
committed. ‘ Murderers,” he 
told us, ‘can be detected by a 
deficiency in their frontal 
curve, combined with a project- 
ing occiput and receding fore- 
head. Thieves are revealed by 
their enlarged orbital capacity 
and bulging forehead; sexual 
offenders by their bright eyes, 
rough voices, over - developed 
jaw, swollen eyelids and lips, 
and by the fact that occasion- 
ally they are hump - backed. 
The nose of the thief is recti- 
linear, short, and large; the 
eye of the homicide is glassy, 
cold, and fixed, while the forger 
has generally a clerical appear- 
ance, and singular air of bon- 
homie.” Find him a criminal 
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and Lombroso would show you 
the stigmata. Charlotte Cor- 
day, though she freed the 
world of a monster, was no ex- 
ception of the inviolable rule. 
‘Not even the purest political 
crime,” he wrote, “that which 
springs from passion, is exempt 
from the law which I have laid 
down.” Such is the method of 
research and argument which 
Lombrose called criminology. 
It is indeed no science, but 
a kind of parlour game, or, 
as Dr Goring rightly calls it, 
‘‘an organised system of self- 
evident confusion, whose 
parallel is only to be found 
in the astrology, alchemy, and 
other credulities of the Middle 
Ages.” 

Thus for Lombroso “‘ murder, 
larceny, fraud, every kind of 
law-breaking, from the most 
elaborate to the simplest in- 
stances, were all, in varying 
degrees, expressions or revela- 
tions of an abnormal state of 
being.” And it is this super- 
stition which Dr Goring, in @ 
book which is a model of 
clever exposition, set himself 
to explode! The enterprise 
was not easy, for the super- 
stition of Lombroso had a long 
start—but it was necessary, 
for, as Dr Goring said, ‘the 
recovery of truth is as valu- 
able as its original discovery.” 
The method by which Dr 
Goring recovered the truth is 
anthropometrical and statisti- 
eal, He measured and exam- 
ined some 3000 convicts, and 
the results of his observations 
were studied and tabulated 
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with the advice and under the 
direction of Dr Karl Pearson. 
The result of the inquiry is 
to establish the fact that 
there is no such thing as a 
criminal type at all, The 
anthropological monster, in- 
vented by Lombroso, has no 
existence. ‘The physical and 
mental constitution of both 
criminal and law-abiding per- 
sons,’ wrote Dr Goring, “of 
the same age, stature, class, 
and intelligence are identical. 
There is no such thing as an 


anthropological criminal type.” ” 


The conclusions, then, to which 
Dr Goring’s statistical study of 
eight years brought him are 
not startling. The first con- 
clusion, dogmatically stated, is 
“that the criminal is differen- 
tiated by inferior stature, by 
defective intelligence, and, to 
some extent, by his anti-social 
proclivities; but that, apart 
from these broad differences, 
there are no physical, mental, 
or moral characteristics pecu- 
liar to the inmates of English 
prisons.”” The second conclu- 
sion reached by Dr Goring is 
this, ‘“‘that, relatively to its 
origin in the constitution of 
the malefactor, and especially 
in his mentally defective con- 
stitution, crime is only to a 
trifling extent (if to any) the 
product of social inequalities, 
of adverse envirenment, or of 
ether manifestations of what 


may be comprehensively 
termed the force of oir- 
cumstances.” This conclu- 


sion will be a heavy blow to 
the sentimentalists, in Parlia- 
ment and out of it, on the 
bench and off it, who have 
wasted their pity upon the 
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poor convict, and declared, 
with tears in their eyes, that 
if enly he had had a better 
chance, if enly he had known 
the early blessings of comfort 
and education, he would never 
have stood in the dock. Those 
who believe that man is but 
the product of his surround- 
ings, that all have an equal 
start, and that the unfortunate 
are penalised by early incen- 
tives to crime, are confuted by 
a stubborn array of statistics. 
Nor are our prisons the places 
ef torture which philanthro- 
pists delight to picture them. 
The imprisoned —and this is 
Dr Goring’s third conclusi »»— 
lose by incarceration neither 
weight nor intelligence. They 
are protected from accidents 
and infectious fevers.. On the 
other hand, they are more 
prone to suicide, when shut up, 
and die more easily under 
major surgical operations. 
The one foree which tends to 
make criminals is the force of 
heredity. ‘‘The criminal dia- 
thesis,” says Dr Goring, “re- 
vealed by the tendency to be 
convicted and imprisoned for 
crime, is influenced by the force 
of heredity in much the same 
way, and te much the same 
extent, as are physical and 
mental qualities and conditions 
in man.” And even here Dr 
Goring guarded himself by 
asserting that “no rational 
definition of the hereditary 
nature of crime supposes the 
eriminal’s predestination to 
inevitable sin.” 


The statistics gathered and 
classified by Dr Goring are a 
sound basis upon which justice 
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and statesmanship may build. 
There is a rigidity in his 
method of collecting facts, a 
steroness in his conclusions, 
which leave no space for the 
reckless superstitions of poli- 
tics. For him it was enough 
to know the truth. He made 
no attempt in his inquiry to 
please or to conciliate some- 
body else, And when we turn 
from his researches to the ever- 
present question of Ireland, we 
pass from the realm of fact to 
an inferno of wicked inven- 
tions, For many months we 
have been promised a Bill or 
@ plan which shall solve at a 
blow the problems which have 
irked us for centuries, And, 
that we may be quite sure that 
the plan will fail or the Bill be 
rejected, we are told offisially 
that it is designed to flatter 
the susceptibilities of the 
United States. If this be so, 
then Great Britain is, indeed, 
enslaved. She has fought Ger- 
many, as we have often been 
told, for her freedom, and now 
she is ready to send that free- 
dom, post-paid, across the At- 
lantic, in the full consciousness 
that she will get nothing in ex- 
change for it. In dealing with 
Ireland one thing only is neces- 
sary: to see that justice is done 
not only to Ireland but to Great 
Britain herself. If in doing 
this act of double justice we 
keep an eye upon the domestic 
politics of the United States, we 
are disloyal to the Irish and to 
ourselves, We are told, and we 
are willing to believe, that a 
close friendship with the United 
States is an excellent thing 
for us both and for the world. 
But no friendship is worth 
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having that is founded on dis- 
henour, Friendship should be 
a tie which unites two men 
er two countries in a bond of 
equality; it is not the watch- 
ful relatien which exists be- 
tween two poker-players, each 
of whom is attempting to bluff 
the other. The Americans, for 
purposes ef their own domestic 
politics, choose to interfere 
withour government of Ireland. 
They do not know anything 
about that government, or they 
would see at once that the 
Unionists of Great Britain are 
fighting for the same cause in 
Ireland which inspired Abra- 
ham Lincoln in their own civil 
war. The Irish enjoy geater 
freedom than do the separate 
States which make up the 
American Union. They are 
vastly over-represented in our 
Parliament, and they have car- 
ried a weight in our legislature 
for many years to which their 
numbers do not entitle them. 
If they broke away from our 
United Kingdom, they would 
put us in far greater danger 
than was threatened to the 
North by the secession of the 
South. And since we do not 
wish to expose our flank to the 
next enemy who may attack 
us, we shall, we hope, insist 
upon settling the Irish ques- 
tion in accord with our national 
safety and dignity, and not in 
accord with the political neces- 
sities of the United States. 
To which party the Irish vote 
will be given in the next presi- 
dential election is to us a 
matter of supreme indifference, 
and we shall, if we are wise and 
honest, decline to be dragged 
into an obscure political dis- 
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pute which affects only a 
foreign country. 

And the interference of the 
United States in our domestic 
disputes, the zeal of our Min- 
isters to conciliate the Ameri- 
cans, come, as it seems to us, 
at the wrong moment, The 
United States entered late 
into the war; they have gone 
early out of the peace. The 
Treaty, signed at Versailles, 
was weakened and spoiled in 
deference to their President. 
The egregious Fourteen Points, 
made in Germany, were sent 
to us by way of Washington. 
Had it not been for Mr 
Wilson, the future of Europe 
would not have been ham- 
pered by the inevitable plots 
and intrigues of the League 
of Nations. And now, when 
we have done ourselves an 
injury to please the United 
States, those States reject the 
Treaty, largely framed to 
chime with their sentimental- 
ity. They decline, we are 
told, to be drawn into Euro- 
pean disputes. They reject all 
the responsibilities of a bel- 
ligerent. They refuse to ao- 
cept any one of the mandates 
which they themselves de- 
vised. But one olaim of in- 
terference they make with 
feverish insistency : they claim 
the right of interfering with 
England’s legitimate and kind- 
ly rule in Ireland. Why, when 
they are detached from all 
else, they meddle in this, 
which, even under the pre- 
posterous League of Nations, 
they may not touch, is only 
too plain. It affects their 
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own parochial elections; and 
if they have their way, 
England and Ireland too will 
suffer for the parish pump of 
the United States. 

Nor do the Americans 
trouble to understand the 
Irish problem, which they 
would see solved accord- 
ing to their own desire, If 
we thought that they had 
any wish to understand it, we 
would commend to them an 
excellent little book by the 
Rev. Walter MacDonald, D.D., 
entitled ‘Some Ethical Ques- 
tions of Peace and War.’! Dr 
MacDonald, who is Prefect of 
the Dunboyne Establishment, 
St Patrick’s College, May- 
nooth, is an Irishman and a 
Catholic. He declares in his 
preface that ‘‘few can show a 
strain of Gaelic blood more 
ancient and pure than his.” 
With a fearless courage he 
speaks out what is in his mind, 
and what he says can hardly 
be pleasant to the most of his 
countrymen. ‘To my own 
people, of the Gael,’ he writes, 
‘is due the best I have: truth, 
if indeed I have it, A little 
south of Ivesk, among the 
Deisi, there is a proverb, 
first uttered, folk say, by a 
rock that split in delivery: 
Truth is bitter. Like other 
bitter things, it is wholesome: 
in politics and economics, as 
in things spiritual, it and it 
alone makes us free.” 

Such is the temper in which 
Dr MacDonald approaches the 
Irish question—in the temper 
of truth and candour. His 
argument is always close, and 
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set forth clearly in the terms 
of logic. He reduces the point 
of view of Sinn Fein to 
the following syllogism: ‘“ No 
fully independent nation 
ceases to be so de jure, ex- 
cept by the free consent of its 
people; but Ireland was once 
@ nation fully independent, 
while its people never freely 
consented to resign that status; 
therefore she is de jure fully 
independent now.” Here the 
major premiss purports to be 
& universal principle in Ethics, 
and it is partioularised in the 
minor by two pretended state- 
ments of fact. If these three 
premisses hold good, then Ire- 
land may be assumed to have 
made out her claim to be an 
independent nation. But are 
they true? Dr MacDonald 
deals with each of the three so 
forcibly as to leave no rag of 
covering upon the imposture 
of Sinn Fein. He states the 
opinion of Dr Coffey, an emi- 
nent professor at Maynooth in 
these times: “No fully inde- 
pendent nation dares to be so 
de jure unless by the free con- 
sent of the people.” And he 
proceeds to show how the 
principle works out in practice, 
Indeed, if the principle be ac- 
cepted, it would be difficult to 
discover the rightful owners 
of an independent Ireland. 
According to the Irish his- 
torians the greater part of 
Ireland was inhabited, from 
the time of St Patrick te the 
coming of the Normans, by a 
race that is known as pre- 
Milesians, These poor folk 
were subjugated by the 
Milesians, but not completely. 
Ossery, Down, and Antrim 
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refused to bow the knee to the 
invader; the rest of the pre- 
Milesian provinces lost, against 
their grain and their will, not 
only their soil but their inde- 
pendence, Are, then, the pre- 
Milesians still lords of the 
lands which they lost and did 
not renounce? Or were they 
so well governed by the Mile- 
sians that they gladly accepted 
the new sovereignty ? 

At the Norman Conquest 
the same thing happened 
again. The Geraldines, among 
others, turned the dispossessed 
Milesians into serfs, and seized 
their rich and fertile estates. 
Did the new masters become, 
de jure, owners of the soil? Did 
they receive the consent of the 
Gael to the new sovereignty ? 
Assuredly not. The Norman 
invaders waited not for ac- 
quiescence; they took what 
they wanted, asking no ques- 
tions; and there was an end 
of it. Thus at each step in 
the history of Ireland the 
rightful owner recedes more 
dimly into the past. The 
Irish nation has ceased to be 
independent de facto over and 
over again, and unless we can 
come upon a large body of 
pre-Milesians, to whom the 
country may be restored, we 
shall never discover the brave 
originals, who may claim to 
be, de jure, the independent 
owners of the soil. And so 
Dr MacDonald travels from 
Ireland to the New World, 
where fertile plains, once held 
by red or black men, are now 
held by whites. Pertinently he 
asks his adversary, Dr Coffey, 
if, were he made Archbishop 
of New York, or Boston, or 
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Sydney, “he would deem it his 
duty to hand over to the 
natural heirs of its former 
proprietors the real estate of 
the diocese—churches and 
presbyteries; diocesan semin- 
ary ; and so much other eccle- 
siastical property.” Of course 
De Coffey would not; and Dr 
MacDonald is perfectly right 
to “hold it as a principle of 
ethics that a nation fully in- 
dependent at one time may 
become subject to another, 
usurping people, without any 
consent on the part of those 
who are subjected.” 

So much for the major pre- 
miss. Now for the minors, 
‘‘ Ireland was once a fully inde- 
pendent nation.” Was she? 
The partisans of separation are 
never tired of declaring that 
Ireland is the most ancient 
small nation in Europe, except 
Greece. And Dr MacDonald 
has no difficulty in showing 
that if unity of rule and inde- 
pendence are the essentials of 
nationhood, as they are, then 
neither Ireland nor Greece was 
ever a nation atall, It is easy 
to prove that Greece in the 
time of Pericles, disturbed by 
tribal warfare, was in no sense 
a nation, and that the Greek 
nation, as we know it to-day, is 
less than fifty years old. What 
sort of a history, then, has Ire- 
land, that she should be ‘distin- 
guished from ancient Greece 
and modern Germany? Dr 
MacDonald tears to pieces the 
old superstition. The Irish 
historians, when they are not 
on the platform, agree in con- 
fessing that Ireland was not 
at any time united and inde- 
pendent, In pagan times, we 
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are told by Mr D’Alton, Ire- 
land was not a kingdom, but 
a confederation of small states 
or classes, Even when “the 
shadowy and nominal thing,” 
which Mr MacNeill calls “the 
high-kingship,” came to Ire- 
land, it “was not an institu- 
tion of such efficient unity as 
to inspire greatness of literary 
design throughout the nation.” 
There were still four branches 
of the race struggling for the 
hegemony, and “the provincial 
kings gave hostages when 
they must, and refused them 
when they dared.” In brief, 
to sum up the case in the 
words of Arthuar Na Clerigh, 
“the Gael remained a elans- 
man when he ought to have 
been a patriot, and Erin con- 
tinued to be a ‘trembling 
sod’ when it ought to have 
become a homogeneous and 
harmonious nation.” 

This, then, is Dr Mac- 
Donald’s justified conclusion : 
“The truth seems to be that, 
during all these centuries of 
inter-tribal warfare, the Irish 
clans were struggling towards 
national unity, just like their 
neighbours in England, France, 
and elsewhere—with the dif- 
ference, unfortunately, that 
whereas unity was achieved 
acress the Channel, with us 
no native power grew strong 
enough to overbear the self- 
will of the chiefs.” Ireland, 
then, never was a fully in- 
dependent nation, and her 
Sinn Feiners make a false 
appeal to history when they 
describe her and Greece as 
the two most ancient nations 
in Europe. Equally insecure 
is the second minor premiss, 
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that the Irish people never 
freely consented to resign the 
status of an independent 
nation, On the contrary, 
they have admitted again 
and again the authority of 
the English severeign. They 
have received titles at the 
hands of English kings, 
and have done the hom- 
age required of them. Even 
the most bitterly Irish of 
the Irish cannot dispute the 
unanimity with which the 
Stuarts were acknowledged as 
the lawful sovereigns of Ire- 
land; and the first act of the 
Patriot Parliament of 1689, of 
which Davis said that ‘‘it was 
the first and last which ever 
sat in Ireland since the English 
invasion, possessed of national 
authority, and complete in all 
its parts,” was an act of re- 
cognition of the sovereignty of 
James II., King of England. 
As it was then, so it has 
been ever since. O’Connell, by 
taking his seat at Westminster, 
acknewledged the validity of 
the Union. The Catholic 
Church in Ireland, by forbid- 
ding the sacraments and Church 
burial to the Fenians, pro- 
claimed that the Government 
against which the Fenians were 
plotting was legitimate. And 
all through the Home Rule 
agitation it was admitted 
on all hands that in imperial 
matters the Imperial Parlia- 
ment had a just right to 
govern Ireland. Thus has it 
been from the beginning; thus 
is it to-day ; and when the Sinn 
Feiners assert that history 
fights upon their side, they 
Say that which is not true. 
Treland has never been a free, 
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united, independent nation, 
and again and again has she 
frankly consented to acknow- 
ledge the sovereignty of Eng- 
land. If the past does not 
help them, they can get very 
little aid from the present. 
The Irish not only stayed out 
of the war on the false plea 
that Ireland was a nation, but 
they rebelled against Great 
Britain when Great Britain 
was at war with Germany, 
and thought it an act of 
patriotism to murder innocent 
men who were doing their duty 
simply and honourably. 

Truly, they can find little 
comfort in what they have 
done and said in the last five 
years. And all the while they 
hug their pretended grievances, 
as though it was not they who 
had done the injury. They 
pose as poor neglected crea- 
tures, and their very pose 
assures us that nothing will 
ever be done to their satis- 
faction. Such men as the 
leaders of Sinn Fein would 
be unhappy if they thought 
that they had no _ cause 
of complaint; and even 
when history, in the main, 
fails them, they fumble in their 
annals for some poor semblance 
of injustices. For instance, it 
pleases them to believe that 
after the Union the population 
of Ireland began to decline. 
Of course, the truth is pre- 
cisely opposite, Between 1800 
and 1846 the population of 
Ireland almost doubled, and it 
was only after the repeal of 
the Corn Laws—a repeal for - 
which the Irish Famine was 
made an excuse by Sir Robert 
Peel, and which the Irish 
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members might have epposed, 
if they liked—that the pros- 
perity of Ireland began to fall, 
and the population to fall with 
it. And even now, after the 
experience of many years, 
Ireland still insists upon divi- 
sion, when union of commerce 
and customs is the only thing 
which will profit both Ire- 
land and England. It is, 
as Dr MacDonald says, a 
matter ef business, and yet 
the hugging of false griev- 
ances and a misreading of 
history seem more important 
in the eyes of Sinn Feiners 
than the happiness and com- 
fort which prosperity brings. 
Left alone and to herself, Ire- 
land would relapse into the 
backwardness of a small state. 
Her hope still lies in a natural 
alliance with her neighbour, 
Great Britain. ‘Let these 
islands do their very best,’ 
writes Dr MacDonald in the 
eloquent summing-up of his 
well-argued case, “standing 
loyally back to back, dealing 
equal justice, man and master 
making equal sacrifice, and 
still they will find it hard te 
live and keep their trade in 
the days that any one can see 
coming. Let us pull against 
one another—Labour against 
Employer, Briton against Irish- 
man; each striving to get the 
other to bear more than his 
share of the common burden 
—and we are all sure to go 
down together. Should the 
trade of Britain fail—as is but 
too possible—I do not know 
how ours is to maintain itself. 
But I, for one, do not want 
the self-determination that 
is allowed to rule a bare 
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cupboard and an _ empty 
purse.” 

We put this admirable good 
sense against the interested 
ignorance of the United States 
with the utmost confidence, Dr 
MacDonald is a. Home Ruler, 
but a Home Ruler whose brain 
is not bemused with idle rhe- 
torie. He is resolute to dis- 
cover the facts of the ease, 
and to draw frem them the 
only just conclusions. Greatly 
daring, he diseusses the active 
policy of Sir Edward Carson 
without flinching and without 
prejudice, He admits that Sir 
Edward Carson threatened 
armed resistance, but he did 
not actually resist. ‘‘He did 
not,” to quote Dr MacDonald’s 
own words, “openly ally him- 
self in revolt with an enemy 
at war with the Empire, the 
most powerful that ever at- 
tacked it, the Irish revolution 
being timed to synchronise 
with England’s greatest peril. 
Above all, Sir E. Carson did 
not actually shoot down four or 
five hundred people, soldiers 
and civilians. Had he done all 
this, he too would have been 
shot, like Messrs Pearce and 
Connolly.” That is a statement 
which the Sinn Feiners will 
find it impossible te confute. 
Nor was there any reason why 
Sir Edward Carsen should not 
be invited to join the Govern- 
ment, “Mr J. Redmond,” as 
Dr MacDonald points out, 
“also had enrolled, drilled, 
and armed volunteers, yet was 
offered a seat in the Cabinet, 

. and it is but fair to Sir 
EK. Carson and his adherents 
to say that the arms they pre- 
cured were meant to preserve 
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their people from subjection to 
an alien rule which they detest ; 
whereas we Celts refused Home 
Rule when we found that it 
did not empower us to govern, 
with ourselves, another race 
who detest our government.” 
The argument could not be 
more rightly or concisely put ; 
and when we remember that 
Dr MacDonald is a Celt, a 
Catholic, and a Home Ruler, 
we have still some hope that 
the chain will be preserved. 
If Mr Lloyd George once more 
gives way to the clamour, as is 
his wont, or surrenders to the ill- 
informed prejudices of Ameri- 
ean word-politicians, then he 
will encourage the spirit of 
murder, which stalks abroad 
by day and by night, and post- 
pone the prosperity of Ireland 
for half a century. 


Of all the young poets who 
have “learned in suffering what 
they taught in song,” none has 
a better claim to remembrance 
than Charles Sorley. The 
little sheaf of his poems, deft 
in form, honest in thought, 
makes us wonder what more 
he would have done and said 
in the world. The wonder 
grows when we read _ the 
volume of his letters,! wisely 
edited and prepared by a brief 
biography, which says precisely 
all that we would know about 
him, For it is not too much 
to say that better letters than 
these were never written by a 
boy. The talent of writing 
wasinbornin him, At sixteen 
he could express himself with 
an ease and clarity and a quiet 
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humour, to which few ever 
attain at any age. And he 
wrote and thought always as 
® boy. He was not a man 
before his time, There is no 
hint in his letters of a tiresome 
precocity. He is never self- 
conscious, never on parade, 
He writes down what is in 
his mind with a frank sim- 
plicity ; and because he had 
from the beginning a natural 
gift of prose, his letters will 
always be read with pleasure. 
And now that they are 
gathered together in a volume, 
they present a portrait of 
one who, whether schoolbey 
or soldier, is always candid, 
understanding, and enthusi- 
astic—of one who leved the 
open air, and who loved books 
when they seemed to him 
an interpretation of life and 
action. He had in him the 
makings of a scholar who took 
no pleasure in pedantry. For 
him the personages of the 
Odyssey, which of all his 
favourite books kept the long- 
est sway over him, are real 
and alive. By their qualities 
he judged the men and women 
whom he met in his brief 
journey through life. He was 
quick to detect resemblances 
between the Hun fraus of 
Germany and Homer’s hero- 
ines. When he was in the 
trenches he regretted that he 
had not brought his Odyssey 
with him across the sea, and 
yet he saw about him the 
same things happening that 
happened long ago in the 
Greece that he knew and 
loved. ‘But you'll remember, 
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when I say,” he wrote to a 
friend— 


‘* How, when they went down Sparta 


way, 
To sandy Sparta, long ere dawn 
Horses were harnessed, rations drawn, 
Equipment polished sparkling bright, 
And breakfasts swallowed (as the white 
Of Eastern heavens turned to gold)— 
The dogs barked, swift farewells were 

told,” 


“And now the fight begins 
again,” he said. ‘The old 
war-joy, the old war-pain.” 
Thus life and letters were 
merged in his mind. When 
he read poetry, he remembered 
activity and the open air. 
And in his letters you may 
mark the growth and progress 
of his taste, his talent, and his 
character. Like all boys in 
whom breathes the spirit of 
adventure, he was at heart a 
rebel. That is tosay, he would 
take nothing on trust. It 
irked him to listen to the dog- 
matic voice of authority. He 
was resolute to find things out 
for himself, to make a fair 
conquest of the prose, the 
poetry, and the conduct which 
he thought belonged to him. 
He resented the interference, 
the guidance of others. He 
wanted to find his own way 
about the past and the present 
without sign-posts, For the 
moment, in his eyes, Tennyson 
and Swinburne were “‘rotters,” 
and though time and change 
might have taught him other- 
wise, he would not bow to the 
opinion of any master. When 
he was urged to read Pater, 
a writer of the hothouse, who 
never could have meant much 
to him, he justly resented the 
infliction. “I am quite be- 
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feozled,” he wrote, when he 
was seventeen, “I have just 
finished my weekly hour's 
course of Walter Pater. That 
creature has been foisted on 
me by Sidney, and I have to 
read an essay of his every 
week. This is only the second 
week, so I really ought not to 
give an opinion, but I think 
he is the dullest and most 
stilted author I have ever 
read,” His anger at having 
to “beat out an hour every 
Sunday” with Pater’s ‘ Appre- 
ciations’ is easily intelligible. 
There is no sound in Pater’s 
prose of the wind blowing 
across the open downs. 

The desire of self-know- 
ledge and free discovery is 
the constant burden of his 
prose, and in ‘What you Will’ 
he sang in verse to the same 
tune :— 


“*T do not know if it seems brave 

The youthful spirit to enslave, 

And trudge about, lest it should grow. 

I don’t know if it’s better so 

In the long end. I only know 

That, when I have a son of mine, 

He shan’t be made to droop and pine, 

Bound down and forced by rule and 
rod 

To serve a God who is no God.” 


And as he set up his own idols, 
without ruth or pity he put 
them from their pedestals, 
when they had served bis turn. 
His critical faculty helped him 
to outgrow the transient 
fancies of his boyhood swiftly 
and sincerely, There was a 
time when Mr Masefield seemed 
to him the greatest of all the 
poets. He put him fearlessly 
by the side of Homer and © 
Shakespeare. Then gradually 

his enthusiasm cools, until 
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at last he contemplates his 
favourite’s works without 
emotion. “In the holidays,” 
he writes in February 1914, 
*“T shunted Masefield into a 


siding, and discovered Hardy.” 


Presently he found new gods to 
worship, the Goethe of ‘ Faust’ 
and the Ibsen of ‘Peer Gynt,’ 
but to Hardy and Jefferies he 
never wavered in loyalty. And, 
no matter who was the god of 
the moment, he found excellent 


_ reasons for the faith that was 


in him, 

When he left Marlborough 
and went to Germany, he took 
thither with him the curiosity 
of mind and honesty of judg- 
ment which had hitherto inter- 
preted to him the books which 
he had read, the men and boys 
whom he had met. A sym- 
pathetic study of the Germans 
left him puzzled. To the best 
of them his sense of humour 
gave a clue. The worst of 
them he dismissed as hypo- 
erites. But he found friends 
in Germany, and an amiable 
memory of Schwerin forbade 
him, when in the stress of 
battle, to take a harsh view 
of our enemies. When war 
was declared he was still in 
Germany, contrived after a 
day’s imprisonment to return to 
England, and speedily got a 
commission, He talked little of 
the war, and took the necessity 
of sacrifice for granted, for 
his was the true temperament 
of a soldier, His comment 
upon Rupert Brooke explains 
clearly enough his own simple, 
straightforward point of view. 
“He is far too obsessed with 
his own sacrifice,” he wrote of 
Rupert Brooke, “regarding the 
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going to war of himself (and 
others) as a highly intense, 
remarkable, and sacrificial ex- 
ploit, whereas it is merely the 
conduct demanded of him (and 
others) by the turn of circum- 
stances, where non-compliance 
with this demand would have 
made life intolerable. It was 
not that ‘they’ gave up any- 
thing of that list he gives in 
one sonnet, but that the 
essence of these things had 
been endangered by circum- 
stances over which he had no 
control, and he must fight to 
recapture them. He _ has 
clothed his attitude in fine 
words, but he has taken the 
sentimental attitude.” These 
are the words of a soldier. 
The end came to Charles 
Sorley on October 13, 1915. 
He was shot by a sniper near 
Hulluch, at the age of twenty- 
four. 

What Charles Sorley would 
have done had he lived, it 
is idle to speculate. It is 
certain that he would have 
been happy. Everything that 
he approached — books, the 
Wiltshire Downs, the strange 
people of a small German town 
—was for him the raw ma- 
terial of happiness. Though 
he had known the best of life, 
the future would not have 
failed him, And as we were 
reading Charles Sorley’s let- 
ters, we came upon another 
book of a schoolboy—‘ Some 
Winchester Letters,’ by Lionel 
Johnson. There we found the 
passage that follows, written 
when its author was seven- 
teen: “I see realities,” wrote 
Johnson, ‘and follow shadows. 
I, as Beddees says, ‘with half 
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my soul inhabit other worlds.’ 
By nature I am painfully ex- 
clusive and unprepossessing. 
I feel myself born too late. I 
ought to have been an Al- 
chemist, and searched, alone, 
for the Elixir of Life, and 
died on the brink of find- 
ing it.” Could there be dis- 
covered a more violent con- 
trast? On the one hand is 
Lionel Jehnson, gazing with 
a morbid self -consciousness 
within himself, and finding 
the dry bones of a posed in- 
sincerity. On the other is 
Charles Sorley, looking upon 
life and books with an eye of 
truthful curiosity, testing all 
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things, hoping all things, in 
happy forgetfulness of self. 
There is no doubt which is 
the gayer, wiser kind; and 
it is of good augury for our 
future that, in peint of time, 
the two men could not have 
changed places. They are 
separated not only by tem- 
perament, but by a genera- 
tion ef men; and whatever 
sorrows eucumber our path, 
we may at least felicitate 
ourselves that we live in a 
saner, sounder age than the 
far-off ‘eighties, when even 
schoolboys were flayed by 
“the scourges of doubt and 
repentance.” 
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MiIpwAY between Madeira 
and Teneriffe, and almost on 
the line of navigation between 
them, there is a little group of 
three small islands, bearing the 
encouraging name of ‘Ilhos 
Salvagen,” which is Portuguese 
for “Savage Islands,” or, as 
they are better known, “The 
Salvages.” The northern one, 
“Great Salvage,” is separated 
by a ten-mile gap from the 
two southern, which are named 
respectively Great and Little 
Piton, They are nearly desert, 
and quite uninhabited. There 
is no certainty of rainfall at 
any time of year, and the 
only water to be found is a 
shallow and unpleasant -lock- 
ing puddle at the bottom of 
a pit on Great Salvage. This 


had been dug by some settlers, 


who once came there, hopeful ; 
but left it, hopeless, leaving 
their “well,” a few low walls, 
and a couple of ruinous huts, 
VOL. CCVII.—NO. MCCLII. 


as relics of the adventure. 
The only produce of the group 
is an unfortunate but foolishly 
persistent sea-bird, which comes 
in May, in large numbers, to 
produce its young. The bold 
Portuguese hunter follows 
shortly after: lugs forth from 
their holes in the ground, by 
their long outstretched necks, 
the silly mammas; which then 
are forthwith slain, dried in 
the sun, and carried back to 
Madeira for food (literally) by 
the thousand. 

To this cheerful group of 
islands we were directed, quite 
early in the war, under “ab- 
solutely certain” intelligence 
that Germans had landed 
there, and had erected a wire- 
less station on Great Salvage; 
which is a cliff - surrounded 
plateau, 500 feet high—emi- 
nently suited, certainly, for the 
purpose. 

We approached with some 
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trepidation, as the only chart 
of the group was one hundred 
years old; while, on every side 
of all three islands, we could 
see tall white spouts of burst- 
ing spray, marking the posi- 
tions of the rocky reefs that 
stretched their ugly arms in- 
hospitably round the shores. 

We kept at prism-binocular 
distance; but were able to see. 
quite definitely, that the islands 
were entirely Hunless. And, 
lying off, we went to target 
practice at one of the more 
prominent rock-pinnacles, 

It is strange to recall this 
early impression of the group, 
remembering what a solace to 
us its islands became, later on! 
There chanced to be in our 
squadron a single officer of 
that hardy though rare breed, 
the Hydrographic Surveyor. 
By “‘lashed-up” means—(that 
is to say, ‘improvised ”)—and 
with a makeshift staff of 
assistants, a tolerable chart 
was produced by him, which 
included the whole group, with 
reefs, soundings, and fathom- 
contour lines, complete. Fol- 
lowing this advance of scientific 
knowledge, the rocky horrors 
turned into convenient marks, 
by which to fix an approaching 
ship’s position; the reefs and 
shoals came to eat out of our 
hand, so to speak, and were 
transformed from dangers into 
breakwaters against the north- 
easterly swell rolling in. 

Accordingly, whenever cir- 
cumstances permitted, we came 
te anchor at one or other of 
the islands, for a few hours of 
rest and recreation. If nothing 
else was excellent about the 
group, the bathing was; and 
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so was the fishing, and oh! 
the extraordinary joy it was 
to feel terra-firma—even desert 
soil—under one’s feet ! 

Once, when we were anchored 
close off Great Salvage Island, 
a large neutral steamer passed ; 
and seeing us, as it appeared 
to them, hopelessly wrecked, 
broadside on the rocks, sur- 
rounded by the _ terrifying 
spouts of white water, she 
timidly approached, and 
politely inquired, “Can I 
render any assistance?” Her 
captain must have been thor- 
oughly thankful, if amazed, to 
get our reply, “Mueh obliged 
for your kind offer, but quite 
happy here at anchor. Pleasant 
voyage to you.” 

The Salvages have their 
share of romance. Those who 
have read ‘The Cruise of the 
Alert’ will recall the account 
of her visit to one of the islands, 
and of the deathbed statement 
of the old pirate who had 
sailed with Captain Kidd in 
the Spanish Main, and his 
sworn declaration that large 
quantities of his chief's trea- 
sure had there been deposited. 
So circumstantial was the ac- 
count, and the directions for 
finding it, that the British 
Government, years ago, actu- 
ally sent a man-of-war to in- 
vestigate and to dig; but 
nothing was ever discovered. 

We were too busy enjoying 
ourselves, every time we went 
there, to fuss about a few 
paltry jewelled chalices, or 
gold pieces-of-eight; and, se 
far as we are concerned, they 
still lie hid — ghost-guarded, . 
and intact, 

Wearied as we were with 
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our incessant leok-out for sub- 
marines, which weren’t there, 
and by the constant, entirely 
bogus reports we got of them, 
it was almost a pleasure to 
find ourselves at last up 
against what had all the 
appearance of the genuine 
article, 

We were homeward bound 
for repairs (at last), and not 
far from Finisterre. As the 
day dawned hazily, we sighted 
on the port-bow, but nearly 
ahead, a steamer flying British 
colours, with a submarine, on 
the surface, close under her 
stern. Both were appar- 
ently stopped, and the enly 
question was, should we be in 
time? Every straining second, 
as we hurried furiously into 
range, we expected to see the 
fatal lurch, the burst of steam 
and smoke, the sudden swallow- 
ing up of the victim, and the 
peppering over the smooth floor 
of the sea of her loose debris, 
human and timber, the one 
clinging to the other. 

We had sighted her first at 
11,000 yards, and though the 
guns, of course, were instantly 
ready, this was rather too far 
off for a really certain and 
satisfactory shot at so low and 
slight an object—barely dis- 
tinguishable, indeed, as a sub- 
marine at all, There was also 
the necessity of finding out 
whether (by any impossible 
chance) it was one of our own 
submarines, before we sank 
her! We had, too, to discover 
whether the steamer was in 
reality a British one. There 
was as yet no sign of her sink- 
ing, and perhaps we were view- 
ing a German submarine being 
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supplied with fuel, comfortably, 
from her auxiliary—fiying false 
colours? If this were so, the 
supply ship should also occupy 
our earnest attention—besides 
being a more excellent target! 
There was only one certain 
method of finding out and set- 
ting at rest all these doubts— 
namely, the “private signal.” 
The “challenge” had been 
flipped out by searchlight at the 
very first moment of sighting 
the still enigmatic scene before 
us. Noreply. A second chance 
was given when the range had 
been lessened by 2000 yards 
—i.e.,about a mile, Again, no 
reply! Evidently, whatever 
the two vessels were about, 
they had not sighted us: as 
there was no attempt at dis- 
appearance of the submarine, 
nor any sign, either of alarm 
or joy, on the steamer. The 
two craft still remained in 
exactly the same relative atti- 
tude to one another—ealm, un- 
concerned! It was thoroughly 
mystifying and disquieting. 
Our guns were at the ‘‘ready ” 
position, the range-taker had 
just announced “seven thou- 
sand,” the order to ‘com- 
mence” was tickling the 
tongue, when from the sub- 
marine there came flashing 
the British private signal! It 
was just about the nearest 
imaginable thing! 

It turned out to be, truly, 
a British steamer; and she 
was towing the submarine to 
the Mediterranean! This was 
the explanation of the per- 
manently-maintained distance 
between the two vessels, and 
since they were approaching 
us nearly end-on, the effeot 
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was produced that both were 
stopped together. 

Having administered an 
awful warning to the sub- 
marine as to what, so very 
nearly, might have been, and 
still might be, unless they kept 
a better lock-out on a hazy 
morning, we sank into our 
mugs of early cocoa, with a 
deep thankfulness that we had 
not, a few minutes earlier, 
lessened the British Navy by 
two valuable items! 

Onwards, northward, we 
rushed, getting every yard of 
speed we could out of the old 
ship; zigzag, zigzag we went, 
as we entered the danger zone 
south of the Channel. Every 
ship we sighted was doing the 
same; ours was not the only 
vessel proceeding under charge 
of an apparently drunken 
navigator, 

As, one morning, we reached 
the Channel itself, we were 
welcomed home by receipt of 
the following message in wire- 
less from Land’s End :— 

‘Norwegian steamer reports 
having seen submarine at 10 
P.M. yesterday, twenty miles 
S.-W. by W. from Lundy 
Island, steering N.-W.” 

She was therefore proceed- 
ing out of the Bristol Channel, 
right across our track to Liver- 
pool. Immediately after pub- 
lication of the news through- 
out the ship, there were eyes 
everywhere—amateur as well 
as professional, on watch and 
off watch. All hands and the 
cook were looking out! <A 
fishing buoy we passed pres- 
ently, at short range, came 
in for it heavily! It bobbed 
up to the crest of a wave, in 
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front of the straining eyes of 
the three foremost guns’ crews, 
and met death in an instan- 
taneous salvo! But what a 
pity it wasn’t the periscope it 
so greatly resembled! Shortly 
afterwards there came to us a 
second word of cheer from 
Kingstown. ‘Submarine seen 
14 miles off Dalkey Island at 
2 P.M. to-day.” We should 
pass her, too! Evening was 
approaching, and we were 
thankful to see that, with it, 
came a mercifully enveloping 
haze: a condition not usually 
sought out by the seaman 
for eulogy—but circumstances 
alter cases! Justas theshades 
of night fell, and we had in- 
formed the senior naval officer 
at Liverpool of our proposed 
arrival at the bar at dawn 
next day, he replied with the 
extremely pleasant intelligence, 
“Hostile submarines (in the 
plural) waiting off Mersey 
River Bar, Enter river at full 
speed before daylight.”  In- 
deed, we hoped we might be 
able to do so! 

The night was dark, the 
mist beautifully thick, and if 
the submarines sighted us at 
all, they may well have fired 
their torpedoes astray. We 
transposed our navigational 
lights, from the bow-end of the 
ship to the stern, placing the 
starboard-bow light so as to 
throw its green ray from the 
port quarter; and the port- 
bow light to show red from 
the starboard quarter; while 
the bright white mast-head 
light, as “in some tall ad- 
miral,” was made to show dead 
astern, from the after side of 
the main mast, at the proper 
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height up. Thus, any sub- 
marine sighting our lights, so 
placed, and directing her tor- 
pedo as for an apparently 
advancing steamer, would fire 
it into the watery space astern 
of us, and already passed over ! 

We got in quite safely, in 
the dark of the dawn. The 
submarines, two of them, had 
undoubtedly been seen there 
the day before, waiting off the 
bar: but seemingly had been 
_ dispersed, One of them went 
north, anyway; and, unfor- 
tunately, made a_ successful 
shot off the mouth of the 
Clyde, just at the moment 
that we were passing the bar 

light-vessel. 

But they missed us, as well 
as two others of our armed 
merchant cruisers, as we dashed 
in at Mersey mouth, within a 
few hours of each other, on 
that exciting morning. Rarely 
before can s0 many a seaman’s 
blessing have been bestowed 
upon a fog at night! 

When, after a somewhat 
prolonged refit in England, we 
returned te eur home on the 
Atlantic Ocean Wave, we found 
ourselves in considerably im- 
proved case; with both ship 
and crew much better quali- 
fied than they were in those 
first days to undertake their 
— duties. 

Many important and, indeed, 
fundamental defects in our 
equipment had been put as far 
right as they could be put; 
defects whose occurrence was 
amazing to us naval people, 
devoid, as at first we were, of 
all inner knowledge of the con- 
ditions of life for the men in a 
merchant steamer. 
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Very sensibly, no attempt 
was made during the refit to 
try and improve our fighting 
capacity. This was realised to 
be a hopeless task: as well 
might you equip a cow with a 
tiger’s teeth and claws, and 
send her forth, single- handed, 
to fight Shere Khan himself, on 
his own ground ! 

The order had gone forth, 
accordingly, confining our 
duties to the Blockade; but 
without prejudice to anything 
else that might in an extremity 
turn up. No longer were we 
to reckon ourselves as oruisers 
& outrance. 

In giving this order, which 
had come out some consider- 
able time before our refit, the 
Admiralty somewhat naturally 
supposed that the Armed 
Merchant Cruisers, as they 
stood, were the ideal vessels for 
the Atlantic Blockade job. 
With those great holds, was 
there not capacity for carrying 
coal, water, stores, and pro- 
visions by the thousand ton? 
Could they not, therefore, 
comfortably keep at sea for 
months, without anxiety as to 
boiler and engine expenditure, 
and with well-fed crews? 
(What matter if, in connection 
with the crews, the adjective 
“fed-up’’ were more ap- 
prepriate?) Had they not, 
each of them, recently been 
festooned by the Board of Trade 
with beats in such multitude, 
that the simultaneous board- 
ing of indefinite numbers of 
suspects might be undertaken 
with speed and simplicity ? 

It was not until some of us 
returned to England for our 
first refit, and were able pereon- 
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ally to explain and exhibit 
things, that it was realised how 
mistaken were these views ; nor 
to what a degree we, naval 
tenants ef the A.M.C.’s, had 
been obliged to make “lash- 
up” (i.e. makeshift) arrange- 
ments, in order to be able to 
“garry on,” in any way, as 
intended, 

Appalling, nay, impossible, 
as at first it seemed to the 
authorities, the facts were 
demonstrated. First, that in 
many of those enormous ships 
no proper accommodation fer 
civilised seamen and firemen 
had been provided ; secondly, 
that beyond the actual tackles 
(or “falls”’) for lowering and 
hoisting the boats, there were 
none of the ordinary, and 
obviously necessary additional 
fittings to prevent the boats 
from swinging about while be- 
ing lowered, full of men, when 
the ship was rolling at sea; 
thirdly, that as regards the 
merchant crew, fine ship-men 
as they were, none had had any 
experience of boat-work except 
the few who chanced to be 
fishermen (and even these had 
never been taught the art of 
the oar); fourthly, that there 
were no real boats. The acces- 
sary vehicles with which, under 
Board of Trade regulations, 
passenger ships are plastered 
are not ‘boats,” properly 
speaking, and can only be de- 
scribed as troughs made of 
wood er steel, deep and heavy, 
having angular ends. “Sta- 
bility,” using the expression 
either in its usual sense or as 
the technical term of the ma- 
rine architect, does not enter 
into their design, nor have they 
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any ‘floor.’ They wobble 
nervously when placed in the 
water, and nothing but dire 
necessity, combined with ignor- 
ance of the danger, would in- 
duce the “44 passengers” (for 
whom their labels promise to 
provide accommodation) to ac- 
cept the chance of escape that 
they offer in a disaster, in pre- 
ference to the ancient and re- 
spectable alternative of “stick- 
ing to the ship.” 

These vessels are just sus- 
ceptible (and no more) of pro- 
pulsion, and of direction; but 
no one, excepting perhaps a 
Board of Trade official (who is 
of the earth, earthy), would 
ever class them as ‘ boats.” 

Nor would any instructed 
person name as “oars” the 
spatulated bedposts with which 
the troughs are equipped; all 
of the same length, from bow 
to stroke, and all of the 
same preposterous unbalanced 
weight. Rough-loomed, un- 
bending, it wearied one only to 
look at them. 

Nowonder that our attempts 
to teach the men to pull such 
boats with such oars met with 
small success, They sat on the 
high thwarts, that were so high 
thateven totouch the stretchers 
with their toes was beyond the 
reach of most of them, and they 
“dipped” and ‘‘ bucketted,” 
ignoring, justifiably, instruc- 
tions as to stretching out or 
feathering; whilst the com- 
mands to “ put their backs into 
it”? were but too literally ful- 
filled, as the sorely-tried oars- 
men’s heels went up in the air, 
and an all-engulfing “crab” 
claimed him fer its own! 

The reason for the existence 
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in mail steamers of these im- 
possible boats and unskilled 
oarsmen lies in a simple but 
little-considered fact. These 
vessels nowadays, almost in- 
variably on reaching their 
journey’s ends, either at home 
or abroad, no longer anchor in 
& harbour and communicate by 
boat with the shore, as in the 
ancient times, Instead, they go 
alongside a deep-water pier in 
a comfortable dock, and every- 
- body walks ashore, or walks 
on board. Boats and boating, 
accordingly, are rapidly reach- 
ing a condition of atrophy: 
the downward path of disuse 
being already marked, first, by 
the complete disappearance 
from the ships of boat-lewering 
apparatus; next, by the exist- 
ence of a mere “survival ” (to 
use an appropriate natural his- 
tery term) of boats themselves ; 
and lastly, by the ability of 
the erews to manage boats 
being no longer outwardly 
apparent, though still happily 
latent, and able to be brought 
forth. 

These facts are unpleasant 
ones, and become still more 
so in the contemplation of 
some emergency—such as the 
butting into an iceberg by 
@ mail steamer on a dark 
night—when the best of boats 
and boatmen are suddenly 
wanted to save a thousand 
lives. 

An emergency, though of a 
different kind—a long war 
emergency, and not a swift 
peace-time disaster—had come 
upon us now, and the only 
way out of the difficulty was 
found by supplying the 
AM.C.’s with real boats— 
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naval boats—with their proper 
appliances. 

Once we got these, real oars- 
manship soon followed, nour- 
ished into healthy existence 
later on by races, and even 
regattas. The comfort and 
satisfaction that followed was 
indescribable, in seeing boats 
loaded with officers and men 
lowered into the water in safety, 
moving with speed and smart- 
ness on their job, and hoisted 
again quickly after it was over. 

Thankful men were we when 
the vision of the swinging, 
wobbling coffin-loads to which 
we had become accustomed, 
though never inured, had 
faded away, as it soon did, 
into only a_ distressing 
memory. 

These surprises as to mer- 
chant- boat equipment were 
not, however, the greatest, by 
any means, that we re- 
ceived; nor were they the 
defects that really most re- 
quired amendment. The first, 
and worst, and rudest shock 
reached’ us all on the first 
Sunday on which we went 
“rounds” of the living quar- 
ters allotted to the deck- 
hands and firemen ef the 
ship’s original crew. All of 
the men who would “join up” 
for ‘‘temporary service” in 
the War had been taken over, 
together with their ships, at 
Liverpool and elsewhere, just 
as they stood, straight from 
their “trade”; and so we 
saw them in their native and 
accustomed haunts. The con- 
trast with anything we ever 
had seen before was really 
overwhelming. 

The quarters allotted to the 
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crew of a man-of-war are 
assuredly not laid out in over- 
luxurious fashion. There is, 
for each twenty men or so 
of the crew, a long well- 
scrubbed table, with ‘stools ” 
(plain strong benches) on each 
side of it. There is a locker, 
or its equivalent space, for 
holding each man’s clothing 
or kit-bag; there are ‘*mess- 
shelves” for holding crockery, 
knives, forks, &c.; and there 
is tinned ware for the table— 
“kettles” and “tin dishes” of 
an adamantine build. It is 
not comfortable furniture, but 
it is adequate, and, above all, 
it is clean. There is air, any- 
way, and (dependent on the 
ship) usually quite a fair 
amount of space, When it is 
desired to clear the deck, 
both tables and stools, having 
legs that fold up, can be 
quickly hooked overhead, flat, 
and out of the way. As to 
beds, each man has his ham- 
mock, hung up, swinging for 
the night, but lashed up 
neatly and stowed away dur- 
ing the day. Nothing is so 
comfortable to sleep in on 
board a ship at sea as 
a hammock, and no other 
kind of bed occupies less 
space. Then there is ample 
washing accommodation for 
everybedy, and, for the 
stokers, large bathrooms; so 
that there is every possi- 
bility for cleanliness and re- 
freshment after a long hot 
watch amidst oil, coal - dust, 
boilers, and engines. Ever 
since steamships began to be 
in the Navy, some sort of bath- 
room space has been arranged 
for the stokers: though prob- 
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ably this dispensation origin- 
ated less in kindness and 
humanity, than in preventing 
the smallest shadow of engine- 
room products from marring 
the whiteness and brightness 
of the Old Navy’s decks. The 
above simple lower-deck fur- 
nishings were to us, naval 
folk, a commonplace of life to 
which we had been accustomed 
from our callow midshipman- 
hood; and (in our ignorance) 
we supposed such to be the 
sealed pattern accommodation 
for all seamen, merchant as 
well as naval. So, when we 
stepped jauntily, on that first 
bright ‘‘Sunday Rounds,” into 
our men’s quarters, for inspec- 
tion thereof, the amazement, 
and gradually the horror, at 
sight of what we then encoun- 
tered, are sentiments that still 
remain fresh, at the end of five 
years, of experiences sufficient- 
ly overwhelming to blot out 
most other things. 

We were conducted into the 
very ‘‘eyes”’ of the ship—to 
the forecastle, and the narrow 
depths beneath it: to the part 
which, in the great Atlantic 
liners, dips, shuddering, into 
the monstrous head - seas ; 
bears on its front the first and 
worst of the furious impact, 
and carries on its dripping 
shoulders the chief of the 
strain and motion of the la- 
bouring ship. No place this, 
at any time, for men; but, es- 
pecially, not for men tired out 
in long watches below, among 
the boilers, or on deck, in the 
fierce wind, rain, and cold 
spray. Yet this was the region 
allotted to the crew: squeezed 
away here into the least pos- 
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sible area by the greedy 
owners of the ship, so as to 
permit of more space for cabins 
in the comfortable parts, fur- 
ther aft, for those who pad 
for their accommodation. The 
word “ Bolshevik” had not, at 
this period of the war, been in- 
vented; but that is what we 
felt like as we entered, and 
regarded these quarters. 

There were three decks, one 
beneath the other, each divided 
into steel- walled compart- 
ments, whose sides had once 
(long ago) been daubed over, 
first with thin red lead, and 
afterwards with thick and 
sticky white paint. The decks, 
also steel, were thickly bedded 
with cement—the surface of 
which resembled, to weary feet, 
the pavement of a city street 
both in appearance and in 
comfort. Each compartment 
was illuminated by two tiny 
and hermetically screwed - up 
glass scuttles, and was “ven- 
tilated” by a pipe leading 
from the ‘‘ceiling” to the 
upper air—but now tightly 
stuffed up with a black and 
dripping rag, in order to ex- 
clude the salt sea that poured 
down it at every dip of the 
labouring ship, from its open- 
ing on the forecastle. 

The deck-hands occupied the 
upper compartments, which, 
as they opened more or less on 
the upper air, were much the 
best; the firemen inhabited 
the deeper depths beneath; 
and with a horrified interest 
we descended, 

Round the filthy sides of 
each den there were riveted 
&$8 many iron bed-frames, one 
above the other, as spaces 
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could be found for them, to 
the number of about fourteen. 
Regardless of the solemn hour 
of Captain’s Sunday Rounds, 
each bedplace contained its 
proper human occupant, dirty 
and sweaty, just as he had 
come from the stokehold. (This 
profanity—blasphemy, even— 
of the day and the hour, 
apparently here a matter of 
every-Sunday custom, filled us 
of the Navy with a shocked 
indignation indescribable !) 
Each man was couched on 
a “ Donkey’s Breakfast.” This 
consists of a coarse brown 
sack, tightly stuffed with old . 
hard straw. It is not 
“shaped,” as is a mattress 
or palliasse, with square cor- 
ners and fiat sides and sur- 
faces, but is merely a bulged 
and overfilled bag. Sorrow 
befall the donkey who had 
its contents for ‘‘ breakfast,” 
or even as bedding litter! 
The R.S.P.C.A. would be ‘on 
to” the owner of that four- 
footed animal, and mighty 
quickly ! 

As for the rest of the 
furniture or fittings of this 
pleasant home frem home on 
the sea, there was none! No 
table, no chair, no bench; and 
as a receptacle for clothes, a 
little shelf that scarce would 
hold a cap. 

As to the presence of the 
men at this holy moment of 
Sunday rounds, there seemed 
to be no explanation required. 
The long-sanctioned custom 
was that each man, as he 
came off watch, whatever the 
day or hour, threw himself 
down on his bunk, just as 
he was, and there remained 
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until it was time for him to 
go to his next turn of watch 
in the stokehold. 

As for meals, when the 
time for them came round, 
the members of each den took 
it in rotation to go up to the 
cook’s galley and bring down 
thence, in a large tin dish, 
the mess of meat and gravy, 
or whatever was provided. 
On its arrival, each man 
reached forth from his bed, 
took with his hand out of 
the dish as it went by his 
gruesome portion, and, lying 
there, devoured it. This in- 
teresting interval of refresh- 
ment was, in fact, in process 
at the time of rounds, so that 
we had the advantage actually 
of seeing the animals fed with- 
out extra charge. It was, in- 
deed, a much more degrading 
spectacle than any that the 
Zoo, at its mest carnivorous, 
has to offer. There were no 
plates, knives, or forks—no 
table (as has already been 
indicated) on which to lay 
them, nor even a bench on 
which to sit down to eat. 

The arrangements for per- 
sonal washing were outside 
the dens, and consisted of a 
row of minute enamel basins, 
each holding a proportionate 
supply of water. An inquiry 
as to the position of the 
*Stoker’s Bathroom” was 
met with a smile of pitying 
amazement at so landsman- 
like an inquiry from an un- 
questioned man-of-the-sea! 
Such an effeminacy was en- 
tirely unknown to these hardy 
folk ! 

We must forbear from any 
description of the bestially 
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primitive ‘ conveniences” of 
these terrible abodes. They 
had instantly to be closed.... 

Inspection completed, the 
order went forth on the spot, 
and the ship’s carpenters were 
set to work without delay to 
convert one of the big empty 
decks, whence the cabins had 
been swept at Liverpool, into 
@ proper living place for the 
firemen, with tables, “stools,” 
bed-places, bedding, clothes 
lockers, and baths. Some- 
thing of the sort had already 
been done with the 2nd-class 
saloon, for the aecommoda- 
tion of the extra ship’s com- 
pany, necessary upon the 
vessel becoming a “man-of- 
war”; and this formed a 
model in the arrangements for 
the rehousing of the original 
crew. There was no difficulty 
as regards the provision of 
baths; for there were, stand- 
ing in groups of four about the 
empty deck, the baths of the 
former passengers. They were 
no longer chastely enclosed, 
for each had been stripped of 
its wooden casing before we 
left England and was now 
lying gaunt and bare to the 
world. Plates for food, table 
gear generally, blankets and 
bedding, all were provided 
from the ship’s store, but net 
without a gasp of indignant 
reluctance from the former 
chief steward; and soon the 
wretched firemen were estab- 
lished in their new quarters, 
Four pensioner naval chief 
stokers, dug out for the war, 
were then sent for, and ordered 
to live on the new mess-deck, 
forming, as it were, a mission 
of civilisation, in order to in- 
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struct in the primitive, but, to 
these poor wretches, the en- 
tirely unknown arts of decent 
living at sea. 

The result was marvellously 
satisfactory. The response to 
treatment was immediate, and 
within a month the new mess- 
deck had the well-scrubbed 
appearance of that of a man- 
of-war; while the captain was 
hailed by its inhabitants as 
“the firemen’s friend.” 

As to their former abode, 
when its human occupants 
had been cleared out of it, a 
close inspection of its chinks 
and corners—nay, even of its 
open surfaces — revealed the 
dreadful fact that it was 
“erawling”! There is only 
one cure on such occasions— 
“the ditch”; and presently 
the broad Atlantic received 
into its deepest embrace every 
removable fitting: the Donkey’s 
Breakfasts having already,some 
time before, sailed away on its 
all obliterating waves. Car- 
bolic was libated upon the 
once filthy, but now closely 
scrubbed, cement ficors and 
rusty “walls”; and the key 
was then turned on those un- 
speakable compartments ‘for 
the duration.” 

More lies in this illumina- 
tion of a dark corner—a great 
deal—than the plainly obvious 
need for a change in such 
conditions, For what is the 
result, in this instance, of 
man’s inhumanity to man? 
Only the most miserable and 
the most ignorant of men, un- 
empleyables of all sorts and 
sizes, and from all causes, will 
enlist into a life so deeply far 
below the common lot of men. 
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Yet is the ignorance of these 
poor devils, self-styled “ fire- 
men,” not less black and dense 
than that of those who engage 
them! It seems, indeed, to be 
supposed by these recruiters 
that no special training is 
necessary for the duties of a 
fireman: that ‘“anybedy ” will 
do, and that all the require- 
ments are fulfilled if the appli- 
cant possesses sufficient arms 
and legs to wield a shovel! 
Anything so truly inane can 
scarcely be conceived ! 

Stoking is a skilled pro- 
fession—in some respects high- 
ly skilled; and if properly in- 
structed men were employed 
in the Merchant Service, the 
saving in coal to the great 
steamship companies—and to 
the country at large—would 
run into thousands of tons 
every year, and even in every 
month. 

When, during the war, the 
merchant firemen were placed, 
for the first time, beside our 

_naval stokers, and, above all, 
came under the orders, disci- 
pline, and instruction of our 
stoker petty-officers, they re- 
ceived the shock of their lives! 
They then, very angrily, dis- 
covered that they knew noth- 
ing whatever about their pro- 
fession, which, according to 
their ideas, consisted in heap- 
ing periodically into a furnace 
as much raw coal as it would 
hold, shutting the door, and 
sitting down while it burnt 
away —and the slower the 
better! This mistake of theirs 
has long since been lived down, 
Perhaps, now that the war 
is over and coal become 80 
precious a commodity, the 
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great steamer companies are 
now reaping the benefit of the 
war training in stoking that 
these men got, and now are 
saving fuel and increasing 
speed through the scientific 
combustion of coal? Perhaps, 
on the other hand, their former 
men, now skilled and civilised, 
will not go back to them? 
If things are allowed toe goon 
as before, and if every decently 
comfortable part of these great 
ships is still complacently 
rebbed from their crews, in 
order to fill them with 
passengers’ cabins, waste of 
the country’s coal must inevi- 
tably result. The skilled men 
will take their knowledge else- 
where, and the stokeholds will 
again be filled by the miser- 
able and the ignorant, 

When the last day of ‘‘leave” 
had been left behind ; the last 
repair repaired ; the last ‘‘lash- 
up” unlashed, and replaced by 
& permanent improvement, we 
were a much more efficient 
Armed Merchant Cruiser than 
before, in both matériel and in 
personnel, The war was get- 
ting on by this time; and the 
engagements of the hired crew, 
hopefully made out in 1914 as 
‘‘for six months,” had now 
grimly (but still not unhope- 
fully) been shanged into ‘for 
the duration.’ That made far 
towards our future comfort 
and restfulness. Our teeth 
had never properly been “in 
it” before: it had been, as 
it were, only a growl and a 
snatch. 

The feral instincts of the 
merchant crew, never really 
brought into subjection, had 
begun, indeed, to assert them- 
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selves when their first engage- 
ment of ‘‘six months” with 
‘the Government” had been 
exceeded, and thoy still found 
themselves kept away from the 
Almighty Burst at Liverpool 
that, in all previous engage- 
ments, had been the inevitable 
sequel to each “voyage.” It 
was not their War; and all 
they wanted was their Rights, 
This Call of the Wild to them 
had now, during the refitting 
period, been fuifilled. (net so 
satisfactorily, perhaps, as had 
been hoped, owing to police 
and liquor restrictions); and 
here they were, back on board, 
sailing seuth; wondering, 
vaguely, why the Navy should 
fine s man for returning from 
leave drunk? In what ether 
condition, indeed, could or 
should he be on such an oc- 
casion ? 

On taking up the threads 
of our work after our return, 
we realised by degrees that 
a big change had taken place 
in the numbers of travelling 
neutral steamers. Very few 
were anywhere to be encoun- 
tered; and as our ewn and 
Allied merchant ships were 
now, by Admiralty Order, 
spread wide on new and secret 
tracks, they toe were no longer 
to be met with on eur usual 
beat, the “‘Trade Route,” 

This enforced deflection 
from the usual track was 
deeply disliked and disbelieved 
in by the masters of all ships 
—ever the blackest of reac- 
tionary conservatives, They 
“could see no sense in it,” 
and bitterly resented being 
made to lay courses which 
took them to their ports by 
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longer distances, thus burning 
more coal than the company 
allowed for the run, and, worst 
of all, differed from those so 
long accepted as ‘The Route,” 

One day as we wandered 
hawking over the now nearly 
empty seas, we met by a 
strange chance, within a few 
hours of each other, two Dutch 
ships. We proceeded to board 
them; and each in turn pre- 
dueed an interesting comment 
on the effects of the blockade 
at home, 

The first steamer we en- 
countered was lolling idly on 
the smooth warm sea, sending 
up into the calm air a straight 
column, many yards high, of 
smoke and waste steam. She 
was stopped, and apparently 
“broken down.” We suspected 
a dodge of some sort, and 
approached very cautiously. 
There had already been so 
many “surprise packets” that 
the greatest circumspection 
was necessary. However, it 
turned out that she was quite 
genuinely disabled, and was, 
indeed, engaged at the moment 
in plugging leaky condenser 
tubes with weed! The cap- 
tain reported sadly that he had 
left the happy if neutral land 
of Holland ten days before, 
where they had had a ‘‘refit”; 
but that there was now no 
eopper or brass to be had there 
with which to make even the 
smallest of the required repairs 
to their condenser, Not long 
after the return of our board- 
ing party, the ailing Dutch- 
man, plugged to last fer a 
few miles more, pulled himself 
tegether, and slowly passed 
away over the horizon south- 
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ward, en route to “the Plate.” 
Her condensers must nearly 
have become “dummy ” by the 
time she arrived there. 

The other ship we met was 
the Ecuador, a brand-new 
vessel on nearly her maiden 
trip. She was a nice little 
ship, and by her appearance 
seemed to have been built to 
carry passengers; so we were 
surprised on boarding her to 
find she was carrying cargo 
enly. This fact was also due 
to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing either brass or copper in 
Holland. The frames for the 
glass in the orifices known to 
the travelling landsman as 
‘‘port-holes” (but, properly 
speaking, “souttles”), are heavy 
castings of “ metal” —z.e., brass. 
As none of this could be ob- 
tained, there was nothing for 
it but to secure a long sheet 
of steel over the row of holes 
in the ship’s side, thus making 
it practically impossible to 
carry passengers, who might 
legitimately object to cabins 
having neither light nor air. 

Not long afterwards we had 
dim and secret rumours, for 
the “‘umteenth” time, of the 
arrival in our waters of a 
‘‘German raider.’ So many 
similar Wolf cries had already 
come, and then, with their 
echoes, vanished into the thin 
air of lies whence they had 
originated, that we felt dis- 
inclined te believe in this 
one, None the less, it would 
be madness to take no special 
steps. ‘ Something” had to 
be done, and it had to be 
done with dignity and caution, 
so as not to permit the Ger- 
mans on shore to laugh, hap- 
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pily, at any sign of over- 
anxiety on our part, and 
thus encourage them to pre- 
pare more lies, 

Accordingly, our poor little 
squadron, from various causes 
attenuated at the moment to 
three ships, began zigzagging 
carefully over our patrol area 
in a pattern arranged so as to 
cover, economically, as much 
ground as possible in a given 
time. We knew that one of 
the chief reasons for the 
originating of these German 
romances was to make us 
burn as much coal, unneces- 
sarily, as possible. It caused 
both trouble and expense, of 
course, to undertake these 
extra and extended patrol- 
lings; that was inevitable; but 
it gave us great satisfaction 
to counter the enemy object 
by reducing both worry and 
cost to the lowest pessible 
figures. 

However, on this particular 
occasion, as it turned out, the 
cries of Wolf were genuine 
(or, to be accurate, it was 
the Moewe, for the Wolf was 
the Atlantic raider of the 
following year). On a certain 
lovely Sunday morning, while 
still, on each new “leg” of 
our zigzags, our eyes were 
straining over ever-new heri- 
zons, the Ariadne and the 
Appam were cleverly cap- 
tured by the Moewe, while 
the Clan Mactavish, after a 
most plucky and honourable 
fight, was sunk the same 
evening by the same assail- 
ant. Knowing the keen look- 
out we were keeping, it seemed 
to us, in the first smart of dis- 
appointment, to have been an 
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extraordinary piece of good 
luck for the Germans. But 
they had evidently sized up 
the ehances of meeting any 
of our ships and taken them, 
trusting (as they safely could) 
to the fact that the sea is 
wide. 

Nobody knows, or believes, 
how wide it is until they 
come out into it, to see for 
themselves; and, apart from 
this proof by personal obser- 
vation, there is the precise 
and mathematical one. Let 
the patrol-area be plotted on 
paper, on a large scale, in all 
its square thousands of sea 
miles; and then place any- 
where on it the little six- 
penny circle, representing the 
twelve-mile radius visible from 
a ship’s look-out; and the 
reasons for missing the sight- 
ing of a ship (quite apart 
from any fortuitous cause, 
such as “night-time” or 
“ visibility”) become absurdly 
apparent. As to the chances 
of the actual meeting of two 
ships, complicated as they are 
by questions of coal and speed, 
wind and weather, they ap- 
proximate, as nearly as may 
be, to zero itself, 

In spite of our elaborate 
zigzags, it was, in reality, 
absolutely normal that the 
Moewe escaped us; it would 
have been extraordinary luck, 
on the other hand, if we had 
sighted or (still more) met 
her. Where she certainly did 
have a “ slice of luck,” however, 
was with “ wireless.” Both the 
Appam and the Clan Mac- 
tavish reported, subsequently, 
that they had sent out dis- 
tress signals; and though our 
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cruisers were, on each occasion, 
within easy range of hearing 
their calls for help (being 
within 150 miles distance on 
each occasion), none of their 
**§.0.8.” signals reached our 
listening instruments, owing 
to merely chance reasons, too 
technical to describe. 

The raider, accordingly, pre- 
ceeded unmolested southward 
towards Brazil; and it was 
not until ten days after the 
Appam affair that we got 
definite news of the German’s 
highly successful trip. 

This news was shortly after- 
wards followed by its visible 
evidences, through the arrival 
at Santa Cruz of one of the 
Moewe’s captures—the British 
steamer Westburn, filled with 
the crews, numbering 207 
men, from the ships she had 
sunk, All these men were suc- 
cessfully landed, and handed 
ever to the consulates inter- 
ested; and, whilst new and 
interesting questions (for 
jurists only) of international 
law, respecting the status of 
the “provisionally interned” 
ship, were sizzling to and 
fro over the cables, between 
Spain, England, and_ the 
Islands, the German crew of 
the Westburn calmly pulled 
out the plug and sank the 
ship at her anchorage, thus 
dispesing of the whole ques- 
tion. It was clever and 
amusing, and, altogether, 
“ good hunting.” 

There is no doubt that Graf 
von Doehne Schlodien, the 
captain of the Moewe, deserved 
all his success, Fortune fa- 
vours the bold;-and, more- 
over, he left behind him no 
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stain on the records of honour- 
able sea-warfare, Pluck, skill, 
and humanity—above all, pluck 
—marked his dashing raid 
from Germany. Single-handed, 
he put forth into an ocean full 
of smarting and = watching 
enemies; up and down the 
trade routes he went, sinking, 
burning, and destroying, whilst 
saving all ships’ crews; and 
the whole adventure, tegether 
with his successful flight back 
to Wilhelmshaven (where the 
Moewe arrived, untouched, on 
4th March, after a two months’ 
flip”), constitutes a feat which 
we might feel proud to place 
to our own credit. 

This exploit was almost 
immediately followed by the 
Declaration of War by Ger- 
many against Portugal. 

The condition of ‘neutral- 
ity” of Portugal had always 
been somewhat tenuous; and 
when, at last, all the German 
steamers sheltering at the 
various ports were seized by 
the Portuguese authorities (on 
the justifiable, if rather ‘‘ thin,” 
excuse of saving them from 
sabotage by their own crews), 
the tenuity wore through. 
During the act of taking over 
the steamers, and before war 
had actually been declared, the 
Germans gave the future bel- 
ligerent a taste of their charm- 
ing methods. An armed party 
of Portuguese soldiers was sent 
to take over charge of the 
steamship Schwarizburg, shel- 
tering at Ponta Delgado, in 
the Azores. On leaving the 
ehip, the German crew left 
behind them several bottles of 
beer, and a single bottle labelled 
“Rhum,” The discipline of 
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their military successers, as 
the Germans well knew it 
would be, was, to put it with 
moderation, inferior to their 
own; and the temptation 
was severe. The liquor was 
poisoned : four of the men who 
drank of it died in agonies 
shortly after; two more lin- 
gered a few days, a seventh 
recovered. When this piece of 
news reached the people of 
Madeira, the war became a 
very personal affair to each 
individual. The Germans in 
their midst were thankful for 
even the comparative security 
afforded by ‘‘internment.” 

The Declaration of War 
meant the coming of German 
submarines. There was no 
doubt about them this time; 
and our entirely defenceless 
“base,” accordingly, had to be 
shifted to a harbour, which, 
while it would be much over- 
stating matters to describe it 
as “safe,” was certainly less 
dangerous than Madeira, This 
was St Vincent, in the Cape 
de Verde Islands, and here we 
arrived on 17th March 1916, 
and celebrated St Patrick’s 
Day by ending it with our first 
night at anchor, after 171 con- 
secutive ones at sea. When 
the flagship arrived, it was, 
indeed, for the Admiral and 
his staff their 385th successive 
night of the cradle of the deep! 

This was the beginning of 
the end of the Ninth Cruiser 
Squadron. We still patrolled 
the wide expanses of ocean 
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around us; we still guarded, 
through the remainder of 1916, 
the vast British interests, the 
valuable store of coal, and the 
greatest submarine  cable- 
station in the world, in that 
nearly desertisland. The need 
for our existence was dying, 
however, all the time; and 
1917 saw the return to Eng- 
land of the last of our cruisers, 
wonderfully maintained in a 
going condition through all 
those years of incessant sea- 
work, 

It was time. The early in- 
terests and novelties of our 
patrol had disappeared; the 
submarine menace in our 
waters was now quite real, 
and could not adequately be 
guarded against (as witness 
the unembarrassed shelling of 
Funchal by one of them, late 
in 1916), and our usefulness 
had gone, 

We left without a sigh of 
regret, except for the unfor- 
tunates of the cable station, 
still obliged to remain there 
in the burning sun, the howl- 
ing, blustering, ceaseless N.E. 
trade wind of St Vincent, un- 
der its brazen sky, and envel- 
oped in the brown cloud of 
perpetually flying sand, that 
are its unpleasant character- 
istics, 

How soft and green was 
England—how happy—in spite 
of short rations, and of a 
“submarine zene” still dem- 
inating the depths of her “in- 
violable sea ”! 
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FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES! 


BY ALAN GRAHAM, 


CHAPTER XII, 


Lire at Hopeton very soon 
settled down into a kind of 
routine. I had my own way 
with Duncan, whose confidence 
I quickly won. By keeping 
him as much as possible away 
from his father, and arranging 
for him to have his meals with 
Mrs Cunningham, the old house- 
keeper, I got him into a more 
healthy state of mind, which 
soon reacted upon his body. 
The Laird never interfered, 
He left me an entirely free 
hand, and practically ignored 
the existence of the boy. 

His own attention was taken 
up to a great extent with the 
study ofchess. He would spend 
hours working out the varia- 
tions of some fresh opening, 
which he would afterwards 
spring upon me at our game 
in the evening. I was always 
more than a match for him, 
and several unorthodox gam- 
bits that he attempted ended 
in rapid fiaseos. The more 
often I beat him, however, the 
greater his respect for me 
seemed to grow, and the power 
I attained over him in this way 
gradually had its effect upon 
his behaviour to the rest of 
the household. 

As time went on I found 
that I could often nip one of 


his outbursts of anger in the 
bud by means of a few quiet 
words. He grew to be ashamed 
of losing his temper in my 
presence, and would often re- 
strain himself until I had gone, 
but give the more violent vent 
to his rage in my absence. 

Marigold was quick to note 
this change. She and I were 
seldom alone, though living 
under the same roof. Duncan 
was generally with me in the 
day, and chess took up most 
of my evenings. One morning, 
however, when I had kept the 
boy in bed with a cold, I met 
her picking flowers in the gar- 
den, and we had a chance of 
exchanging views. 

“T sometimes wonder, Dr 
Seaton,” she said, after we had 
talked for a few minutes on 
indifferent subjects,—“‘I some- 
times wonder if you don’t find 
our life here very monoto- 
nous.” 

“Tt is so new to me that, 
on the contrary, I find it very 
interesting,” I answered. 

“In any case, you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that 
you are doing « great deal of 
good.” 

“How so?” I asked, for it 
had not struck me in this light, 

“Took how Duncan has im- 
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proved in health and spirits— 
how much more... manage- 
able my father is! I myself 
have to thank you for taking 
a great load off my mind.” 

Indeed I had already noticed 
how much better Marigold 
looked than on the night of 
my arrival. The frightened 
glance of her eyes was all 
but gone, and there was a 
touch of healthy colour in her 
cheeks, 

“Tf my coming has had any 
part in these improvements, I 
am more than repaid,” I said. 

“Tf only father would 
stop worrying about—about 
what I must not discuss with 
you,” she said with a smile, 
“my mind would be at rest. 
He still spends a lot of time 
over the translation he has of 
the Flemish paper that is lost. 
It is that which makes him so 
irritable. There is a mystery 
that he can’t solve.”’ 

‘‘He has had no further com- 
munication with your brother 
at Blackdykes, I suppose?” 

Marigold shook her head 


sadly. 
“He never will,” she said 
with a sigh, “And I dare 


not see Roy either, for if father 
heard of it I don’t know what 
would happen,” 

I had often wondered if my 
first patient had recovered from 
her injury, and had once or 
twice considered calling at the 
farm, but each time I thought 
better of it. I did not want 
to do anything that would 
upset the Laird. 

Even as it was, I found 
myself in danger of running 
counter to his wishes by follow- 
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ing up my acquaintance with 
Dr Forbes, 1 had met the 
eld Doster driving with his 
daughter several times, and if 
I happened to be in Kilbrennan 
I generally dropped in for an 
hour at the Doctor’s house, 
After all, as Betty had said, 
Laird Tanish had not bought 
my soul. Life was none too 
lively at Hopeton, and surely 
I was justified in choosing my 
own friends. The character 
of Dr Forbes appealed to me 
very much, and he and I had 
become fast friends. As for 
Betty, I found her a tremen- 
dous relief from the solemnity 
of Hopeton, where we rarely 
smiled and never laughed. She 
was always cheerful and amus- 
ing, but with a touch of real 
kindliness that prevented her 
from appearing frivolous. 

It was during one of these 
visits to Kilbrennan — about 
two months after my arrival 
in the north—that I came in 
contact, once again, with 
Jabez Morgan. 

I had come over as usual by 
the old Roman road, and had 
met Betty Forbes on the hill- 
side. We had met thus in our 
rambles several times, natur- 
ally enough, for we were both 
fond of the open air, and the 
old road among the hills was 
Betty’s favourite walk. As 
we went through the village 
street towards the Doctor’s 
house—for Betty insisted that 
I should stop to tea— we 
passed the Hopeten Arms, 
Kilbrennan’s only hotel, and 
in the doorway steod Morgan, 
surveying the neighbourhood 
through his spectacles, and 
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looking as simple and harmless 
@ creature as one could wish 
to meet. 

He recognised me as I ap- 
proached, and came running 
out into the street, all smiles, 
to meet me, As for me, I felt 
a tightening round the heart 
as I caught sight of the man 
—a feeling such as one would 
experience in the sudden shock 
of a motor accident,—some- 
thing was going to happen! 

‘‘Dear, dear, dear! Now 
fancy meeting you here, 
Seaton!” he exclaimed, shak- 
ing me vigorously by the hand. 

“T told you I was coming, 
so it surely can’t be such a 
great surprise,” I answered, 
none too heartily. 

“Yes, yes! But people 
often change their minds, and 
I reckoned yeu’d think better 
of it when you'd tasted the 
joys of Lendon. And how is 
our friend the Squire—I hear 
they call him Laird in this 
wilderness—and Miss Mari- 
gold? You see, young lady,” 
he continued, turning with 
great affability to Betty, who 
had stood by meanwhile re- 
garding him with a smile of 
mingled interest and: amuse- 
ment, “the Doc. here and I 
chummed up aboard ship— 
roosted together as you might 
say—and your local petentate 
with his daughter came over 
on the same boat. Quite a 
happy little family we were! 
Our friend the Squire bs 

‘**You can hardly be said to 
have been very intimate with 
him,” I interrupted cuttingly, 
incensed at his freedom to- 
wards Betty. 
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“Oh yes, we were intimate 
enough. Perhaps not, strictly 
speaking, friendly, but  cer- 
tainly intimate,” he replied 
unabashed, and chuckled over 
his words, as if they had some 
meaning known only to him- 
self. 

‘That sounds almost as if 
you were one of the family,” 
said Betty, smiling upon him 
in quite a friendly fashion, 
“As a rule, the cleser the 
relationship, the more ructions 
there are in the camp.” 


‘‘Dear, dear,” exclaimed 
Morgan. “ Youare a noticing 
young lady.” 


He looked at Betty closely, 
as if he had suddenly seen 
reason to take a greater inter- 
est in her. Then suddenly I 
remembered the astonishing 
resemblance I had noticed 
between Morgan and young 
Roy Tanish. Had Betty seen 
it too, I wendered ? 

“TI suppose you are ac- 
quainted with our friends the 
Tanishes?” asked Morgan of 
Betty. 

‘** Yes, Marigold is almest my 
only girl friend.” 

I was surprised to find Betty 
so ready to be affable with 
Morgan, forgetting that she 
had none of the knowledge that 
rendered me so suspicious of 
him. 

“Then, perhaps—seeing the 
Doc, here seems a bit touchy 
on the subject — perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind telling me if 
they are all well and flour- 
ishing?” 

“Yes, there is nothing the 
matter at Hopeton, so far as I 
know.” 
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“Old gentleman’s temper 
pretty much as usual?” 

Betty smiled, showing a 
sparkle of white teeth. 

“Variable to stormy, speak- 
ing barometrically,’ she replied ; 
“so at least I understand, for 
he and I are not the best of 
friends, and I see as little 
of him as possible, Are you 
staying leng in the district, 
Mr—— You did not mention 
your friend’s name, Dr Seaton!” 

I was compelled to go 
through the form of an intro- 
duction. 

* Ah! That’s the point, Miss 
Forbes,” said Morgan in reply 
to Betty’s question. “I am 
staying as long in the district 
as it will take to carry through 
my business—and that’s a 
conundrum I can’t guess the 
answer to.” 

“Somewhat vague,’ 
Betty, : 

‘Perhaps you'd drop in and 
see me in this one-horse hotel, 
Seaton,” said Morgan, turning 
again tome. ‘‘ Have a chat— 
talk over old times. There’s 
ene or two things Id like to 
say to you, if I may.” 

I thought it much safer to 
havenothingtodowith the man, 
but on the other hand I was 
anxious to know if he intended 
to come to Hopeton—and, if so, 
when, I felt sure he would 
cause trouble, and I wanted to 
be able to warn Marigold in 
advance, She, who knew the 
circumstances, would be able to 
judge if it was possible to keep 
him away. 

With this passing through 
my mind, I agreed to call at 
the hotel before I left the 
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village, and we parted for the 
moment. 

“T like your Mr Morgan,” 
said Betty, as we continued up 
the village street. ‘He looks 
honest in a way, and yet he 
seems to be pretty cute—a wily 
variety of bird, I should think. 
He has an innocent kind of look 
which is mostly smile and 
spectacles. Take both of these 
away and he would be a 
different man altogether—and 
yet I like him,” 

I had a momentary picture 
of Morgan as I had seen him 
that night in our cabin with 
his glasses off, and I marvelled 
at Betty’s rapid and accurate 
judgment. I wondered if she 
was equally justified in liking 
the man. 

Dr Forbes was away at an 
outlying farm, se Betty and I 
had tea entirely by ourselves. 
As the conversation still turned 
upon Morgan, in whom Betty 
seemed to take a great interest, 
I described my meeting with 
him aboard the Sphinx, and 
told her of the feud that seemed © 
to exist between Morgan and 
the Tanishes, I did not feel 
justified in speaking of Laird 
Tanish’s nocturnal visit to our 
cabin, but with that exception 
I related pretty much what I 
have already set down of our 
life aboard ship. 

“So, you see,” I concluded, 
‘you are quite right in think- 
ing that Morgan is not so 
simple as he looks. Whether 
he is honest or not is another 
matter.” 

“T don’t see that you have 
told me anything against the 
poor man,” replied Betty. 
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‘The fact that the Menster of 
the Glen was horribly down on 
him is rather in his favour. 
As for Marigold, she told you 
there was nothing against him, 
and yet she was very rude to 
him when he spoke to her. 
But then girls are rather unac- 
countable, She may be fond of 
him! That would explain her 
contradictions.” 

**You don’t seem to havea 
high opinion of your sex, 
then?” I said inquiringly. 

“No woman has!” she 
answered, ‘ Each of us thinks 
she is the only sensible one in 
the mob. That is why women 
eondescend to one another so 
much—and hate each other 
for doing so. But we are 
getting away from Mr Morgan. 
Do you know, I am quite 
certain that he is a Tanish.” 

“T think you must be right,” 
I agreed. ‘He certainly re- 
sembles Roy,” 

**Yes, and the Monster too, 
But I thought you had never 
met Roy?” 

“I did—ones,” I replied. 
*I might as well tell you, 
though I have kept the story 


‘to myself so far.” 


I must admit that I found 
it difficult to keep anything 
from Betty. She was so ready 
to be interested in what one 
had te say, and so honest and 
open herself, that it seemed 


the most natural thing pos- 


sible to tell her things that 
one would not have dreamt 
of mentioning to another. So 
new I found myself describing 
to her my arrival in Kilbren- 
nan, and my meeting with Roy 
Tanish and his wife. I told 
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her everything as it had hap- 
pened, up te the time ef my 
appearance at the door of 
Hopeton. 

“You are a regular mine of 
mysteries,” she said, when I 
reached the end of my story. 
**T can’t make head or tail of 
it all. Do you believe that 
some one shot Mrs Roy?” 

I nodded, but said nothing. 

“Unless it was the Monster 
himself, in a more boisterous 
frame of mind than usual, I 
don’t know any one in the 
neighbeurhoed whe would be 
likely te do such a thing.” 

I began to wish that I had 
not told the story. The Laird 
had been out with a shot-gun 
that night! 

“Then you go dragging in 
@ mysterious paper, which pro- 
bably means nothing at all— 
and bloed-stains on it, bless 

ou! You really ought to be 
at Scotland Yard, or even 
Baker Street, Bob!” 

We had drifted to the use of 
ene another's Christian names 
in the course of eur country 
walks. With such a friendly 
girl as Betty it was inevitable. 

‘‘Are you on calling terms 
at Blackdykes?” I asked. 

**T called once, but I don’t 
seem to get on with Marie, and 
she never returned the visit. 
Still, I have a good mind to 
go and see that she is all right. 
They never sent for the Dad, 
so the injury could not have 
been serious.” 

We drifted away from the 
subject, and shortly afterwards 
I remembered my appointment 
with Morgan, and teok my 
leave, 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


Morgan received me effu- 
sively when I entered the little 
sitting-room he had engaged 
at the Hopeton Arms. 

‘Come aleng in, Seaton, 
Take the arm-ohair. I’m afraid 
it is a bit hard though, like 
everything else in our poor 
old motherland. Dear, dear! 
Fancy us both turning out to 
be Scotch in the roots. We 
must have been thrown to- 
gether by Providence, Seaton, 
so that you might be able to 
help me in my plans,” 

“Tt couldn’t have been 
Providence, for Providence 
never makes mistakes,” I re- 
plied. ‘I don’t intend to be 
mixed up in your plans, what- 
ever they may be. I am en- 
gaged by Tanish to look after 
his boy—Tanish and you are 
on bad terms. Obviously it 
is not to my advantage to 
have anything to do with 
you.” 

“Dear, dear, dear! You are 
very impetuous, Seaton. But 
I like a man that speaks out 
what isin his mind. You are 
quite wrong, though. It may 
be far more to yeur advantage 
to be friendly with me than 
with Tanish, Besides, I don’t 
want to compromise you with 
your employer. On the con- 
trary ° 

“Look here, Morgan,’ I 
interrupted; “the only help 
you can get from me is in the 
way of advice—and my advice 
is, clear out of the district. I 
don’t know what little game 


you have on, but I’m sure you 
are going to make trouble at 
Hopeton, You once told me 
you had a great admiration 
for Miss Tanish. You will 
eause her a lot of anxiety if 
you stay. We have just suc- 
eeeded in getting her father 
into a quieter frame of mind, 
and everything is geing on 
swimmingly, Your appear- 
ance will rouse the Laird to 
new spasms of rage. You 
know that you always affect 
him in that way.” 

“Very true, Seaton, what 
you say,” agreed Morgan, whe 
had listened mildly te all my 
remarks, ‘But don’t you 
think that you look at things 
too much from the Tanish 
peint of view. What about 
the Morgan side of it, now? 
Here’s me, travelled all the 
way from London to my be- 
nighted motherland for the 
purpose of ingratiating my- 
self with Marigold Tanish. 
Now you may take it from 
me, Seaton, that I don’t leave 
until I’ve got round that girl! 
I’ve got to see her, I’ve got to 
talk to her and explain things 
a bit, and it’s up to you to get 
me the first interview without 
the Squire knowing of it,” 

All this was said in Mor- 
gan’s customary gentle depre- 
cating way, but I knew enough 
of him by this time to be sure 
that he meant every word, I 
did not mean to be browbeaten 
into acting as his cat’s-paw, 
however. 
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“Why should I be your 
go- between?” I demanded, 
“I tell you I don’t mean to 
be mixed up in any of your 
deings,” 

*‘As to why,” replied Mor- 
gan with a gentle smile, “the 
explanation is simple. You 
would not like me to march up 
to the door of Hopeton and 
ask for Miss Tanish. There 
would be a hell of a row, 
which is what you want to 
avoid. So you see, from your 
own point of view, it will be 
much better to arrange a 
meeting privately for me.” 

I felt in a oleft stick, for 
what he said was true, I 
could see no way out of the 
difficulty, and was on the point 
of admitting as much when 
Morgan spoke again. 

“Look here, Seaton,” he 
said, and as he spoke he 
crossed the room and put his 
hand on my shoulder in a 
friendly fashion. ‘You are 
out of your depth in this 
business. It’s all mystery to 
you. Heaven knows there’s 
plenty mystery for the rest 
of us whe are in it, but for 
you who have been kept in 
the dark all along, it. must be 
worse. I suppose Tanish has 
never told you what he wanted 
of me in America?” 

I shook my head. 

“I daresay he _ hasn’t 
swanked about being re- 
lated to me neither?” 


“No,” I said. “But recently 


I have guessed it.” 

Morgan smiled broadly. 

“ You mean that your pretty 
Miss Forbes guessed it for you 
in the twinkle of a gnat’s eye- 
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brow! Dear, dear, she is a 
cute piece of goods, your Miss 
Forbes. ButI like her, You're 
a lucky man, Seaton. All the 
lavish flows your way. All 
the more reason why you 
should do your damnedest 
for me,” 

‘Whatever is in the wind, 
it does not concern me,” I 
said stubbornly. ‘You can 
easily send Miss Tanish a 
note.” 

‘** Perhaps if I tell you more, 
you may be more friendly 
towards me,” said Morgan. 
‘At present all you know is 
that our friend the Squire— 
my forty-second cousin by the 
way—calls me a thief, a swin- 
dler, a rogue, a blackguard, 
and any other tasty little title 
that crosses his august mind, 
Also you know, that Marigold 
his daughter does not hold 
yours truly in high repute— 
but I don’t believe you have 
ever heard her call me any of 
these pretty names, eh?” 

‘No,’ I agreed. ‘She has 
even gone so far as to say that 
she had no reason to doubt 
your honesty.” 

‘*‘ Heaven bless her!” smiled 
Morgan, and I did not know 
whether it was in earnest 
or burlesque. ‘ Well, I’ll tell 
you the story. You can pic- 
ture me leading a_ peaceful 
life in Chestnuthill, N.Y., un- 
disturbed by the slightest 
thought of my English rela- 
tions. I am a portrait painter, 
and if you knew anything at 
allabout modern art, the name 
of Jabez Morgan would be 
familiar to you. Don’t apolo- 
gise. It’s no disgrace te you, 
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but it shows the value of 
fame.” 

He paused to offer me a 
cigarette, and light one for 
himself. 

“ Dear, dear, it’s a strange 
thing is family affection,” he 
continued, as he blew a great 
cloud of smoke from his lungs. 
** Along comes the Squire with 
his pretty daughter, reveals 
himself to me as the long-lost 
eousin, who has looked me up 
while touring the States, and 
sits plump down in my little 
place like a clam. 

“T treated them to the best 
I had—showed them the 
sights, introduced them to my 
friends, gave parties for them, 
—altegether the Squire had 
no cause to complain of his 
welcome, And note this, 
Seaton. At that time I just 
took the old boy’s word that 
he was my cousin. I knew 
nothing of my ancestry. We 
don’t take much stock in 
corpses over yonder, as you 
know. Along comes the 
Squire, tells me I am the last 
descendant of the younger 
branch of the family, and 
there you are, Of course I 
knew that my mother’s name 
was Tanish, and that she 
hadn’t a relation left that I 
could borrow from, so I guessed 
he was right—which he was, 
as it turned out, except on one 
point. 

‘‘ Well, this went on for some 
weeks, and we all had a real 
good time. I got fair crazed 
with Marigold. I won’t say 
she was ditto to me, but she 
was 38 friendly and cousinly 
as a young girl could well be, 
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and I began te have hopes of 
joining the two branches up 
into one again. 

“Bit by bit our friend the 
Squire began to let me into 
the history of the family. I’m 
not strong on it even now, but 
I can tell you enough to give 
you an idea how we drifted 
across the pond, 

“Tt seems that way back in 
early times, when the Stewarts 
were mucking around anyhow 
in the old country, our little 
lot were all for the nobby 
side when the ructions began. 
There was a certain Roy 
Tanish fought in the rebellion 
of 1715, and got his skull 
cracked for his pains. He had 
twe sons, had Roy, who were 
in petticoats and pinnies at 
the time, and it was about these 
two sons that the Squire and 
I had our first rumpus, 

“Til give the Squire’sversion 
first, for it was all news to me 
and I didn’t doubt a word of it. 
According to him, then, these 
two sons were called Dougal 
and Hamish—Dougal being the 
elder and the heir to the estate 
of Hopeton, which was then a 
much grander affair than it is 
now. Years passed by and 
the two boys grew up. Accord- 
ing to the Squire, Dougal, the 
elder brother, was a quiet, in- 
offensive kind of a mutt; while 
Hamish, the younger brother, 
was a dashing go-ahead fellow, 
who got mixed up in all the 
plots and games that were go- 
ing on round about the French 
Court. 

‘*‘ Along comes the next re- 
bellion, which, as you know, 
took place in 1745. By this 
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time the boys were well on in 
the thirties, and Dougal had 
married and settled down at 
Hopeton. Master Hamish, like 
the bold bad boy he was, was 
in the thick of the trouble. 

“Well, according to the 
Squire, Hamish was over in 
Ayrshire befere the rebellion 
opened out, making arrange- 
ments for a general rising in 
the district and turning every- 
thing that was negotiable into 
dollars. He did his damnedest 
to rush brother Dougal into 
the biz., but Doug. was a fly 
old cuss and lay low. The ut- 
most he would do was to give 
Hamish all the dust he could 
sorape together by levying toll 
on his tenants, In this way he 
hoped to be on good terms 
with the Pretender if he came 
out top, and at the same time 
avoid trouble if Bonnie Prince 
Charlie backed a dud. 

“ Hamish got together a good 
fat wad of greenbacks. He 
didn’t send them over to Charlie 
in France—probably he knew 
his fellow-conspirators too well. 
His idea was to present the 
treasure to the boss himself 
when he came over and make 
sure of all the credit: How- 
ever, it never came off, The 
plot fizzled out. Hamish had 
banked his fund somewhere, to 
be drawn at the right moment, 
but when the other side roped 
him in—which they did when 
his luck was out—he never had 
a chance to get at it, 

“According to the laws of 
those days, Hamish’s head was 
due to be amputated at dawn 
or thereabouts; but whether 
there was a blunder in the exe- 
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eution department, or whether 
Hamish had influential friends 
on the winning side, the fact 
remains that he got off with 
transportation for life to the 
plantations in Virginia, and 
was duly towed across the 
pond with a cargo of lucky ones 
like himself. 

“Now, according to the 
Squire—for we are still follow- 
ing his version of the story— 
Dougal stayed at home and 
lived happy ever after. He 
didn’t know but what Prince 
Charlie had received the dollars 
and blued the lot on his unfor- 
tunate trip to Scotland, so 
although he mourned the loss 
of his share, he sat tight and 
thought himself well out of it 
all at the price. 

“It seems there was only 
one person who knew that this 
treasure still existed intact, 
and he was a confidential 
Flemish servant who had been 
mixed up with Hamish in all 
his plottings. When his mas- 
ter was caught out, he suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the 
country. For years after, he 
intended to return to Scotland 
and hunt up the oof, but some- 
thing always prevented him. 
Besides, he had only a very 
vague idea of where Hamish 
had planted the stuff. 

“As he grew old, his con- 
science began to trouble him, 
I suppose. Anyhow le wrote 
to Dougal Tanish, and told him 
all he knew of the treasure, 
which wasn’t much, except 
that he knew the dollars had 
been planted and never re- 
covered. 


“The Squire didn’t know if 
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his ancestor had ever been able 
to read this letter. It was 
written in Flemish, and he 
himself discovered it by chance 
while hunting through a lot of 
old papers. He happened to 
have a Belgian lady at Hope- 
ton who was able to translate 
the letter for him, and then 
the old boy started hunting 
round every likely spot in the 
neighbourhood, hoping to light 
on the dollars by chance, 

“‘Of course he failed. But 
being a determined old boy, he 
began to think of other ways 
of hitting on the dibs, and the 
only possible chance lay in 
hunting out Hamish’s descen- 
dants in the States, and find- 
ing out if they had any papers 


or traditions on the subject. 


Hence the cousinly visit to 
yours truly.” 

I had listened with great in- 
terest to Morgan’s narrative, 
which explained so much that 
had been dark to me. I felt 
sure that his story was true 
in the main, though it might 
be coloured to suit his own in- 
terests. 

“ Surely Tanish did not put 
the real object of his visit 
quite so plainly after at first 
pretending that he was on a 
mere pleasure tour,” I com- 
mented, as Morgan paused in 
his story. 

“No, he is too wily an old 
bird for that, The story, as I 
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have told it to you, came out 
in bits, now and again, gener- 
ally after Marigold had hopped 
off to bed and we were having 
a nightcap together. Then 
gradually he began to wonder 
if my side of the family had 
not left any records. He told 
me he was going to write a 
history of the family, and that 
a section on the American 
branch would complete it 
nicely. The treasure part of 
the story only came out when 
he found he couldn’t get me 
interested in the family records 
otherwise. I was sure all along 
that he had something more 
than the history of the family 
up his sleeve, so I pretended 
to take little interest, and at 
last he was compelled to put 
down his best trump,” 

“From what you said at the 
start,” I said, “I gather that 
the story you have told me is 
not strictly accurate?” 

‘No, it is not. The main 
part of the yarn is gospel 
truth; but on one particular 
point it runs off the lines just 
about as far as it could. The 
Squire was taking no chances 
that he could avoid, but then 
neither was I. We now 
come to my side of the story. 
I’ve my records here in my 
grip.” 

Morgan went to the neigh- 
bouring bedroom, and returned 
carrying a small black bag. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Morgan placed the bag upon 
the table, opened it, and took 
out a large envelope. 

“T’ve got my side of the 


story here,” he said with his 
usual innocent smile. ‘ Dear, 
dear, dear! It’s sad to think 
that a hearty old boy like the 
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Squire should be such a double- 
dealing rogue—especially when 
he has a daughter like Mari- 
gold!” 

“T have only your word for 
it that heis arogue, remember. 
And I have his that you are 
one, for that matter,” I added 
sharply, for I had no intention 
of being false to the salt I 
ate, 

Morgan smiled, but showed 
no trace of embarrassment. 

‘* Well, well,” he said with a 
sigh, “slinging names around 
don’t help things for’ard. 
Documentary evidence is the 
sure test. Tanish must have 
gone to some trouble picking 
up my trail. Our family came 
from way down in Virginia, 
and my mother was the last of 
the bunch. Her two brothers 
were both killed in the war, 
fighting under Lee, and she 
was left a mere kiddy with 
nobody but an old black 
mammy toe look after her, 
Some kind neighbours took 
her in and brought her up, 
and when she grew to long 
frecks she up and married a 
Northerner from New York 
State—no doubt to the great 
herror of her foster-parents. 
Anyhow, she stuck to the 
family papers good and safe, 
and handed them over to me 
before she died, poor lady. 

“These same papers were 
stowed away for years at the 
back of an old writing-desk, 


and I had all but forgetten 


them when along comes Squire 
with his family history. I lay 
low, as I’ve told you, and learnt 
all I could, but I took no great 
interest until he out with the 
story of the treasure. That 
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set me raking out the lumber 
in the writing-desk, but I 
chese midnight to do it, when 
my affectionate relative was 
safe in the land of nod. 

“IT found the story of 
my great - great - grandfather 
Hamish’s life wrote out in his 
own hand, and a pesky hard 
hand it was to decipher, as you 
can see for yourself.” 

Morgan drew some sheets 
from the envelope and handed 
them te me. They were yellow 
and worn with age, and the ink 
was faded to a yellow brown, 
which was almost illegible, 
apart from the crabbedness 
ef the handwriting. 

‘Has Laird Tanish seen 
this?” I asked, as I glanced 
through the pages, without 
being able to read more than 
a stray word, 

“Sure!” replied Morgan, 
chuckling as though at some 
joke of his own. ‘I guess he 
has read very little of it, though. 
He hadn’t time. However, I'll 
tell you about that in its place. 
I fished out this paper, then, 
and spent the best part of the 
night wrestling with it, I 
found that the story was pretty 
much as the Squire had told 
it, except for one thing. 
Hamish, my ancestor, was the 
elder brother, and Dougal, his 
ancestor, the younger. That 
put rather a different com- 
plexion on things! It was 
Hamish himself who scraped 
together the dollars, sold what 
he could of the family estates, 
and raised money on the rest. 
Dougal took ne hand in the 
rising at all. He simply lay 
doggo, saying nuffin. 

‘*There is a passage in the 
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paper you hold in your hand— 
which, by the way, is practic- 
ally the old boy’s last will and 
testament—saying that as 
there seemed no hope of either 
himself or his children ever 
returning to claim what he 
calls his ‘just inheritance,’ he 
relinquishes all his rights in 
Hopeton to his younger brother 
Dougal and to his heirs for ever. 
Let me find it for you.” 

Morgan took the time-worn 
papers and ran his finger down 
the pages. 

‘There it is—look,” he said, 
pointing to the passage. “But 
look further on. ‘With the 
sole exception of the treasure 
that I gathered together for 
my rightful but unfortunate 
King—Charles Stewart—and 
which I have put in a place of 
security to be hereinafter set 
forth. This treasure I will and 
bequeath unto my children, 
Hamish and Charles, to be 
theirs equally between them, 
or failing them, unto their heirs 
at such time as it pleases God 
that the treasure may be dis- 
covered,’ 

“That's plain enough, eh, 
Seaton? Yet that aged rela- 
tive comes along and pitches 
me a yarn wholly contrary ! 
He’s some liar, is our friend 
the Squire!” 

“How do you know?” I 
demanded. ‘He may have be- 
lieved all he told you. Why 
should you be so certain that 
he was deliberately deceiving 
you?” 

‘Dear, dear, you are a one 
to stick up for the hand that 
feeds you, Seaton! If I had no 
other reason to be sure he was 
deceiving me from the start, I 
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have seen enough of his tricks 
since to know that if he wants 
anything there is nothing on 
earth that he'll stick at. Just 
you wait until you’ve heard 
the whole story. 

“I tackled the Squire next 
day on this very point. I 
suggested that he might have 
made a mistake, and that my 
branch of the family was the 
elder, It was the first time I 
saw bim in a rage. Up till 
then he had been as amiable 
and gentle as a boarding-school 
miss, but new I saw the ether 
side of the picture. The very 
way he stormed was enough to 
show that he was bluffing out 
a bad lie. 

“Now I can’t tell you this 
yarn, Seaton, without bringing 
in a love interest. God knows 
I don’t want to spread myself 
on the subject of Marigold, but 
the story can’t go en and leave 
her out, By this time I was 
fair crazy on the girl, and she 
and I had great times together. 
I don’t want to boast, but I 
honestly believe she was grow- 
ing to like me some, and in 
time I might have made her 
like me more, but just in the 
doubtful days when she could 
be turned either to hate me 
or the other thing I made a 
stummer, and it was hate for 
mine, 

‘When the Squire simmered 
down a bit I put a proposition 
to him. It wasn’t meant fora 
downright bargain, but he took 
it as such. 

‘<¢ After all,’ I said to him, 
‘What does it matter which of 
these two mutts was born first. 
They’ve both been under- 
ground a good long hundred 
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years, and there’s no need to 
rake up old scores. Surely we 
can settle all this friendly-like. 
Suppose, now, that Marigold 
and myself could fix up a 
match, what’s to prevent the 
two branches of the family 
becoming ene? Then, if there’s 
any treasure to share, we can 
all share alike,’ 

“The Squire tramped up 
and down my best carpet 
totting up the ayes and noes. 
' Evidently the ayes had it, for 
at last he stopped opposite me 
and says— 

“*A very good suggestion, 
Morgan. The best way out of 
the difficulty. Let me see the 
manuseript.’ 

**Not so fast, cousin,’ I 
answered, or words to that 
effect. ‘It’s a long way yet 
to the wedding ceremony.’ 

“Then, of course, another 
storm broke. Did I think he 
was a swindler, or that his 
daughter would not carry ont 
his wishes ?—and a lot more of 
that kind of tosh. I just had 
to let him run dry, but I stuck 
to the papers like glue. ~ 

“ Now it was no intention of 
mine, Seaton, to make a bar- 
gain with the Squire for his 
daughter’s hand, but the silly 
old ass took me up that way, 
and off he set to make Mari- 
gold agree. Then the fat was 
in the fire. Of course she 
wouldn’t hear of it, being a 
fine high-spirited girl. The 
things she called me! Why, it 
was an education tome. Dear, 
dear! Whata girlsheis. The 
real Tanish stock without a 
doubt! 

“It was a most exciting 
chat we had. She never gave 
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me @ chance to explain, but 
asked me if I mistook her for a 
cow, or some such domestic 
animal, to be bargained for 
without her having a say in it 
at all. I tell you, Seaton, she 
had some say! Then the old 
man went for her, because she 
would not obey his wishes; and 
finally, just to round the affair 
off neatly, J went for him hot 
and strong, for giving Mari- 
gold a false idea of me. 

“Marigold wanted to leave 
my house at once—that very 
day—but the Squire wouldn’t 
hear of it. He still had hopes 
of coming to terme with me, I 
suppose, and in any ease he 
was determined to have the 
key to the treasure by hook or 
by crook,” 

‘Then you actually have a 
key to this treasure?” I asked, 
for so far Morgan had not 
definitely said so. 

‘“‘ Sure!” he replied promptly. 
“You shall see it by-and-by! 
I mean to be absolutely open 
with you. I’m out to lay every 
card on the table. 

“Well, they stayed one more 
night in my house, much to 
Marigold’s disgust. She never 
spoke a word to ms at meals, 
and kept out of my way be- 
tween them, She went off to 
bed as early as possible, and 
for the rest of the evening the 
Squire made every effort he 
knew how to get the key to 
the treasure out of me. He 
argued first and bullied after- 
wards, and finally he came 
down to trying to make a 
deal. He offered me a quarter, 
and then a third, then a half, 
and by midnight he had pro- 
mised I should have two-thirds 
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of the boodle if only I’d let 
him in. 

“Well, I reckoned he hadn’t 
treated me straight, Seaton, 
and I'd made up my mind he 
should pay for his crookedness, 
so not a word would I say to 
help him. Mind you, that 
treasure belongs to me by 
right! He hasn’t the vestige 
of a claim on it, but if he'd 
come straight and slung out 
the facts, I guess I’d have let 
him in on the ground floor. 

“When he went off to bed 
he was roaring and cussing 
like a man in his prime. I 
couldn’t sleep for thinking how 
I’d been let down over Mari- 
gold; and I dessay I put in 
a fair record myself for cussing 
in the course of the night. I 
rose early, meaning to go out 
and walk off my troubles; but 
as I passed the door ef my den 
I noticed that the top of my 
desk was open. I knewI had 
closed it before I went off to 
roost, so I went-in to investi- 
gate. The lock was broken, 
and it didn’t take me the wink 
of a gnat’s eyebrow to discover 
that old Father Hamish’s last 
words had taken wings. 

“TI stood still looking at the 
eld desk and thinking things 
out. I didn’t waste much grey 
matter fixing on the thief—it 
wanted no giddy Sherlock for 
that part of the job—but I was 
puzzling on the best way to 
set about getting my paper 
back, It didn’t take me very 
long to decide that the straight- 
forward way was the best, so 
back I went upstairs again. 

“TI walked straight to the 
door of the Squire’s room, 
opened it, and went in. It 
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was like the bull-headedness 
of the old boy not to worry 
about locking the door behind 
him. He’d got what he wanted, 
and he never even thought of 
putting himself safe. That’s 
the Squire all over. He don’t 
care a damn for anything so 
long as he gets what he wants. 

‘* Well, I walked straight in, 
and there he was sitting by the 
window in a gorgeous dress- 
ing-gown, busy copying out 
the key to the treasure. I 
didn’t waste any time chin- 
wagging. Before he had quite 
grasped the glad news that I 
was on his trail, I grabbed the 
papers off his dressing-table, 
taking care to get the copy 
he was making as well as the 
original, 

“T thought he’d have had a 
fit. He didn’t show any false 
modesty about being caught 
in the act. Not he! It was 
just pure rage, such as you 
would expect a man to show 
if you sneaked his own goods 
from under his nose. He 
sprang at me like a young 
’un, and.we rolled over on the 
floor wrapped in each other’s 
arms, Id got the papers 
stowed away in my inside 
coat-pocket, and I had enough 
wind left in me to keep him off 
them. 

“Right into the middle of 
the riot strolled Marigold, 
looking lovely with her dark 
hair hanging down in waves, 
and a pale blue embroidered 
dressing-gown wrapped round 
her. Oh, I don’t miss much 
that’s going, Seaten; you can 
bet on that! 

“Father! Mr Morgan!’ 
she said, looking in astonish- 
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ment at us two wriggling on 
the floor, 

“We got on our feet as 
quick as light, and, judging 
by the Squire, we looked about 
as guilty as a couple of little 
boys caught stealing apples. 

“¢ What is the meaning of 
this exhibition?’ asked Mari- 
gold, looking from one to the 
other of us. 

“T stammered out some tosh 
about how I was showing her 


' old man some exercises for the 


good of his liver, but it didn’t 
sound convincing even to my- 
self. Marigold wasn’t taking 
any of it. 

“‘T want the truth!’ 
demanded, mighty sharp. 

“<The truth is,’ bellowed 
the Squire, who was getting 
his wind back—‘the truth is 
that this man we have treated 
as a friend and a relation is 
a rogue and a thief. Get your 
things packed. We leave his 
house at once!’ 

** Pretty good, that, from the 
man who had broken into my 
desk in the small hours of the 
night, and who was trying 
to do me out of a fortune! 
However, I said nothing. It 


she 
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couldn’t do any good, and the 
girl was his daughter. 

“They left that morning. 
It was only chance that put 
us both aboard the same boat 
scoming over. You know what 
happened there! The Squire, 
being the determined old boy 
he is, was certain to have an- 
other bid for my papers, but 
he hadn’t an earthly. They 
were under my pillow every 
night. Things were getting 
warm when I found we were 
booked to share a cabin. If 
you hadn’t happened along 
and done me a real favour, I 
don’t know how things would 
have panned out.” 

‘*T take it, then, that having 
the key, you set out at once to 
recover the treasure befere 
Tanish had time to. search 
further?” I asked. 

“That’s about it,” agreed 
Morgan. 

‘Then why have you kept 
away from here so leng?” I 
asked with some surprise. 

**Look at that, and you will 
see what has delayed me,” and 
with that he placed before me 
the strangest document I have 
ever seen. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“That,” declared Morgan, 
beaming at me through his 
spectacles, “is the key to the 
Hopeton treasure!” 

I looked long and carefully 
at the single sheet of paper 
that he placed before me, It 
was yellow and worn with 
age, and the ink upon it was 
faded and brown. Here was 
no straightforward paper of 


directions, It was either a 
hoax or a .cipher—and a 
cipher which would not be 
solved by any of the known 
rules, fer in place of the 
letters or numbers’ that 
are usually found in such 
things, there was a series 
of rude diagrams sprawling 
over the paper. Under- 
neath these queer _hiero- 
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glyphios the following words 
were written :— 

‘Hamish Tanish bequeaths 
the Hopeton treasure to him 
amongst his descendants who 
has the wit to seek it out. 
Follow the little pictures.” 

I gazed intently at the 
paper for some time, but as 
I could make neither head 
nor tail of it, I looked up in- 
quiringly, te find Morgan’s 
eyes resting upon me with a 
quizzieal expression. 

“Well, what do you make 
of it?” he asked, with a smile. 

‘“Nothing!” I replied. ‘I 
suppose it is a cipher?” 

‘I suppose it is,’ agreed 
Morgan. 

“Then you don’t under- 
stand it yourself?” I asked in 
surprise, 

He shook his head. 

“T’ve followed the little pic- 
tures until I’m tired,” he said. 
“IT could draw you a faithful 
copy of the whole thing with- 
out once looking at it, but as 
to what it means—I'm flum- 
moxed,” 

“T suppose there is no 
chance of it being a hoax?” 
I suggested. 

“Tt’s genuine enough. It 
was attached to the end of 
Father Hamish’s story, and 
I pointed out to you in his 
manuscript a reference to 
this, Here it is. ‘The trea- 
sure which I have put in a 
place of security to be here- 
inafter set forth.’ This cipher 
is the ‘hereinafter set forth,’ 
but it beats me.” 

“You said that this would 
explain why you have been so 
long in-coming North. Hew 
is that?” I asked. 
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‘‘Well, you see, after I’d 
given up hope of solving the . 
thing myself, I decided to put 
it into the hands of an expert. 
I’ve tried ’em all—all that I 
could find, at least. Hand- 
writing experts, puzzle-solvers, 
private detectives—not one of 
"em could fake up a decent 
solution.” 

“Well, you have at least 
succeeded in spreading the 
story of the Hopeton treasure 
among the very class of people 
who would have a nose for 
that sort of thing,” I re- 
marked drily. 

“T’m not such a mutt as 
that, Seaten,” replied Morgan. 
“They never saw the original 
with Hamish’s remarks about 
the treasure underneath. I 
drew up copies, showing the 
pictures by themselves, and 
let them butt against that.” 

“Kven then,” I argued, ‘‘if 
one of these chaps did solve 
the thing, what was te pre- 
vent him keeping the solution 
to himself, and hunting out 
the treasure at his ease?” 

‘That sounds a deal more 
plausible than it is,” replied 
Morgan. ‘Suppose we knew 
what was in this cipher, I 
don’t suppose we’d find a full 
list of directions, so that we 
could walk straight along 
and realise the dollars. We'd 
more likely get some hints or 
landmarks er such-like, which 
we would have to use along 
with the data in Hamish’s 
stery. If one of these guys 
had solved the thing, the 
chances are it would mean 
nothing to him.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” I 
said. “Still, it was fairly 
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dangerous. Have you given 
up all hope of finding the 
treasure, then?” 

_*T guess not. That brings 
us back to where we started 
off. Are you still determined 
that you won't lend a hand to 
help me with Marigold?” 

** My position is difficult,” I 
said thoughtfully. “A great 
deal depends upon what you 
want me to do.” 

“If only I could convince 
- you that I am on the straight, 
Seaton, we'd get on a darned 
sight faster. I treated the 
Squire straight all through. 
Ive told you my story as 
straight as a die, and I'll 
prove to you now that I’m 
going to play straight with 
Marigold and her respected dad 
right to the finish. Look here 
—here’s a couple of copies of 
the cipher.’ He drew them 
from his pocket as he spoke. 

“T want you to take one 
of them to Marigold, and tell 
her all you know about it. 
She may show it to her father 
or not, asshe chooses. Tell her 
that I would like to meet her 
and talk to her about it, but 
that if she’d rather not see 
me I'll keep out of her way— 
for the present. That's all I 
ask of you, Seaton. 

“This other copy I mean 
te give to my other cousin 
at Blaekdykes, where I’m 
going to stay fer a bit.” 

“Going to stay at Black- 
dykes?” I exclaimed, quite 
taken aback by this latest 
development, 

“Why not?” asked Mor- 
gan. He looked at me in 
innocent surprise. ‘I’ve been 
out to see Roy Tanish and his 
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wife. They treated me real 
kind, and asked me to come 
and stop at the farm. I’m 
going out there to-night.” 

Here was a complication ! 
I wondered how much Mor- 
gan knew of the relations be- 
tween Blackdykes and Hope- 
ten. I made a sudden resolu- 
tion. Morgan had told me 
the whole of his story—I be- 
lieved truly. I would tell him 
what I knew. It could do no 
harm that I could see, 

“Took here, Morgan,” I 
said. ‘‘Whatdo you know of 
Roy and his wife ?” 

Nothing,” he answered. 
‘*T got here yesterday, and in- 
quired into things. The land- 
lord told me that the Squire's 
son lived at Blackdykes, and 
as he was the only one of 
the family with whom I 
hadu’t had a row, I thought 
Id better call. They reeeived 
me most politely when I teld 
them who I was.” 

“Did you speak of the 
treasure?” I asked. 

“Not a word,” answered 
Morgan. “It was the lady 
who invited me to bring my 
trunk and nail it to the floor— 
a handsome woman, but not 
my style. Too gleomy and 
tembstoney for my taste.” 

“I’m going to tell you all I 
know of Rey and his wife, 
Mergan,” I said. ‘I think you 
are walking into treuble by 
going there, If yeu don’t find 
trouble for yourself, you are 
going to make it for others.” 

With that I told him the 
story of the feud between Roy 
and his father, and the cause 
of it all. Morgan listened 
intently while I spoke, his eyes 
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looking round and innocent 
through his glasses, I told 
him of the Flemish document, 
and how Roy’s wife had stolen 
it in the absence of the Laird. 
I told him, also, that I believed, 
from what I had seen myself, 
that Roy knew nothing about 
this, and, as far as I could 
discover, had no knowledge of 
the treasure whatever. The 
fact that I had found the paper 
in his wife’s possession, and 
that he was quite ignorant of 
its significance, seemed to show 
that she was playing a lone 
hand. 

“A bit of a dark herse, is 
Mrs Roy,” said Morgan, as I 
concluded. ‘‘ Well, Seaton, 
we've cleared the air a bit with 
eur stories, and I don’t think 
you'd have told me yours if you 
hadn’t begun te trust me a bit 
more, Whatam I to do now? 
If I go to Blackdykes, the 
Squire will take it that I’m in 
league against him, and I want 
to conciliate the old scoundrel 
for the sake of Marigold,” 

As I was about to reply, I 
heard a voice in which I could 
not be mistaken. Sure enough 
the door opened a moment 
afterwards and Betty Forbes 
walked into the room, bringing 
with her an atmosphere of 
colour and beauty. Her rich 
hair flamed as it caught the 
evening sunlight—there was a 
flush of heightened colour in 
her face—and from her brown 
eyes there sparkled a new 
excitement. 

“Still here, Bob,” she ex- 
claimed as she entered, “I 
thought I might catch you. 
Please excuse this intrusion Mr 
Morgan. It is important that 
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I should speak to Dr Seaton as 
quickly as possible.” 

“That's all right, young 
lady,” said Morgan, beaming 
upen Betty so amiably that 
one could almost imagine that 
his spectacles were radiating 
light ; ‘I'll leave you to have it 
out with him,” and he made as 
if to go out of the room. 

“Just a moment, Morgan,” 
I said, putting my hand upon 
his shoulder. ‘‘Has what you 
have to say got anything to do 
with the Tanishes, Betty ?” 

“Yes, it’s about the Laird— 
and Marie!” replied Betty, 

“Then I don’t think Mr 
Mergan need go. He had 
better hear all there is to hear 
on that subject.” 

“Aha!” exclaimed Betty. 
**T see you have come round to 
my view of Mr Morgan.” 

“T hope your view was a 
favourable one, Miss Forbes,” 
said Morgan earnestly. 

“T only said that you look 
honest,” answered Betty. 
“But I don’t claim to be a 
judge of character.” 

Her eyes twinkled merrily as 
she paid him this rather dubious 
compliment. Morgan bowed 
deeply, as though overcome by 
her good opinion. 

‘‘Now my news,’ Betty went 
on. ‘You know, before you 
left, Bob, I said that I’d call 
upon Marie Tanish again at 
Blackdykes. A few minutes 
later the Dad eame in, and as 
the pony had done very little 
work to-day, I thought I might 
just as well goat once. I left 
the trap at the end of the farm 
road and walked up to the 
house. As I got no answer to 
my knock, I wandered round to 
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the garden at the back, thinking 
that probably Marie was out 
amongst the flowers. 

“Of course I know—every- 
body in the district knows— 
the kind ef terms that Roy and 
his father are on, so I was 
naturally astonished to hear 
the voice of the Monster of the 
Glen in the garden—and not 
raised in wrath either!” 

“The Laird at Blackdykes !” 
I exclaimed. “There's going 
- to be treuble!” 

“That is what I am afraid 
of—if Rey comes home,” agreed 
Betty. “You knew that I 
dislike meeting the Laird. 
When I heard that he was 
there, I stopped for a moment 
to think what I should do. I 
had no intention of eavesdrop- 
ping, but I overheard a few 
words which showed me that 
the Monster and Marie are 
quite friendly again. What I 
heard was something like 
this— 

“And you swear that Roy 
knows nothing of this?’ 
That was the voice of the 
Monster. 

*“*T have told him nothing. 
He has never seen the paper,’ 
Marie answered. I: ean’t 
imitate her broken English 
properly, 

“<«That’s a bargain, then,’ 
said the Laird. 

“<*T shall keep it,’ replied 
Marie. ‘But you must keep 
away from here. If Roy saw 

ou s 

“That is all I heard. I 
thought it was best to clear 
off and tell you, because if 
Roy should find his father at 
Blackdykes, goodness knows 
what might happen, Mari- 
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gold has told me all that 
happened after. her return 
with her father from America, 
and I know the tempers of 
both men. You have a lot of 
influence with the Laird, Beb, 
so I thought it best to see 
you at once,” 

“Hang it all, Betty,” I 
protested, “I’m only Duncan’s 
tutor and uurse, I can’t go 
eff to Blackdykes and insist 
en taking the Laird home 
and putting him to bed.” 

‘I don’t think there is any- 
thing to be done,” declared 
Morgan, “From what Miss 
Forbes has told us, I should 
say the Squire was just about 
at the end of his interview 
with Mrs Roy. They had 
made some bargain. Prob- 
ably he left soon after.” 

“T daresay you are right,” 
I agreed, the more willingly 
as I did not want to be mixed 
up in the affair, 

“Then you think I have 
been agitating myself about 
nothing?” said Betty in a 
disappointed tone, 

‘On the contrary, it’s likely 
that it will prove a pretty 
serious business,” replied 
Morgan. “The Squire and 
Marie are in league for the 
discovery of the treasure, and 
Roy is being left in the dark. 
If ever he finds out anything, 
blood will flow—at least it 
would in the States!” 

‘What do you mean by the 
treasure?” demanded Betty. 

“Seaton will tell yeu all 
about it, Miss Forbes. I 
must get away.” Then, turn- 
ing to me, he _ continued, 
“This latest news has de- 
eided me. I am going to stay 
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at Blackdykes, I want to see 
more of Roy’s wife. But I 
shall say nothing of the 
cipher. As I told you, I 
meant that Roy sheuld have 
a copy, but for the present 
I shall keep it dark. Tell 
Marigold as much of my 
story as you think fit. Give 
her this copy of the cipher, 
and see if she can make any- 
thing of it. She may show 
it to her father if she likes. 
See if you oan solve the 
thing yourself. Miss Forbes 
here will lend you a hand, 
and she is a cute one. We’re 
all in the running now, and if 
any one of us can make good, 
we'll share the profits.” 

I took the copy of the 
cipher, folded it, and put it 
in my poeket; and as I did 
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so, I thought hew Morgan 
had managed to have his 
own way again. I had begun 
this interview with him, de- 
termined that he should have 
no help from me in_ his 
sshemes, and now I found 
myself willingly taking his 
instructions. 

‘“‘By the way,” he resumed, 
“we must make some ar- 
rangement to meet. I can’t 
come to Hopeten at present, 
and you don’t want to be 
seen at Blackdykes.” 

“But you ean both come 
to Kilbrennan, and either 
meet at our house, or leave 
messages for each other with 
me,” said Betty. 

“The very thing,” agreed 
Morgan, and at that we left 
it. 


(To be continued.) 
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AN AIRMAN’S EXPERIENCES IN EAST AFRICA. 


BY LEO WALMSLEY, 


XVI. TO NORTHEY, 


ON my discharge from the 
base hospital at Daresalam I 
was ordered by the Squadron 
te report to the officer in charge 
of A-Flight at Iringa, a 
“late” German military pest in 
the Highlands, seme 250 miles 
in from the coast. Two days 
later I arrived by rail at Do- 
doma, whence the road ran 
almost due south to my des- 
tination. 

The rains were becoming 
very heavy, and according to 
the natives all oommunica- 
tion with Iringa weuld be 
broken down before the end of 
the week. I left early next 
morning with two Ferd light 
lorries. The road was practi- 
cally a canal,and the Ford was 
the only type of car that could 
make any headway at all. 
Thirty miles frem Dodoma I 
had to abandon the idea of 
proceeding by motor, and or- 
dered the drivers te get back 
as best they could, transfer- 
ring my kit and steres to a 
dozen porters whom I procured 
from a local village. After 
three days’ hard marching we 
reached the Ruaha river 
Swamps, where for twelve 
miles the road lay under a 
- sheet of turgid water averag- 
ing 4 feet in depth. Along 
this “road” was passing a 
continuous stream of porters, 
bearing much-needed rations 
to the troops ahead. These 


poor natives had to endure 
terrible hardships, The water 
softened their otherwise leath- 
ery feet, rendering them liable 
to constant weunds from thorns 
and sharp roots, and never for 
one minute while they were in 
the swamp could they take 
down the loads of flour er meal 
from their heads. Many of 
them were suffering from acute 
dysentery or malaria, and we 
passed quite a number of 
corpses rotting in the water. 
The bridge over the Ruaha 
river was said to be in danger 
of being washed away at any 
minute, and with the floods 
steadily rising there was an 
excellent chance of our being 
cut eff completely and drowned. 
To add to my miseries, the 
wet brought on another 
attack of malaria. However, 
we staggered on as best we 
could, crossed the bridge in 
safety four hours before it was 
washed away, and by dusk 
reached dry land. I rested 
here for a day or two until 
the fever had abated, and 
then pushed on onee more to 
Iringa, where I arrived on the 
evening of the tenth day of 
my safari. 

I reported to Captain Hodg- 
kinson (otherwise ‘ Hodge”), 
my new Flight-Commander. 
He was one of the old Henry 
Farman pilots, and he had 
participated in many a 
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lengthy bombing raid behind 
the enemies’ lines. Only 
two machines were available, 
B.H.2. Cs. (naval type), with 
100 hp. Rolls-Royce RAF, 
engines, and both these were 
urgently needed at Njombe, a 
German post nearly 150 miles 
farther south, which was 
now General Northey’s head- 
quarters. At present there 
was no motor road to the place, 
and all our stores, including 
bombs and petrol, had to be 
sent by porters. The only 
other pilot in the flight was 
Marray, and he left by sir for 
Njombe on the day following 
my arrival. He landed safely, 
but before he had time to carry 
out a reconnaissance over the 
German positions within range 
of Njombe, he was erdered to 
proceed to Ssongea, the head- 
quarters of ene of Northey’s 
columns, 150 miles south of 
Njombe and fifty miles east of 
Lake Nyassa, Hodge was now 
ordered to proceed to Njombe. 
He left the first fine morning, 
and arrived without any ad- 
venture other than that pro- 
vided by a few thunderstorms 
through which he had to fly. 
My own orders were to take 
charge of the Iringa depot 
and superintend the forwarding 
of stores. The hangar, by the 
way, contained one aeroplane 
minus its starboard tep plane. 
Hodge had wired to Dare- 
salam for a spare plane for this 
machine, and we had received 
notification of its despatch. 
Three weeks later it arrived. 
It had been earried the whole 
distance by relays of porters, 
who pathetically described the 
journey as a “very bad busi- 
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ness.” When we came to fit 
it to the machine it was found 
to be the wrong size and 
utterly useless. The porters 
decided that it had been an 
even worse business when I 
teld them this. It reminds me 
of something equally typical 
of the East African campaign 
that happened a few months 
after our arrival in the country. 
We were urgently in need of 
spare engines, and several 
cables had been sent home 
with the information. One 
day three mysterious-loeking 
cases, labelled 26th Sq., R.F.C., 
Kast Africa, arrived at Bombay. 
After remaining on the wharf 
for a week or two, some bright 
person thought it would be a 
good idea to put them in a 
boat leaving for Mombasa. 
Here they eventually arrived, 
and @ wire announcing this 
fact was sent to General Head- 
quarters, Nairobi. These good 
people disclaimed all know- 
ledge of them, and the engines 
were re-shipped and sent back 
to England. 

At last I was overjoyed to 
receive a message from Hodge: 
‘“‘ Report Njombe immediately.” 
The journey tock me five days’ 
solid marching, averaging 
twenty-five miles a day, 
Njombe is something like 6500 
feet above sea-level, and the 
rolling grassy hills of sur- 
rounding country remind one 
very much of Salisbury Plain. 

The aeredrome had been pre- 
pared on the summit of one 
of these hills, three miles east 
of the German fort, and a 
eolder and more bleak position 
could not have been chosen, 
We had no tents, but large 
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grass huts or bandas had been 
prepared, which, with several 
additional loads of grass, proved 
to be quite comfortable. In 
our mess banda, however, we 
had to keep alight a roaring 
fire, for the cold, particularly 
in the morning, was intense, 
or at least it appeared so 
to us. 

A certain force of the 
enemy was reported te be 
holding a position on the 
Pitu river, a sub-tributary of 
the Rufiji; and the General 
was anxious that we should 
confirm this repert at the first 
opportunity. Unfortunately 
the rains prevented all flying 
after 3 P.M., and in the early 
morning the ground was usu- 
ally hidden by a heavy mist. 
However, a chance came by 
the end of the week, and one 
morning about nine we set 
out. The view from a height 
of 600 feet was magnificent, 
As far as the eye could see 
stretched the rolling grass-clad 
hills, interseeted with brightly 
glistening streams, which here 
and there tossed themselves 
over cliffs and precipices in 
feathery cascades. To the 
west the ragged blue Living- 
stone Mountains hid from view 
the waters of Lake Nyassa. 
My soul yearned passionately 
for just one little glimpse of 
this magic inland sea, but my 
yearning was not to be grati- 
fied for many weeks. We fol- 
lowed the wide motor road 
until we reached Lupembe, a 
mission - station twenty - five 
miles east of Njombe, 

Lupembe marks the eastern 
extremity of the vast table- 
land that occupies nearly the 
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whole of Central Africa, and 
from this point the land slopes 
down in a great escarpment to 
the coastal plains. The grass- 
land now gave place to wild 
and primitive forest, through 
which, just here and there, we 
could catch a glimpse of raging 
mountain torrents and the 
gleam of foaming waterfalls. 
At the foot of the escarp- 
ment flows the Ruhudje river, 
one of the great tributaries of 
the Rufiji, and into which runs 
the Pitu river. Our map was 
simply atrocious, but we were 
enabled to identify the river 
by information that had been 
given to us by Captain Suther- 
land, a well-known East African 
explorer, who was then at- 
tached to Northey’s Staff. 
Although our altimeter was 
registering a height of only 
2000 feet, the difference in 
altitude between this part of 
the country and our aerodrome 
was 4000 feet, which gave us 
a net height over the ground 
of 6000 feet. This, for obser- 
vation purposes, was too much, 
so I asked Hodge to come 
down. When he opened the 
throttle once more we had 
lost 3000 feet, and we were 
thus flying below the level of our 
own aerodrome—quite a unique 
experience. There was no dif- 
ficulty now in spotting the 
enemy’s camps—one near the 
Pitu, and two more close to 
the Ruhudje; and there was 
no doubt about their being 
occupied, for hardly had we 
got over the first than a shell 
burst about 800 feet below, 
We had no bombs, but we 
had something almost as use- 
ful—thirty-six rifle grenades, 
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carried in a special frame 
that had been invented by a 
R.N.A.S. pilot. We did not 
use them at once, but waited 
until the Huns had decided 
that we were on a peaceful 
reconnaissance. Meanwhile I 
busied myself with my sketch- 
ing-block and note-book, At 
last Hodge decided that the 
psychological moment had 
come, and he commenced 
operations, With strict fair- 
ness he dropped twelve gren- 
ades at each camp, and we 
watched them burst among 
the grass huts with an en- 
thusiasm that I am sure was 
hardly shared by the Huns 
below. Our job _ finished, 
the machine was _ pointed 
homewards — and then we 
were shocked to see that the 
escarpment or oliff down 
which we had flown was now 
almost hidden in a dense black 
mass of thunder-cloud, whieh 
even as we looked was ripped 
from tep te bottom by a lurid 
flash of lightning: the way 
home was blocked. Our pre- 
dicament at first glance seemed 
a hopeless one. Below was 
swamp and flooded  veldt, 
through which the main 
stream of the Ruhudje only 
here and there showed its 
individuality as it curved its 
weary way to the north-east 
to join the Rufiji. To the 
west the land rose rapidly 
in a series of forest - clad 
ridges, until it was lost in 
the deluge of rain that poured 
down from the cloud - pall 
above. Our only possible 
hope of salvation lay in our 
being able to fly over the 
storm. This would depend 
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upon the climbing powers of 
the machine, which in this 
part of the world were not 
great; but we had lost a con- 
siderable weight in bombs and 
petrol, and Hodge ‘‘shoved her 
nose up” almost to stalling- 
point. At the end of half 
an hour the altimeter was 
registering 3000 feet (z.e., 7000 
feet above the ground imme- 
diately below), and we were 
just level with the top of the 
cloud. Setting a compass- 
bearing for Njombe, we flew 
straight towards the escarp- 
ment, Looking back, I had 
a last glimpse of the Ruhudje 
valley, where three tall columns 
of brown smoke marked the 
positions of the camps we had 
just bombed, and then, as we 
reached the cloud, the ground 
was blocked from view. It 
would have been distinetly 
cheering for the Huns, I 
thought, if only they had 
known how, in ten minutes, 
the tables had been turned. 
In spite of our great height 
we were now hardly more 
than 100 feet from the sur- 
face of the cloud, which 
spread like an endless virgin 
snow-field as far as the eye 
could see. Above, the sun 
shone brightly from an azure 
sky, and it was difficult to 
realise that only 1000 feet 
below the thunder was crash- 
ing and the rain falling in 
swirling torrents on te the 
mountain-side, Engine failure 
now would have meant—well, 
one dare not contemplate it. 
We pushed on with a dull 
sort of numbness gripping our 
hearts, for we knew that if the 
storm reached as far back as 
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our camp—and experience told 
us that this was highly preb- 
able—our fate was sealed. In 
half an hour there was not the 
slightest sign of the end of it, 
but fifteen minutes later we 
sighted a mountain peak, 
basking in the sunshine, and 
leoking like some wonderful 
fairy island floating on a sea 
of snow. This told us that 
at any rate our direction was 
right, but it showed also that 


’ the cloud-bank did extend ever 


the camp. Was there elear 
air between it and the 
ground? If so, we were safe; 
if not, there was every chance 
that we should fly into a hill- 
side or something equally un- 
sympathetic. Another quarter 
of an hour passed like a year in 
jail. Our eyes were aching 
with the dazzling whiteness of 
the unending “‘ snow-field.” By 
this time we must be some- 
where near home if our compass 
was accurate. ‘ For God’ssake 
put an end te it, Hodge!” I 
bawled. “ We’ll give it another 
ten minutes,” I heard him 
reply, but even as he spoke the 
engine stopped dead—the petrol 
had given out! A strange 
uncanny silence followed, re- 
lieved only by the whistling of 
the air between the struts as 
we commenced to glide earth- 
wards. In less than a minute 
we entered the cloud; im- 
mediately everything became 
pitch dark and the rain started 
to batter like hail on the planes 
and the wind screen. We were 
bumped, too, as though we were 
caught in the vortex of a great 
aerial whirlpool, and the dismal 
shrieking of the struts and 
wires sounded like the voices 
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of sirens following down in an 
ecstasy ef glee to witness the 
ghastly death that waited us 
below. We should know our 
fate soon, I thought. After all, 
it would be a quick death, far 
better than dying of dysentery 
er sleeping sickness. I won- 
dered how long it would be 
before they found us: would 
the vultures—a terrific bump 
almost threw me out of the 
machine; grasping hold of a 
strut, I looked overboard, 
searching the darkness below 
for some gleam of light. It 
was even too dark to see 
the instruments, and it was 
hardly possible to tell whether 
we were side-slipping or even 
flying the right way up. My 
heart turned cold as I looked 
at the luminous dial of my 
watch—we had been gliding 
three minutes. All hope was 
gone now; another minute— 
and then suddenly came a 
lightish patch a hundred feet 
below: it was a gap in the 
cloud that, as our eyes 
strained towards it, suddenly 
opened, and revealed a carpet 
of green in the centre of which 
was a very familiar object— 
eur hangar. The petrol had 
given eut immediately above the 
aerodrome! Had it given out 
ene minute before, or ene 
minute later, we should have 
crashed, for a certainty. As 
we glided gently down I undid 
my flying cap, and taking out 
a little gollywog that had 
rested therein for many moons, 
kissed it affectionately. 

“ What do you think of that 
for a bit of fine cross-country 
flying?” said Hodge as we 
climbed out. 
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“‘Garn!” I said, “’T' was this 
mascot of mine that did the 
trick |!” 

It is good to feel the firm 
earth beneath one’s feet after 
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an adventure like this, That 
night I dreamed I was dead, 
and the penance for my sins 
was that I had to gaze at a sheet 
of white paper for eternity. 


XVII. THE HUNT FOR MAJOR WINTGENS. 


The rains now became so 
heavy that nearly a fortnight 
Lyi without any flying at 
ell. 

As soon as the weather 
cleared we made several re- 
connaissances over the Pitu 
positions, but each time we had 
great difficulty in getting 
through the cloud-banks that 
seem to hang over all elevated 
districts of East Africa during 
the rainy season, A day or 
two later the Intelligence 
people reported that a very 
strong German ferce under the 
command of Major Wintgens, 
that had broken through our 
lines near Lake Nyassa some 
weeks before, was now in the 
neighbeurhood of Lake Rukwa, 
a@ swampy sheet of water 150 
miles N.W. of Njombe, To 
reach this place by air would 
mean a flight of at least 5 
hours, and unfortunately our 
machine had only sufficient 
petrol carrying capacity to 
permit of a maximum flight of 
44 hours. By carrying extra 
petrol, however, and replen- 
ishing the tank during the 
trip, it might be possible, and 
the need fer a reconnaissance 
was so urgent that it was 
decided to make the attempt. 
This method had been suc- 
cessfully employed before by 
two R.N.A.S. airmen, and on 
the first fine morning we set 


out on our hunt for Major 
Wintgens, feeling very con- 
fident. I carried two extra 
tins of petrol in my cockpit, 
and it was arranged that I 
should fill up the tank as soon 
as the engine had consumed an 
equivalent amount (viz, 4 
gallons). For the first hour 
we flew over the great rolling 
Ubena plain, and then we 
reached the wild and rocky 
escarpment ef the Piroto 
Mountains which form the 
northern continuation of the 
Livingstones. Here I was 
pleased to receive a signal from 
Hodge to empty my tins, fer, 
packed as they were between 
my legs in the tiny cockpit, I 
had not been able to stir an 
inch since climbing in. 

In this type of machine the 
main tank actually forms the 
observer's seat, and it is filled 
by means of an orifice situated 
immediately between his legs, 
To empty my first tin, then, 
I had first of all to remove 
the stopper of the tank, invert 
the tin se that its nozzle came 
immediately above the orifice, 
and then remove the screw- 
cap. After a severe struggle, 
during which I experienced an 
extremely painful attack of 
cramp, I manceuvred my tin 
into position and unscrewed 
the cap. Immediately there 
came an overpowering smell 
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of petrol and a horrible gur- 
gling sound, and then with a 
gasp of terror I saw that the 
Spirit was not entering the 
tank, but spilling over the 
sides on to the floor of the 
nacelle, and running out al- 
most on to the red-hot exhaust 
pipes, which in this machine 
were carried down each side 
of the fuselage as far as the 
pilet’s seat. 

“What the blank, blank, 
blank are you doing?” I heard 
Hodge yell, as, throttling back 
the engine, he pushed the nose 
of the machine down to cool 
the pipes. With feverish fin- 
gers I tried to replace the cap 
on the tin, and in order to 
keep the petrel from shoot- 
ing outwards I turned it 
in towards my body. With 
both legs now twisted almost 
double with cramp, with that 
beastly liquid soaking through 
my thick clothing on to the 
flesh, and Hodge swearing like 
a trooper behind, while I ex- 
pested each second to see the 
machine leap into flames, it 
may be imagined that I was 
feeling very unhappy. Sud- 
denly, however, there flashed 
across my mind the memory 
of a certain comic American 
film in which the hero, heroine, 
and a few other characters are 
seen trying to stop a burst 
water-main by sitting on the 
hole, and the similarity be- 
tween that and the present 
situation struck me as being 
so remarkable that I could 
not help but laugh. Hodge 
apparently did not see the 
joke, and I will admit that 
even for me it seemed to wear 
slightly thin when, a minute 
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or two after I had successfully 
stoppered the tin, I began to 
feel an intense burning sensa- 
tion all over the lower portions 
of my anatomy. The petroi 
Was evaporating so rapidly 
that, becoming a freezing mix- 
ture, it was drawing all the 
heat of the body to the areas 
above mentioned, producing a 
severe form of frost -bite. 
Seon I lost all desire to re- 
main in a sitting position, and 
@ great longing for home came 
over me. As it was now hope- 
less to attempt to complete 
the reconnaissance, Hodge put 
the machine about, and ninety 
minutes later we landed safely. 
It was then found that before 
pouring in the petrol I should 
have removed a wire-gauze 
filter, which because of its 
fineness had not allowed the 
spirit to flow in quickly 
enough, | 

As Wintgens was still sup- 
posed to be in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Rukwa, next 
day we set out again, The 
mechanics had removed the 
filter, and alse they had re- 
placed the ordinary stopper of 
each petrol tin with a piece 
of inner cyele tubing, about 
twelve inches long, which would 
act as a spout. The extremi- 
ties ef these spouts. were tied 
up with string, and my in- 
structions were to untie the 
string of the can I was using, 
place the spout inside the 
orifices of the tank, and then 
invert the tin. A very in- 
teresting thing happened, how- 
ever, when we got our height. 
The petrol gas expanded with 
the decrease in atmospheric 
pressure, and the cycle tubing 
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was blown up like a sausage 
balloon, But this did not 
interfere with the filling pro- 
cess, which was carried out 
successfully soon after we 
had rounded the western 
spur of the Piroto Mountain. 
It was very dismal country 
that we had to reconnoitre, 
clad almost without break in 
dense bush, and entirely un- 
inhabited except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Lake 
Rukwa and the Ruaha river. 
Although we scoured the 
whole district from a height of 
500 feet, the only sign of the 
enemy that we saw was a 
small village that he had set 
on fire, evidently out of sheer 
wantonness, The Germans in- 
variably burned or otherwise 
destroyed all crops in the 
distriets through which they 
passed, and I heard later that 
on this oceasien they had also 
ham-strung all the able-bodied 
natives, so that we could not 
use them as porters, Major 
Wintgens was one of the 
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cleverest of Von Lettow’s 
officers, and this ‘break- 


back” ef his had certainly 
been a brilliant achievement, 
although with the number of 
treeps General Northey had 
at his disposal it was im- 
possible to prevent such a 
thing happening again and 
again. 

It would have been a distinet 
triumph for us had we found 
him; but it was written other- 
wise, and we returned home 
feeling very disgusted in spite 
of the fact that we had put 
up what was then the record 
duration flight for the country 
—5 hours 9 minutes. Later 
we learned that the Intelli- 
gence Officer at Iringa, in 
giving his report, had made 
a mistake in the map refer- 
ence, the place we had reeon- 
noitred being nearly 100 miles 
west of the area in which 
Wintgens had been last seen. 
We invited this officer to 
dine with us, but he did not 
come. 


XVIII, LAKE NYASSA AND BEYOND. 


We were now completely cut 
off from the Northern Army 
and our squadron except by 
telegraph, and it was thus im- 
possible to obtain further stores 
of aviation petrol and bombs. 
M.T, petrol, however, seemed 
to work quite well after it had 
been strained through chamois 
leather several times; and the 
local R.E.’s, under the cem- 
mand of Major Clarke, the 
brilliant engineer who had 
been responsible for the con- 
struction of Northey’s splendid 


motor roads, designed a most 
terrible infernal machine, which 
worked even better than the 
familiar Hales. These bombs 
were made from ordinary 
petrol tins, dynamite being 
used instead of T.N.T., and 
the space between the ex- 
plosive and the outer casing 
was filled with stones, iron 
nuts, nails, and any nasty- 
looking bits of metal that 
could be feund in the work- 
shops of the Mechanical Trans- 
port Department. There was 
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no safety device, of course, and 
a forced landing with a bomb 
like this under the planes 
would have been a risky busi- 
ness. It may be imagined 
that we always found a target 
of some description whenever 
we set out with a Clarke’s bomb, 

Information had been re- 
csived by the General Staff 
that a large force of Huns had 
crossed the Rovuma river into 
Portuguese territory, and that 
they were marching south se 
rapidly that it looked almost 
as though their plan was to 
invade Nyassaland and cut 
Northey’s lines of communica- 
tion. Also it was thought 
that their object might be to 
stir up rebellion among a 
certain tribe of natives, whe 
in times past had been badly 
treated by the Portuguese. 
Things looked very serious 
indeed, and the General de- 
cided to move at once into 
Nyassaland. Hodge and I 
were overjoyed to hear that 
we were to join him there as 
soon as possible, but when we 
came to look at the map our 
optimism faded somewhat, for 
to make the complete journey 
to Fort Johnston in one flight 
was quite out of the question, 
particularly so as the preva- 
lent wind on Lake Nyassa at 
this time of the year is 
almost due seuth, An aero- 
drome, however, had been pre- 
pared some time ago at Weid- 
haven, a small German settle- 
ment on the lake-side, 100 miles 
from Njombe and practically 
due west of Ssongea. Hodge 
decided that he would fly to 
this place with Corporal 
Walker in the observer’s seat, 
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dismantle the maehine, and 
load it on one of the tiny Lake 
steamers sailing south te Fort 
Johnston. The plan was ap- 
proved by the Staff, and I was 
ordered to proceed with the 
whole personnel and stores of 
the Flight by road to Alt 
Langenberg, a little port at 
the northern extremity of the 
Lake, whence the main pass 
leads through the Livingstene 
Mountains to Njombe, and 
where we should be able to 
embark on the same boat that 
would call for Hodge at Weid- 
haven. 

This was the last link in my 
great safari across German 
East Africa, and altheugh it 
was in many ways the most 
difficult, it was easily the most 
interesting. From Njombe 
the pass winds through the 
highest and the ruggedest 
part of the stupendous Living- 
stone Mountains, now coiling 
lazily up the slopes of seme 
massive mountain dome, now 
diving abruptly inte a dark 
sunless valley, zigzagging up 
great awesome oliffs, skirting 
the edge of sickening preei- 
pices, until at last it emerges 
on to a narrow forest-clad 
platform 8000 feet above sea- 
level, and from whieh the 
traveller obtains his first dra- 
matie glimpse of the lake, 

To me it seemed that Dark 
Africa had deigned to reveal 
one of its rarest and most 
highly-treasured secrets when, 
after two hard days’ climbing 
among those terrible cliffs and 
crags, I suddenly became aware 
that the soft blue waters of this 
most magic of all lakes lay at 
my feet. It was early after- 
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noon, and not even an errant 
cat’s-paw disturbed the pol- 
ished surface, Little rounded 
puffs of cloud hung limp in 
the air, and the azure of the 
sky was paled by an opal- 
escent film of haze through 
which, far away to the west 
across the lake, one could see 
dimly the blue hills of North- 
ern Nyassaland and Rhodesia. 
Great rugged mountains, dark 
and forbidding, like giant 
watriors guarding a sleeping 
prineess, fringed the lake en 
either side, and stretched as 
far as the eye could see to the 
south, where, in the horizon, 
land, water, and sky gradually 
lost individuality and were 
blended into a  pearly-hued 
nothingness, . 

We camped in the mountains 
at 7500 feet above sea-level, 
and when we started on the 
last stage of the journey early 
next morning, all the little 
waterfalls alongside the path 
were gaily decked with icicles, 
Late in the evening of the same 
day we scrambled down the 
last cliff on to the tiny delta 
on which the settlement and 
military part ef Old Langen- 
berg has been built, and my 
thermometer was then register- 
ing 102 degrees in the shade. 

All our supplies of petrol 
had been carried to Njombe 
through the pass by porters, 
and it may be imagined that 
from the niggers’ point of view 
it was net the kind of trip 
they would make for pure 
pleasure. 

As a matter of fact, these 
poor devils had protested very 
strongly, not just because of 
the actual work, but because 
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they did not see why they 
should wear out their bodies 
carrying great heavy tins of 
water from Nyassa to Njombe, 
when there was already at the 
latter place an excellent supply 
of this desirable liquid. The 
water they had to carry was 
not even good, it did not smell 
right, and it did net slake the 
thirst—they had tried some. 
Apparently, one particularly 
trying day things came to a 
climax, and there can be no 
doubt that the whole convoy 
would have ‘“‘downed tins” and 
deserted had it not been for a 
brilliant suggestion made by 
one of their number, Briefiy 
it was this. A mile or so from 
Njombe there was a small 
stream containing excellent 
water. Why should they not 
empty their tins on the moun- 
tain-side, climb the pass with 
light loads and lighter hearts, 
and then fill them up again 
just befere they arrived at 
their destination? The white 
man in charge of the convoy 
was sick, so who would be any 
the wiser, while all would feel 
very much the happier. The 
idea was hailed with acclama- 
tion; the petrol was emptied 
over the cliffs, and according 
to plan the tins were refilled 
at the stream. Carrying their 
loads into the depot some time 
later, with a magnificently as- 
sumed air of innocence, they 
enlarged on the trials of the 
journey, shedding tears as they 
described the climb up frem 
the lake in the scorching sun, 
the roughness of the road, and 
the weight of the tins. 

It was not until we came to fill 
the tanks of the machine that 
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the trick was discovered, and 
the tears that were shed then 
by those identical niggers were 
sufficient to turn Lake Nyassa 
salt. 

We sailed from Alt Langen- 
berg on the morning following 
the day of my arrival, in H.M.S. 
Gwendoline, a smart little gun- 
boat which had taken an active 
part in several engagements 
during the earlier days of the 
war, and thirty-six hours later 


_ we made Weidhaven, 


I was delighted te see that 
the machine had arrived and 
that it was already partially 
dismantled, but such a heavy 
swell was rolling into the 
shore that it leoked as 
though the loading of it would 
be a difficult business. So it 
proved. Time after time the 
steel lighter in which the 
various sections of the aero- 
plane were brought out to the 
ship was nearly capsized, but 
thanks to the magnificent 


XIX. FIRST FLIGHT OVER 
UP TO 


We sighted Fort Johnston 
early in the morning of the 
fourth day of our voyage—a 
few houses half-hidden in a 
low-lying line of palm-trees ever 
which there hung a pale blue 
mist, suggestive of swamps, 
mosquitoes, malaria, and a 
thousand other deadly things. 
Fort Johnston has a ghastly 
reputation, and if first appear- 
ances count for anything it is 
a reputation well earned. 

It was several days before 
the machine was off - loaded, 
transported to the aerodrome 
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‘‘lakemanship ” of its crew of 
stalwart Yaos not a square 
inch of fabric was damaged, 
and after everything was 
hoisted aboard by means of 
the ship’s derricks and safely 
secured, we sailed for the “‘open 
lake.” The machine was net 
completely stripped. Only 
the wings and the engine had 
been removed from the fuse- 
lage, which straddled across 
the deck like an enormous 
loeust. 

A heavy southerly gale blew 
during the night, and it was a 
revelation te find hew unpleas- 
antly rough this inland sea 
could be. Most of the passen- 
gers, including my worthy 
Flight - Commander, suffered 
acutely from mal-de-lac, and 
they were not at all sorry to 
see the first glimpse of morn- 
ing, when the wind died down 
to a gentle zephyr which 
scarcely served to waft the 
smoke from our funnel. 


THE LAKE, AND ULYSSES 
DATE, 


and erected; and Hodge and 
I ran down to Zomba, where 
I had several long interviews 
with local residents who were 
more or less familiar with the 
district of Portuguese Hast 
Africa, now in enemy oecupa- 
tion. The Germans had made 
their headquarters at Old 
Mwembe—a Portuguese mili- 
tary post 100 miles east of the 
lake and 70 miles south of 
the Border, and the centre of a 
district lately ruled over by a 
very hot-headed and rebellious 
old gentleman named Mataka, 
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who, like his father before him, 
had been a very nasty thorn 
in the side of the Portuguese. 
The Germans had persuaded 
Mataka to take up arms 
against his old enemies, and 
at Mwembe it was reported 
that he was gathering all his 
warriors about him in pre- 
paration for a general ad- 
vance into Portuguese East, 
Hun patrols had pushed seuth 
as far as Mtonia, on the 
border of Nyassaland, and 
the General ordered that we 
should carry out a recon- 
naissance over this place just 
to see if the enemy was pre- 
paring to hold it in force. The 
Fort Johnston aerodrome was 
a particularly bad one, con- 
sisting entirely of loose sand; 
and although on his trial trip 
Hodge “got off” and landed 
decently, neither of us would 
have been much surprised if 
we had crashed the morning 
that we went out together on 
eur first reconnaissance, As 
a matter of fact we just 
managed to clear the palm- 
trees; but once in the air 
the machine flew better than 
it had ever done before. 
With the altimeter reading 
2000 feet we turned due nerth, 
and soon we had water only be- 
neath us; for it was Hodge's 
intention to cut across one 
corner of the lake and fly up 
the coast. It made me feel 
uncomfertable to look dewn 
into the brown muddy shal- 
lows and think ef the count- 
less orocodiles who would 
benefit by a foreed landing. 
We were just about a 
mile from the shore when 
the sun suddenly appeared 
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over the mountains, and im- 
mediately we began to ex- 
perience the most terrifying 
bumps. One of them nearly 
put the machine into a spin, 
and it took Hodge all his time 
te correct it. I had to hold 
on like grim death the whole 
time (I had no belt) for fear 
of being thrown bodily out, 
and I was vastly relieved when 
the air gradually settled down 
once more, 

We hugged the coast for 
nearly forty miles, and then 
decided to turn inland, The 
mountains still towered well 
above our heads, however, and 
as the “Old Bee” refused to 
elimb another inch we had to 
make for a small gap _ be- 
tween two very high peaks, 
through which it seemed that 
the machine might possibly 
fly. It was barely 100 yards 
across, and, bridged by a thick 
bank of cloud, it looked like 
the mouth of a brilliantly 
illuminated grotto, for on the 
other side of the mountains 
the sun was shining brightly. 
As the densely-wooded cliffs 
and ravines came swiftly 
nearer, we realised that it was 
going te be a very near thing. 
The gap was se narrow that 
if we were not able te fly 
threugh because of eur height 
there would be no roem to 
turn, and we sheuld collide 
with the cliffs er dive into 
the trees, My tongue parched 
in my mouth, and I became 
aware of a nasty sensation in 
the region of my solar plexus, 
but looking back I saw that 
Hedge was grinning optimis- 
tically. A few more seconds 
and we entered the funnel- 
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mouth of the gap: the tree 
tops were so near that I could 
see the leaves. The cloud 
above cast a dark shadow 
ever everything, but through 
the gap I could see the blue 
sky and the sun-bathed veldt 
beyond. Nearer and nearer it 
came. The grey granite walls 
closed in as did the magic sea- 
cliffs on Ulysses and his crew. 
Would we get through before 


they clashed? Our speed 
seemed to increase as the 
ground came nearer. A big 


black tree suddenly stood out 
in front—Hodge zoomed it as 
a horse would take a hurdle. 
Still nearer came the cliffs; 
. .. for a second they seemed 
to waver and then stand still, 

. and then they quickly be- 
gan to recede, the trees began 
to sink swiftly and beceme 
less distinet, the cliffs rolled 
away—and suddenly the sun 
emerged and bathed the wings 
of the Old Bee with gold, 
transforming her into a mar- 
vellous yellow dragon-fly. We 
were through ! 

For twenty miles or so we 
now flew over a forest-clad 
tableland, interseeted by num- 
erous flashing streams, and 
patehed here and there with 
native cultivations. Elephant 
tracks ran in all directions, 
and we were not long in sight- 
ing a small herd of these en- 
ormous beasts dosing peace- 
fully in a shady river valley. 
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They fied precipitately at our 
approach, and it was an extra- 
ordinary sight to see them 
dashing through the dense 
forest—a clearly-marked path 
appearing behind each of 
them. We had no difficulty 
in recognising the interna- 
tional border between Nyassa- 
land and Portuguese Hast, 
blazed across veldt and moun- 
tain in an unwavering mathe- 
matically ruled line; but apart 
from that, there was not a single 
feature, natural or otherwise, 
that we could identify on the 
“map.” We struck a road, 
however, and this finally led 
us to Mtonia, the place we had 
to reconnoitre. There was 
no sign of the enemy, and 
we followed a road that led 
north, until fifty minutes later 
we sighted Unyango, a small 
settlement at the foot of a 
rugged granite hill that rises 
nearly 1000 feet out of the 
plain. Two or three white 
men skedaddling swiftly into 
the bush indicated the presence 
of a Hun patrol at least, 
and this was confirmed when 
we came down to 400 feet and 
saw fifty or sixty askaris hid- 
ing under the trees and firing 
occasional shots into the air. 
Unfortunately we had no 
bombs, for we had been forced 
to carry extra petrol and refill 
the tank as before, and after 
making a sketch of the camp 
we turned for home. 


XX. THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURE OF THE BICYCLE. 


With a strong wind in our 
favour we reached the Living- 
stone Mountains in sixty min- 
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utes, and we calculated that 

we should just have sufficient 

petrol to see us back safely 
+8) 
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to Fort Johnston. Just when 
we were in the ruggedest part 
of the mountains I suddenly 
smelled petrol, and looking 
anxiously forward saw that 
the petrol pipe was leaking 
badly near the carburettor. 
It was impossible to reach it 
with my hand because of a 
projecting ledge: the only 
thing to do was to climb out 
of my seat, and get in again 
head first. But this meant 
getting out on to the plane 
and climbing over the red-hot 
exhaust pipe, which, as I have 
said before, runs down the gun- 
wale of the fuselage. If my 
clothing caught fire, the petrol, 
which was streaming along the 
floor, would soon do the same, 
and there would be a horrible 
explosion. Somehow or other, 
however, I managed to get my 
hand on the pipe and to hold 
it there for s few minutes 
before the last drop was ex- 
hausted. Then, of course, the 
engine stepped, but. by that 
time we had crossed the moun- 
tains, and were within gliding 
distance of the lake side, 
where, in a maize field, Hodge 
made sa magnificent landing. 
A huge crowd of niggers soon 
collected, and they informed 
us that the nearest bit of civil- 
isation was Malindi Mission, 
nearly fourteen miles farther 
south, and six miles from Fort 
Johnston. To walk there in 
the blazing sunshine did not 
ssem an attractive proposition, 
particularly as I had burned 
my knee rather badly on the 
exhaust pipe. We were just 
making up our minds what we 
should de when suddenly we 
heard a most peculiar noise, 
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like a jangling of numerous 
tin cans and iron chains, and 
there appeared, riding down 
the narrow native road, a 
nigger on an extraordinary- 
looking vehicle—a bicycle of 
the type ridden by our ances- 
tors, possessing an enormous 
wheel in front and a tiny one 
behind. Its ancient and totter- 
ing frame was reinforced with 
pieces of bamboo tied up with 
string, and the noise emanated 
from the unoiled bearings and 
the various odd pieces of metal 
that hung out loosely here and 
there, The man dismounted, 
leaned his machine against a 
tree, and with an indescribable 
air of swagger came up to the 
aeroplane to compare pro- 
fessional notes. While he ad- 
mired our mount we admired 
his, and after looking at it for 
@ minute or twe Hodge said: 
‘‘Thank Heaven, just the very 
thing!” 

In spite of my persuasion 
Hodge gallantly refused to 
leave his aeroplane, but with 
a noble spirit of self-sacrifice 
insisted that I should take the 
bicycle and ride to the mission. 

With his help, therefore, I 
climbed on to the crazy saddle, 
and, amid the loud laughter 
and sarcastic remarks of the 
black multitude, started down 
the road. With all due modesty 
I may say that I rode it very 
well, and thinking that I would 
make every one aware of the 
fact, I ventured to look back 
and wave my hand in farewell. 
Unfortunately, just at that 
moment the road became very 
sandy; the whole machine 
suddenly side-slipped, and I 
was thrown head foremost into 
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@ particularly thorny patch 
of bush, Two foreed landings 
within fifteen minutes is rather 
trying for one’s nerves, and I 
think my readers will forgive 
me for knocking down a great 
burly nigger who stood in the 
road shrieking with laughter, 
I felt considerably better after 
that and set off once more, I 
must have made an extra- 
ordinary sight, dressed as I 
was in flying kit, a leather cap 
' and goggles on my head, a 
ragged old stocking round my 
neck, and two days’ growth of 
beard on my chin. No wonder 
the natives flew terror-stricken 
into the bush as I rattled along 
through their villages. On the 
whole it was a very thrilling 
journey, but the most thrilling 
incident came just as I caught 
sight of the little Mission 
Church among the trees a mile 
or so away. Putting on an 
extra spurt, I dashed down a 
fairly steep hill, banked neatly 
round a turn at the bottom, 
and then saw to my horror, 
cutting straight across the 
road, a deep but narrow gully, 
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three feet across. It was no 
use attempting to slow up, 
there were no brakes, and I 
had no desire to do another 
side-slip into the bush, so I 
did the only thing a respect- 
able airman eould do—I carried 
on; pedaling away as fast as 
I could, I reached the edge of 
the gully, whistled through 
the air, landed on the other 
side, and went on without going 
off. A minute or so later I 
arrived at the Mission, and by 
means of a motor-boat crossed 
the lake to Fort Johnston, 
where I landed only half an 
hour after we had been re- 
ported missing. 

Mechanics and supplies of 
petrol were immediately de- 
spatched to the machine, which 
was found to be absolutely 
undamaged, and a day or two 
later the Old Bee arrived safely 
at Fort Johnston once more. 
Needless to say, Hodge refused 
to believe my story of the leap- 
ing ef the precipice. Among 
airmen there is an incredible 
amount of professional jeal- 
ousy. 


XXI. HOW WE SETTLED OLD MATAKA, 


By this time Northey had 
commenced a definite campaign 
against the Huns in Portuguese 
East. Mtonia had been occu- 
pied by the 5th South African 
Infantry, and a battalion of 
K.A.R.’s was on the way te 
reinforce them before they 
pushed out towards Mwembe. 

With the object of recon- 
noitring this last-named place 
we set out very early one 
morning, flew up the lake in 


the starlight and crossed the 
mountains just as the sun was 
rising. At Mtonia we glided 
down and dropped a bag of 
despatches and mail and then 
turned due north for Unyange. 
From this point all informa- 
tion with regard to roads was 
very vague. We simply knew 
that Mwembe was so many 
days east, and we did not 
know how we should identify 
Mwembe if we saw it. The 
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whole country was very wild. 
A great mass of forest-clad 
mountains lay to the north, to 
the east there were hills with 
bare granite outcrops, patches 
of dense primeval ferest, and a 
network of deep, swiftly flow- 
ing rivers. There was no sign 
of human inhabitation, but we 
saw many herds of eland, kudu, 
and zebra, and one small herd 
of elephant, For an hour we 
flew ever the great wilderness 
with our spirits sinking lower 
and lewer as mile after mile 
went by with no sign of the 
enemy, Then at last we spotted 
a bright reddish straight line 
on a hillside—a road. I simply 
shrieked with joy, for a mile 
or so beyond I saw with my 
glasses the smoke- fires and 
grass huts ef a large camp, 
But should we have enough 
petrol to de it? I had already 
emptied my two extra tins 
into the tank, and we had 
been eut two and a half hours. 
Scribbling on bits of paper, 
we held a consultation, and at 
last decided that if we had not 
enough petrol to take us to 
Fort Jehnston we would risk 
another forced landing on the 
lake side. - We reached the 
camp in fifteen minutes. In 
the centre was the usual stone 
Boma, and clustered round 
were sufficient huts to provide 
shelter for 2000 men. We 
flew over at 800 feet, and for 
the first minute there was not 
the slightest sign ef life other 
than that provided by the 
smoky camp-fires. Then sud- 
denly from a very large hut 
there appeared a neatly uni- 
formed but very portly white 
Hun. One glance upwards 
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was sufficient to send him 
skeltering pell-mell towards a 
short line of trenches a hun- 
dred yards away, but before 
he reached this haven of safety 
he was joined by at least 500 
niggers, who emerged from 
their huts like so many ants 
from a disturbed ant-heap. It 
was & ludicrous sight, for very 
much to the Hun’s chagrin the 
natives were outstripping him. 
It nearly broke our hearts to 
think that we had no bomb to 
help him on his way, but we 
added greatly to the general 
consternation by diving down 
to about 100 feet from the 
greund, while I fired a few 
shots with my revelver, There 
was no time te waste, however, 
and after we had made a rough 
sketch of the camp and the 
roads leading from it, the Old 
Bee was turned homewards. 
The journey back was the 
roughest I had ever experi- 
enced, For nearly three hours 
we were tossed up and down like 
a cork in a mountain torrent, 
and never for one second was 
the physical and mental strain 
relaxed. Through the Living- 
stone Mountains the state of 
the air was simply appalling. 
On several occasions the ma- 
chine began to spin, and only 
Hedge’sconsummateskill saved 
us from destruction. Luckily 
the wind was in our favour, 
and we finally glided safely 
down to the aerodrome after 
an absence of five and a half 
hours. On examination both 
tanks were found to be abso- 
lutely dry—once more the Old 
Bee had served us well. 

With Mtonia in British 
hands it was deemed advis- 
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able to establish an aero- 
drome at this place, and two 
days after our long flight I 
sailed on the s,s. Pioneer for 
Lungwena Bay, whence a geod 
safari path winds through a 
deep valley in the Livingstone 
Mountains to the interier. I 
had little difficulty in finding a 
suitable site for an aeredrome, 
although it took 700 strapping 
Yao women nearly a week to 
remove the rank grass and bush 
and smooth dewn several enor- 
mous termite heaps. Hedge, 
with Corporal Walker as pas- 
senger, left Fort Johnston as 
soon as I wired that all was 
ready, and the Old Bee landed 
at her new home in grand 
style. Our immediate task 
now was to prepare a de- 
tailed map of the country 
lying between Mtonia and 
Mwembe, and as soon as this 
was ready the British force, 
under the command of Colonel 
Shorthose (ofthe K.A.R,),moved 
of. Information came in that 
after our flight over Mwembe, 
Mataka had reconsidered his 
plans for a general invasion of 
Portuguese East, and that 
most of his braves had returned 
to their farms, to live the 
peaceful life onee more. Short- 
hose met with little opposi- 
tion, and the Huns retired 
swiftly northwards, leaving 
Old Mwembe in our hands, 
Once more the enemy was out 
of the Old Bee’s range, and 
Hodge decided that he would 
risk a landing at Mwembe, {fill 
up our tanks from a supply 
of petrol that had been sent 
out with the British column 
for that purpose, and carry 
out a reconnaissance as far 
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north as the Revuma river, 
where it was said that the 
whole German Army was now 
concentrating. The feree oc- 
eupying Mwembe had been 
instructed to clear a space in 
the centre of the camp as seon 
as possible, to mark it with a 
huge white calico T, and to 
light big smoke-fires on our 
approach. 

We left Mtonia one morning 
during a heavy rainstorm, and, 
after a very rough journey, 
reached our destination. The 
“aerodrome” measured only 
150 yards by 20 yards; astrong 
wind was blewing exactly 
acress it, yet Hodge made a 
perfect landing, and brought 
the Old Bee to a standstill ene 
yard away from the trunk of a 
fat mange-tree. The whele 
foree greeted us with deafen- 
ing cheers, and our popularity 
increased as we off-loaded a 
huge bag of mail and a case of 
whisky. A few minutes later 
we left the ground once mere, 
and, taking a north-easterly 
course, followed fer nearly two 
hours the read along which the 
Hun had retired. During the 
whole of this time we had to 
fight our way through dense 
clouds and heavy rainstorms, 
and on several occasions we 
nearly collided with the great 
selitary mountain peaks that 
abound in the Rovuma valley. 
Not the slightest sign of the 
enemy did we see, and at last 
we turned disconsolately heme- 
wards. Hodge made another 
excellent landing at Old 
Mwembe, and we decided to 
remain there all night, and 
return to Mtonia in the 
morning. 
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XXII, THE CURSE OF THE CROW. 


This had been the most 
disappointing reconnaissance 
that Hodge and I had yet 
carried out together. Never 
until now had we returned 
minus information of some 
description. Could it be that 
our wonderful luck was at last 
changing? I began to wonder 
if there was something in the 
crow business after all. No 
matter where one camps)in 
East Afries, there will always 
appear, sooner or later, a 
number of very dilapidated- 
looking black and white crows, 
which hop about the ground 
near the kitchen, looking for 
stray bits ef food, and which 
soon become remarkably tame. 
There is a superstition among 
the natives, and shared by 
many white men, that to kill 
one of these crows will inevi- 
tably bring bad luck. A day 
or two before we left Mtonia, 
I went out one morning after 
a lion that had been reported 
ia the vicinity, and in addition 
to my rifle I teok with me a 
revolver, carried in a holster 
strapped to my thigh. Tor 
many miles we tramped over 
the veldt, but we saw no sign 
of his Royal Highness. Sud- 
denly, however, one of these 
dear old crows appeared over- 
head. A nigger who was with 
me pointed to it and said— 

“Shoot it, master!” 

Without thinking what I 
was doing, I cried “ Right-o!” 
and drawing the revolver, 
aimed it haphazardly into the 
sky and fired. To my amaze- 
ment the crow fluttered down 


dead to the ground. I felt 
horribly ashamed of myself. 
To kill wantonly any living 
thing that is not harmful, or 
useful as food, is considered 
the essence of bad spertsman- 
ship, and I cursed the evil 
moment of my silliness. 

Hedge was really angry 
when I teld him about it, 
although he realised as well 
as I did myself that it had all 
been perfectly accidental. 

“ That's the end ef our good 
luck, my lad!” he said pes- 
simistically ; and although I 
still flatly refuse to have any 
belief in the supernatural, the 
events that followed are not 
without s certain amount of 
dramatic significance, 

We left for Mtonia at day- 
break, and after a terribly 
bumpy journey landed safely. 
The machine had actually 
stopped, just outside the 
hangar, when suddenly a 
terrific gust of wind swept 
dewn the aerodrome, seized 
hold of the planes, and lifted 
the Old Bee bodily over. 
Apart from a nasty shaking 
neither of us was hurt, but 
the under carriage and the 
propeller were smashed to 
smithereens. 

“Let's shoot anether crow!” 
murmured Hodge sarcastically 
as we walked to the mess. 

While the Old Bee was 
undergoing repairs, orders 
came from Northey that 
Hodge was to fly to Ssongea 
at the first opportunity; and 
as all our gear at Fort John- 
ston was to be shipped back 
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to German East, it was ar- 
ranged that Corporal Walker 
should fly with Hodge as 
passenger, while I proceeded 
to Nyassaland, and thence by 
boat to Weidhaven, the port 
for Ssongea. It took me three 
days to march to the lake 
side, when I embarked on the 
Queen Victoria for Fort John- 
ston. Here all our remaining 
stores were loaded on to the 
Gwendoline, and we sailed as 
soon as possible, arriving at 
Weidhaven two days later. 

Bad news was awaiting me. 
Hodge and Corporal Walker 
had left Mtonia, and nothing 
had been heard of them for 
seventy-two hours. It was 
highly probable that a ter- 
rible fate had overtaken them 
both. With the vivid imagin- 
ation that has ever been my 
curse, I pictured the Old Bee 
crashing into one of those 
terrible mountain cliffs, or 
spinning down into the giant 
forest. Even if they were not 
killed in the actual crash, 
death in a hundred ghastly 
shapes would dog their foot- 
steps on the way back to the 
camp. 

On my arrival at Ssongea, 
I reported te General Northey. 
There was no news of the miss- 
ing airmen, but patrols had 
been sent out towards the 
Rovuma in search of them, 
At the aerodrome I found a 
wire from the Squadron order- 
ing Hodge to send a pilot 
familiar with the country to 
Iringa to fly up a new ma- 
chine that would arrive there 
shortly, With Hodge missing 
and Murray on leave, there 
was no such pilot in the 
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Flight; and although a number 
of reserve pilots were now on 
their way by road to Ssongea, 
not one of them had ever flown 
in East Africa. Therefore I 
suggested to the Staff that 
I should preceed to Iringa 
myself, and act as navigator 
to Blackburn, a pilot who had 
been in charge of the Iringa 
depot for some time, but who 
was not exactly on the per- 
sonnel of the Flight. 

I left early on the following 
day by car. On the way to 
Njombe I was bowled over 
with another attack of fever, 
and for twe days I lost all 
interest in life. Maganga, 
however, pulled me through, 
and we were able to push on 
to Njombe on the third day. 
At Iringa I found Blackburn 
also suffering from malaria, 
and it may be imagined that 
we made a very jovial party. 
The machine arrived in due 
course, but Blackburn was too 
ill to set out immediately. At 
the end of the week we were 
overjoyed to hear that Hodge 
and Walker were safe. They 
had reached Old Mwembe, the 
first stage of their long jour- 
ney, without mishap, but in 
taking off from this place 
the Old Bee had played her 
last little joke, The engine 
failed a few feet from the 
ground, and the machine had 
crashed into a mango- tree 
with terrific force. Walker 
had been slightly crushed, 
but Hodge, with his usual 
luck, had come off unscathed. 
They had both to walk the 
whole way back to the lake, 
however, and Hodge’s state 
of mind and temper may be 
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judged from the wire he sent 
me :— 


‘‘Both safe. Please state 
if you have any further sup- 
plies of dead crows to hand,” 


Blaekburn at last announced 
that he felt fit enough for the 
journey, although, judging from 
his looks, a trip back to the 
Base in an ambulance car 
would have been a mueh saner 
proposition, Hewever, the 
machine was urgently wanted 
at the front, and, albeit with 
some misgivings, we climbed 
in early one morning and pre- 
pared ourselves for the jour- 
ney. Personally, I had no in- 
terest in anything except my 
throbbing head and aching 
spleen. We left the ground 
just as the sun was rising, and 
at first sailed swiftly along over 
the dense belt of forest that 
fringes the little Ruaha river. 
We had been in the air about 
five minutes when it began to 
dawn on me that something 
was wrong. Altheugh the 
engine was running sweetly 
enough, the machine had not 
climbed an inch since reaching 
150 feet. Loosening my belt 
I turned to Blackburn. 

“Everything O.K.?” I 
bawled. 

He shoek his head porten- 
tously and pointed hoeme- 
wards. Very obviously some- 
thing was wrong. As we 
turned I noticed that the trees 
seemed nearer—we were rap- 
idly losing height. The aero- 
drome was nearly two miles 
distant; there was net a 
square yard of open country 
on the way: had we sufficient 
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height to reach it? The alti- 
meter was reading 100 feet, 
and the little hand was flick- 
ering backwards... 90 feet 
.-. 80 feet... 70 feet..., 
A big tree suddenly loomed 
above us. . . . Blackburn 
banked steeply and avoided 
it, only to find another be- 
hind. ... Isaw the great fat 
trunk of a baobaab 100 feet 
away ..% we dived steeply 
... therecame a terrific crash 
‘ the starboard plane 
whizzed over my head like the 
sail of a windmill ... and then 
came & great darkness... . 

When I regained censcious- 
ness my first sensation was 
that of being very wet and cold, 
I discovered that the tank, 
en which the observer's seat 
is fixed, had burst, and that 
the lower part of my body was 
drenched in petrol. I was 
pinned down by the wreckage 
of the plane, and a broken 
strut was sticking into my 
“tummy,” 

“ Are you all right?” Black- 
burn shouted. I could hear 
him struggling to get loose, 
and at last was delighted to 
feel his strong grasp on my 
shoulder. 

“Come on, old man, try 
and wriggle out!” as he com- 
menced te tug at the wires 
that wrapped me round. ‘“ We 
want to get back as quickly as 
possible,” 

There was a look in his face 
that puzzled me. He seemed 
hysterically anxious to get me 
free. 

‘Ts there anything specially 
wrong?” I asked, and then 
suddenly the blood seemed to 
freeze in my veins, for, borne on 
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the warm forest breeze came 
a sound that is dreadfully 
familiar to one who has lived 
in the wilds of Africa—a harsh 
erackling and spluttering, ac- 
companied by the pungent 
smell of burning. ... My 
God! a bush fire—and to 
windward of the petrol-drenched 
wreckage of the aeroplane, 

“It’s all right!” he re- 
assured me; “only a small 
fire,... other side of the 
river!” But by the way he 
fought with those devilish 
wires I knew that he was 
deceiving me so that I should 
not lose my head. The crack- 
ling was coming nearer,... 
I could hear the splutter and 
roar of the wicked yellow 
flames eating swiftly through 
the parched grass and under- 
growth a hundred yards 
away. Like madmen we 
struggled to break free.... 
Our hands began to drip with 
blood from wounds made 
by the frayed wire cables. 
. . » Beads of ice-cold sweat 
trickled down my face.... 
In two minutes the flames 
would reach the petrol.... 
In twe minutes... . With a 
superhuman effort Blackburn 
suddenly levered up_ the 
battered plane that was still 
imprisoning me. I became 
aware of a delightful sense 
of freedom, Slowly I 
struggled out of my twisted 
seat, staggered drunkenly on 
to the ground, and promptly 
dropped in a dead faint... . 

It must have been nearly 
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half an hour later when I came 
round once more. I saw that I 
was lying on the grass, in the 
shade ef a spreading acacia, a 
hundred yards from the crash. 
The wind had dropped, and the 
fire had burned itself out. The 
pain in my body was very bad, 
but it did not compare with 
the agenising ache of my 
mind. A deep and uncanny 
stillness brooded ever the 
forest —the stillness almost 
of death; even the _ bush- 
cuckoos and the toucans were 
silent; mot the chirp of a 
cricket nor the buzz of a 
mosquite disturbed the air’s 
tranquillity. 

Blackburn, before setting out 
for help, had carried me to the 
acacia, and he had now re- 
turned with a doctor and an 
ambulance from Iringa. A 
hasty examination showed that 
I was suffering from malaria, 
dysentery, appendicitis, and 
general shock, and after ask- 
ing the doctor if he did not 
see any signs of galloping 
consumption and cancer as 
well, I climbed up stiffly into 
the car. At the hospital I 
made a remarkably quick re- 
covery from the first three 
named complaints; but as that 
wretched crow would come and 
perch on the foot of my bed 
all day and night long, it was 
decided that I should be sent 
down to South Africa for a 
rest. Thus ended, so far as 
flying is concerned, my expe- 
rienees aS an airman in Hast 
Africa. 
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THE LEFT CHEEK 


BY T.N. 


“T SHARN'T go,” said Luke .. 


Grimmer. 

“Sharn’t you, bor?’’ said 
his visitor, stealthily feeling 
the raw edge of his collar, as 
if he conceived that he had 
endured a good deal to no 
purpose. There was, in fact, 
some such impression taking 
root within his mind: it helped 
to accentuate an appearance 
that was at all times out- 
wardly disconsolate to the 
point of caricature. 

“No,” said the other strong- 
ly, with a sort of luminous 
flash starting out on his high 
cheek-bones. ‘“‘Not if they 
"old the meetin’ in a public- 
7ouse. I belonged te the 
Lord afore I belonged to 
the Aggeracultural Labrers’ 
Union, and [ll niver peril 
my salvation to set on no 
County Council as _ iver 
breathed. Not but what I 
tek it kindly of you, Fred 
Eke—you and your mates. 
But you know my princerple. 
My trust is in the Lord.” 

“Ts it, bor?” said Mr Eke, 
moving uneasily under the still 
fervour of the other’s gaze. 
“That meks it a bit orkard, 
meks it a bit orkard.” 

He remained staring intently 
at the bleak, clean kitchen fire, 
until the other said suddenly— 

“You orter brought your 
mates in, Fred. Where are 
they?” 

‘“D’ye see,” said Mr Eke, 
glancing swiftly up and down 
again, “they’re down at the 
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OF MR GRIMMER. 
SHANE, 


. what I mean, they’re rest- 
ing, like. Theer’s on’y two on 
*em—Tuke an’ Tegerdine.” 

‘*T wo or two hunderd,” said 
Luke Grimmer, “I tek it 
kindly of ’em.” 

The flush still lingered on 
his cheeks, and seemed to 
darken by assimilation of 
colour from his soft brown 
beard. Brown—an untanned 
brown, as it were—was the 
prevailing hue of his com- 
plexion: at first sight he ap- 
peared to have brown eyes. 
Actually his eyes were blue 
and limpid, but there were 
ruddy flecks within the iris, 
and a flawing heat, as of 
embers, in the long glances 
that he gave. This man, 
middle-aged, almost illiterate, 
farm foreman and_ chapel 
preacher, narrowly escaped 
being a fanatic: to this extent 
he was held in mistrust by his 
fellows, who had a shrewd 
preference for leadership rather 
than ascendancy. 

“So they’ll chuse Merri- 
shaw,” said Mr Eke with a 
traversing glance which just 
avoided the other’s eyes. 
“Mek no doubt they will— 
long as you ain’t theer.” 

“They must chuse as they 
think best,” said the foreman; 
“*T don’t ’old with selectin’ a 
canderdate at a public-’ouse, 
and I must be trew to the 
princerple I’old. But if that’s 
their wish to meet there, then 
it must be so. On’y, I sharn’t 


” 


go. 
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““D’ye see, bor,” said Mr 
Eke, in a tone of extenuation, 
‘that’s the Lamb an’ Flag. 
What I mean, that’s not a 
place as I should wish to 
speak despairingly of. 
body could set theer an’ be 
as respectable as they liked.” 

His gaze had become en- 
tangled with Mr Grimmer’s, 
and he stopped short with an 
uncertain tremor ef his long 
raw-shaven chin. 

“What I reckon,” he said 
galvanioaliy, “it lays ’twixt 
you and ’im, An’ they’ll chuse 
you if you’re theer. .. .” 

“Bred Eke,” said the other, 
forcing a smile by an effort 
that brought the perspiration 
to the hollows beneath his 
eyes, “if the Evil One come 
to you in this very room as 
we set in, an’ offered yeu ten 
thousand pound for your im- 
mortal soul, what answer 
should you give?” 

He stretched out his hand 
in a crude rhetorical gesture. 

“You'd say, ‘Git thee 
be’int me, Satan, an’ all thy 


iniquerty,’” 
“Oh, ar,” said Mr Eke 
rigidly, “Ar... I didn’t 


‘ardly ’ear what you arst me, 
ber.” 

He made a slight and un- 
gainly movement with his 
knees. 

“What I mean, bor,” he 
said, “you'll git votes wheer 
’e wouldn’t. ’H’ll niver git 
in, if they chuse ’im, an’ I 
know you would. Good 0’ 
the cause, bor. Good o’ the 
cause,” 

He took a rapid observation 
ef the foreman’s face, and re- 
turned once more to a con- 
templation of the fire. 
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‘*That Merrishaw,” he said, 
jerking his head sideways, 
“’e’s a rewd feller, bor. A 
rewd feller. Ill niver give 
no vote to a feller like that.” 

“You woon’t?” said the 
other. ‘You woon’t?” 

He crouched forward in his 
chair, and his eyes grew 
hot. 

‘““What was that you was 
saying just now?” he said,... 
**Good o’ the cause! Let that 
be your watchword, Fred Eke, 
an’ vote for the man as is 
chose for the good o the 
cause,” 

“You don’t knew ’is rewd- 
ness,” returned Mr Eke, flicker- 
ing into a melancholy echoler, 
** Not same asIdo. I shouldn’t 
want you to know it same as 
I do,” 

The foreman sat back in his 
chair, and drawing out a large 
handkerchief, wiped bis face. 

‘“ Arewd brewt, I call ’im,” 
said Mr Eke, who felt that 
this was a good opportunity 
for looking the other straight 
in the face. ‘D’ye know what 
’e called me? It’s a thing I'd 
niver repeat,” 

“Mekkin’ game,” he said, 
brightening with an inspira- 
tion. “Why, ’e’s allus mockin’ 
at some one. What was that 
as ’e used to call you yeer last 
Michaelmas?” 

“Forgive an’ forget,” said 
the other with a strained 
smile. “That's what the Book 
tells us. Forgive an’ forget,” 

Mr Eke’s gaze hurried back 
to the refuge of the fire. 

“Oh, ar,” he said bleakly. 
“That's ’ow I mostly do.” 

He fell into a sombre 
reverie, with loose interstices 
ef speech, 
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‘A rewd feller,” he mur- 
mured unhappily. “Calls any- 
body anythink. . .. Anythink, 
bor.” 

‘“‘T shall nommernate you,” 
he said, as he was moving to 
depart. ‘‘They sharn’t say 
they ’adn’t a chanche o’ the 
best man.” 

Luke Grimmer slightly shook 
his head. 

“You're a trew friend,” he 
said. ‘*You orter brought 
your mates in.” 

“There’s on’y two on ’em,” 
said Mr Eke, who seemed to 
imply that he did not much 
care to be seen with anything 
less than a crowd, ‘What I 
mean, Tuke an’ Tegerdine.” 

He faced round slowly as he 
came to the gate, 

‘‘You wanter think it over, 
bor,” he said; “think it over. 
You got while to-morrow 
night.” 

At a distance of twenty 
paces he turned again. 

**T’ll let you know,” he said, 
with a sort of dismal truculence 
derived from the necessity of 
raising his voice. ‘ Arter they 
chused, like, I’ll come along an’ 
let you know.” 

Luke Grimmer nodded, and 
went back slowly to his kitchen 
fireside. Mrs Grimmer, from 
a general aversion to visitors, 
which she invariably contrived 
te attribute to their individual 
shorteemings, had listened to 
the interview from the privacy 
of an inner room. She had 
returned to the kitchen, and 
was sitting by the fire when 
her husband re-entered: as he 
came through the doer she 
glanced up at him with an 
expression that was a concise 
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manifestation of her state of 
mind. 

. “That Eke brought muck 
in on ‘is boots?” she said. 
‘‘There’s gen’lly some one 
battling abeut when the mud’s 
thickest.” 

The foreman nodded with a 
slightly foolish air of ac- 
quiescence, and went about, 
treading delicately, to his 
chair. He had never quite 
accustomed himself to the 
singular cempleteness of his 
wife's discourse; there was an 
interval of some minutes before 
he said diffidently— 

**Mek no doubt you know 
what ’e come for, I tek it very 
friendly of ’im.” 

Mrs Grimmer’s gaze tracked 
methodically towards the door. 

“He must ’a come through 
all the sludge ’e could find,” 
she said, 

Her tone, without any tinge 
of complaint, sueceeded in 
giving this utterance the 
effective prestige of a statement 
of fact. 

“Ar,” said the foreman, 
peering down at the floor, 
‘Ei didn’t orter done so.... 
It’s a owrie day, though.” 

He straightened himself 
slowly. 

‘‘’Pears we shall atter vote 
for Merrishaw,” he said, over- 
coming a sort of reluctance in 
his throat, ‘‘Fer the Count 
Ceuncil, I mean,” , 

“For’oo?’’said Mra Grimmer, 
momentarily looking up from 
the floor, 

“Fer Merrishaw,” said her 
husband more firmly. “They’re 
orf to chuse ’im ’stead o’ me.” 

Mrs Grimmer looked down 
again, 
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“‘Just’s you like,” she said, 
making no attempt to dis- 
semble an indifference that 
almost amounted to disdain. 
“QOn’y I don’t want no more 
elagging round an’ bringing 
muck in th’ ’ouse.” 

The foreman was content to 
accept this bare form of ac- 
quiescence, which probably 
comprehended the whole of his 
wife’s interest in the affair. It 
consoled him somewhat in any 
case to be rid of minor pre- 
eccupations. 

Mr Eke, in spite of his under- 
taking, did not put in an 
appearance on the following 
night. To Luke Grimmer 
suspense was an irreligious 
surrender, but he suffered none 
the less from an ache of small 
conjecture, and counted it an 
act ef Providence when, during 
the next morning, an errand to 
the village procured him an 
encounter with his delinquent 
ally. 

“Tt was late, bor,” said Mr 
Eke, in explanation oef his 


absence of the preceding night. 


“D’ye see, we got harguin’. 
Howers we must ’a bin. But I 
couldn’t mek nothin’ on ’em.” 
“Ah,” said the fereman, 
spinning the pedal of his bicycle 
with his foot. ‘Well, I ex- 


pected nothin’ else. I’ve no 
right te murmur.” 
“ Nothin’ on ’em,” repeated 


Mr Eke, with an expression of 
discontent which was partly 
due to his recollections. ‘‘That 
Siggie, ’e was all for’im. All 
for ’im, bor. ‘Ar,’ I ses to 
"im, ‘what about that barrer 
you bruk?’” 

‘*Bruk a barrer I lent ’im,” 
he added in parenthesis. ‘I 
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orter knowed better’n lend a 
feller like that it.” 

‘They were mostly in Mer- 
rishaw’s be’alf, then?” said 
the other, looking up. 

Mr Eke, using the hoe on 
which he was leaning as a 
swivel, changed his direction 
half-left. 

‘What I mean,” he said, 
‘¢ All on ’em wadn’t for ’im, but 
them as was for ’im was all for 
im.” 

He stopped and added with 
some diffidence : ‘‘ D’ye see what 
I mean, like?” 

The foreman nodded. “It 
p’r’aps med no difference,” he 
said, “me not going, I mean.” 

“Tt did an’ all,” said Mr 
Eke obdurately, ‘That was 
what they was gitting arter 
me about. ‘Why ain’t’e’ere?’ 
they ses. I ses: ‘You don’t 
wanter git arter me.’” 

Luke Grimmer looked at him 
with eyes that began to glow. 

“Did you tell ’em why I 
wadn’t there?” he said. “ Did 
you tell ’em I was trew to my 
prineerple ?” 

“Ar .,..I1 telled’em,” said 
Mr Eke, breaking into a mot- 
tled blush. ‘They're rum 
fellers, some on ‘em. ‘The 
man’s » right to do as he likes,’ 
I ses. ‘Some on you git too 
fond o’ your beer,’ I ses.” 

The warmth died out of the 
foreman’s eyes. 

“Ah,” he said. ‘Very like 
you was a bit too... .” 

He looked down again, 
dallying with the pedal. 

“T on’y wanted a under- 
standin’,” he said. “I didn’t 
want no one to mek no mis- 
take.” 

He searched in his mind for 
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a phrase about which no mis- 
take could be made, 

“JT put my princerple before 
all worldly gain,” he said 
slowly. ‘‘My conscience tells 
me ’ow I ought to do.... If 
I offend one @’ these little ones, 
it'd be better for me to ’ave a 
millstone tied round my neck 
an’ chucked into the sea.” 

“Very like,” said Mr Eke, 
judging by the sound of this 
passage that he would gain 
nothing by an attempt to 
elucidate its meaning. ‘On’y 
you can’t mek some on ’em 
see it.” 

“Well, it’s due to you—to 
all them as supported me—to 
know ’ow I stand,” said the 
foreman. “ When I see Tuke 
or Tegerdine I shall tell ’em 
the same as I’ve told you.” 

Mr Eke adjusted his cap so as 
to shelter his features, to seme 
extent, from a direct scrutiny. 

“Ar,” he said. ‘That Teg- 
erdine’s a rum feller, A rum 
feller, mister,” 

“What?” said the foreman, 
looking up quickly. “Did ’e 
vote for Merrishaw?” 

‘°R did an’ all,” returned Mr 
Kke, clearing his threat. ‘I 
ses to ’im, ‘What sort o’ game 
do you recken this is?’ ’H 
ses, ‘Niver you mind,’ I ses, 
‘Ar, well, you’re a Bolshiek.’ 
It med ’em larf.” 

He glanced furtively from 
beneath his cap, with the be- 
ginnings of a self-conscious 
smile. 

‘‘Med some on ’em larf,” he 
amended austerely, “They'll 
larf at anythink, some on ’em.” 

The foreman roused himeelf 
from a sort of quick trance, 

“IT bear no bad will,” he 
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said almost sharply. “Tv'ry 
man’s a right, . 

He threw s leg over his 
bicycle, 

‘One thing,” he said, gazing 
fixedly down the road, ‘‘our 
‘ands is set to the plough, an’ 
there must be no lookin’ back. 
I’m as willin’ as iver, now 
we've got a canderdate, to 
work for the cause in whatso- 
iver way I'm thought fit. You 
tell ’em that, Fred Eke,” 

“They'll want you an’ all, 
bor,” said Mr Eke sombrely, 
“That rewd Merrishaw’s no 
goed on’y at mockin’ a people.” 

The foreman nodded slightly 
and mounted his bicycle. 

‘*Maybe,” he said, speaking 
over his shoulder as he urged 
the machine forward. ‘ May- 
be not, Thank you kindly, 
Fred Eke, for all you’ve done,” 

For more than a week Luke 
Grimmer lived in an enforced 
detachment that was only 
rendered endurable by his ob- 
servance of a certain private 
ritual, without which, to him, 
the sacrifice of his ambition 
would not have seemed com- 
plete. He prayed nightly for 
the success of the chosen can- 
didate, and preached at the 
local chapel from texts so 
allusive as to be almost 
topical. On the tenth day he 
was approached by a deputa- 
tion, and asked to speak at 
a@ meeting on behalf of the 
‘‘oause”: the deputation in- 
genuously eounted the choice 
of this word unto themselves 
as righteousness. Mr Merri- 
shaw himself possessed no 
eloquence beyond an easy 
aptitude for informal con- 
versation: his gifts in this 
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respect had made him, if not 
widely popular, so readily 
understood that his adoption 
by the selection committee of 
the Agricultural Labourers’ 
Union bore some semblance of 
universal flattery. It was 
generally conceded, however, 
that his was not the style for 
public oratory. He himself 
was singularly frank in ad- 
mitting a lack of the sort of 
invention which such an occa- 
sion requires, and was one of 
the foremost in advocating the 
qualifications of his former 
rival. 

“Git ele "Postle Grimmer,” 
he said with the cheerful 
ribaldry that made him emi- 
nent. “’E can ’oller at ’em 
like Moses in th’ Ark,” 

The spokesman of the depu- 
tation not unnaturally chose 
te prefer their joint petitien 
in terms of his own; he was, 
in fact, a venerable supporter 
of the village chapel, and had 
a mild kind of admiration 
for Luke Grimmer’s pulpit 
manner. 

** You speak very plain an’ 
distinct,” he said, amplifying 
Mr Merrishaw’s facetious no- 
tion in terms more congenial 
to the occasion. “An’ you’ve 
got a good prophesying kind 
0 way with you. I don’t 
doubt you could go on for 
howers at a stretch—if any- 
body wanted to ’ear yon, I 
mean.” 

“TI shall do my best,” said 
Luke Grimmer, “ An’ I thank 
you all. It’s a good cause, 
an’ I should be unworthy of 
my ire if I stretched not forth 
my ‘and to the good work 
when the time was due.” 
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The three members ef the 
deputation exchanged furtive 
glances of approval. 

“That’s ’ow you want to 
talk,” said the spokesman with 
a sober twinkle of satisfaction. 
‘* You talk like that, then it'll 
be all right for ivery body.” 

He lingered behind the 
others on a pretext of private 
affairs. 

“You orter bin theer,” he 
said with a thin flush of 
contrition. ‘Th’ other night, 
I mean. Why, do you know 
you’re the very man as we 
want?” 

Luke Grimmer made no 
reply. For an instant the 
exceeding bitterness of his 
disappointment made his soul 
sick. 

‘You orter bin theer,”’ re- 
peated the other, gazing in- 
tently at the opposite wall. 
“Then we should a voted for 
you, You needn't a drunk ne 
beer yourself. We _ should 
a med allowances.” 

“It’s past talking of now,” 
said the foreman, slewly 
clenching his fingers. “I 
couldn’t do no different.” 

“But I'll be ’appy to speak 
on Wed’sday,” he said pres- 
ently. ‘It’s a privilege. You 
tell Merrishaw I thank him 
for the privilege, An’ I thank 
you for ’ow you spoke just 
now.” 

He laboured hard to main- 
tain this note of self-effacing 
tranquillity, fereseeing the 
meeting, now inevitable, be- 
tween himself and Mr Merri- 
shaw. That personage, never 
much disabled by any species 
of self-consciousness, infused 
into the native breeziness of 
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his manner a derision that 
only just fell short of being 
obvious to the outer world. 

“They orter chose you, 
mate,” said he with a galling 
affectation of considerate 
amity. ‘I believe you'd a 
got in. I believe you would. 
So I’m certain sure I shall.” 

“No ’arm in your sproutin’ 

to’em a bit,” he said tolerantly, 
the night before the meeting. 
“Tt’ll amuse you, an’ it won’t 
’art nobedy.” 
‘ “T shall speak for the good 
o’ the cause,” said the foreman, 
welling into a sudden vehe- 
mence; ‘not for the benefit 
of no man as lives.” 

‘That's what I say,” said 
the imperturbable Mr Merri- 
shaw. “It'll be summat for 
you to do, an’ you won’t do no 
"arm, any’ow.” 

The foreman had this utter- 
ance in his mind when, on the 
Wednesday night, he sat fao- 
ing a large but apathetic 
gatheringin the Council Sehool- 
room, The audience was widely 
representative. It included a 
considerable proportion of chil- 
dren, eating oranges, and 
generally making the most of 
a novel aspect of familiar sur- 
roundings, There were even 
degs, yawning prodigiously 
beneath their owners’ seats, 
or padding softly round in a 
mood of inquiry, which ap- 
peared to have a depressing 
effect upon their spirits. The 
electors present were remark- 
able for a common demeanour 
suggestive of detected guilt— 
the rare exceptions concen- 
trated a kind of powerful 
attention on the platform to 
such a degree that the chair- 
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man was visibly affected, and 
confined his opening remarks 
to a hurried utterance which 
he seemed to lift out of himself 
by the physical device ef rising 
very quickly and sitting down 
again before the words had 
time to lose their upward 
momentum, 

*“T now arst Mist’ Grimmer 
to dress ’smeeting.” 

Luke Grimmer rose to the 
hollow echo of “’Ear, ’ear!” 
(from Mr Kke, strategically 
seated in a distant corner), 
and steod in silence for a few 
seconds. The tension of the 
atmosphere immediately har- 
dened and grew brittle. 

‘“ FWriends,” he said, shatter- 
ing it with a strong and 
resonant delivery, “when I 
was first arst to speak on 
be’alf of the Union’s canderdate, 
I was told I shouldn’t do no 
’arm.” 

There was & loose rustle of 
breathing, and laughter, and 
a lone cry from Mr Eke. 

“Moor you will, bor, moor 
you will!” 

“No ’arm,” repeated the 
foreman, looking slowly around 
him. “I ought a bin told that 
if I didn’t speak I shouldn’t 
do no good.” 

The audience were content. 
The familiar voice had already 
set their minds at ease. They 
felt that this was what they 
had come out to see, and a 
comfortable stir, the equivalent 
of applause, helped to round off 
the more substantial periods 
of the address. It was not 
quite a characteristic oration. 
Insistence rather than fervour 
made the force of its appeal, but 
this absence of colour was little 
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remarked by an audience that 
was not disposed in any case 
to real oriticism. At the 
conclusion there was a brisk 
outbreak of clapping, in the 
midst of which Mr Merrishaw 
rose. It had not been known 
definitely, even to his com- 
mittee, that he would offer 
any remarks of his own, and 
the applause ebbed away so 
rapidly that Mr Eke’s mono- 
tonous and clanging cry of 
“Har, ’ear!” fell suddenly 
into an abyss of silence, and 
died in small echoes in the 
remote corners of the room. 

‘“‘Friends,” said Mr Merri- 
shaw. His self - possession 
showed itself in a smile accu- 
rately gauged. “Friends, I 
thank you for the way you 
have listened to our friend’s 
remarks, being as ’e spoke on 
my be’alf and on be’alf ef the 
Union. I’m no speaker myself 
—anowt more’n passin’ the time 
oe day, or orackin’ a joke 
maybe—but I can give you 
my polerey in ’alf a dozen 
words. “Igher wages, ’olidays, 
an’ small ’oldings—the three 
Haitches.” 

He was obliged to pause 
until the storm of clapping 
and shouting (swelled by the 
juvenile portion of theassembly, 
who found a piquant savour of 
revenge in yelling till the walls 
rang) had somewhat subsided. 
Upon his holding up his hand 
it ceased immediately, and he 
resumed— 

“Tain’t got the gift o’ sprout- 
in’ to you same as our respected 
friend, ’Postle Grimmer, but I 
‘ope the little I’ve said will go 
a long way.” 

Luke Grimmer half-rose, but 
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sat down again heavily. The 
sustained roar of applause was 
piereed by whistling, and by 
eccasional shrill cries— 


“Good ole ’Postle Grim- 
mer!” 

“Three echares for the 
’Postle!” 


The chairman hastened to 
deliver the complimentary re- 
marks which he had been com- 
posing, in asweat of trepidation, 
during the more substantial 
orations, and the meeting was 
deelared closed, Luke Grimmer 
sat still until the last of the 
throng, still bandying his name 
among themselves, were jost- 
ling through the exit. When 
the committee, breaking off 
their mutual congratulations, 
moved to bring up the rear, he 
rose and placed himself immov- 
ably in front of Mr Merrishaw. 

“JT don’t know as you need 
a said what you did,” he said 
with a kind of slow heat. ‘I 
mean what you called me— 
’Postle Grimmer.” 

“That's ’is rewdness,” said 
@ voice from over his shoulder. 
“You don’t wanter tek no 
notice, bor.” 

Mr Merrishaw looked quickly 
away from the foreman, and 
met the hostile melancholy of 
Mr Eke’s gaze with a hard 


in. 

‘Wait while the ‘lection’s 
over,” he said. “You'll tek 
a bit o’ notice of me then, 
pr’aps.” 

‘“T’m sure,” said the chair- 
man, leoking anxiously round 
for support, “ Mist’ Grimmer 
spoke very clear an’ able. So 
a joke or two, as I might term 
it, woon’t signerfy ‘ere or 
there,” 
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Luke Grimmer glanced 
slightly at the speaker. “I 
shall vote for you,” he said, 
addressing himself again to 
Mr Merrishaw, “for the sake 
o the Union, but IT’ll do no 
more. I sh’ll address no more 
mestings, an’ I sh’ll set on no 
more committees, for the wan- 
ton way you've tret me in the 
face of all the people.” 

“Oh,” said Mr Merrishaw, 
suddenly losing his air. “Ah!” 

‘““We orter to be gittin’ 


*ome,” said the chairman un- 
happily. 

“T’ll say no more,” said the 
foreman abruptly, and he 
turned and made for the 
door, 


“ Rawdness,” said Mr Eke’s 
voice in his ear. ‘“ D’ye knew 
what you orter said to ‘im, 
bor?” 

He glanced at the foreman’s 
face and stopped short. When 
they had emerged from the 
building he spoke again. 

“What I mean, bor,” he 
said, under cover of the dark- 
ness: “‘you niver orter vote for 
’im. A feller like that.” 

The foreman withdrew to 
the side of the road. 

“T must return good for 
evil,” he said in a suppressed 
voice, “if I do no more.” 

Arandomshouteamethrough 
the darkness. 

‘*Goo’ night, "Postle.” 

“That's young Siggie,” said 
Mr Eke. “If it was anybody 
else their father ’ud leather 
’em.” 
“T’ll niver vote for ’im,” he 
added, sucking his breath be- 
tween his teeth. “I couldn’t 
do it, bor, couldn’t do it,” 

‘““Who-so-iver smiteth me on 
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the right cheek . . .” said the 
foreman, 

He stopped. 

**Good-night, Fred,” he said 
brusquely. “You're a trew 
friend.” 

The day of the poll was a 
day of scanty snow and rain, 
with occasional shivering 
glimpses of the sun. Mrs 
Grimmer’s attitude—she stated 
that the mucky weather wasn’t 
fit for a dog te vote—imposed 
some additional labour on her 
husband, who was intent on 
acquitting his conscience of 


its sole remaining obligation. 


The painful rectitude ef the 
man was not satisfied with less 
than certainty: with the con- 
nivance of the presiding officer, 
who accepted the arrangement 
as a choice conjugal example, 
he was able to supervise his 
wife’s vote, to the extent of 
guiding her pencil with his 
hand, 

“T kept my word,” he said 
to Mr Eke, who was lying in 
wait for him at his own door. 
“TI give ’im two votes, for the 
sake o’ my own righteousness, 
an’ moor than that I woon’t 
do.” 

“You niver ought,” said Mr 
Eke, though without enthusi- 
asm. ‘You niver ought, bor. 
. . » They tell me ’e’s pollin’ 
strong.” 

“Tt’s nothin’ to me,” said 
the foreman, ‘“‘My mind’s at 
rest. It’d profit me nothin’ to 
gain the ’ole world an’ lose 
my own soul.” 

“Tt wouldn’t, bor,” said Mr 
Eke, who was plainly not out 
for ethical enlightenment. 

He mused dispiritedly for a 
short space of time. 
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“Rom ’un if ’e got in,” he 
said at last, with a weak air 
of philosophy. “I sh’d be in 
rum form fora small’oldin’... 
I donno as I sharn’t go to the 
count,” 

The foreman hesitated on an 
utterance. ‘Let you know if 
I do, bor,” said Mr Eke, moving 
off. “Without it’s middlin’ 
late.” 

He did not seem to expect 
@ reply, nor was the other 
wholly prepared with an ac- 
curate form of refusal. Luke 
Grimmer indeed had come to 
be confused by the workings 
of his own mind: he could 
only vaguely discern that his 
desires were being deflected 
from the austere aims towards 
which he strove to direct 
them. 

He sat late that night, por- 
ing sometimes over the close- 
knit columns of a cheap gaunt 
Bible, but oftener intent upon 
the little bitter hopes and fears 
that crossed his mind like 
gnats above a stagnant pool. 
Hs returned again and again 
to the text, wrestling with 
the impatience that consumed 
him. 

At eleven o’clock a step 
sounded on the asphalt path 
outside, followed by a single 
knock at the door. The fore- 
man put down his book, and 
going across to the door with 
a furtive haste that he streve 
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vainly to control, opened it 
wide. There was nothing dis- 
eernible at first in the windy 
dusk outside, but Mr Eke’s 
voice, coming from so much 
nearer than he expected that 
he was a little startled, said 
in a hollow tone— 

‘*We won, bor.” 

“Come in,” said the fore- 


man, moving back “I 
thought it was you, Fred. 
Come in.” 

Mr Eke came into the 


kitchen and stood blinking 
at the light. He wore a 
monstrous orange - coloured 
favour, and there was a kind 
of dubious jauntiness about 
him as if he were trying to 
be glad on principle. 

“Who's in?” said the fore- 
man with an effort, though 
the orange-hued rosette needed 
no confirmation. 

“We are,” said Mr Eke, 
adhering stubbornly to the 
plural. “Merrishaw’s in. By 
one vote. That’s a rum ’un, 
bor.” 

‘By one vote,” repeated the 
other slowly. 

His eye fell on the open 
Bible, lyizsg where he had 
placed it on the table, 

“This is the Lord’s doing,” 
he said suddenly and vehe- 
mently, “and it is wonderful 
in our eyes.” 

“Tt is an’ all, bor,” said 
Mr Eke. 
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THE WALLS OF DERRY. 


BY J. A. STRAHAN, 


IF it be a blessing to a nation 
to possess a short memory of 
its past, what a chosen people 
the English must be! The 
average Scotsman or Irishman 
has a vivid remembrance of 
every capital event in the 
history of his eountry fer cen- 
turies back: the average Eng- 
lishman’s recollection of such 
events in the history of his 
country begins the day before 
yesterday. Struggles, vic- 
tories, and defeats which have 
shaped the fate of his race, and 
have even changed the fate of 
the world, once over are quickly 
forgotten by him. His notion 
or, at any rate, his practice is 
to let bygones be bygones. 

This was not always the dis- 
position of the English people, 
At one time they remembered 
their past as thoroughly as do 
the Scots and Irish of to-day ; 
but that was when they were 
a nation of farmers who spent 
their winter evenings talking 
by their own firesides, and not 
a nation of townsmen who 
spend their winter—and for 
that matter, their summer— 
evenings staring at cinema 
shows. Still the change has 
its advantages: it prevents the 
indefinite continuation of feuds, 
national and _ international, 
which threaten at present to 
be the curse of all the rest of 
Europe. And besides, it is of 
immense advantage to their 
new ruling classes, which now 
consist of the politicians and 


publicists, If these new pastors 
and masters of the English 
people could not rely on their 
hearers and readers promptly 
forgetting all they say and 
prophesy, where would thee 
wortbies be? Well, I venture 
to think they would be in 
much the same paddock as 
sporting tipsters are among 
sportsmen who know. I once 
was very well acquainted with 
@ sporting tipster, who was 
kind enough to give me gratis 
many sporting tips. Being 
neither a racing nor a betting 
man, I paid little heed to them, 
Once, however, when at the 
Derby, I recollected one of his 
tips for that race, and, just 
as a joke, put a pound or two 
on his selection. The beast I 
betted on came in an easy first, 
and, much to my astonishment 
and delight, I received from 
the bookmaker some forty 
pounds clear profit on my 
venture. When I next met 
my tipster friend, I told him 
of the good turn his advice 
had done me, and added, by 
way of compliment, “I don’t 
doubt but if I had put money 
on all the tips you have given 
me, I should now be living in 
luxury.’”’ My friend gazed at 
me darkly for a moment; then 
he replied with unexpected 
vehemence, “ By glory, if you 
had, you would now be living 
in the workhouse!” At pres- 
ent, it looks to me very much 
as if the reliance of the Eng- 
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lish people on the advice of 
their political tipsters might 
end before long in their liv- 
ing in some sort of analogous 
abode. 

These reflections have been 
suggested by certain comments 
which appeared some time ago 
in more than one English news- 
paper on troubles which had 
then occurred in connection 
with a Nationalist demonstra- 
tion in the city of London- 
_ derry. If I remember rightly, 
the Nationalist demonstration 
had taken place on Lady Day, 
a favourite day for such pro- 
ceedings, though the connec- 
tion between Holy Mary or 
anybody or anything else 
that’s holy and Sinn Feinism 
seems just at present somewhat 
remote. Rightly or wrongly, 
the notion got abroad that the 
Nationalist procession intended 
to process along the ancient 
walls of Derry. The compe- 
tent military authority learning 
this, regarded it as a deliber- 
ate attempt to exasperate the 
Loyalists—as perhaps we may 
now be permitted to call the 
only people in Ireland who even 
profess a desire to remain sub- 
jects of King George and citi- 
zens of the British Empire; 
and to prevent the Loyalists 
driving the Nationalists from 
their sacred places, resolved to 
prevent the Nationalists ever 
getting there at all—he occu- 
pied the ancient walls with 
British soldiers, Thereupon 
the Nationalists screamed that 
they never intended to process 
along the walls, and, to show 
that they were sincere, they 
proceeded to wreck the shops 
and houses of the Loyalists 
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which lay within or adjacent 
to their own quarter, until 
they were calmed by the 
batons of the police and the 
bayonets of the soldiers. 

The English newspapers to 
which I have referred, when 
they reported this riot, were 
shocked at the stupidity and 
partiality of the competent 
military authority : the Loyal- 
ists demonstrated yearly along 
these old walls—why, then, 
should not the Nationalists? 
A little sketch of Irish history 
will show why these old walls 
are sacred to all upholders in 
Ulster of the British connec- 
tion and the British Empire, 
and are accursed ground to 
enemies of the same. It will 
also, perhaps, throw some little 
light on the present opinions 
and the past actions of Ulster 
Loyalists. 

To begin at the beginning, 
the first we hear of Derry is 
as a monastery, said to be 
founded by St Columbkille 
before he left Ireland to found 
the far more famous monastery 
at Iona of the Western Isles. 
Whether he was, in fact, the 
founder of the Derry house of 
religion is not quite certain, 
but it is quite certain that 
from a very early date that 
house existed. For centuries 
it was plundered from time to 
time by Danes, Normans, Eng- 
lish, and Irish with monoton- 
ous regularity and impartiality. 
At last it, with the neighbour- 
ing district, was occupied for 
England by Colonel Edward 
Randolph. That was in 1506; 
but the surrounding woods, 
mountains, and bogs made the 
climate too trying for English 
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soldiers, and before long it was 
abandoned. In 1600 it was 
again occupied for England 
by Sir Henry Doowra; and 
though it was sacked by the 
Irish in 1606, the English never 
again lost their hold on it. In 
1609 King James granted the 
site of the monastery and all 
the new county of Derry, 
formed out: of the sounty of 
Coleraine and part of the 
territory of Tyrconnell, to the 
twelve great companies of the 
City of London, on condition 
that the companies would build 
a walled city on the site of the 
monastery and settle the 
county with Englishmen and 
“inland” (which means Low- 
land) Scots, Hence came its 
modern name of Londonderry. 

The physical state of the 
country at the time it was 
granted may be gathered from 
this fact: the county of Derry, 
less the district of Limavady, 
which was already planted, 
contains 480,000 acres; yet, 
according to the Carew MSS., 
each of the twelve City com- 
panies received a grant of ne 
more than 3100 aeres. Clearly 
this means that all the rest of 
the land in the country was 
what was then called waste, 
unenclosed country, consisting 
of forests, bogs, and mountains, 
This is confirmed by a tradition 
current there to this day, that 
at a time since the Plantation 
it was possible to walk across 
the county from Coleraine to 
Magherafelt—a distance of 
some twenty-five miles—on the 
stumps of cut-down trees, 

This was not exactly a land 
flowing with milk and honey 
to men brought up among the 
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park-like pastures of southern 
England, who were naturally 
the settlers first brought to it 
by the London companies; and 
it is not surprising to learn 
that they did not like it, and 
mostly took the first chance 
that presented itself to return 
to merrier England. The “in- 
land” Scots were of sterner 
stuff and used to a sterner 
climate, and they soon flocked 
in to take the barns and 
farms deserted by the English 
settlers. So completely did 
they take their place that 
North County Derry is at this 
moment one of the most Scot- 
tish and most Presbyterian 
districts in all Ulster, 

The London companies, in 
fulfilment of the conditions of 
their grant, not merely planted 
the lands with ‘‘ inland ” Scots, 
but proceeded also to erect @ 
walled city on the ridge of 
land west of and a few miles 
from the mouth of the river 
Foyle—a river which the great 
Lord Lawrence, when at Cal- 
outta administering the affairs 
ef an empire, declared with 
filial piety to be very like 
but much superior to the river 
Hooghly. The walis were com- 
pleted in 1617, Originally 
they were some twenty-four 
feet high—they are now about 
fifteen—and some twelve feet 
thick, and about a mile in cir- 
cumference. They were armed 
with a few guns, but their 
chief defence was the stout 
hearts of Derry’s citizens; 
and those hearts were stout 
enough to hold them safely, 
not merely against the Irish 
rebels in the sixteen-forties, 
but against the guns of King 
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James’s soldiers and the skill 
of King Louis’s generals in 
1689. To the Loyalists of 
Derry those old walls are 
sacred, because never since 
they were built has an enemy 
of England fought his way 
within them. It is they which 
have kept Derry what her 
citizens still proudly call her 
—the Maiden City, unviolated 
by the force of any foe of 
theirs, of their religion, or 
of their race. 

It is not my intention to 
trace the course of the 
struggles of Derry against 
the Irish rebels in the sixteen- 
forties, nor of the much more 
desperate struggle against 
James's forces in 1689. The 
tale of the latter has been 
told once and for all time by 
Macaulay, who, if he cannot 
tell a simple stery simply, can 
tell a splendid story splendidly. 
But there are a few incidents 
which preceded the siege to 
which I wish to draw atten- 
tion, because, as I have al- 
ready said, they throw, I 
think, some light on the 
present opinions and past 
acts of the Ulster Loyalists 
of to-day. 

In the winter of 1688 the 
Loyalists of Ulster were con- 
vinced that a party in Eng- 
land was determined to subject 
them, their lives, liberties, and 
religion, to a people whom 
England had made their and 
her enemies. There was little 
doubt but the conviction was 
well grounded. James IL, in 
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his insane desire to be more 
papist than the Pope, had 
appointed Tyrconnell, an Irish 
Catholic, Lord: Deputy; had 
substituted for the Protest- 
ants Irish Catholic Judges, 
and had raised an_ Irish 
Catholic army, which was in- 
structed to keep the Ulster 
Scots and English quiet, and 
was intended to keep the Scots 
and English at home quiet too. 
Not seeing any chance of pro- 
tection from Great Britain, the 
Ulster Scots and English pre- 
pared to protect themselves. 

The two fortified cities of 
Ulster were Carrickfergus and 
Londonderry. Carrickfergus 
was held by a garrison of 
Tyrconnell’s. By an accident 
Londonderry was not. When 
Tyrconnell heard of the pre- 
parations of the Ulstermen, 
he thought the sooner it had 
a@ garrison the safer things 
would be in the North. He 
directed the Cathelic Mac- 
donnell, Earl of Antrim, to 
raise a regiment from among 
his Highland and Antrim ten- 
ants, whe were all Catholics, 
and take possession of London- 
derry in the name of King 
James II., then unquestioned 
King of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Macdonnell pro- 
ceeded without delay to obey 
these orders. 

On the 7th December 1688 
news was received from George 
Canning of Garvagh,! and 
Phillips, a former Mayor of 
Londonderry,that Macdonnell’s 
men were approaching the city, 


1 Ancestor of the great George Canning, Earl Canning of the Indian Mutiny, 
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and that there were rumours 
abroad that there was to be a 
general massacre of Ulster 
Protestants on the 9th inst. 
Alderman Tompkins, the acting 
Mayor of Derry, was much 
upset by this information. He 
consulted the clergy as to what 
he should do. Their advice 
was divided: the Presbyterian 
minister advised him to close 
the gates against Macdonnell’s 
host; the Church of Ireland 
advised him to do no such 
thing, as it would amount to 
an open act of rebellion against 
their lawful King. 

While the acting Mayor was 
still consulting and hesitating, 
the Macdonnell soldiers were 
approaching. At length, before 
any decision had been come to, 
they appeared on the east bank 
of the river Foyle, opposite the 
gate in the walls of Derry 
called the Ferry Gate. Some 
of the officers of Macdonnell’s 
army crossed by the ferry to 
present their credentials. After 
them trooped a number of their 
rather motley soldiers. Mean- 
while, the acting Mayor and 
the city authorities continued 
to consult and hesitate, while 
the citizens watched with anger 
and apprehension the Irish 
soldiery crossing the river 
Foyle and approaching nearer 
aud nearer to the Ferry Gate. 
At last it was olear if nothing 
was done these wild Redshanks 
would soon be within the city. 
Thirteen young apprentices 
determined to settle matters 
themselves. Drawing their 
swords, they rushed to the 
Ferry Gate and olosed it in 
the face of their lawful King’s 
troops; and then mounting on 
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the walls, they proclaimed that 
they would die before they 
permitted a man of them to 
enter the city. 

It was now Macdonnell’s 
turn to hesitate. On reflec- 
tion he came to the conclu- 
sion that his instructions had 
scarcely authorised him to 
commence a civil war, so he 
withdrew his regiment and 
communicated with Dublin. 
Negotiations between the 
Derry citizens and the King’s 
Government followed. The 
citizens absolutely refused to 
admit Catholic soldiers, The 
Government compromised by 
offering to garrison the city 
with a Protestant regiment. 
The offer was accepted, and a 
Protestant regiment entered 
the city, whose colonel, Lundy, 
was made Governor. This fam- 
ous Shutting of the Gates was 
the first act of the great drama 
of the Siege of Derry. 

Shortly after the Shutting 
of the Gates, William III. 
landed at Torbay, and James II. 
fled to France. The moment 
the news of this reached Derry 
the citizens and soldiers pro- 
claimed themselves William- 
ites; and when William was 
informed of this he accepted 
their allegiance, confirmed 
Lundy in the Governorship of 
the city, and promised the 
citizens help to maintain their 
walls against Tyroonnell and 
the Irish army which re- 
mained loyal to James. 

The first act of the great 
drama of the Siege of Derry 
was the revolt of the citizens 
against an officer of James 
when James was King. The 
second was a revolt against 
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an officer of William when 
William was King. It is usual 
to describe Colonel Lundy as a 
traitor: in my opinion he was 
nothing of the kind. He was 
simply a fairly competent sol- 
dier who, after considering the 
position of things in Derry 
from a soldier’s point of view, 
came to the conclusion that 
the city was not capable 
of being defended against a 
regular army, This view is 
confirmed by the fact that 
when William sent the help 
which he had promised the 
Derry citizens, the two colonels 
who commanded, after con- 
sulting with Lundy, agreed 
that the walls of the city could 
not resist regular artillery, and 
that, moreover, the city itself 
was commanded by some of 
the surrounding hills. Ac- 
cordingly, they withdrew with 
the two regiments which 
William had sent to help 
Lundy to make the best terms 
he could with the Irish. It is 
true that after a Parliamentary 
inquiry, both of these officers 
were deprived of their com- 
missions for acting thus, and 
Lundy himself was excepted 
from the indemnity granted 
for acts done during the civil 
war; but noattempt was made 
to prosecute Lundy for treason; 
and we must remember that 
the decision of Parliament, that 
Lundy and the colonels should 
have defended Derry, was. ar- 
rived at only after Derry had 
been successfully defended. 
Whether Lundy’s decision 
to surrender was right from a 
military point of view or not, 
the people of Derry would not 
listen to it. There were thirty 
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thousand men and women 
crowded within when James’s 
army drew up before its walls. 
Many of these had burnt their 
homesteads and fied to the 
city, determined on no terms 
or conditions to submit to the 
Catholic King and his Irish 
army. Among the last of 
these to arrive was a troop of 
horse led by Adam Murray, a 
scion of the Murrays of Phil- 
iphaugh. When he reached 
the gates, Lundy was treating 
for a surrender, and he refused 
to let Murray and his troop 
enter. As before, the citizens 
took the matter into their own 
hands. They threw open the 
gate and, in defiance of the 
Governor’s orders, admitted 
Morray and his troop; and to 
his declaration that he was 
determined to fight te the 
death, they replied with a 
thunderous shout of “ No sur- 
render !”—since then a watch- 
word among Ulster Loyalists. - 

Next day Lundy, disguised 
as a common soldier, and with 
a pack on his back, stole out of 
the city and made his way to 
Scotland, and the bombard- 
ment of Londonderry by 
James’s artillery began. 

Macaulay has, as I have 
already said, told the tale of 
that long and terrible siege once 
and for ever. Those whe wish 
to read it will find it in the 
twelfth chapter of the second 
volume of his ‘ History of Eng- 
land,’ I will here merely cite 
a few sentences from his con- 
eluding words :— 

“Five generations have 
since passed away; and still 
the wall of Londonderry is 
to the Protestants of Ulster 
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what the trophy of Marathon 
was to the Athenians. ... 
The wall is carefully pre- 
served; nor would any plea of 
health or convenience be held 
by the inhabitants sufficient to 
justify the demolition of that 
sacred enclosure which, in the 
evil time, gave shelter to their 
race and their religion, ... 
The anniversary of the day on 
which the gates were closed 
and the anniversary of the day 
on which the siege was raised 
have been down to our own 
time celebrated by salutes, pro- 
cessions, banquets, and ser- 
mons... . It is impossible not 
to respect the sentiment which 
indicates itself by these tokens. 
It is a sentiment which belongs 
te the higher and purer part 
of human nature, and which 
adds not a little to the strength 
of States. A people whieh 
takes no pride in the noble 
achievements of remote ances- 
tors will never do anything 
worthy to be remembered with 
pride by remote descendants. 
Yet it is impossible for the 
moralist or the statesman to 
look with unmixed complae- 
ency on the solemnities with 
which Londonderry commemo- 
rates her deliverance, and on 
the honours which she pays to 
those who saved her. Un- 
happily, the animosities ef her 
brave champions have de- 
scended with their glory. The 
faults which are ordinarily 
found in dominant castes and 
dominant sects have not seldom 
shown themselves without dis- 
guise at her festivities; and 
even with the expressions of 
pious gratitude which have 
resounded from her pulpits 
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have too often been mingled 
words of wrath and defiance.” 

Less than two generations 
have passed away since 
Macaulay wrote these sent- 
ences, but during that short 
time the face of things has been 
changed. The descendants of 
the men who defended the 
walls of Londonderry are no 
longer a dominant caste or a 
dominant sect within them, and 
the walls which they defended 
are regarded as so little sacred 
by the race for whom they 
were defended, that when a 
competent military authority 
forbids the descendants of their 
assailants triumphing over and 
upon them, he is held up to 
opprobrium by that race’s 
press. 

I have said that these two 
first acts in the terrible drama 
of the Siege of Derry are 
capable of throwing some light 
on the present opinions and 
past acts of the Ulster Loyalists 
of to-day. In order to obtain 
that light we must consider the 
nature of the acts of the Derry 
Loyalists and the nature of the 
views of the Ulster Loyalists 
of to-day, and the justificaticn 
for them both. 

Now the acts of the Derry 
Leyalists which I have de- 
scribed were both acts of open 
rebellion: the shutting of the 
gates of Derry against 
Macdonnell was a fiat defiance 
of the authorised officer of 
King James; the opening of 
the gates of Derry to Adam 
Murray was a flat defiance of 
the authorised officer of King 
William ; yet both were later 
formally approved by the 
Parliament of England. More- 
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over, both proved turning- 
points in the struggle of 
England against King James 
for the liberties of England. 
That struggle was but a 
prelude to the still greater 
struggle against King Louis 
for the liberties of Europe. If 
Derry had followed Lundy’s 
lead, and James, who was but 
Louis’s pawn, had become 
supreme in Ireland from Cape 
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no one can guess what would 
have been the result of that 
terrific contest between the 
King of France and the peoples 
of Europe which was ultimately 
decided on the bloody fields of 
Blenheim, Malplaquet, and 
Oudenarde, and which freed the 
world from the dominance of a 
military despot. The shutting 
and the opening of the gates 
of Derry walls then do not 
need vindication: they are 
justified by the result, 

Now, as to the nature of the 
views of the Ulster Loyalists of 
to-day, the primary fact is this, 
that the average Ulster Loyal- 
ist is to-day convinced, as com- 
pletely as was his ancestor in 
1688, that the one cause of 
Irish Nationalism is hatred of 
England and hatred of Pro- 
testantism, just because it is 
England’s religion, and the 
one object of Irish National- 
ism is the Independenee of, and 
the supremacy of the Church 
of Rome in, Ireland, He re- 
gards the professions of moder- 
ate Nationalists that they will 
be contented with Dominion or 
some other form of Hcme Rule, 
and will extend absolute equal- 
ity to Protestants, as mere 
dishonesty: any concession of 
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power they get through these 
professions he believes they will 
use to extort more until the 
sole question between Ireland 
and the Empire is civil war or 
separation. And he gives his 
reasons for this belief. 

Look, he says, what Nation- 
alists of the past the people 
honour. Can you find in a 
Nationslist bookseller’s a bio- 
graphy of a moderate leader? 
Are not all the monuments 
raised by Nationalists monu- 
ments to rebels who fought 
and died for Irish Independ- 
ence or worked for Catholic 
claims? It may be said that 
Parnell’s monument is an excep- 
tion. It is only an exception, 
they say, because he, while 
posing to Englishmen as a 
moderate man, was in Ireland 
explaining that his modera- 
tion meant nothing to Na- 
tionalists: his acceptance of 
any Home Rule scheme did not 
bind them; and the Ulster 


Loyalists point to the inscrip- 


tien on his Dublin monument 
in confirmation of their views. 
That inseription is an excerpt 
from one of his speeches. “ No 
man,” it runs, ‘has a right to 
fix the boundary to the march 
of a nation. No man has a 
right to say to his country, 
Thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther. We have never at- 
tempted to fix the ne plus ultra 
to the progress of Ireland, and 
we never shall.” Parnell, they 
say, kept Irish Nationalists 
in favour of the Constitutional 
movement by assuring them 
that its object was merely to 
humbug the English. Once 
they got Home Rule they wonld 
be in a position to get more, in 
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spite of any paper limitations 
on their powers, to do as they 
liked. 

Humbugging the English 
has always been not merely a 
device but an amusement of 
the Southern Irish, Protestant 
as well as Catholic. The por- 
tentous seriousness with which 
the self-contented Englishman 
regards himself induces this 
practice. I think it is Sir 
Jonah Barrington who tells 
the way the Irish Bench and 
Bar humbugged Lord Redes- 
dale when that gentleman, 
fully charged with his know- 
ledge of law and his own im- 
portance, first, as Lord Chan- 
cellor, entertained them to 
dinner. After the meal he 
proceeded to instruct them on 
several things, and among 
others he dilated on the import- 
ance of one’s dog-teeth. The 
Bench and Bar listened te him 
intently, and when he had 
finished, one of them remarked 
in a low and distressed voice 
that he had lost one of his dog- 
teeth, and hadn’t so far noticed 
any difference; but after what 
the Lord Chancellor had said, 
he would call next morning on 
his dentist and have a new 
one. Then Lord Redesdale 
told the company at great 
length how in his youth ladies 
of high degree went in their 
hoops to the Ceck Pit in West- 
minster to see the cock-fights., 
Thereupon another guest ven- 
tured the suggestion that this 
practice accounted for the ex- 
pression Cock-a-hoop. Lord 
Redesdale reflected, and said 
that that derivation had never 
ecourred to him. Then he told 
how in his youth he used to 
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skate on thin ice with perfeot 
safety, since he always had 
bladders fastened under his 
arms, ‘Ab, that, Lord Chan- 
cellor,” observed Lord Nor- 
bury, “is a common practice 
here; it is what we call 
blatherumskate,” which ex- 
pression, so far as it can be 
translated into English, means 
pompous bosh. Lord Redes- 
dale was greatly interested to 
learn that the practice existed 
in Ireland. Then devoting his 
attention to the Bar, he said to 
a distinguished leader called 
O'Farrell, ‘Your family, Mr 
O’Farrell, are well known in 
County Wicklow.” ‘Too well 
known, my lord,” replied Mr 
O’Farrell in a depressed tone. 
“And very numerous, aren’t 
they ?” continued Lord Redes- 
dale. ‘‘ Well,” said Mr O’Far- 
rell very deliberately, “they 
once were, but just now the 
name is hardly known in the 
country, because, ye see, my 
lord, so many of them have 
lately got hanged for sheep- 
stealing.” 

“’Ods fish,” cried witty Nell 
Gwynne, when she found that 
King Charles II. had not money 
enough to pay for a supper to 
which he had entertained her, 
‘what sort of company have I 
got into?’’ Lord Redesdale, if 
he had had the wit to do so, 
might have said the same; but 
all he did was to gaze about 
him in amazement. As he 
did so, however, it suddenly 
dawned on his mind that the 
whole company was laugh- 
ing at him, and the even- 
ing ended in dulness and 
constraint, 

Possessed then by the con- 
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viction that all the professions 
of moderation and toleration 
on the part of the Nationalist 
leaders were mere devices to 
mislead English opinion, the 
Ulster Loyalists, in the winter 
of 1913, found themselves faced 
with a Bill which would shortly 
become an Act to hand over the 
whole government of Ireland 
to the Nationalists. They were 
convinced, as their ancesters 
were in the winter of 1688, that 
' @ party in England was deter- 
mined to subject them, their 
lives, liberties, and religion, to 
a people whom England had 
made their and her enemies ; 
and as theiranecesters did before 
them, they began to prepare 
to protect themselves. They 
formed a volunteer army some 
hundred thousand strong, which 
they proceeded to arm and 
drill. The Liberals and Na- 
tionalists screamed that they 
were traitors, since they were 
defying the decisions of the 
ruling party in England. The 
Ulster Loyalists were unmoved: 
they remembered that their 
ancestors had defied the ruling 
party in England before, and 
had afterwards been thanked 
for doing so by the English 
Parliament, and had by their 
action saved the liberties not 
merely of England but of 
Europe. They continued to 
arm and to drill their volun- 
teers. The outcry among the 
Liberals of England and the Na- 
tionalists of Ireland grew louder 
and louder, and at last the Gov- 
ernment called upon the British 
Army to suppress this new 
rebellion. The British Army 
declined to fight the friends of 
their country for the benefit of 
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the enemies of their country, 
and the Liberal Government in 
a panic declared that coercion 
of the Ulster Loyalists was a 
course not to be imagined. 
Well, it had become so before 
the Government had made this 
declaration. 

Suddenly the Great War was 
sprung upen the world. The 
Ulster Volunteers joined up in 
tens of thousands to defend the 
British Empire against German 
military despotism: it was a 
repetition of the struggle for 
European freedom against 
French military despotism of 
two centuries before. They 
jomed up with misgivings, for 
all of them knew the two 
maxims on which Irish Nation- 
alism has for centuries acted— 
that England’s difficulty is 
Ireland’s opportunity, and Eng- 
land will coneede anything to 
disorder. These maxims have 
been the curse of Ireland: the 
first, because it is false; the 
second, because it is true. Still 
the Ulster Loyalists felt assured 
that they would sooner or later 
act on one of them, and they 
feared what the consequences 
would be if this occurred when 
the British Army and the Ulster 
Loyalists were out of Ireland, 
fighting a  life- and - death 
struggle for the Empire and 
human liberty. 

As might have been ex- 
pected, the Irish Nationalists 
acted first on the first maxim, 
and their rebellion was stamped 
out as usual in blood and ruin. 
Would it have been stamped 
out so easily if the armed op- 
position of the Ulster Union- 
ists) had not prevented the 
establishment of an _ Irish 
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Parliament? What would the 
situation have been if an 
Irish Parliament had _ been 
established; the Nationalist 
Volunteers had been armed 
and drilled as Mr John 
Redmond proposed; and then 
an Irish Republic in alliance 
with Germany been proclaimed? 
The only valuable part of 
Mr Lloyd George’s speech in 
forecasting a Bill for a new 
“settlement” of the Irish 
Question supplies an answer: 
The war would probably have 
ended in a German victory. 
And who can say that this 
situation would not have 
arisen? The Ulster Leyalists 
predicted that when a chance 
of success occurred the bulk 
of the Nationalists would 
throw aside the appeal for 
Home Rule and declare for 
an Independent Ireland; and 
that is what, in fact, they 
did. Has Uister’s opposition 
—though once again open re- 
bellion—once again saved the 
Empire and Europe frem a 
military despotism ? 

I have lately been spending 
some weeks in Ireland, and 
have inquired, so far as my 
oppertunities permitted, inte 
the state of affairs and of 
opinion there. As to the state 
of affairs, the Sinn Feiners 
are now relying on the 
second of their maxims—that 
England will concede anything 
to disorder. Disorder prevails 
over all the South and West 
of Ireland in its ghastliest 
form. Murder is abroad over 
the land, and terror prevents 
the punishment of the mur- 
derers. The night before I 
reached Dublin a policeman had 
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been shot dead in one of the 
busiest streets in the heart 
of the city. It was not a 
single shot and a hurried rush 
away of the assassin. Four 
shots, with a long interval 
between the third and fourth, 
had been fired, and scores of 
people must have seen the 
tragedy. Yet not one of them 
could give even a description 
of the murderer. The only 
witnesses who could do so were 
two soldiers, who were look- 
ing out of a window on the 
ether side of the street. That 
is a sample of the state of 
affairs there. 

As to the state of opinion, 
what struck me most was the 
amount of respect—I might 
almost say sympathy—which 
the Loyalists showed for the 
Sinn Feiners: in fact, if the 
Sinn Feiners could only be 
persuaded to give up privy 
assassination, I would say sym- 
pathy out and out. When I 
asked the reason of this I 
always got the same answer: 
“Well, you see, they are at any 
rate honest; they are not ask- 
ing for what they don’t want, 
like the Constitutional Home 
Rulers: they demand the end 
of English rule in Ireland, and 
that rule has become so brain- 
less that some of us can’t help 
thinking that no other rule 
could by any possibility be 
much worse.” This, then, is 
the effect on many honest 
Loyalists’ minds of a system 
of government which consists 


of unlimited licence tempered . 


by bombardments and military 
law, Will the English people 
ever adopt permanently the 
method of Lord. Salisbury, 
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which consisted of firm gov- 
ernment tempered by remedial 
legislation, and which made 
Ireland the most orderly 
country in Europe, and Mr 
Balfour the most popular Irish 
Ssoretary in history? 

I need say nothing about Mr 
Lloyd George’s new scheme 
for the “settlement” of the 
Irish Question, save this: 
earlier schemes, of which we 
have had three, were not re- 
' pudiated by everybody con- 
cerned until at least they were 
discussed: his fell still-born 
from his mouth. Nobody I 
met in Ireland would take the 
trouble even to denounce it. 
“Noble spirits war not with 
the dead,” 

A fear which I found pos- 
sessed many of the higher 
minds in Ireland, was that the 
present state of affairs must 
end in a new reconquest of 
Ireland. Sooner or later, they 
thought, some English Govern- 
ment—and with the prospect 
of a Labour Government com- 
ing nearer and nearer, sooner 
rather than later—will give 
Ireland a Parliament with ex- 
tensive powers. Sooner or later 
hat Parliament will proclaim 
the Independence of Ireland, 
and following the maxim that 
England’s difficulty is Ireland’s 
opportunity, that proclamation 
will most likely take place 
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when England is struggling 
in the midst of a mighty war. 
Now, physical facts compel 
England to control Ireland in 
time of war. The discovery 
of America, the Land of the 
Free, as Irish Nationalists call 
her, was the greatest impedi- 
ment ever met to Irish freedom. 
Before its discovery, and before 
the Portuguese found their way 
round the Cape, Ireland was 
only a breakwater between 
England and the ocean; since 
then, she is a barrier between 
England and the world. As 
Roger Casement pointed out, 
she lies athwart English trade- 
lines, as Great Britain lies 
athwart German trade-lines: 
any one who controls her har- 
bours can destroy England’s 
commerce, Before these dis- 
coveries, when the bulk of 
English commerce eressed only 
the North Sea and the English 
Channel, English statesmen 
took little interest in Ireland. 
After them, they saw that the 
control of Ireland was vital to 
the life of England, and it was 
their anxiety to ensure this 
control which led te the wars 
and confiscations and planta- 
tions which have constituted 
the tragedy of Ireland. Is the 
present demand for Irish con- 
trol of Ireland to lead to 
another dreadful act in that 
long tragedy? 
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THE LITTLE ADVENTURE. 


BEING THE STORY OF THE RUSSIAN RELIEF FORCE. 


BY GILBERT SINGLETON GATES, 46TH R.F., RR.F. 


VII. 


“LIAISON.” Perhaps the 
Navy has a deeper apprecia- 
tion of the true meaning of 
the word than the Junior 
Service, That, after all, may 
be attributed to the surfeit 
of “liaison” which the Army 
experienced during the years 
of Armageddon. 

Fertunately for us, many 
sailormen eame to live on 
shore. The intricacies of 
the Russian dwelling com- 
pletely mastered and mysti- 
fied them, The deceitful 
nature of a Russian loft lies 
in its planked floor, If one 
treads on the plank nearest 
the door, the immediate result 
is the upsetting of the lime- 
juice jar in the far corner. 
But as the liquid merely 
trickles down through the 
floor on to the backs of the 
sheep who happen to live be- 
neath, it is a matter of small 
concern to the experienced 
dweller. 

After some days of living 
in lofts, it became clear to 
our naval comrades that the 
failings of Russian floors were 
really a trivial matter com- 
pared to the immersion of a 
sixty-pounder gun. 

The Navy on the Dvina ex- 
celled themselves in the matter 
of the sixty-pounders. There 
were only two of these, and 


one suffered somewhat from 
its prolonged baptism in the 
river. 


The Royal Engineers, 
assisted by large numbers of 
Russian soldiers, succeeded 


after great effort in loading 
Number One gun from the 
beach on te the deck of a river 
lighter, H.M.S. Oildrum the 
Second. The tug Levic, a 
strangely obstinate tug by 
nature, proceeded to tow the 
loaded lighter up river, On 
the Dvina, whatsoever the 
Services propose, native tugs 
and the skippers thereof 
invariably dispose. The Levic, 
with true Russian nonchalance, 
became too exhausted to tow 
the Oildrum close inshore. 

Lengthy consultations of 
artillery, engineer, and infantry 
officers ensued, interrupted at 
intervals by sudden squalls of 
violent Russian from the 
Levic’s captain. Finally it was 
agreed to pull the lighter 
ashore by ropes. These were 
affixed to the Oildrum. Every 
available man on the beach 
was commandeered to pull. 

The strain began. 

This sudden effort aroused 
the torpid Levic. She made 
an expiring attempt, which, 
instead of producing a favour- 
able result, merely caused the 
entanglement of the ropes in 
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some of the numerous angles 
of the Oildrum. 

With consistent dignity and 
grace, the sixty-pounder slid 
into sixteen feet of Dvina river, 
where it disintegrated into its 
various component parts. 

After many days, the Navy 
plus divers and cranes fished 
up the gun. It was success- 
fully reassembled, and, as a 
reward for their work, the 
sailors were allowed to drag 

-the gun some thousand yards 
or more, use it on the enemy, 
and drag it back again. 

Being at war, one had to ob- 
serve the results of the shoot- 
ing of the guns. After much 
practice the naval gunlayers 
appreciated the art of hitting 
some target in front by aiming 
at a stick behind. It puzzled 
them at first, but eventually it 
was regarded as a. sound 
method, and not merely a mad 
Army fantasy. The naval ob- 
servers cast some aspersions on 
the strength of the R.E. ladders 
which led to the observation 
post (I regret to say, in a 
church), and their final arrival 
in what they termed “a glori- 
fied dovecot”’ led one to regard 
them as super-critics. 

As they carefully explained 
to the artillery observation 
officer, the dovecot was hardly 
as comfortable as the turret. 
If one moved a foot to the 
right, one fell down the ladder. 
A foot to the left, and 
the floor either collapsed or 
threatened to do so. Mend- 
ing the floor was quite out of 
the question. This on the 

_ authority of the R.E. corporal, 
who worked the telephones in 
the dovecot. The Royal En- 
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gineers on Troitsa beach had 
unfortunately exhausted their 
supply of nails. They had in- 
dented on the base for supplies, 
but the nail barge was fast 
aground. It was therefore 
manifestly impossible to mend 
the floor. 

“Well, here you are, old 
thing. In front of the village 
—can you see the village ?— 
and to the left there’s a yellow 
sandbank.” 

The speaker is the artillery 
liaison officer. The two naval 
officer observers strain to see 
the yellow sandbank. 

“There’s a trench all along 
the top of it.” 

That they take for granted, 
not being able to perceive any 
signs of a trench. 

“Now that cutting in the 
middle is a road coming down. 
On the left of the cutting 
there’s a black slit. See it? 
That’s an ‘Emma G’ post. 
Now go right about 300 yards. 
You see a elump of trees with 
a cemetery on top just to the 
right of it.” 

The bewildered observers, 
after searching the horizon for 
a cemetery above trees, faintly 
murmur an affirmative. 

“There’s another ‘Emma G’ 
in a blockhouse on the edge of 
the bank close to the trees. 
A trench runs around the 
back of the trees to the vil- 
lage, and there are _ block- 
houses all along the cemetery.” 

The complete enemy dis- 
positions having thus been re- 
vealed to the observers, they 
agree that their efforts shall 
be directed toward shelling 
the “Emma G ” on the left of 
the cutting. Three o’clock in 
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the afternoon is fixed as the 
time for the shoot. 

The hour arrives. Once 
more the observers are in the 
dovecot. The landscape is un- 
changed, the target as obscure. 
A herd of cows are browsing on 
the edge of the sandbank, while 
an elderly Russian peasant 
wanders in front of the cutting. 
There is frantie buzzing and re- 
crimination over the telephone, 

“Is Namber One ready yet?” 

‘* Another five minutes.” 

Daring the interval the cows 
wander down to the river, 
drink, and commence to re- 
turn. The old peasant leads 
them homeward. More ex- 
citement on the telephone. 
The gun is ready. Range and 
defiection having been cor- 
rected, there follows the order 
to fire. 

The church tower rocks, and 
a colossal cloud of black smoke 
appears about a hundred yards 
behind the retiring cows. The 
peasant and the cows disap- 
pear bsfore the smoke-clond 
vanishes, 

“‘Up 400.” 

“ Right-o.” 

‘“« Fire,” 

Another cloud, behind the cut- 
ting this time. Andsoon. The 
fifth round drops about twenty- 
five yards in front of a house in 
the village. The smoke clears 
away. Anold peasant woman, 
annoyed at the interruption, 
emerges from the house and 
gathers in her washing, which 
hangs on 4 line in close prox- 
imity to the last burst. Then 
she goes in again. 

The amazing difference be- 
tween the first shot and the 
last is attributed to the play- 
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ful nature of the gunlayers. 
They are vehemently requested 
not to amuse themselves with 
the gun, but to keep te the 
same range, deflection, and 
target. 

Leng argument ensues, in 
which the gunlayers point 
out that they are firing at 
the same range and deflection 
as at the commencement of 
the shoot. If the gun mis- 
behaves, it obviously is due 
to its long immersion in the 
waters of the Dvina. There 
being no gainsaying this 
argument, the Navy decides 
to go to tea. 

Thus ends the day’s shoot. 

The versatility of the sea- 
men was magnificent. Some 
of them lunched at Siskoe 
with a lovable Russian priest, 
& man possessed of a simplic- 
ity and charm that evoked 
admiration in even the most 
eritical of ebservers. 

Prior to luncheon, the father 
sang a long and monotonous 
grace in his own language. 
Through the interpreter he 
inquired if his gallant Eng- 
lish guests sang their grace. 
The Navy rose to the occa- 
sion. They always sang their 
grace. If their host cared to 
listen they would do so. 

With solemn faces, three 
naval officers and four mili- 
tary officers sang the old 
nursery rhyme— 


‘Three blind mice, 


See how they run, .. .” 


No one was more pleased than 
the priest, though his request 
for a translation of the grace 
met with a somewhat evasive 
answer. 
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VIII, 


In passing, one must pay 
tribute to the officers and men 
of the Mereantile Marine, whe 
played their part, and at times 
an unpleasant part, in the 
campaign. 

The Walton Belle, before the 
fateful year of 1914, was a 
paddle-steamer at Margate. 
_ Eventually she arrived in the 

Dvina, and in an emergency 
was used to convey supposedly 
loyal Russian troops to deal 
with a difficult situation at 
Onega, The vessel was manned 
by unarmed Mercantile Marine 
ratings. The Russian troops 
were thoroughly equipped, and 
_ armed with rifles and Lewis 
guns. 

On arriving at Onega—at 
that time in the hands of the 
Bolshevik mutineers—the first 
lieutenant with two men went 
ashore, and with a Lewis gun 
cleared the village in the 
vicinity of the docks. The 
loyal Russians, armed to the 
teeth, could not be induced 
to follow. Belaying-pins and 
other persuasive weapons fin- 
ally resulted in a few going 
ashore. The first lieuten- 
ant, being then in  posses- 
sion of several Bolshevik 
prisoners, finding the Rus- 
sians unwilling to follow, 
abandoned his attack. He 
realised, and very wisely, that 
it was hardly possible to 
capture the town- with two 
other ratings. 

The Bolsheviks, having now 
recovered from their alarm, 
counter-attacked, and the Wal- 
ton Belle escaped from Onega 


under heavy shell and machine- 
gun fire, 

On the voyage back to Arch- 
angel the four or five Bolo 
prisoners succeeded in disarm- 
ing their guard, threw a bomb 
at the captain, and proceeded 
to clean up the ship. 

They completely subdued 
the two hundred heavily-armed 
Russians. The situation was 
entirely in favour of the Bol- 
sheviks till it was taken in 
hand by one of the Mercantile 
Marine ratings, who appeared 
on deck with a shot-gun and 
blew the heads off two of the 
mutineers, one with the right 
barrel and the other with the 
left. 

This subdued the state of 
turmoil till the port was 
reached. Considerable excite- 
ment was created by her 
arrival. §.0.S. signals were 
being fired, and Lewis guns 
and rifles were being dis- 
charged on the unfortunate 
paddle-steamer. 

A boarding party from 
H.M.S. Fox finally quieted 
the excited and mutinous 
Russians. 

Our naval friends had many 
regrets in leaving Russia, 
They had hoped to get away 
all their ships, even the 
wresked Sword Dance, but 
time and fate were against 
them. The Sword Dance 
struck a Bolo mine in June, 
just belew Troitsa, and sank 
in fourteen feet of water, It 
was hoped, as the damage was 
all forward, to lift her and 
repair her at Archangel. 
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The stern was floated by 
fitting a cofferdam down to 
the main-deck and pumping 
out the after-part of the ship 
abaft the engine-room. The 
bows were afterwards lifted 
by @ erane assisted by two 
large wooden lighters. 

The operations were ren- 
dered most difficult by the 
absence of rise and fall of tide, 
and by the swift current which 
hampered the divers. 

Unfortunately the damage 
from the mine proved more 
extensive than was expected, 
and it was found impossible 
to eover the damaged part 
with a padded canvas sheet 
and pump the vessel out— 
before the day fixed for the 
final evacuation from Troitsa 
in September, 

As lifted, the ship, lighters, 
and crane drew no more than 
five feet nine inches, but as 
there was only four feet six 
inches of water on one of the 
shallows, there was in the end 
no alternative but to blow her 
up. And blown up she was 
with eleven eleetrically - fired 
depth charges. 

But not before the captain 
of the ship had recovered his 
best tunic and his bottle of 
hair-oil, 

The difficulty of the fresh 
meat supply was more easily 
solved by our naval friends 
than by ourselves. Our con- 
seiences were not so elastic. 
Cattle and sheep strolled about 
in a most tantalising manner 
in all parts ef the line, save 
“No Man’s Land.” Animal 
Sagacity may have been re- 
sponsible for their avoidance 
of that area, yet they gathered 
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in large numbers on the river 
banks. The natural result 
was a distinct differenee in 
naval and military diets. 
Only once in the campaign 
did we secure a cow. One 
with suicidal tendencies, or of 
too adventurous a disposition, 
succeeded in strangling itself 
in an intricate mass of barbed 
wire, Whatever its motives, 
the act of self-saerifice was 
most deeply appreciated by all 
neighbouring messes, The 
event, however, brought forth 
copieus tears from the un- 
fortunate peasant owner—a 
war widow. Compensation 
eventually matured in the 
shape of a new cow, @ gift 
which resulted in the kissing 
of the feet of any British officer 
who ventured in or near the 
gratified woman’s dwelling. 
It is not always easy to 
deal with the Russian peasant, 
as the D.A.D.S. and T., whose 
lot it was to sell surplus 
horses, can testify. To call 
the populace together, one 
warns all the sterastas (head- 
men). The place of the sale 
is notified to them. Large 
numbers of bewhiskered Rus- 
sian peasants gather at the 
appointed time. The first 
horse is displayed. The peas- 
ant desiring to purchase asks 
what price the seller is willing 
to accept. The latter names 
a price double that which he 
expects eventually te receive. 
The peasant walks away 
and ponders. After some 
meditation he returns and 
offers about half of what he 
is prepared to give. 
‘‘Oh dear! No! no!” the 
seller answers. 
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A long explanation is at once 
commenced by the prospective 
buyer. He draws attention to 
the unfortunate weather that 
has been experienced, the 
failure of the crop, the ab- 
normal size of his family— 
anything that will conduce to 
the consideration of a reduction 
in price. The actual price 
asked is never queried. But 
the tales of misfortune mul- 

tiply. 

_ The buyer retorts that the 
offeris absurd and walks away. 
Eventually the peasant re- 
turns and makes a fresh offer, 
which is again rejected. This 
performance continues, some- 
times for several hours, till 
the Russian makes a fair offer 
for the animal, which is 
promptly accepted. Time is 
nothing to the Russian, To- 
morrow is as good as to-day. 
It is evident that a particular 
buyer means to secure a par- 
ticular horse, and the only 
way to sell is to be untiringly 
obstinate, till he eventually 
offers a reasonable figure. And 
the Russian peasant is an 
expert at judging horses and 
their value, 

Yet the peasantry is extra- 
ordinarily superstitious. The 
one curieus example that eame 
directly under my notice was 
in connection with the pigeon, 
though at the actual time I 
was ignorant of its significance, 

We had been shooting duck 
on the left bank of the river in 
the early morning. Returning 
to Mutiny Village, we saw a 
number of pigeon feeding in 
the track ahead, The possi- 
bility of ownership deterred 
us from disturbing and shoot- 
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ing at them. Inquiries among 
the villagers produced the 


welcome news that the birds 
were no one’s property and 
were wild, Proposals to shoot 
them, however, provoked a 
copious flow of tears from one 
peasant woman, who pitifully 
entreated us to allow them to 
live, All attempts to discover 
a reason for her entreaties 
merely resulted in more tears 
and cries of anguish. A few 
mornings after the same 
peasant woman was observed 
feeding the pigeons with dried 
peas. The incident passed 
from our minds. 

Months afterward, I learned 
the explanation, The Russian 
peasantry, though outwardly 
most devout and religious, 
retain nevertheless several 
remarkable superstitious be- 
liefs. One of the most pre- 
valent is, that on death the 
soul of the departed passes into 
and for three weeks remains in 
the bedy of a pigeon. The 
bereaved relatives and friends, 
ignorant of the identity of the 
possessed pigeon, feed for the 
allotted time all pigeons in the 
village, in the earnest hepe 
that they may give susten- 
ance to the particular pigeon 
containing the soul of the 
departed, 

The death of that pigeon 
means the cemplete death of 
the soul—why, I have never 
been able to discover. The 
peasant woman of many tears 
and sighs had had the mis- 
fortune to lose her son and her 
infant babe through shell-fire 
during the attack on Troitsa, 
Hence the tears and protesta- 
tions—a singular example of 
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the persistence of an ancient 
superstition. 

The blissful ignorance of the 
Russian peasant woman moved 
us alternately to laughter and 
despair. On occasions T.N.T. 
bembs were dismantled, and 
the empty brass sticks of the 
fuses and detonators were cast 
aside. The ehildren of one 
village, discovering them, 
treated the tubes as English 
children treat barley - sugar 
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sticks. Expostulations, gesti- 
culations, and frantic appeals 
to the wemen of the village, 
tending to show that T.N.T. 
tubes were not really good 
diet for children, merely re- 
sulted in one mother producing 
a perfectly good Stokes bomb 
detonator, which her daughter 
Metia had been in the habit of 
sucking, and inquiring if it 
might be regarded as nourish- 
ing food, 


IX, 


The original plan of the 
Russian Relief Force had been 
clearly defined. Granted fav- 
eurable circumstances and 
attendant good luck, it was 
proposed, in ee-eperation with 
the naval flotilla, te make a 
lightning advance down the 
Dvina river as far as Kotlas, 
effect a junction with the then 
victorious armies of Admiral 
Koltchak, hand ever the ner- 
thern line to the Russians, 
start them on a _ combined 
movement towards Petrograd, 
and then te evacuate vid Arch- 
angel, ere the freezing-up of 
that port. Admittedly it was 
an ambitious scheme, requiring 
no small amount of dash and 
vigour on the part of both of 
His Majesty’s Services, as 
Kotlas is some 450 miles from 
Archangel. The period allot- 
ted for the complete operation 
was short. The advance was 
planned to commence on the 
first day of July, and all troeps 
had te be down river at the 
base by the first day of Oot- 
ober. 

Three main factors contri- 


buted to the abandenment of 
the plan: Koltchak’s failure; 
the Russian troops in the North; 
the sudden outcry in the British 
press for an immediate with- 
drawal, 

Experience has shown that 
the Russian troops rarely, if 
ever, conserve all the advan- 
tages they gain in a successful 
attack. Once the enemy is 
routed, the pursuit naturally 
begins, according to all pre- 
eepts ef war; but there must 
come a stage when the ad- 
vance goes beyond the limit 
of supplies, unless the services 
responsible are amazingly 
rapid. 

The Russians, in a successful 
attack, invariably overstepped 
the mark, exhausted them- 
selves, ran out of supplies, 
and, on account of the dis- 
tances involved in the opera- 
tions, plaeed their lines of 
communication in jeopardy. 
Then the enemy, falling back 
on his bases, and able to bring 
fresh troops into action, not 
only checked any further pro- 
gress, but began to reeover 
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lost ground. Koltchak re- 
treated rapidly, and all hopes 
ef reaching Kotlas vanished. 

Of the defection of the Rus- 
sian troops I have perhaps said 
sufficient. They presented one 
of the most difficult factors in 
the whele of the campaign. 

At the same time strong 
pressure was being exercised 
through certain channels in 
Eogland for an immediate 
_ withdrawal of all treops from 
Nerth Russia. Evacuation in 
the face of the enemy, par- 
ticularly when the enemy is 
thoroughly cognisant of the 
movement, is a difficult pro- 
ceeding. Arm-chair critics, and 
there were many such in Eng- 
land at that time, fail to 
realise the terrific respensi- 
bilities invelved in bringing 
away troops from a theatre of 
war in face of the enemy. 
Three hundred miles of river 
separated the force from the 
port of embarkation. The 
villages on the banks were in- 
clined to be pro-Bolshevik. If 
the demagogues, who at this 
period were shrieking “ Evacu- 
ate Russia!” to the Govern- 
ment, had even for twenty- 
four hours been present on the 
Dvina, it is possible that, de- 
spite all their stubbornness 
and ignorance, they mighi 
have realised the difficulties of 
the situation, and possibly the 
folly of leaving North Russia 
to herself. It does not come 
within my province to say 
which of the three factors 
wielded the greatest influence 
in the abandonment of all our 
plans in North Russia, but it 
is a convincing fact that the 
last of the three reasons I have 
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given did, unfortunately, result 
in a veritable clearance of the 
northern country. 

In addition to these reasons, 
however, there were others 
more immediately concerning 
the forces engaged on the 
river, Enemy minefields were 
considerable and dangerous. 
The absence of rise and fall of 
water resulted in mines being 
laid faster than they could be 
swept. Heavy lesses had 
already been incurred in clear- 
ing the river from Tulgas to 
Troitsa, and the operation had 
extended over seven days. 

Behind the enemy’s mine- 
fields lay his flotilla. He had 
not suffered greatly, having no 
mines to deal with. His way 
ef retreat was free. On the 
British side there was no 
railway. The river was amaz- 
ingly low, and transport by 
water could not be relied upon. 
Roads were bad, bridges un- 
equal to the strain of heavy 
artillery (if we had had any), 
and teams of heavy horses did 
not exist. 

All these difficulties made 
the prospect of an advance 
doubtful. In withdrawing, 
other equally important faetors 
had to be considered. 

Hundreds of very loyal 
Russians had been living in 
the security of the British pro- 
tection for many months. To 
leave them to their probable 
fate on our evacuation was 
unthinkable, It was proposed 
(and eventually arranged) to 
give them an opportunity of 
leaving the country first, and 
to this end shipping and river 
transport had to be collected 
and utilised. The condition of 
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the river militated against this 
work to a great degree. 
Finally, it beoame necessary to 
evolve a very extensive plan 
for evacuation, the first move 
of which came into operation 
on August the tenth. 

It was vital to strike a blew 
at the enemy’s forces opposing 
us. There was much comment 
and criticism in the English 
press as to whether that blow 
was or was not offensive action 
and nothing else, In order to 
obtain freedom of movement 
for an operation so delicate as 
a complete evacuation, it was 
necessary seriously to cripple 
the enemy’s fighting force. 
That was done, 

The mining of the river, in 
order to obstruct and delay 
appreciably the inevitable sub- 
sequent advance of the Bel- 
shevik flotilla, was necessary, 
a3 it would enable many ships 
of the British naval force en- 
gaged to get down river as 
soon as the depth of water 
permitted. 

The question of the Russian 
troops— who would remain 
and, it was hoped, safeguard 
Archangel—was not lost sight 
of. Elaborate plans for the 
holding of successive lines 
were drawn up. These lines 
were held, and to-day the 
-Russian troops have advanced 
in front of them. 

These, therefore, were the 
problems confronting us at 
the commencement of August. 
The plans for a complete evacu- 
ation having been adopted, the 
details were carefully worked 
out, and the first stage, that 
of an offensive, culminated on 
August the tenth in a most 
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amazing victory for the com- 
bined British and Russian 
arms, 

The enemy at this time, with 
@ strength of approximately 
6000 men, eighteen guns, and 
hundreds of machine-guns and 
trench mortars, was holding a 
series of defences astride the 
Dvina river. His positions 
were strongly entrenched and 
wired, and his strong points 
consisted of log blockhouses, 
which proved te be considerable 
obstacles. On the right bank, 
his front line ran along the 
south bank of the Selmenga 
river, and on the left bank, in 
front of Nijni Seltso, The 
flanks stretched into the forest 
about two miles on either side 
of the Dvina. Another mile 
farther each way and all 
human habitation disappeared. 
Swamps, deep and impassable, 
took the place of the solid 
earth, and all operations in 
that area were out of the 
The depth of the 
position to be attacked was 
from eight to ten miles, and at 
this period the enemy’s morale 
was good, 

There was a remarkable 
disparity in the numbers on 
the opposing sides. General 
Sadleir-Jackson had but twe 
battalions of infantry, neither 
of them at full strength, two 
companies of machine-guns, 
one cempany of Royal En- 
gineers, and a brigade of 
Russian troops less one bat- 
talion, The actual fighting 
strength of a Russian battal- 
ion was about three hundred 
bayonets. Our past experiences 
with the Russians hardly 
justified a great degree of trust 
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being reposed in the brigade, 
yet, contrary to expectations, 
those employed in the battle 
on the right bank performed 
amazing feats of valour. 

A frontal attack on the 
position was unthinkable. 
The Bolshevik was too alert 
and his defences too strong. 
The plan of attack, therefore, 
resolved itself into a com- 
plete enveloping movement of 
the whole of the defenees of 
each bank, supported by a 
direct attack on the mine- 
fields by the naval mine- 
clearance service. Elaborate 
reconnaissance of the flanks 
was conducted. Incredible as 
it may seem, the enemy did 
not suspect an intention to 
outflank him. Scouts led by 
Russian wood-trackers actu- 
ally traversed his flanks, and 
entered the villages miles 
behind his line. So poor was 
his observation on the right 
flank of his position that one 
British sergeant penetrated to 
within one hundred yards of 
his line, and observed humor- 
ously in his report that the 
sentry on duty was a China- 
man, who seemed to be 
asleep, 

The whole success of the 
operation depended on the 
absolute accuracy of these 
patrel reports. From their 
observations, and the result 
of aerial reconnaissance, forest 
maps were compiled — maps 
that eventually were issued 
to all junior commanders— 
and upon these data the 
battle was fought. 

Preparing for an attack in 
the midst of a peasantry 
frankly pro- Bolshevik, was 
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attended by grave dangers 
of espionage. While the 
Russians were apparently well 
disposed towards us, at the 
same time they were aware 
of our coming withdrawal. 
It behoved them, therefore, 
to prepare for the arrival 
of the Bolshevik, and the 
manner of ingratiating them- 
selves with the enemy was 
obviously to supply inferma- 
tion as to the British plans 
and movements, 

Applications to pass through 
the lines into “No Man’s 
Land” were made daily. Their 
cows had. strayed, they wanted 
to pick berries, er to gather 
mushrooms, or to cut wood for 
the winter. Stern prohibitions 
brought floods of tears. They 
would most assuredly perish in 
the bitter winter unless they 
had wood, hunger would over- 
take them if they had no berries, 
cows were not easily purchased, 
On the rare occasions that 
peasants were allowed to go, 
care was taken to thoroughly 
frighten them before they left. 
Whether the Bolshevik gleaned 
much information frem those 
particular sources is difficult 
to say, but the fact remains 
that he did possess a very in- 
timate knowledge of the actual 
organisation of the forces 
epposing him, though he was 
strangely ignorant of the plans 
of attaek, 

That was undoubtedly due 
to the measures taken to 
mystify the enemy and the 
local peasantry. Troops were 
sent nine and ten miles away 
to work on forest roads that 
would never have been used in 
any event, The British soldiery 
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was hardly pleased at this 
development of events, They 
were vaguely aware of the 
impending attack, and to be 
marched out into the forest 
and ordered to lay logs on 
muddy tracks was considered 
® crowning insult. The fall 
of every log was accompanied 
by appalling language, but 
they did their work well, and 
the Bolshevik was completely 
puzzled as to why we were 
repairing a road ten miles in 
the opposite direction te the 
front. 

Bombing and shelling of the 
enemy’s positions practically 
ceased a fortnight before the 
attack. A desultory shell was 
sent over from day to day, and 
the obvious conelusion that the 
Bole jumped to was that we 
were too busy packing up to 
go home to bother about sheot- 
ing at him. Alas! he was the 
more deceived. 

The greatest need in the 
preparations, and the great- 
est trial, was transport. Coun- 
try carts were the only vehicles 
available. A ukase went forth 
for a eompulsory hiring from 
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@ vast area on both sides of 
the river. Two or three morn- 
ings before the attack the 
carts began to gather. It 
was # tremendous concourse, 
Men and women and 
dren, uncles and aunts, cousins 
and nephews and nieces, all 
driving their own droshkies, 
swarmed round the habitation 
of the Service Corps officer 
responsible. They lived in 
huge marquees specially erect- 
ed for them. Eleven hundred 
drivers, with eleven hundred 
herses and eleven hundred 
earts, were finally collected. 
No payment in money was 
made for all this transport; 
but they were paid in sugar, 
tea, and flour—at the rate of 
a pound of flour, a seventh 
of a pound ef sugar, and a 
twenty-eighth of a pound of 
tea for every day that they 
worked with the force, the 
period reckoning from the day 
they left their native village 
till the day of their return. 

And as these commodities 
were rare treasures, they con- 
sidered themselves well recom- 
pensed. 


(To be continued.) 
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I, THE BETRAYAL, 


THE first level rays of the 
sun had scarcely touched the 
highest peaks of the distant 
ranges when from the tall 
millet crop in the foreground 
there emerged the figure of a 
man, Slowly and cautiously 
_ he came out of the covert, and 
carefully he scanned the sur- 
rounding eountry befere he 
advanced. Behind him lay 
the border-land, ridge after 
ridge ef harsh inhospitable 
hills, devoid of trees, and, as 
regards the lower ones, re- 
deemed from complete sterility 
only by scattered tufts of 
dried-up grass. The rising 
sun lit up, in the far distance, 
ene great peak which, even 
now in the autumn, glistened 
whitely in its mantle of snow, 
but failed to disclose the forests 
which relieved its lower slopes, 
and the great ridge to the 
right and left of it, from the 
barrenness of the hills along 
the border itself. From the 
foot-hills the plain stretched 
away to the dim herizon, dot- 
ted with infrequent tree- 
clumps, and marked here and 
there with patches ef ripen- 
ing crops. 

Faiz Ullah, the Wazir, had 
crossed the border-line during 
the night, and had lain till 
dawn in the millet field. He 
satisfied himself that no one 
was watching him as he 
emerged into the open, and 
quickly made his way to where 
the unmetalled road, which 


served the Border, ran, and 
turning tewards the distant 
cantonment, whieh was his 
goal, commenced the long 
walk in, secure in the know- 
ledge that the Government 
had ne knowledge of such of 
his misdeeds as would make 
it unsafe for him to put him- 
self within its power. 

His movements were not, 
however, those of a man with 
an easy conscience, Without 
putting himself in the wrong 
by actually hiding, it was 
neticeable that he, as much 
as possible, avoided coming 
face to face with the few 
people who were using the 
read; and when he approached 
the cantenment and wayfarers 
became numerous, he betook 
himself to one ef the many 
paths and made his way in, 
for the last mile or two, across 
country. On the road he 
would meet men ef his own 
tribe coming and going; in 
the fields he would only meet 
the tillers of the soil, dwellers in 
British territory, which suited 
his plans, : 

In a shady corner of the 
little frontier station lay the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s bun- 
galow, situated in a pleasant 
garden laid out with lawns and 
flowering shrubs. Close by, 
well separated but conveniently 
at hand, was the Kacheri, where 
he saw those, whether British 
subjects or trans - frontier 
tribesmen, who had business 
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with him. It would have been 
® much more ignorant man 
than Faiz Ullah who did not 
know that it was to the Ka- 
chert that he should go rather 
than to the private house; but 
if any one had been watching 
him, he would have noticed 
that he twice passed the gate 
of the court-house on the other 
side of the read, taking no in- 
terest in what was going on 
within, whereas, when he came 
to the gate of the bungalow, 
he looked keenly towards the 
house as if seeking an eppor- 
tunity te enter, The chance 
presented itself as he turned 
in the road for the third time. 
A red-coated chaprassi, whose 
gold-lacing proclaimed him to 
be in the service of the lord of 
the district, was coming slowly 
up the drive with a bundle of 
papers under hisarm. Tohim 
the Wazir quickly turned. 

“T wish te see the Sahib,” 
he said. 

‘* Doubtless,” came the reply. 
** Many wish to see the Sahib, 
Go to the Kacheri and in your 
turn you will see him. Here 
you may not come.” 

**Fool! Do you think that I 
do not. know how to make a 
report in the ordinary way. 
Be quick and take me where I 
can speak quietly to him, for I 
have news for his ear alone, 
which he will be glad to know. 
I may not be seen at the Ka- 
chert, where many Wazirs come, 
At least, if I cannot see him 
at onee, take me where I can 
sit quietly in a corner until he 
comes. Nay, I have nothing 
for you, but you will be sorry 
if you do not let him know 
that Iam here. Tell him it is 
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Faiz Ullah of Raghza: he 
knows my name and has spoken 
with me before.” 

The man was se obviously in 
earnest, so urgent in his rough 
appeal, that the cheprassi de- 
cided to report his wish for a 
private interview, well know- 
ing that many a man came to 
see his master whose presence 
it would be unwise to adver- 
tise. He therefore called to a 
fellow orderly, and leaving him 
to look after the Wazir in a 
secluded part of the garden, 
he himself went te take the 
Deputy-Commissioner’s orders 
on the subject. The directions 
that he received were that the 
applicant, if he urgently needed 
a private interview, might wait 
until the morning’s work was 
ended; and Faiz Ullah, well 
satisfied with gaining his point, 
sat down contentedly where he 
was in the garden. 

Presently, as he waited and 
watched, the figure of an Eng- 
lishman appeared from the 
direction of the bungalow, and 
made its way towards him at 
a leisurely pace. It was that 
of a youngish man, with a 
well-knit figure, dressed in an 
old tweed coat and a pair of 
grey flannels, with an alert 
sunburnt face and dark-grey 
eyes, that looked lighter than 
they really were against the 
tan of his skin. He walked 
forward slowly, with his hands 
deep in his coat pockets, talk- 
ing to an Indian dressed in 
semi-European clothes. He 
took no notice whatever of the 
Wazir until, when quite close 
to him, the latter, who had 
risen to his feet, gave him the 
somewhat cavalier salutation 
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of the independent Frontier 
tribesman, who acknowledges 
no master, Then— 

“What brings you into 
Daudabad?” he said, in a pur- 
posely casual tone. 

“T come to tell a tale, Sahib. 
If you wish me to speak before 
the Tehsildar, I will do so; but 
this is a tale which must go no 
further, or there will be little 
profit in the telling of it.” 

“You may speak,” was the 
reply, “There is nothing you 
can tell that the Tehsildar 
Sahib may not hear, nor much 
you ean tell that he does not 
know already.” 

“Aye, Sahib. He knows 
much, and many go to him 
who fear to go to you. For 
me, I have come straight to 
you, and my tale he does not 
know, nor any on this side of 
the border but myself alone.” 

“ Say on then,” replied the 
Englishman, and, seating him- 
self on the edge of a dry irri- 
gation runnel, he leant forward 
with his chin en his hand and 
his eyes fixed on the narrator 
as he told his story. 

**You know, Sahib, the vil- 
lage of Tut Kalan? The Hindus 
of the village are rich beyond 
the ordinary, and of the Hindus, 
Jiuna is the richest. Many a 
raider has thought longingly 
upon him, but he has been well 
protected by the malik, Khajir 
Khan. Now, it has lately come 
to our ears across the border 
that Khajir Khan is absent on 
@ visit to his uncle at Mian 
Wali. His eldest son is with 
him, his brother, Shah Sowar, 
is dying or dead. A raid on 
Tut Kalan has therefore been 
arranged for to-morrow night, 
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and the meeting-place is in a 
nala which leads up from the 
river to the Paran Pass. The 
men are to be there before 
dawn to-morrow morning, and 
will lice up in a cave at the head 
of the nala during the day 
and start out for Tut Kalan as 
soon as it is dark to-morrow 
night. The details of the place 
I can tell to any of your men 
who have been in that part.” 

“Yes,” said the Deputy- 
Commissioner, ‘‘I myself know 
the nala, and oan follow all 
you say. But tell me, who is 
the leader of the gang, and 
who are going with him?” 

Faiz Ullah hesitated a mo- 
ment before replying, and then, 
in a sullen shamefaced man- 
ner, he said— 

*“ MakhmadShsah leads them, 
and with him are fourteen men 
of his old gang, and it may be 
one or two strangers.” 

“Makhmad!” ejaculated the 
Tehsildar quickly ; ‘“‘ Makhmad 
is your wife’s brother, is he 
not?” 

“* Aye, he is my wife’s brother 
as you say, but what has that 
to do with you? Ihave told 
you what will be, and it is for 
you to say whether you will 
act on it and what the in- 
formation is worth to you. 
You have all the plan as it 
was arranged in my own 
courtyard at Raghza. What 
I have told yeuis true. Now, 
give me what is mine and let 
me go.” 

“Not so fast,” said the 
Englishman, who had sat 
thinking during the latter 
part of the conversation. 
‘You have come of your own 
free will, and you may go when 
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you like. Your news is of the 
best, if it is true, and you 
know that your reward will 
be both ample and prompt 
when it has been proved; but 
if I am to act on what you 
say, I must have the whole 
story, and also the reason why 
you, who are closely connected 
with Makhmad, and who have 
raided with him before now, 
should have come to betray 
him. Nay”—as the Wazir 
started with a muttered ex- 
clamation—“ think nothing of 
the word. I am but speaking 


plainly, that we may the sooner 


have done with talk and get 
to deeds. Tell me then your 
whole mind, that I may 
judge of the truth of your 
story.” 

‘Very well, you shall have 
it. It is true that Makhmad is 
my wife’s brother. Never have 
I walked in any but a straight 
path. You say I have raided 
with him, but be that as it may, 
I have fought with him, have 
shared my food and my blanket 
with him, and never thought to 
turn on him. But little has he 
treated me as a brother, and 
now would take from me what 
I have left.” 

He stepped speaking and 
walked a few paces this way 
and that across the shady 
lawn, as if to cellect his 
thoughts, and then went on. 

“He lent me money many 
years ago—lent it on interest 
on a bend, as if I had been a 
stranger and not his near 
relative. I was glad to have 
it at the time, and the terms 
were no worse than I could get 
from the bania. Then things 
went wrong with me. My 
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enterprises — whatever they 
were, it matters not now — 
brought more danger than 
gain. My fields were un- 
irrigated and rain was scarce 
just then. I had to sell a field 
to pay my interest and live. 
Then I planned a kareze, & 
subterranean water-cut, from 
the stream to my fields, which 
would make me independent 
of rain. It was to have cost 
me three hundred rupees, and 
once more I borrowed from 
Makhmad. The kareze cost 
me, not three hundred, but five 
hundred rupees. The water 
came, but so did the rain, and 
prices were low, and again I 
could not pay my interest. 
And then came Makhmad to 
me to say that he was hard 
pressed for money — before 
Allah he lies—and must have 
principal and interest of some, 
if not all, his money, He gave 
me a week for my answer, and 
I went and sat on the hill-tep 
abeve my tower and thought 
and thought, looking down on 
the fields which were my 
father’s and his father’s before 
him. You used the word 
‘betray,’ but what was I to 
do?” 

He put the question, not as 
one who wants an answer, but 
as one who has put it to him- 
self again and again, and to 
whom ever the same answer 
has come. 

“Listen, Sahib, and I'll tell 
you the plan I thought of. 
I knew well the condition of 
things at Tut Kalan. I would 
urge Makhmad to make a raid 
in which I would join, telling 
him that if we succeeded in 
capturing Jiuna or any rich 
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Hindu, there would be money 
enough to tide over the evil 
day, and that if we did not 
succeed, I would sell or hand 
over to him such land as would 
pay what he wanted. But I 
knew that however well we 
did, it weuld only put off my 
difficulties, and I had my own 
plan. Makhmad has no heir 
nearer than my wife. I would 
let the gang assemble, but I 
would not be there. In my 
' place would be the Government 
troops. The cave is a fine 
hiding-place and is little known. 
It has a convenient bolt-hole 
at the back. If, however, the 
hiding-place is known and the 
back door is stepped, there 
is little chances of escaping. 
Makhmad will be killed; er if 
captured, he is a British sub- 
ject and has committed many 
murders. I and my land then 
will be free, for all he has 
comes to my wife, and if there 
is little else, there is my own 
indebtedness to him. There is 
the reward, too, whatever it 
may be. And so I have come, 
Sahib, and have told my story 
—that is all.” 

There was a silence of some 
moments when he had finished, 
which was broken by the 
Englishman. 

“ Well,” he said, “I believe 
you and [I will act on your 
information. But tell me, how 
did you get away without ex- 
citing suspicion, and what will 
you now do?” 

“T am supposed to be buying 
a cow at Kai Khel, Sahib, It 
was known at Raghza that I 
had been bargaining for it, but 
I must be back at my home 
this evening, with a tale that 
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the owner of the cow would 
not accept my price. It will 
then be easy to say I am tired 
with my walk and will follow 
those of the raiders who ge 
from Raghza to the rendezvous. 
The only difficulty is how I 
am to get back in time, and 
for that, Sahib, you must help 
me by sending me out in a 
metor-car as far as the road 
goes. From thence, Allah 
helping me, I ean cross the 
border and come into Raghza 
from the direction of Kai Khel, 
and none will know that I 
have not been there.” 

Some more conversation en- 
sued, chiefly to ascertain the 
exact position of the cave 
the raiders had selected as 
their meeting-place, and to 
settle the amount and date 
of payment of the reward. 
The Wazir was then de- 
spatched in the Deputy-Com- 
missioner’s car, in charge of a 
police non-commissioned officer. 

As the car turned out of the 
gate and passed from view 
dewn the road, the Tehbsildar 
swung round, meved behind a 
bush and spat disgustedly: he 
was a Pathan at heart, in 
spite of the veneer of education 
and civilisation that had made 
him the right-hand man of his 
master in many a difficult and 
elusive inquiry. As he came 
back to his superior, he said in 
English— 

“Forgive me, sir—but that 
such a man should come into 
your presence! Sir, you do 
not know all about that man, 
but I may tell you. For years 
he has lived on Makhmad, has 
borrowed money from him and 
never repaid him, It is for his 
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cause that Makhmad is now a 
poor man. He has ruined him, 
and now he has sold him. In 
- the mission-school I heard the 
story of the man, Jadas, who 
sold his master: here is an- 

other Jadas, as bad as the one 
the Padre Sahib told us 
about,” 
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“You do not doubt the 
story?” 

“No, Sahib, the story is 
true without doubt, and you 
may give orders to get the 
constabulary ready, Even he, 
the son of a pig, was ashamed 
when he spoke. No, no, the 
story is certainly true.” 


II, THE ROUND-UP. 


That evening, in a quiet 
corner of the elub smoking- 
room, three men sat talking 
together. Here they might 
have been seen any evening, 
and their consultation would 
arouse no possible suspicion. 
They were the Daputy-Commis- 
sioner, the senior staff officer of 
the Brigade, and the officer 
commanding the Frentier 
Constabulary. Letters had 
been exchanged earlier in the 
day, and they had now met to 
settle the final details of the 
plan. A troop of cavalry, fifty 
infantry, two machine-guns, 
and one mountain-gun were 
the contribution of the regular 
force. The Constabulary would 
turn out forty rifles. Their 
réle was to bleck the rear exit 
of the eave, while the regular 
infantry advanced up the nala 
at its front. The cavalry 
would be in waiting in case 
they were needed: the gun 
would save much loss of life by 
making the cave, a mere water- 
cut hole in the earthen bank of 
the ravine, untenable for the 
fated raiders. These latter 
were certain to be in cover 
some time before dawn. The 
troops, therefore, would wait 
until daybreak, and would 


then move up from the posi- 
tions close by, which they had 
reached during the night. The 
regulars, who would attack up 
the nala, would defer their 
advance until they learned by 
signal that the Constabulary 
were in position, No recon- 
naissance had been possible, 
but reliable guides were easily 
obtainable. The dispositions 
were such as had been talked 
over and carried out many a& 
time. The whole operation 
was little more than a matter 
of routine in that Station, 
whose chief responsibility was 
@ long line of much-raided 
border, and a short conversa- 
tion settled such points of 
doubt as remained to be dis- 
cussed. 

The night was far spent, 
when a tall hill-man might 
have been seen making his 
way down a rough path in the 
lower foot-hills, on his way 
to the rendezvous, His fine 
physique, his bold bearing, and 
his alert carriage marked him 
for what he was, a leader of 
men. He followed the path in 
the dark without hesitation, as 
one who knew every turn and 
twist of it; and presently, 
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dropping down the steep clay 
side of the nala, he turned 
towards its upper end and 
halted before the black mouth 
of the cave, giving a lew 
whistle, which he repeated 
twice. The answer came in 
three short whistles, and, with- 
out further hesitation, he en- 
tered the cave mouth, and, 
with a gruff greeting, sat 
down. Half the gang had 
already collected, and the 
‘remainder kept dropping in, 
in ones and twos, until the 
number was complete, with 
one exception. Day was be- 
ginning to dawn, and still one 
man was missing. <A look-out 
had been posted at the mouth 
of the cave, and another at the 
second exit, and the rest of the 
party were sitting grouped 
near the entrance, some talk- 
ing in quiet tones, others lying 
stretched in sleep. 

Makhmad Shah was speak- 
ing to an oldish man a little 
apart from the rest, 

“Faiz Ullah should have 
been here ere this,” he was 
saying. ‘‘He did but remain 
behind to eat and rest a while 
after his journey to Kai Khel. 
He knows the read. What 
then has happened to him?” 

“Did he mean te come?” 
the other asked shortly. 

“Aye, surely he did. He 
has never failed me, and this 
raid is of his own devising,” 

‘Why, then, is he not here, 
unless he knows that which 
makes him feel that it is 
safer to be away? I do not 
like it, Makhmad. He should 
be here. Say, are you sure 
you can trust him?” 

“As myself,” replied the 
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leader without a moement’s 
pause. ‘I have tested him, 
and can swear to him as te 
a well-tried knife. We have 
been as brothers these many 
years. He may come yet— 
though, indeed, it is late fer 
that—or something has turned 
him from his purpose, but 
there is no doubt of him.” 
He spoke emphatically, as if 
to point his werds, but a eare- 
ful observer would have said 
that the emphasis was forced, 
and that it belied the troubled 
look that crossed his bold 
features; but almost at that 
moment there occurred that 
which turned his thoughts 
from the subjeot until later, 


when it came back te him 
with redoubled force, 
‘“ Makhmad, Oh, Makh- 


mad!” came the voiee of the 
outloek at the cave mouth in 
low insistent tones, which 
quickly brought the leader 
to his feet. 

He made his way to where 
the other man crouched among 
the clay fragments that littered 
the floor. 

“ What is it?” he asked, 

“‘ Sepoys. I saw two puggris 
at the side of the nala. They 
showed a moment and then 
disappeared, but I saw them 
plainly—khaki with fringes ef 
yellow and black. It is the 
regiment from the Station.’’ 

“Aye. They may know 


nothing about us though, and 


be but passing through on the 
way to Spin Killa post. Many 
a party hasdrunk at the stream 
here on its march.” 

‘¢But these knew, Makhmad. 
They were hiding; one of them 
rose too high, and the other 
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pulled him down. Their faces 
were turned towards us, too, as 
men who search for something 
they have been told to leok out 
for.”’ 

“Very well; that settles it,” 
replied the other, and turning 
to the gang who crouched be- 
hind him in the dark entrance 
he gave his orders, 

“You, Yusaf, and you, Mo- 
hammad Jan, join Bahadur 
here and watch the nala. We 
will make swiftly for the other 
deor. If all is well there and 
you hear my whistle, come 
after us and we can get away 
safely, If not—the sepoys 
may be sorry they have found 
us before they are done with 
us.” 
They started down the 
cavern as quickly as the dark- 
ness and the rough floor would 
allow, but before they had 
passed half the fifty yards of 
its length they were met by 
one of the two men from the 
outlook at the back. 

“The sepoys,” the man 
gasped. ‘‘Many of them, and 
they have lined the bank along 
the edge of the bajara field. 
We cannot get out. They 
crept up close and ran across 
the open to the cover of the 
bank. They are the Border 
Police.” 

‘‘Maiz Ullah has dene this,” 
said a deep voice in the dark- 
ness. ‘*He and none other, 
the faithless son of perdition!”’ 

“Yes,” said Makhmad, 
fiercely, “It is Faiz Ullah, and 
some of us must escape to pay 
him back for his black deed. 
And now, listen, my brothers. 
This will we do, The five from 
Bannuzai and Serai remain 
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here and guard the entrance. 
They cannet advance without 
crossing the open, and I do not 
think they will attack from 
this side; but be vigilant and 
brave. The other eleven and 
myself will fight at the main 
entrance. If either party is 
charged and can drive back 
the attackers, the moment may 
come when we can escape. In 
that ease, all must flee te that 
entrance and fight their way 
into the hills. If not, we must 
kill as many as we can, and it 
may be that Allah will help 
his faithful ones to hold out 
till night and escape in the 
darkness: escape to kill the 
traitor with the dog’s death 
he deserves.” 

The situation was wellnigh 
hopeless, but the raiders, with 
the stoicism, heroic in despair, 
which makes them such for- 
midable antagonists when re- 
duced to the last extremity, 
settled down to sell their lives 
dearly. The opening at the 
back sloped upwards and de- 
bouched on to an open plain. 
To attempt to break out from 
it, with a line of riflemen lying 
ready in good cover at short 
range, meant certain death. 
The main entrance was little 
better. It faced almost down 
the nala; to issue from it a 
man must first drop down to 
the bed of the mala, before 
attempting to find a way out, 
and turn in the direction of the 
hills, but the sides of the nala 
were certainly held by now. 
On the other hand, it was 
impossible to approach the cave 
mouth without exposing one- 
self to fire from those defending 
it, and Makhmad had at least 
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@ faint hope of holding out 
until darkness should make a 
desperate sortie somewhat 
better than suicide. 

He calculated, alas! without 
knowing of the mountain-gun 
that had been brought—a fac- 
tor which changed the whole 
situation. The troops com- 
menced operations by opening 
@ brisk rifle-fire from different 
points, and under its cover 
_ the two machine-guns were 
breught into action. The 
raiders bravely tried to return 
the fire from the shelter afforded 
by the rough fleor of the cave 
mouth, but while they had to 
find a target in men firing from 
cover and well extended, the 
attackers had nothing te do 
but keep up a heavy fusilade 
into the darkness of the gaping 
cavern. There were several 
casualties among the tribesmen, 
while their enemies escaped 
scot-free. 

It was when the fire from 
the cave had been silenced that 
the gun first showed itself. It 
was brought into action at the 
farthest point of the nala from 
which the cave mouth was 
visible. The range was no 
more than three hundred yards, 
and at that distance the gun 
team offered an easy mark 
to the raiders. When the first 
shell rushed past them and 
burst far up the cavern beyond 
them, they saw at ence that 
unless it were stopped their 
fate was absolutely sealed, and 
several of them again went 
forward to open fire, only to 
find that the pitiless hail of 
lead was impossible to face. 
Two of their number at once 
fell, dead or dying, and the re- 
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mainder retreated to crouch 
against the wall, while shell 
after shell struck the walls or 
the roof of the eave, bringing 
down huge masses of clay and 
threatening at every moment 
to bury the surviving raiders. 
For a time they remained 
quiescent, dazed by the heavy 
percussions in that enclosed 
space and half-suffocated by 
fumes and dust, when five of 
the six men of the party at 
the cave mouth sprang up, as 
if guided by « single impulse, 
and rushed into the darkness 
in the hope of gaining the back 
entrance before the way was 
completely stopped by the ruin 
of the cavern. 

One unwounded survivor 
alone remained at his post. 
When the others commenced 
their retreat, Makhmad, who 
was crouching near the en- 
trance in a sheltered niche, 
whieh had till then escaped . 
from the fire of the gun, sprang 
up as if tojoin them. A step 
he took and then stopped and 
returned to the place from 
which he had risen. Like a 
flash of light he saw what their 
situation would be if they suc- 
ceeded in getting through the 
half-choked passage: the cave 
behind them blocked and no 
possible way of escape left but 
the narrow exit issuing on to 
an open plateau, ringed with 
eager enemies. Awful as his 
situation was, he preferred the 
chaos at the cave’s mouth. 
There, if he escaped death 
from the shells, he might still 
sell his life dearly, and so he 
erouched down again to await 
his chance. 

It was a terrible ordeal. The 
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systematic shelling was kept 
up until the cave mouth was 
almost obliterated. To those 
who looked on,it appeared as 
though no living being could 
have escaped death, and the 
leaders of the expedition pre- 
sently discontinued the fire of 
the gun, and leaving a fringe 
of men to guard against any 
eontingency in that direction, 
and postponing the seareh of 
the front of the cave until the 
living raiders who were known 
to be still at the back had 
been dealt with, the bulk of 
the infantry was meved away 
to reinforce the Constabulary. 
A position was found from 
whence it was possible te shell 
the back exit. A very few 
rounds sufficed to knock it in, 
and it was then decided to 
rush the opening under cover 
of machine-gun fire. This was 
done without opposition, and 
the troops reached the ruined 
entrance, te find that the few 
surviving members of the gang 
had been buried in the falling 
debris ; and the whele opera- 
tion on this side might have 
been completed without loss, 
except for one man, the elderly 
raider whom Makhmad had 
treated as a confidant. This 
man, trying to retreat when 
the first shells had fallen at 
the back exit, had been hurled 
to the ground by an avalanche 
of falling clay. Pinned down 
by a heavy block which lay on 
his legs, and horribly wounded, 
past all hope of recovery, by 
a splinter of shell in the lower 
part of the body, he had con- 
trived to half turn, with in- 
finite agony, so that he could 
still face the shattered en- 
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trance. His rifle, the trusted 
companion of many years, was 
at his hand, and lying there 
he grimly awaited the approach 
of his enemies, fearing one 
thing alone—that his fast- 
ebbing strength might desert 
him before his dying vengeance 
was accomplished. He saw 
the heads of the attackers 
appear, silhouetted against the 
light, and held his fire. A 
pause ensued, and then one 
man, the officer in command 
of the troops, called out— 

“T think it’s all right,” and 
dropped into the cave. 

Still the old raider waited, 
until, the example once given, 
the officer was followed by 
several men, He could see 
them plainly enough for his 
purpose, and raising his rifle 
he laid it, for the last time, 
lovingly against his cheek. 
He fired, and the Sahib 
dropped. The sudden menace, 
where none was greatly ex- 
pected, startled the sepoys 
into a momentary flinching, 
and gave the Wazir time for 
two more rapid shots. The 
next moment a burst of fire, 
which riddled him and ren- 
dered inaudible his dying cry 
of ‘Ali, Ali,’”? ended the in- 
cident of the back exit. 

In the meantime, Makhmad 
had, by some miraculous 
chance, escaped unhurt, be- 
yond being severely bruised, 
and still lay in his little niche 
by the main entrance. He 
knew that his front was 
guarded, but he had been able 
to see enough to be sure that 
the bulk of his enemies had 
moved away. His scheme, ob- 
viously, was to wait until they 
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had their attention taken up 
by his companions, and then 
to make his dash. He planned 
his movements exactly as he 
lay waiting: the rush down 
to the nala bed, the run along 
under one steep bank where 
only the men on the other side 
could fire at him; the dart up 
@ little side ravine which 
would bring him up to the open 
plain; and the zigzag retreat 
across the open for the shelter 
of a little patch of thorny 
serub, to reach which weuld 
mean life and home, and, 
before all, vengeance on the 
treacherous hound who had 
sold him. 

He waited, cool and egal- 
culating, until he heard the 
sudden burst ef machine-gun 
fire which heralded the last 
attack, and then, rising 
swiftly, flung himself down 
the slope in front of the cave. 
The watchers, intent on what 
was happening beyond, saw 
nothing of his movement un- 
til he was well into the nala 
and was running strongly 
under the shelter of the left- 
hand eliff. The bullets began 
to fall thickly then; but a 
moving target is a difficult 
mark to an excited man, and 
he actually reached the tiny 
side defile still unwounded. 
In this he paused for breath. 
He dared not waste time, but 
he must cover the hundred 
yards of open at his best pace. 
Then, with a quick drawing 
of the breath, he sprang out 
on to the plain and darted 
this way and that for the 
covert. Almost he reached 
it, the bullets flicking up 
little plumes of dust from 
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the sun- baked earth close 
round him, when at the last 
ene unlucky shot took him 
in the right thigh, shattering 
the bone and hurling him 
to the ground. His rifle, te 
which he had clung, fell from 
his grasp and flew to a dis- 
tanee, His first instinct was 
to crawl to it; and this he 
eommenced to do, dragging 
his broken leg behind him. 
But while some of the sepeys 
had remained to fire at him, 
one—a man whose pride was 
his speed as a runner —had 
elected to try and catch 
him, man te man, and he 
arrived in time te seize the 
rifle before Makhmad could 
do so. On this the wounded 
raider ceased his efforts, and 
sitting up, painfully awaited, 
with an utterly expression- 
less face, whatever was to 
come. It might be death 
then and there—there being 
no ene in authority actually 
present—or it might be cap- 
ture. At least they should 
see that they might kill, but 
that they, with all their force, 
could net make him afraid. 
Thus, then, ended the Reund- 
up, one of the few successes 
out of many attempts in this 
difficult game of the Frontier. 
The stretchers were brought 
up and the wounded officer 
and men, for luckily nene was 
killed, were gently taken away 
to the nearest village, to be 
tended there till they could 
be transferred to the canton- 
ment. Makhmad found him- 
self treated just as gently as 
they, none harming him by 
word or deed, while the Medi- 
cal Officer of the little force 
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showed the same solicitude in 
his eare of him as of those of 
his own side. The bodies of 
the dead raiders were laid out 
in a pitiful row, and were 
identified by the political as- 
sistants present; arrangements 
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That morning Faiz Ullah, 
the Informer, lay on one of 
the lower ridges, but high 
above the plain, watching in- 
tently the tragedy of which 
he had been the cause. He 
saw plainly the movements of 
the troops, transformed inte 
marionettes by the distance, 
but clear to his view, in all 
their evolutions. He saw the 
advance to the back entrance, 
which betokened the last phase, 
and he saw the solitary figure 
of the leader in its gallant 
burst for the hills, The dis- 
tance was great; but a thou- 
sand memories of bygone days 
helped him to recognise Makh- 
mad. He saw him fall and 
his enemies surround him, and 
then at last he rese, and with 
@ muttered imprecation com- 
menced to make his way into 
the higher hills. The man’s 
whole bearing betrayed the 
thoughts to which his mind 
had lately been a prey. His 
face was sullen and unhappy, 
and his eyes furtive, as they 
searched the ground to his 
right and left, while at the 
same time the close-set lips 
and the grim lines of his mouth 
showed that the gulf once 
crossed, he meant to play the 
game out to its bitter end. 
There was still the reward to 
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were duly made for their 
burial, and the little force, 
tired but elated with success, 
marched off, to be the envied 
of their less fortunate com- 
rades whose turn it had not 
been to go out. 
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draw. After so signal a success 
following his information, it 
would be large and promptly 
paid, and he saw a vista of 
prosperity stretching out before 
him, All suspicion, too, must 
be averted and his movements 
adequately explained: which 
was his immediate care. 
Presently he halted, and 
plainly acting on a well- 
thought-out plan, he deliber- 
ately tore his voluminous 
trousers at the knee of his left 
leg. This exposed the knee 
below. Without hesitation he 
seized the skin of the limb, and 
stretching it upwards, he 
passed his long dull knife, 
with its razor blade of soft 
iron, across the surface thus 
presented, making a gaping 
wound, but injuring none of 
the deeper tissues. It was re- 
markable that his face hardly 
changed during the ordeal, 
The blood, which flowed freely, 
deeply stained the lower part 
of the garment, and made the 
illusion of a severe wound all 
the more realistic; and when 
the injured part had _ been 
carefully besprinkled with dust 
and a slight cut added on the 
brow, the man’s purpose was 
fully accomplished and he 
continued his journey to 
Raghza, limping more and 
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more naturally as his hurt 
stiffened and grew increasingly 
painful. 

It was well on towards 
midday by the time he reached 
the approach to the village. 
The inhabitants, who had heard 
the sound of the mountain-gun 
and had augured the worst 
from it, were many of them 
out in commanding positions, 
waiting and watching for any 
who might return; and when 
Faiz Ullah appeared, walking 
slowly and painfully, he was 
quickly surrounded by an eager 
crowd of questioners. Seating 
himself on a string bed in the 
first courtyard he came to, he 
told his story, He had left the 
village, as all knew, after the 
others, and had hurried down 
to be in time at the rendezvous, 

‘All went well,” he told 
them, “until I reached the 
black ridge by the lesser pend. 
There, where the path runs 
along the steep edge, the whole 
ground suddenly caved in 
under my foot—whether it was 
& poroupine’s hole or a fox 
earth, Allah alone knows—and 
I fell headlong down the slope. 
Little harm would have been 
done, but that my knee came 
heavily on a sharp stone and I 
reosived the cut you see,” 

Here he paused, and draw- 
ing back his clothing, exposed 
the wounded leg. It did not 
escape him that it was ex- 
amined closely by more than 
one of the men around him, 
and he congratulated himself 
that he had made the cut wide 
and gaping. The slightest 
Suspicion, he knew, would 
make his subsequent move- 
ments infinitely difficult, and 
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must be avoided at all costs, 
He continued his tale. 

“JT went on even then, but 
before going far I knew that I 
could never make the raid and 
keep up. The leg was badly 
bruised, as well as being cut, 
and soon I gave it up and 
turned slowly homewards. Of 
the fight I saw nothing, but 
heard much rifle and machine- 
gun fire from the nala, as well 
as the big gun, and I fear 
greatly that our brothers have 
been captured. Alse, I came 
all the way by the path, and 
none have eaught me up.” 

A question or two was asked 
and answered, and the group 
began to break up, discussing 
the matter in twos and threes 
as they went. A woman, who 
had been listening from the 
background, gave a little 
gesture of despair and turned 
away, and from among the 
other men a young Pathan 
stepped forward and offered 
Faiz Ullah his shoulder to lean 
on. He was distinguished 
from the rest by his stature, 
and his fine keen face. As 
was the face of Makhmad, so 
was the face of this cousin of 
his. To him the captured 
raider had ever been as an 
elder brother, and he expressed 
his deep concern as the two 
went slowly up the stony path 
to where Faiz Ullah’s heuse 
and tower lay, a little to one 
side of the village. 

“IT have been anxious about 
this raid from the start, 
Makhmad has had one or two 
near escapes lately, and I am 
not sure that there is not a 
traitor in the gang. How 
often have I tried to persuade 
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him to let the raiding be, and 
indeed he promised me that he 
would tell the gang that he 
had done with it after this 
raid. He has never been out- 
lawed, and could have settled 
down to a peaceful life, but 
the gang leoked to him as 
their leader, and he feared to 
be called a coward, he who has 
fought in the front of many a 
hard affair. Well, he has gone 
eut once too often, and is dead 
now, for he would never leave 
while there was a man of his 
gang to be helped, and would 
never be captured while the 
life was in him.” 

** Aye, Khair Ali, I fear that 
he has surely been killed and 
we have lost the best. He 
has been kind te me, and long 
have we been close friends, 
and I shall miss him, And 
you—to you he has been a 
brother and more. You will 
mourn him as a_ brother 
indeed.” 

“Mourn him I will, not 
with the loud wailing ef the 
women, but in the depths of 
my heart and for many days. 
Mourn him and revenge him, 
if his betrayer may be found. 
Nothing shall turn me from 
this purpose, It cannot be 
that the sepoys chanced on 
the gang: they do not pass 
that way once in ten years in 
suchstrength, Nay, Makhmad 
has been betrayed, and woe to 
the dog that did it, if I can 
but learn who he is.” 

He spoke with head threwn 
back and flashing eyes,—with 
no thought of the man before 
him, for his open nature was 
far from descending to such a 
level as his, in spite of his up- 
bringing in the midst of lying 
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and subterfuge. And so they 
entered Faiz Ullah’s court- 
yard, 

That evening, after their 
meal, Nur Jan, Faiz Ullah’s 
wife, who had until then heard 
nothing of his adventures from 
himself, again asked him what 
had happened. She was still 
@ young woman, and as yet 
the hard life and the harshness 
of the climate had had little 
effect on her good looks, and, 
though she was childless, her 
husband had always treated 
her with as much rough affee- 
tion as the women of her tribe 
expect. This evening, how- 
ever, she found him in an evil 
mood, and her query brought 
on a fit of unreasoning fury, 
which seemed to her unaccount- 
able. Faiz Ullah had lain on 
his bed brooding on what had 
happened, attributing te a 
harsh fate the line of conduct 
he had assumed, and seeking 
thus to assuage the inward 


reproaches which harassed 
his mind. He was new to 
treachery, and the thing 


rankled as yet: later, when 
the fruits of his deed had been 
reaped and his mind had be- 
come accustomed to the facts, 
he would care little enough, 
for his soul was east in a 
despicable mould. In the 
meantime his thoughts had 
worked him up to a state ef 
sullen anger, and when his 
wife, whose reiterated ques- 
tions had already exasperated 
him, brushing by the bed en 
which he lay, had teuched his 
injured leg, which by now had 
become exceedingly painful, he 
seized her as she passed and, 
dragging her down, struck her 
brutally en the mouth with 
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his clenched fist. Nur Jan, a 
hill-woman hardened by toil, 
quickly succeeded in wrench- 
ing herself free from the 
recumbent man, and, raising 
herself, stood panting as she 
glared at him with her black 
eyes flashing. She had ever 
been a good and submissive 
wife to him, and until now, 
though he had struck her 
before, he had never done so 
' with the concentrated hatred 
of the present attack. A pause, 
and then she turned and went 
away in silence, while the 
wretched man followed her 
with abuse and insult. 

Nur Jan, puzzled and 
angered beyond measure by 
what had happened, theught 
long and deeply, reviewing all 
that had occurred during the 
last few days. It might well be, 
she thought, that his present 
palpable distress was caused by 
the thought of the loss of his 
well-tried comrades, and espeei- 
ally of Makhmad ; but his wife 
had little cause, in her experi- 
ence of him, to attribute to him 
so sympathetic a réle. She 
thought in vain for a possible 
key to his behaviour, until it 
flashed across her mind how 
greatly Faiz Ullah would bene- 
fit by what had oceurred that 
morning. She put it from 
her at first; but, in spite 
of herself, it recurred te her 
again and again as she lay 
trying to sleep and listening 
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to the uneasy movements of 
her husband, whose injury and 
mental tension combined to 
keep him awake far into the 
night. Gradually the possi- 
bility of Faiz Ullah having 
been the traitor of the gang 
obsessed Nur Jan’s mind, and 
when she dwelt on the almost 
certain fate ef her brother 
Makhmad, and thought of how 
brutally her husband had 
struck her that night, her 
wild nature called up within 
her a surge of hatred which 
bade fair—if he were indeed 
a traiter—to obliterate such 
remains of her leve as Faiz 
Ullah could still claim. 

In the morning she behaved 
as if nothing had occurred, and 
spoke to no one of her thoughts. 
Her life with her husband fell 
back into its usual groove, and 
beth in that household and 
throughout the village the 
excitement caused by the cap- 
ture of the raiders died away, 
all the more quickly that the 
people were born and bred in 
the midst of sudden, violent 
death. A woman or two was 
widowed, a few children were 
made orphans, a shuffling of 
some of the village land took 
place, and the community 
settled back inte the compara- 
tive ealm of an existence in 
which te reb and be robbed, 
to kill or be killed for profit 
er revenge, was the ordinary 
rule of life. 


IV, THE DISCOVERY, 


The passing of the days 
brought to Faiz Ullah all that 
he had schemed to gain. Re- 
lieved of his debts and enriched 


by the reward ef his infamy, 
which he was able to make a 
plausible excuse for going into 
Daudabad to draw, he saw 
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prosperity smile upen him on 
every hand. He inoreased his 
stock by degrees, His fields, 
plentifully irrigated and free of 
debt, paid him well, and his 
prospects became so goed that 
he began to negotiate for a 
second marriage, which might 
provide him with that heir, 
without which his efforts to 
acquire property were of little 
lasting interest. 

He might, therefore, have 
been well satisfied to abide 
content with what he had, but 
there are few men sufficiently 
strong-minded, when they have 
once learned of an easy way ef 
making money, to limit them- 
selves to a single venture, To 
Faiz Ullah the temptation 
presented itself in great ferce, 
and he quickly suceumbed. 
Some fields near his own came 
on to the market, and he 
greatly desired them: the more 
so as in a generation gone by 
they had belonged to his fore- 
bears. To compass their price 
was quite beyond his resourees, 
and many an hour did he think 
and plot how he might possess 
himself of them, only to give up 
the prize as beyond his reach. 

And then the chance oe- 
curred, His part in the last 
raid had been so well played 
that no suspicion whatever 
rested upon him in the village, 
He was still openly consulted 
in all its affairs. Indeed, any- 
thing short of that position of 
trust would have meant that 
his very life itself would have 
been in constant jeopardy, It 
followed, then, that when some 
bold spirits in Raghza began to 
plan a raid, with some of the 
men of a neighbouring village, 
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Faiz Ullah was given many of 
the details of the plan and was 
invited to accompany them, 
His cunning seul sprang at the 
chance, and while hesitating to 
assent, he contrived to get a 
fair insight into the intentions 
of the raiders. Eventually he 
declined to join them, plead- 
ing his prosperous condition, 
which had made it unnecessary 
for him to take the risk,—an 
argument which was fully 
understood. 

He was, of course, by now 
aware that Makhmad had 
escaped death and was in 
Daudabad, in hospital await- 
ing his trial, but he trusted 
that he would receive such a 
sentence, even if he escaped 
the death penalty, as would 
ensure his future safety. 
In the meantime, Makh- 
mad knew no more than 
all the world knew about his 
movements, and even if he 
gained speech with any from 
Raghza, he could but voice his 
unconfirmed suspiciens. 

Faiz Ullah, then, with a mind 
at ease about the past, and 
pretending to take no further 
personal interest in the pro- 
jected raid, went about his 
usual avoeations, until two 
days before the date for which 
it was planned. He then went 
off on a supposed business trip, 
such as he had frequently 
undertaken of late, to a dis- 
tant village, and having made 
his plans quite public and being 
under no suspicion in the vil- 
lage, he felt sure that no one 
would connect his movements 
with the thought of treachery. 
He planned, however, without 
taking into account the passion 
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of a jealous woman. Nur Jan 
had long and bitterly pondered 
the taking ef Makhmad and 
his probable fate, Within 
limits she was prepared to 
be loyal to her husband, but 
the fact that her brother 
had suffered had lent to the 
suspicion of her husband’s 
treachery a significance which, 
if none related to her had been 
concerned, might have been 
_ wanting. More, her husband’s 
oruel treatment of her on that 
fateful night had gone far to 
embitter her against him, and 
when now, in the day of his 
prosperity, he had planned to 
take him a second wife, and 
so to oust her from the place 
she had held so long, and when 
she thought of the hard years 
during which she had been a 
true and submissive helpmeet 
to him, the fierce instincts of 
her untamed nature cried loudly 
to her for vengeance—venge- 
ance at all cost, even of misery 
to herself. 

Faiz Ullah left the village 
in broad daylight and took his 
journey in a direction utterly 
unsuspicious, and his wife who 
watched him from their tower 
had ‘at that time nothing to 
confirm her doubts. The next 
day she took Khair Ali’s 
fiancée, Lalla, inte her con- 
fidence, and on the pretext of 
cutting grass, the two went 
as far towards the British 
border as the guarded area, 
_ within which the women of 
_ the village could safely move 
without fear of being ab- 
ducted, would allow. From 
there a view of the road to 
Daudabad, and of most of the 
paths leading to it, was ob- 
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tainable, but the two women 
saw nothing of Faiz Ullah. 
The following morning — the 
morning of the night in 
which the raiders would leave 
their rendezvous to make the 
descent on the village they 
had selected for their object 
—the women were at their 
post of observation at dawn, 
and saw what one of them 
half lenged and half. feared 


to see, Faiz Ullah had in- 
tended to strike the hills 
before daybreak, but had 


been delayed in starting, and 
actually arrived at the border- 
line as the first light of the 
coming day was beginning to 
make itself felt. He was 
anxious to get into the hills, 
where he would easily find a 
place in which to hide during 
the day, and in the night he 
could make his way to the 
path by which he had left 
the village, and enter it 
during that day. When he 
reached the place at which 
he intended to find his way 
into the hills, he paused a 
moment to consider whether 
it were not already toe late 
to attempt it; but in the end, 
arguing that no ene from 
Raghza weuld as yet have 
got far enough out of the 
village to see him, he slipped 
quickly across the bit of open 
ground that must be traversed, 
and got into the cover of the 
steny ravine which was to 
form his onward road. 

The two women, lying on 
the ridge which they had 
only just reached, saw the 
tiny figure far below, as it 
passed from cover te cover, 

‘“T knew it,” said his wife 
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in low fierce tones; ‘‘it is he, 
but until I have seen him 
close I will do nothing. Come, 
then, and let us see if it is in- 
deed this husband of mine who 
has sold my brother and the 
men of the tribe,” 

They hastened across from 
ridge to ridge, moving later- 
ally to intercept the line which 
the unconscious man was 
taking. Careful not to show 
themselves to one approach- 
ing frem below, they suc- 
ceeded in getting the nearer 
view of him which they 
wanted, where a deep defile 
in the hills allowed them te 
see almost perpendicularly 
below them the path the 
Informer was taking. They 
saw him appear, furtive and 
watchful; they saw him pause 
at a bend in the ravine and 
sean the path before him; 
they saw him hurry forward 
to the next bend and dis- 
appear from their view. 

“Tt is enough,” oried Nur 
Jan. ‘I know now, and never 
will I rest until the men know 
too, and deal with him as he 
deserves. Come, my sister, 
let us hasten, that I may pre- 
pare for him the welcome he 
has earned,” 

‘“‘ Aye,” said the girl, “has- 
ten we must, and with all our 
speed, It may be that there 
is yet time to warn the raid. 
I would not believe, I would 
not believe, and we have let 
the men go to their death. If 
Khair Ali is at Raghza, I will 
send him after them. He is 
swift of foot, and may be in 
time; but the way is long. 
Ah! if only I could! go myself; 
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for I fear that by the time 
we get back we shall be too 
late,” 

‘My task too needs haste,” 
said her companion, “though 
it may be that he will not 
come in till the night or till 
to-morrow. At least he must 
go reund by the upper path, 
or all will know whence he has 
come. Never fear, we will be 
ready for him when he comes, 
the thrice-cursed betrayer of 
the Faith.” 

Feverishly they hurried back, 
and reaching Raghza, they 
separated, Lalla going in 
search of Khair Ali, while Nur 
Jan, with hate and misery in 
her heart, went to tell the men 
of the village what she had 
discovered. She passed one 
on her way to her home, and 
telling him to bring such 
others as he could quickly find 
to her courtyard, she passed 
on, herself meeting two others, 
whom she took with her. In 
five minutes six men were 
gathered at her gate, listening 
to what she had to say. They 
heard with muttered execra- 
tions and violent gestures. In 
a moment their plan was made, 
the signal of Faiz Ullah’s 
arrival agreed upon; and the 
men quickly dispersed, lest 
suspicion should be raised and 
any possible accomplice should 
contrive to warn him. 

No accomplice had Faiz 
Ullah, but he had that which 
was better still for him—one 
who would have given her life 
for him. In a village near by, 
there lived, with a married 
sister of his, his old mother; 
and it happened that at this 
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time she was paying one of 
her frequent visits to her only 
son at Raghza. The old 
woman, grown prematurely 
senile, as is the way of her 
race, had largely lost her grip 
of things and lived for little 
but her love of her son 
and of her daughter’s sons. 
None of the doings of the 
house she was now living in 
_had become known to her, but 
the coincidence of her son’s 
journey and of her daughter- 
in-law’s absence from home for 
these two days had stirred 
some half-dead protective in- 
terest in her old brain and had 
made her watchful, When 
Nar Jan hurried back in evi- 
dent excitement and, taking 
no notice of the old crene 
who crouched at the hearth, 
had related her story to the 
men of the village at the gate 
of her courtyard, the old lady 
crept to the door of the house 
and listened and watched with 
all her powers. 

Faiz Ullah spent the day in 
hiding. At dusk hecommenced 
his journey, and having placed 
himself on the path by which 
he meant to approach his home, 
he waited until day and then 
walked boldly in. His house, 
lying to one side ef the vil- 
lage, was reached before he 
met any of the inhabitants, 
but as he came close to the 
courtyard entrance he saw his 
old mother hebbling towards 
him,” In a moment the cold 
hand of fear, which had borne 
him company at a distance for 
many a weary day, seized his 
heart and he hurried forward 
to meet her. 
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“Quick!” she said, panting 
with the exertion of her haste ; 
“quick ! they are awaiting you 
for evil. Nur Jan has set the 
men on you. Waste no time, 
but save your life by flight.” 

“Ts it so, my mother? And 
it is through Nur Jan, my wife, 
that I must flee? Say, are the 
men already in my house, or do 
they come from witheut? And 
Nur Jan, where is she?” 

‘“‘The men have gone, but they 
are surely waiting for you. 
Nur Jan is in the lower room 
of the tower. I heard little, 
but she spoke your name to 
them and they repeated it in 
bitter anger, even as she had 
spoken it.” 

He hastened into the court- 
yard, and crossing it with 
quick strides, climbed the lad- 
der to the tower door, and 
pushed it open, His wife was 
standing at a loophole looking 
towards the village, and in her 
hand was a cloth. Faiz Ullah 
drew from its scabbard at his 
side the long knife which every 
Pathan carries habitually, and 
crossed the little chamber to 
where she stood. As the door 
swung open, letting a flood of 
light into the dark room, Nur 
Jan had started back from the 
loophole, and now stood facing 
him, knowing herself dis- 
covered, like some wild animal 
at bay, her head thrown back, 
her body upright, defiant and 
fearless. With a muttered ex- 
clamation of “‘ Accursed one!” 
he raised the knife and sprang 
at her, thrusting downwards 
at her breast with all his force. 
Nur Jan raised her arm to save 
herself, and the knife, striking 
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her forearm, transfixed it, and 
sank deep into her shoulder 
beyond. She fell back against 
the wall, half-collapsed, and 
a8 her husband wrenched the 
knife out and lifted it 
anew, she raised her eyes and 
looked full into his, With a 
groan he loosed his hold on 
the bloedy dagger, and, turn- 
ing, rushed out of the tower 
and down the steep ladder, 
careless of risk, and groping 
his way like one struck blind. 
Some instinot, however, guided 
him with unerring cunning. 
He dashed into the house, and 
from their accustomed hiding- 
place in the thatch he dragged 
his rifle and cartridge - belt. 
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The gate of .the courtyard 
would be watched and guarded 
by now, but he avoided it by 
climbing on to the low roof of 
the house and letting himself 
down at the back on to the 
open hillside. With the pre- 
cision of one following a well- 
considered plan, he selected his 
direction, made for a path 
leading deep into the hills, and 
settled down to a flight which 
he well knew must be long and 
arduous, 

The men, seven in number, 
split into three parties and set 
off in pursuit, and the court- 
yard once more lay silent in 
the bright sunshine of the clear 
morning. 


V. RETRIBUTION. 


It was past noon of the day 
before the wounding of Nur 
Jan and the flight of her hus- 
band, when Lalla, having found 
Khair Ali at Raghza, as she 
had hoped to do, told him 
the news of Faiz Uliah’s 
treachery, and urged him te 
follow and warn the raiders 
of what had happened. He 
needed no urging. He was 
himself no raider, but he had 
many friends among the gang 
and could do no less than 
try his best tosave them. He 
did not know where they were 
to lie up that day, for such 
secrets are kept as close as 
possible on the frontier, but he 
did know the object of their 
raid and the road they would 
probably take. His hope was 
to find them before they. had 
left their hiding-place, and, 
turning aside but for a moment 


to take his rifle and some 
Indian corn bread, which 
Lalla hastened to bring him, 
he left the village on his way 
down the path to the plains, 
Travelling downhill and at his 
best pace, he reached the foot- 
hills just as the daylight was 
beginning to fade, and, stop- 
ping now and then to givea 
lew but penetrating whistle, 
which might draw attention to 
him should he happen to pass 
near the rendezvous, he pressed 
on in order to place himself 
on the track by which the 
raiders would go forward dur- 
ing the night. 

It happened that travelling 
thus, much faster than they, 
and having by good fortune 
hit upon the correct track, he 
actually caught up the gang 
after they had _ started, 
though he was only in time 
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partially to save them from 
disaster. 

Faiz Ullah’s knowledge of 
the plans of the gang had 
been confined, as were Khair 
Ali’s, to a knowledge of the 
time and of the village 
they meant to attack. The 
authorities, acting on this un- 
certain infermation, had no 
opportunity of surrounding 
them in daylight, and de- 
cided to try and intercept 
' them by placing troops across 
the two paths, by one of which 
they were almost certain to 
travel, at such a point that 
the ambush would probably 
account for most of them. 
This policy would have suo- 
ceeded fully if it had not 
been that Khair Ali, coming 
up with the gang just as 
they were en the point of 
entering the trap, gave them 
his warning and stopped their 
advance, The officer in com- 
mand of the soldiers, who had 
just begun to see the dim forms 
of the tribesmen in the nala 
below where he lay, seeing 
these suddenly come to a halt, 
believed that his carefully- 
hidden ambush must have been 
discovered, and without further 
—- gave the word to 


The stillness of the night 
was instantly shattered by a 
heavy outbreak of rifie-fire, in 
which the sharp rattle of a 
machine-gun joined. The 
raiders, who had just under- 
stood Khair Ali’s message and 
were on the point of retreating 
on their own initiative, turned 
and bolted in the darkness, 
but not before five of their 
number had been struck down 
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by the unaimed but concen- 
trated fire, Two more dropped 
as they ran, but the remainder, 
with Khair Ali among them, 
turned a bend of the nala and 
found themselves safe from 
immediate danger. They hur- 
ried on to gain the hills during 
the night, and would easily 
have done so had it not been 
that two of their number had 
been wounded in the nala, The 
consequence of the delay so 
occasioned was that the party 
was still in the lower hills 
when day breke. The villagers 
in British territory near the 
border had been warned to 
look out for the escaping 
tribesmen, and it happened 
that, though the pursuing 
troops missed the line they 
had taken, one party of vil- 
lagers found them and started 
in pursuit. They were badly 
armed, and the raiders, sending 
on the wounded men, formed 
@ rearguard and fought them 
off without loss, but some of 
them, and among these Khair 
Ali, were seen and recognised. 

As soon as the gang were 
in safety, Khair Ali left them 
and pressed on to Raghza, to 
find Nur Jan badly hurt and 
Faiz Ullah fled, with some of 
the men in pursuit. 

** Never shall I rest while he 
lives!” he oried. “I swore it 
when I heard that Makhmad 
had been taken or killed, and 
that oath is sacred. Where 
others fail I may well succeed, 
for I know where he will go, 
and as he dare not travel 
evidently fleeing by the main 
paths, I believe I may get 
ahead of him and cut him off. 
He will surely try and join 
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Hassan Khan in Khost. In 
Waziristan he may not 
stay.” 


All that day and all that 
night he travelled, with in- 
frequent halts for food and 
water and without a thought 
of sleep. The next day he had 
reached the place where he 
hoped he might intercept the 
fugitive if he had rightly 
gauged his intention. He 
selected a deep and ominous 
rent in the hills, the only path 
by which a man might pass 
between the rugged masses 
which towered on either hand. 
Here above the path he lay 
down, utterly exhausted. His 
last effort must be used to 
keep himself awake. If he 
succeeded in that, and if Faiz 
Ullah came that way, he must 
surely die. 

It was fortunate for him 
that he had not long to wait. 
He had hardly settled himself 
down fer his vigil when along 
the path came the figure of a 
man stumbling, as he himself 
had been, with fatigue, but 
pressing on desperately with 
the fear of death behind him. 
He had had a terrible time. 
Driven to avoid all human 
habitations, whieh would have 
delayed his flight, as to pass 
through without stopping 
would have caused all the 
more inquiry, he had had to 
travel at times by the werst 
tracks, in a country where 
the habitual salutation is, 
“May you not be weary.” He 
had had no food, and nothing 
but his terror and a dogged 
determination to escape had 
kept him moving. 

“Faiz Ullah!” oame a voice 
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from clese at hand. “Oh, Faiz 
Ullah, halt and see who it is 
that kills you!” 

The man turned with the 
snarl of a jackal on the closing 
hound. Khair Ali’s head and 
rifle showed over the edge of 
the little cliff on which he lay, 
not ten yards away. The rifle 
covered him, and his glance 
showed the grim purpose in 
the eyes that gleamed behind 
it. With a sudden movement 
he sprang aside and fired point- 
blank at the face which looked 
into his. The bullet, unaimed, 
but fired by one who had lived 
for years with his weapons 
ever at hand, almost achieved 
its purpose, for it seored Khair 
Ali’s temple with a streaming 
gash; but though the sheck 
of the wound threw up his 
head for a moment, it did not 
shake his aim. Coolly but in- 
stantaneously he brought his 
sights on to the man below, 
and shot him through the 
heart. 

He rose, and stanching the 
blood which ran down his face 
with the fall of his turban, he 
made his way down to the 
nearest village and _ teld 
his story. He was given 
food and a bed, while men 
went out to bury the dead 
man, who was a Mahomma- 
dan, whatever his faults. The 
next day he started back to 
Raghza, and when he arrived 
he told his story there too, 
and his deed was quickly ap- 
proved of, without exultation, 
but as the simple duty that 
lay upon the community. The 
incident had come to a satis- 
factory conclusion. Much harm 
had been eccasioned, but the 
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traitor was dead, and his death 
was a good example to other 
traitors: there was no more 
to be said. 

The trial of Makhmad oc- 
casioned no small interest in 
Daudabad and the district 
round it, as was testified by 
the crowd that had collected 
at the Kacheri on the open- 
ing day, on any pretext or 
on nene, to talk the matter 
over and await the out- 
come, Through this crowd 
there came, while the day was 
still young, the tall figure of 
Khair Ali, quickly to be neted 
among the folk around by his 
great stature and his carriage. 
He came into the compound 
looking for some one in au- 
thority, and almost immedi- 
ately he was met by the 
Political Tehsildar, the same 
who had been present at the 
fateful interview with Faiz 
Ullah many weeks before, and 
who had been apprised of 
Khair Ali’s arrival by some 
underling of the department, 
who had recognised him the 
moment he appeared, 

“Hah! Khair Ali,” he said, 
as he reached him, ‘‘ What 
are you doing here?” 

“I want to speak with the 
Sahib. I have a word for him 
about Makhmad’s case.” 

** Aye, but in the meantime 
you are wanted for being in 
last month’s raid. It is for 
the Sahib to give the werd, 
but the order is out for your 
arrest, and the proof is clear.” 

“Very well,” replied the 
young Pathan. “I know I 
shall be arrested for the raid, 
but I can bring witnesses to 
show that I had little enough 
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te do with it, and no evil in- 
tent. I came because I can 
say a word for Makhmad; and 
as fer the raid, I would have 
given myself up long ago and 
stood my trial, but that I 
wanted to be free to come here 
to-day. Therefore, I say, take 
me to the Sahib.” 

The Tehsildar was glad 
enough to comply, for Khair 
Ali was ene of whom little 
wrong was known. Calling 
a@ police sergeant to act as 
guard, he led the way to the 
Deputy - Commissiener’s office, 
and after stating his errand, 
ushered Khair Ali into his 
presence. He quickly preffered 
his request, and was as quickly 
granted it. He must be con- 
fined until he was wanted in 
the court, and his own case 
would be decided on after his 
evidence had been given. To 
that end, the Deputy - Com- 
missioner made him tell the 
story of the raid, which he did 
truthfully and _ circumstanti- 
ally, and he was then dis- 
missed, to be called into the 
court when wanted. 

It was the second day of the 
trial. The ease for the prose- 
cution had been closed, and 
the charge of participation in 
the raid had been fully proved, 
Makhmad was a British sub- 
ject, one ef the many with 
property on both sides of the 
frontier, and he had _ been 
found in arms against the law. 
There was no defence, Thus 
the case stood when his cousin 
was called into the court. 

As he came in, his eyes 
quickly ranged the room and 
fell on Makhmad. He looked 
pale and ill from his severe 
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wound, from which he had 
hardly as yet fully recovered. 
Khair Ali passed close to him 
as he was led to the witness- 
box, and paused to reply to his 
exclamation of astonishment. 

“Salam Alickum! Salam 
Makhmad! Are you well, are 
you happy, are you joyful?” 
going through the protracted 
form of salutation. ‘I have 
come to say a word for you, 
my brother. May Allah 
prosper my way.” 

The police escort roughly 
checked his speech and took 
him on to his stand, where he 
told his stery to the listening 
Sessions Judge who was try- 
ing the case. 

“‘ Sahib,” he said, “ you may 
not remember, but many in 
court to-day do, how that 
in the expedition in 19— a 
convoy was attacked and 
partly looted in the Spin 
Tangi. The tribesmen got 
away with some loot, and 
they captured as well a 
British sergeant, who had 
fought hard for the | stores 
in his charge. Now, Sahib, 
when those who had captured 
him got him back to their 
village, they were about to 
hand him over to the women 
to deal with. I need not tell 
you what that means. I was 
a boy at the time, and I was 
out with my cousin, Makhmad 
here, whe had taken me to see 
the fighting from a distance as 
being good training for my 
youth. It happened that 
when the Englishman was 
brought into Killa Kalan, we 
were there for the night; and, 
Sahib—this I swear by the 
prophet, that Makhmad, and 
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he alone, saved the soldier’s 
life, and nearly lost his own 
in the doing of it. He told 
the Wazirs they were feels to 
kill the man, who would be 
worth much to them when 
the expedition was over, and 
he won the old men to his 
side; but the women had 
their say, for they love the 
cruel sport that falls to 
them with the wounded and 
captured, and the young men 
clamoured for the white man’s 
life, egged on by them. Whe, 
they asked, was Makhmad te 
interfere with their councils? 
He answered that he was one 
who had led many a successful 
raid against the neighbouring 
tribes, and had helped them to 
beat off more than one such 
raid from without. He saved 
the white soldier’s life, and in 
the end he was handed back, 
and the men of Killa Kalan 
got a reward for having 
spared him. 

“Sahib, that is my story, 
and the taleis true, Makhmad 
has raided, but he has never 
killed, except in self-defence, 
He is a true man, save for this 
one fault, and if he should 
swear to raid no more, his 
oath may indeed be trusted.” 

Such was the defence, and 
none other could have suc- 
ceeded as well. The Judge 
gave the prisoner the heavy 
sentence his crime neeessi- 
tated, but recommended him 
to mercy, and his case was 
brought up before that au- 
thority which could parden or 
remit. Inquiry established 
the truth of Khair Ali’s story, 
and it was felt that to make 
much of the sergeant’s rescue 
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would be good policy, and in 
the end Makhmad feund him- 
self let off with the compara- 
tively nominal sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment. 

As for Khair Ali’s case, it 
was decided that it should be 
assessed by the tribal Jirgah, 
an old-established Frontier 
tribunal, te which many cases 
along the border can profitably 
be referred, It consists of the 
elders of a given section of the 
community, who have ways of 
finding out the truth of such 
eases which are not available 
to a more regularly constituted 
court. Their view of the case 
was purely tribal: Khair Ali 
had but set out to save his 
friends against a traitor, a 
creature hated and loathed as 
far as the border stretches. He 
was no raider at any time, as 
was well known. He had run 
a risk for no profit to himself. 
That he had fired on British 
subjects during the escape 
eounted as nothing to the 
Jirgah, for had they not been 
firing at him? And Khair Ali 
left the court witheut a stain 
on his character, 

Now it happened that the 
Deputy-Commissiener, a man 
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who had learnt in the years he 
had spent among the Frontier 
Pathans how to size them up 
with quick discrimination, had 
taken a great faney to Khair 
Ali, He had heard his defence 
of Makhmad, and was struck 
and surprised at the straight- 
forward way in which the tale 
was told. He had found a 
Pathan who had performed 
two altruistic deeds at no small 
risk to himself, and who had 
descended to no subterfuge to 
shield himself. The man’s 
personality, too, was distinctly 
taking, and after some theught, 
and in consultation with his 
adviser, the Pelitical Tehsildar, 
he eaused a message to reach 
Khair Ali after his release that 
he would like tesee him. Such 
a message from such a source 
brought the recipient in to 
Daudabad pest-haste, and the 
frankly-conveyed offer of em- 
ployment as a Subordinate in 
the Political Department—the 
best prize open to the better 
class of educated Pathan—was 
accepted with the gratitude 
only shown by the finer 
characters amongst Indians, of 
whatever race, on obtaining a 
benefit. 
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THE GREEN MAN. 
BY ALFRED NOYES, 


IN those old days at Brighthelmstone, 
When art was half Chinese, 

And Venus, dipped by Martha Gunn, 
Came rosy from the seas; 

When every dandy walked the Steyne 
In something strange and new, 

The Green Man, 
The Green Man, 

Made quite a hew-dy-doo. 


Green pantaloons, green waisteoat, 
Green froek and green cravat, 
Green gloves and green silk handkerchief, 
Green shoes and tall green hat,— 
He took the air in a green gig, 
From eight o’eleck till ten; 
O, the Green Man, 
The Green Man, 
Was quite successful then. 


And though, beneath that golden dome, 
That Chinese pup of Paul’s, 
With snow and azure, rose and foam, 
He danced at reuts and balls,— 
Though all the laughing flowers on earth 
Around the room he’d swing, 
The Green Man, 
The Green Man, 
Remained a leaf of Spring. 


His reoms, they said, his chairs, his bed, 
Were green as meadows are, 
He dined on hearts of lettuces, 
He wore an emerald star. 
O, many a fop in blue and gold 
His little hour might shine, 
Till the Green Man, 
The Green Man, 
Came strutting up the Steyne, 
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The Green Man. 


His name, I think, was William White, 
He wished to keep it green. 
His fond ambition reached its height 
When Brighton’s frelic queen 
FitzHerbert stopped her crimson chair, 
And dropped her flirting fan, 
With “Tes, hee, hee! 
O, look! O, see! 
Here comes that odd Green Man!” 


Alack, he reached it all toe well. 
Despite his will to fame, 
Theneeforth he shene for beau and belle 
By that ambiguous name; 
So William White was quite forgot 
By matron, fop, and maid; 
Ay, White became 
The Green Man— 
Became an April shade, 


Now, even his green and ghostly gig, 
The green whip in his hand, 

The green lights in his powdered wig, 
Are vanished from the land, 


Green livery, darkling emerald star,.. . 


Not even their wraiths are seen. 
And nobedy knows 
The Green Man, 
Although his grave is green. 
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A COMPANY OF TANKS. 


BY MAJOR W. H. L, WATSON, D.S,0., D.C,M., 
Author of ‘ Adventures of a Despatch Rider.’ 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE HINDENBURG LINE. 


(August 27th to October 8th, 1918.) 


WE had become masters of 
eur tanks. Faults had been 
traced and eliminated; defec- 
tive parts had been replaced— 
three tanks had received com- 
plete new engines —and in- 
valuable experience had been 
acquired not only in the up- 
keep and repair of tanks, but 
in the art of extorting “spares” 
from Field Stores, in preserv- 
ing the necessary “stock” in the 
Technical Quartermaster - Ser- 
geant’s stores, and in arranging 
for the correot “ part,” even if 
it were an engine complete, to 
be rushed forward by lorry to 
the invalid tank. I knew now 
that, if I ordered a tank ora 
section of tanks to trek any 
reasonable distance within a 
reasonable time, there was no 
need for me to wonder how 
many of my tanks would reach 
their destination, This may 
seem a small thing, but you 
must remember that five 
months before not half a dozen 
of my men had had the slight- 
est idea of a petrel-engine’s 
insides, 

I took the opportunity of 
indulging in a little Paris 
leave. On the second night 
Paris was bombed. I was 
awakened by a discreet tap 
at the door of my room. 
Sleepily I. heard the calm 


voice of the unruffied Swede 
who owned my favourite hotel 
in Montparnasse— 

“It is an air-raid, and my 
clients gather below; but M. le 
Commandant, who is accus- 
tomed to war’s alarms, will 
doubtless prefer to continue 
his sleep.” 

It was too absurd to be 
bombed when stretched com- 
fortably in the softest of beds 
with a private bathroom next 
door. ...I1 thought that I 
must be dreaming. Anyway, 
nething on earth or above it 
could have induced me to leave 
that bed. 

My car met me at Amiens 
on the 25th. The driver told 
me that my Company had 
moved forward to Manancourt, 
a village a few miles south of 
Ytres, and was expecting 
shortly to take part in an 
attack. So with the famous 
air from that sophisticated 
operetta, “La Petite Femme 
de Loth,” running in my head, 
I dreve through Villers-Bre- 
tonneux and Warfusée to Pro- 
yart, where I dropped an au- 
stere American Staff Officer, 
who had come with me in the 
train, and thence over the 
Somme through the outskirts 
of Peronne, to a tidy little 
camp on clean grass by a 
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small coppice half-way between 
Manancourt and Nurlu. I 
found the Company making 
ready for action. 

At Boisleux we had come 
under the orders of the 4th 
Tank Brigade, which had 
suffered such heavy losses dur- 
ing the battle of Amiens, both 
in a series of actions with the 
Canadians and later in the 
Happy Valley, that it had been 
placed in reserve, The stern 
defence of Bullecourt by the 
enemy, who held it as desper- 
ately in 1918 as they had in 
1917, nearly drew the Brigade 
from its rest; but at last even 
Bullecourt fell, and the British 
Armies swept on to the suburbs 
of Cambrai and the Hinden- 
burg Line. 

It was with the Hindenburg 
Line that the 4th Tank Brigade 
was concerned, 

On the front of the 4th Army, 
with which our Brigade was 
Operating, the Hindenburg 
Line, a series of defences 7000 
to 10,000 yards in depth, was 
itself defended by the St Quen- 
tin Canal. For three and a 
half miles, between Vendhuille 
and Bellicourt, the canal passes 
through a tunnel, and this 
stretch it was determined to 
attack. But before the main 
operation could take place, it 
was urgently necessary to cap- 
ture certain outlying points of 
vantage known as The Knoll 
and Quennemont and Guille- 
mont Farms. Already we had 
attempted unsuccessfully on 
three occasions to carry them 
by storm. A final attempt was 
to be made by the 108th Amer- 
ican Infantry Regiment on 
September 27th, and one sec- 
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tion of Carrier tanks was 
ordered to assist. Ryan, who 
had been in command of the 
Company during my absence, 
had detailed his own section 
for the job. 

On the afternoon of the 25th, 
Ryan and I reported at the 
Headquarters of the American 
Division concerned, the 27th. 
We found to our gratification 
that Australian Staff Officers 
were “nursing” the Americans 
—there were a number of 
Australians with each Ameri- 
can unit—and we soon obtained 
the orders and the information 
which we required. The Aus- 
tralians knew us and we knew 
the Australians: nething could 
have been more satisfactory. 
The Americans, on the other 
hand, had never heard of 
Carrier tanks, although they 
appreciated their use at 
onee. 

My tanks moved by easy 
stages to a copse three-quarters 
of a mile from Villers-Fancen, 
where they were loaded on the 
26th with ammunition, wire, 
water, and sandbags. They 
were joined by unloading 
parties of American infantry, 
eight men to each tank, bright 
young fellows who had not 
previously been in action. I 
deubted whether they would 
be of use: to follow a slow 
Carrier tank into action and 
to unload it in sight of the 
enemy under heavy fire needs 
the coolness and skill of 
veterans, 

On the night before the 
battle the tanks moved up to 
points in the rear of our posts, 
and thirty minutes after “zero” 
they followed the fighting 
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tanks and the infantry. The 
shelling was severe, 

The first tank under Ser- 
geant Broughton reached its 
objective, but as the unloading 
party had lost touch with it on 
the trek forward, the crew 
were compelled themselves to 
unload the tank. Apparently 
the attack had been checked, 
for Sergeant Broughton feund 
that he was so close to the 
enemy that he could see them 
firing. He sompleted the 
dump, swinging the tank te 
give the men as much cover 
as possible from machine-gun 
bullets, though without help 
it was painfully slow werk, 
and half his men were wounded. 
On the way back the tank 
struck a land-mine, and was 
set on fire, 

The second tank, under 
Thomas,! besame ‘ ditched.” 
It was so heavily loaded that 


the unditching beam could not 


be used, and such intense 
machine-gun fire was directed 
at the tank that Thomas quite 
properly did net ask his men 
to attempt to unload the roof. 
It would, in any ease, have 
been a laborious job, since the 
unloading party had missed 
the way. Three attempts were 
made te extricate the tank 
from the crater into which it 
had slipped, but each attempt 
failed, The German gunners 
were more successful, for by 
dusk they had blown the tank 
into a fantastic tangle of 
twisted wreckage. 

The third tank struck a 
land-mine on the way forward. 
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Two of the crew were killed 
instantly, and a third man 
was severely wounded. Ryan, 
whe was walking beside the 
tank, was badly injured—his 
ankle was shattered by the 
force of the explosion. 

Read and I had tramped up 
to Ronssoy, a large industrial 
village in which were the head- 
quarters of the 108th Regi- 
ment, It was a damp steamy 
day. The Americans were 
puzzled and disconsolate, Their 
infantry, led gallantly by tanks 
of the 4th Battalion, had un- 
doubtedly advanced, but the 
reports were so conflicting that 
ne one could say definitely how 
the Line ran. It appeared 
that the Americans had not 
‘‘mopped up” with any success, 
since there were parties of the 
enemy between the Americans 
who had attacked and the 
posts which they had left at 
“zero.” In places the Ger- 
mans seemed to be farther 
ferward than they had been 
before the attack commenced. 
Of the fighting tanks the 
majority had received direct 
hits,? and the crews, mostly 
wounded, were staggering back 
by twos and threes into 
Ronssoy. It was ne wonder 
that Sergeant Broughton had 
found himself under the very 
noses of the enemy. With the 
main attack still to come, the 
situation could not have been 
more unsatisfactory. 

Even the headquarters of 
the 108th Regiment were to 
suffer. Wehad noticed alittle 
nervously that although a Ger- 


1 Lieutenant (later Captain) S, A. Thomas, M.C. 
2 It was in these local attacks that tanks suffered most severely. 
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man ebservation balloon was 
looking into Ronssoy, a crowd 
ef orderlies and officers were 
collected in the road outside 
the headquarters. The lesson 
was sharp. Twenty minutes 
after we had left the village in 
an ammunition lorry a salvo of 
5'9’s, entirely without warning, 
burst among the crowd. 

Of the land-mines whieh had 
proved fatal to twoofmy tanks 
and to several tanks of the 4th 
Battalion we had received in- 
formation, but the information 
was found to be inaccurate, 
Warning had reached us of a 
British anti-tank minefield laid 
in March, and we had marked 
the mines on our maps. The 
minefield, however, was in fact 
five hundred yards from its 
supposed position, and its full 
extent was not discovered until 
on the 29th ten American 
tanks endeavoured to pass 
across it and were destroyed. 

On the 28th it was clear 
enough that, although parties 
of Ameriean infantry were out 
in front of their original line, 
The Knoll, together with Quen- 
nemont and Guillemont Farms, 
remained in German hands. 
The attaek ef the 108th Regi- 
ment was more than unsue- 
cessful, If it had never been 
launched the attack on the 
29th might have taken place, 
at least under cover of a bar- 
rage; but now that scattered 
bedies of Americans, sur- 
rounded by the enemy, were 
ahead, no barrage could be 
employed, 

Whilethe survivers of Ryan’s 
section, under the command of 
Thomas, were salving what re- 
mained of their tanks’ equip- 
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ment, the three remaining sec- 
tions moved forward from Man- 
ancourt with the battalions to 
which they had been allotted. 
Fortunately, my effieers recon- 
noitred their own routes, for 
two of the convoys with which 
they were trekking tempor- 
arily lost their way. My tanks 
were detailed once again to 
carry supplies fer the fighting 
tanks, a dull and thankless 
task, 

Two hours after “zero,” on 
the 29th, my car felt its way 
threugh thick mist inte Hargi- 
court, a dilapidated village a 
mile or so from the “infantry 
start line,’ The Brigade had 
ordered that the Refilling 
Point for tanks should be an 
open stretch of rough pasture 
on the farther side of the vil- 
lage. The map reference of 
the point was L5b4.1, It was 
intended that on the afternoon 
of the battle lerries should 
bring supplies to the Refilling 
Point, that the loads sheuld 
there be transferred to my 
tanks, and that my tanks with 
@ day’s supplies on beard 
should follow the fighting 
tanks acress the broken, deso- 
late country of the Hindenburg 
system of trenches. I had de- 
cided in consequence to make 
Lidb4.1 my headquarters. 

The enemy did not approve 
of this decision. As soon as 
the mist began to clear Har- 
gicourt itself was shelled 
methodically, while the pro- 
posed Refilling Point, which 
was surrounded by a number 
of half-concealed batteries, was 
the object of a bitter hate. A 
wireless tank, destined fer the 
same unhappy spot, had re- 
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tired into the garden of a 
cottage, and I accompanied 
the wireless tank, It belonged 
to my old battalion. We heard 
all the news, and the driver 
knew how to make tea. 

Soon it became clear that 
for once the battle was not 
proceeding in accordance with 
plan. Obviously the enemy 
was still olinging to the 
Quennemont Ridge, and the 
left flank ef the attacking in- 
fantry was uncovered. The 
direction from which the bulk 
of the shelling came could not 
be mistaken. Hargicourt itself 
was being shelled with light 
stuff, while, if we had reached 
eur objectives to time, the 
village would by now have 
been out of range. 

The news was melaneholy. 
The wounded, streaming back 
through the village, told us 
that the enemy machine-guns 
were murderous; reports from 
tank officers showed that an 
appalling number of tanks 
had received “direst hits”: 
of the Americans nothing had 
been heard. From our right, 
however, came the astound- 
ing rumour that the 42nd 
Division had achieved the im- 
possible by forcing the passage 
of the canal and capturing 
Bellenglise. 

I instructed my sections to 
concentrate at certain points 
in the rear of the village, and 
pushed forward along the 
Quennemont road. In a few 
minutes I met Major Het- 
black, the intelligence officer 
at Tank Corps Headquarters. 
He had been wounded in the 
head. Later I learned that he 
with two tanks had just 
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captured Quennemont Ridge, 
which for so long had defied 
us. And the tank crews had 
held the ridge until they were 
relieved. 

I obtained as much informa- 
tion as I could from the many 
walking wounded—our attack 
en the left had been checked 
—and returning to my head- 
quarters, which were rapidly be- 
coming distasteful, despatched 
a report by wireless. 

There was an element of 
humour in this delay to our 
advance. It was so unexpected 
that many headquarters found 
themselves farther forward than 
they had intended. Puzzled 
mess - sergeants, pushing on 
blindly to villages which were 
still in the enemy’s hands, were 
puzzled and indignant when 
they were warned to return. 
The neighbourhood ef Hargi- 


court was crowded with 
pathetic little camps and 
discensolate staff - captains. 


Personally I had no wish te 
remain even in Hargicourt. The 
enemy had begun to use gas 
shells, and one heavy howitzer 
at least made Hargicourt its 
target for a time. The Re- 
filling Point could not come 
into operation; the surviving 
tanks would find plentiful 
supplies at the dumps which 
my sections had already made, 
On the other hand, two miles 
back, there were some excellent 
quarries at Templeux-le-Gué- 
rard, where we could rest in 
safety and comfort until we 
were wanted. You will re- 
member that, as we were not 
“fighting troops,” but merely 
a humble collection of ‘‘supply 
tanks,” we could retire from 
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the fray without hurt te our 
self-respect. 

I was fortunate enough to 
meet the General’s car bet ween 
Templeux and Roisel. He 
approved of my suggestion. 
I returned rapidly to Hargi- 
court, and withdrew my miser- 
able headquarters to a grassy 
depression near the quarries, 


._ where Harland’s section had 


rallied. Mac went in search 
of suitable dug-outs, while I 
listened to Harland’s report. 
Harland, like a good section 
commander, had given his men 
an excellent breakfast before 
the day’s work—fried bacon, 
hot toast, and tea, followed by 
rum! Each tank had been 
loaded at Manancourt Copse 
with 240 gallons ef petrol, 40 
gallons of oil, 80 gallons of 
water, 40 lb. of grease, 20,000 
rounds of Hotehkiss ammuni- 
tion, and 400 rounds of 6-pdr. 
ammunition. Thus heavily 
laden, they crawled on for 
three hours, until they reached 
the appointed spot for unload- 
ing, immediately behind our 
original line. They were 
noticed by an enemy aeroplane 
flying low, and shelled heavily 
in consequence. Small dumps 
were formed in shell-holes— 
the operation was completed 
with astonishing celerity — 
and the tanks, running light, 
raced away. One man had 
been gassed and one wounded. 
Within the next two hours 
the German gunners destroyed 
half the supplies which had 
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been dumped, but they were 
not required, since the majority 
of the American tanks, for 
whose benefit the dumps had 
been formed, lay derelict on 
the minefield, which had blown 
up two of my tanks on the 
27th. 

Ritchie’s section had experi- 
enced no adventures, They 
had dumped their supplies 


punotually, and rallied with- 


out hindrance from the enemy. 

We retired at dusk to our 
dug-outs in the quarries above 
the village ef Templeux-le- 
Guérard. These quarries 
penetrated confusedly into a 
steep and isolated hill, upon 
which a stout castle might 
well have been built. The 
workings were approached by 
slippery paths. The hill was a 
very maze of tunnels, ravines, 
pits, shelters, which provided 
impenetrable cover for numer- 
ous guns and a brigade or more 
of infantry. The enemy ap- 
preeiated its qualities, and re- 
fused to waste shells upon it. 
Their gunners confined them- 
selves to the lewer slopes and 
to the level-crossing in Tem- 
pleux itself, 

The quarries were tenanted 
with wrathful Australians, It 
had been planned that the 
Americans should storm the 
first treneh-system of the 
Hindenburg Line, and that the 
Australians, passing through 
the Americans, should con- 
tinue the attack by storming 
the second trench - system. 


_ 1 We could always obtain rum: every tank carried a supply to revive its 


exhausted crew. 


At Cambrai each of my tanks carried a bottle of whisky in 


Place of rum, but this innovation tended to bunch the infantry—Argylls— 
dangerously near to the tanks, and in subsequent actions we reverted to rum. 
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But when the Australians 
went forward an hour or se 
after “zero,” they discovered te 
their cost that in many places 
the enemy infantry was sitting 
happily in the trenches which 
the Americans had captured. 
Large numbers ef Americans 
had disappeared. Not even 
our seroplanes could tell us 
what points they had reached, 
or how many had survived. 
The result was that the Aus- 
tralians, with an unknown 
quantity of Americans “out in 
front,” did not dare to use 
their artillery. They resigned 
themselves te the inevitable, 
and attacked the Hindenburg 
Line grimly with bomb and 
bayonet. They hammered in 
little wedges ef men, and foot 
by foot, with savage cunning 
and merciless determination, 
fought their way through the 
gigantic system of intricate 
defenees, often coming sud- 
denly upon detaehed bodies of 
Americans, helplessly sur- 
rounded, but still holding 
out, 

It was indeed true that on 
our right the 46th Division, 
“equipped with lifebelts, and 
carrying mats and rafts,” by 
a gallant feat of arms had 
crossed the St Quentin Canal 
and established themselves on 
the eastern bank,—the right 
flank ef the Australians was 
thus secured; but to my mind 
even the feat of the 46th Divi- 
sion did not surpass the 
astonishing exploits of the 
Australians, who teok disaster 
by the throat and choked 
victery out of it. For various 
reasons this phase of the battle 
has been somewhat obscured, 
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. + » By October 5th the Aus- 
tralians had broken through 
the Hindenburg Line, and with 
the help of tanks stormed 
Montbrehain, They had fought 
continuously since September 
29th. 

In these intermediate ac- 
tions we took no part. After 
two nights in the quarries I 
moved my Company to Haute 
Wood, a stunted copse shelter- 
ing a quiet grassy slepe, a 
couple of miles out of Tem- 
pleux, on the Roisel road. 
There we remained placidly 
until October 7th in the mul- 
titudinous tents which we had 
by this time cellected, over- 
hauling our tanks, playing a 
little football, and visiting as 
frequently as eur duties per- 
mitted the strictly rationed 
canteen at Peronne. We were 
disturbed only by an ocea- 
sional shell from a long-range 

n. 

Once Montbrehain was 
stormed the enemy eould cling 
only to the farther fringes of 
the Hindenburg Line, and on 
October 8th we drove them 
out of erganised trenches alto- 
gether into the clean open 
country. My tanks were again 
employed to fellow the fight- 
ing tanks with supplies, but 
en this occasion my sections 
were not allocated to bat- 
talions, but remained under 
my own command, so that we 
were able to choose our own 
times and plaees, and by 
*‘peoling” supplies to effect 
very necessary economies. 

On the 5th I had recon- 
neitred with Mac and my 
section commander a route for- 
ward from Haute Wood to the 
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vieinity of Bellicourt. It was 
a dismal tramp ever ground 
shelled to utter destruction— 
@ maze of crumbling trenches 
and forgotten posts, strewn 
with derelict equipment, de- 
serted dumps of ammunition, 
dead stinking horses, and too 
often the corpses of unburied 
Germans. Here and there ran 
light railways, which we did 
_ not desire to damage in case 
they should be needed; and 
near Bellicourt was a wilder- 
ness of sidings and stores and 
huts and roadways. 

From the high ground abeve 
Bellicourt we looked across the 
leg-road to Quennemont Ridge 
—outwardly a peaceful dark- 
green down, but in fact a 
leathsome graveyard on which 
the eorpses lay scattered in 
handfuls, and blackened metal 
tombs that had been tanks. 
The distant gunners were still 
tormenting this hill, which 
was already dead, and shells, 
lazily expleding, stirred again 
the mash of loose mud, rotting 
bodies, and rusted rifles. 

The leg-road over the 
trenches, narrew and insecure, 
was crammed with thick traffic 
moving at less than walking 
pace, for it was the only road 
from Hargicourt to Bellicourt, 
It might have been a bridge 
over & river impassable to all 
transport except tanks. 

To the south were low dark 
ridges stretching to St 
Quentin. They were fringed 
with bursting shells. And in 
front of us was Bellicourt, 
tattered, but with red-brick 
cheerful in a gleam of sun— 
not utterly submerged by war, 
and with but a faint spirit of 
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the place hevering above the 
levelled ruins, as were those 
ravished places which had 
knewn war for year after 
year. JBellicourt, shattered 
but undismayed, still lived te 
point gallantly to the tracks 
ef the retiring enemy and 
the goal for which we had 
always fought—epen country. 

On the 6th my tanks moved 
into the trenches, and on the 
night of the 7th trekked down 
a valley, less destroyed than 
others, to Bellicourt, and over 
the tunnelled canal and the 
main St Quentin road. They 
pitched their tents by some 
trenches. I had advanced my 
headquarters meanwhile to a 
clean stretch of turf by the 
St Quentin road, just outside 
Bellicourt, leaving at Haute 
Weod my stores and heavy 
baggage, which I had been 
able only within the last few 
days te bring forward from 
the copse at Manancourt. 
Lorries were none too plenti- 
ful, and I had eollected a 
great quantity of stores in 
ease I should find myself out 
of touch with the sources of 
supply. 

The night was noisy, but no 
damage was done, and the 
morning was splendidly fine. 
My sections had moved soon 
after dawn. I followed later 
in my ear, ; 

We drove along the canal 
to Bellenglise, then, bearing 
te the left, took to the eld 
Roman Road, along which the 
5th and 8rd Divisions, de- 
feated, broken, and more weary 
than I could describe, poured 
confusedly through the rain 
on the night of August 26tb, 
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strange cottage, still un- 


harmed, where we despatch- 
riders had given stew and hot 
coffee to the bedraggled Staff 
and had slept amongst the 
straw, and came to Harland’s 
tanks a mile or so short of 
Estrées, waiting dully te supply 
the tanks of the 301st Ameri- 
can Battalion. So we arrived 
at the dismal dilapidated vil- 
lage itself, momentarily empty 
except for innumerable notices 
in German and a derelict whip- 
pet standing in the little square 
in which our Signal Company 
had rallied four years since, 
We slipped into a byroad, 
left the car, and walked across 
country te a half-grown copse 
under the shadow of Beau- 
revoir. There we found Ritchie's 
feur tanks with that excellent 
Mae of the 1st Battalion, who 
had helped us to detrain at 
Achiet-le-Grand. While we 
were consuming tea and sand- 
wiches with them, it was re- 
ported that certain tanks had 
run short of petrol near Serain, 
the first of the redeemed vil- 
lages. I sent two of Ritchie’s 
tanks forward to help. We 
returned in gentlemanly fashion 
for lunch after visits to various 
headquarters. . Ritchie’s 
tanks duly arrived at Serain, 
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where they were overwhelmed 
by the embraces of the pale 
hysterical villagers, Beth 
Ritchie’s and Harland’s tanks 
trekked back that afternoon to 
Bellicourt. Two of Harland’s 
tanks passed threugh a valley 
crammed with a brigade of 
cavalry, who at the eleventh 
hour of the war were hoping 
for an old-fashioned, sabre- 
waving pursuit. It was a 
little ludicrous te think that 
my old supply-tanks could 
have put to flight the brigade 
in the valley. As it was, they 
merely gave the horses a severe 
fright. 

That night we began to 
realise the unbelievable—there 
was not a trench between us 
and Germany. And yet this 
thing, for which we had been 
yearning four long years, had 
come about in the ordinary 
course of the day’s work. 
That gay, splendid  break- 
through of our imaginations 
was in fact but the successful 
completion of a day’s fighting 
disappointingly like any other 
day’s fighting. We could just 
repeat the words again and 
again, doubting their truth, 
yet rejoicing soberly in their 
significance— 

“We are through te the 
open country!” 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE SECOND BATTLE OF LE CATEAU. 


(October 9th to October 30th, 1918.) 


On October 9th the enemy 
broke off the engagement, re- 
tiring six miles to the neigh- 
bourhood eof Le Cateau, in 
order that they might re- 


form and again present some 
sort of front to our advance. 
Clouds of fast tanks should 
have pursued them closely 
and prevented them ever 
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from rallying. Inthe absence 
of tanks the cavalry pressed 
forward on either side of the 
Roman Road, gallantly charged 
machine-guns, and returned 
more than 2 little shaken 
with news which the aero- 
planes had already reported. 
We wondered what would 
have happened if the enemy 
rearguards had possessed a 
- few “whippets” in addition 
to steutly-fought machine- 
guns. It is a desperate 
business—to charge machine- 
guns, and it is pure suicide 
for eavalry to await the at- 
tack of tanks. 

My old Carrier tanks were 
not to be left behind. On 
the 11th I moved my head- 
quarters to a deserted inn on 
the Roman Road in the neigh- 
beurhood of Beaurevoir. The 
sections were encamped close 
by. This inn, which, together 
with a few houses and a 
beetroot -factory, was known 
as Genéve, had its advantages. 
The rooms were large and 
convenient; within a few 
yards was a German R.E. 
dump : it was conveniently on 
the main road and the direot 
tank route forward. It had, 
however, been the centre of a 
stiff little fight. Within a 
radius of a hundred yards 
were thirty to forty corpses, 
mostly Americans, We com- 
meneced reverently to bury 
them, but one morning a 
somewhat severe American 
padre came in and bade us 
exhume his compatriots, and 
carry them to a little cemetery 
half a mile away, of which we 
had known nothing. We were 
only too glad to help him, and 
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I lent him some men and a 
limbered waggon. 

The mile along the old 
enemy defences to the village 
of Beaurevoir was a dolorous 
walk, The defences were only 
holes scratched on the reverse 
side of banks by entrenching 
tools, and shallow machine-gun 
posts. The dead had not all 
been buried, and sometimes 
the seareher would discover a 
man who must have been long 
in dying—eopen warfare is not 
pleasant for those whe fall 
wounded in hidden places. 

Beaurevoir itself, set on a 
hill, was net yet empty of the 
dead. The ruined cottages 
had been evacuated hurriedly, 
but in each cottage the hand- 
loom had been smashed, and 
not by shells. The statue of 
Jeanne d’Aro had been taken 
from its pedestal, and had not 
been found. 

The only live civilian near 
Beaurevoir was a cow, which 
kept Thomas’s section supplied 
with milk until the Chinese 
eame to clear the battle- 
field. 

The first stand of the enemy 
was made on the line of the 
Selle river: Le Cateau was 
deubtful territory. It was de- 
termined to attack on the 17th. 
A composite section of six 
tanks under Parslow moved 
forward to Maurois Station, a 
trek ef ten miles, in ease he 
should be required to assist. 

I motored up to see him, and 
every yard of the road was for 
me a solemn triumph. We 
were avenging the confused 
retreat of the British Army on 
the afternoon and night of the 
first battle of Le Cateau; we 
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were driving through clean, 
unshelled country, which might 
never have been touched by 
the finger of war if it had not 
been for the craters blown at 
the cross-reads and the occa- 
sional corpse by the roadside; 
and never in my life have I 
seen happier people, men and 
women more flustered and con- 
fused with happiness, than the 
thin underfed villagers who 
stood gazing in the crowded 
main street of Maretz. 

Shert of Maurois village the 
Germans had blown into the 
cutting the road-bridge over the 
railway from Cambrai to St 
Quentin. The traffic was being 
diverted when we arrived on 
the scene, ever heavy fields, to 
a level crossing, and the en- 
gineers were working against 
time to construct a new bridge 
capable ef bearing the heaviest 
transport. It had been rain- 
ing, and the men were finding 
it difficult indeed to haul the 
great girders into position. A 
couple of hundred yards away 
were Parslow’s tanks. The 
remedy was obvious. A tank 
was brought round en to the 
rails and spent a profitable 
hour in doing a job which 
would have taken fifty men a 
fullday. The bridge was com- 
pleted rapidly, and the traffic 
once more flowed steadily over 
the bridge instead of flounder- 
ing over the fields. 

On the 18th Parslew’s tanks 
were not required. On the 
19th they trekked back to 
Genéve, The 4th Tank Bri- 
gade was being relieved by the 
2nd Tank Brigade, We ex- 
pected orders to move to Hargi- 
court for entrainment, and we 
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made an expedition over the 
log-road te discover the where- 
abouts of the ramp. But a 
railway accident eutside Cam- 
brai delayed the arrival ef the 
2nd Carrier Company, — we 
were ordered to remain tem- 
perarily with the 2nd Tank 
Brigade. 

We became involved at once 
in our last battle of the war. 
From the 17th to the 20th we 
had straightened our line in a 
series of fierce and costly little 
attacks. The enemy had been 
driven definitely from Le Ca- 
teau and now lay just beyond 
the outskirts ef the tewn. To 
the west of the tewn we had 
crossed the Selle. The Army 
Commander decided to throw 
the enemy back to the Mermal 
Forest by a grand attack on a 
fifteen-mile front. I received 
orders from the 2nd Tank 
Brigade to assist the XIIIth 
Corps by carrying supplies. 

I instructed Parslew’s sec- 
tion, which had just completed 
a ten-mile trek, to return with 
Thomas’s section to the camp 
by Maurois Station, and when 
they were on their way I re- 
ported at Corps Headquarters. 
I arranged with the Corps 
Staff that Themas’s section 
should operate with the 33rd, 
34th, and 35th Infantry Bri- 
gades of the 11th Division, 
while Parslew should help the 
25th Division. The Corps 
further requested urgently that 
any spare tanks which I might 
have should be detailed to 
carry ammunition for the 104th 
Army Brigade R.F.A., the 
guns ef which could not be 
reached by horse transport 
without difficulty on account 
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of the nature of the ground. 
I brought up Harland from 
Genéve, gave him two tanks, 
and ordered him to carry on. 

On the afterncon of the 
20th I established my advanced 
headquarters in an orchard, 
quarter of a mile from the 
bridge which we had helped 
te construct, After mess we 
all attended a first-rate show 
given by the Divisional Troupe 
of the 25th Division, and re- 
turned to our camp greatly 
encouraged, but a trifle un- 
happy that we had not billeted 
ourselyes in one of the many 
excellent houses in Maurois. 

That night one officer at 
least was disturbed in his 
slumbers. The enemy shelled 
Maurois persistently, sending 
over a few shells to the neigh- 
bourhood of the bridge. Finally 
a large aeroplane bombed along 
the main road, dropping one 
group just short of the camp, 
and another group, intended 
presumably for the bridge, 
between the bridge and the 
camp. The aeroplane was fly- 
ing so recklessly low—it was 
a clear night with a moon— 
that for once our machine- 
gunners brought her dewn in 
a field about a mile beyond the 
bridge. 

Much damage had been done 
in Maurois, We were thank- 
ful that we were in tents out- 
side the village. Oneshell had 
exploded just behind the hall 
in which the concert had been 
held. For such shelling and 
bombing the casualties were 
heavy. 

On the 2ist I was quite 
busy. After a visit to my 
rear headquarters at Genéve 
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to arrange for the supply of 
spare parts by lorry, I reported 
again to the Corps for final 
orders. Then with Parslow I 
visited the 25th Division and 
went with the Divisional Com- 
mander to see the Commander 
of the Brigade to which Pars- 
low’s tanks would be attached. 

In the afternoon I ran over 
with Thomas to Reumont,. 
where we hoped to find the 11th: 
Division, but a relief had not. 
yet been completed and its. 
staff had not arrived, We- 
spent our spare time in walk 
ing out te the cottage, which 
had been the headquarters of 
the 5th Division on August 26, 
1914, but time had swept away 
every trace of that first battle. 
The pits which had been dug 
on either side of the road to 
shelter the signallers had been 
filled in. The tiles of the cot- 
tage, loosened by the scaling- 
ladders of our intelligence 
officer, had been replaced. The 
little trenches had disappeared. 
But there was the hedge from 
the cever of which our one 
heavy battery, the 108th, had 
fired—it ran short of fuses in 
the old-fashioned way, and 
Grimers was sent hastily down 
the read on his motor-oycle for 
more, In that barn to the left 
we had slept hoggishly among 
the straw on the night before 
the battle, the first night’s 
sleep since we had detrained 
at Landrecies and the last 
until we reached the Aisne, 
To my amazement the church 
behind the barn was still 
standing, intact except for a 
couple of shell-holes. I could 
have sworn that four years 
ago, as I was riding out of the 
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village, I saw flames bursting 
from the roof. The Germans 
certainly entered the village 
not long after I had left it. 
Perhaps they may have ex- 
tinguished the flames and re- 
paired the damage. 

I had no time to question 
the good people of Reumont 
or to discover whether those 
exiguous, badly-sited trenches 
on the Le Cateau road were 
still to be distinguished. The 
11th Division had taken over, 
and the G.S.O.(i.) of the re- 
lieved Division was describing 
his experiences among the 
outposts to his suceesser. I 
reported, and was referred to 
the “‘Q” branch of the Division, 
located doubtfully in Maurois. 

We searched Maurois with- 
out success. We were some- 
what delayed by a stream of 
ambulances bearing through 
the rain and the darkness the 
gassed eivilians ef Le Cateau, 
These civilians—men, women, 
and children—had refused to 
leave their homes. Even the 
French mission could not move 
them. They protested airily 
that in a day or two Le Cateau 
would be safe. Now through 
Le Cateau passed the stores 
and ammunition ef a corps: 
the cellars contained infantry ; 
the houses sheltered guns. 
The enemy accordingly shelled 
it heartily with gas and H.E., 
and the gas was fatal toe the 
civilians, We sent ferward as 
many gas-helmets as we could, 
but even if they had been suffi- 
cient it would have been be- 
yond man’s wit to distribute 
them among the inhabitants, 
who had gone to ground in 
cellars, I found it difficult 
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to blame the enemy. Who, 
then, was to blame for those 
tortured children with their 
ghastly green faces, and the 
still bodies covered with care- 
fully-mended sheets ? 

At last we met an intelligent 
staff captain, who direeted us 
to Maretz. There we dis- 
covered an appreciative colonel 
with whom we commenced to 
make necessary arrangements, 
The final details the section 
commanders worked eut for 
themselves with the staffs con- 
eerned, We arrived back at 
our camp a little weary and 
bedraggled, hoping for a quiet 
night. Our hopes were ful- 
filled. 

The morning of the 22nd 
was spent in recennaissance. 
At dusk Thomas’s and Pars- 
low’s sections moved forward 
from Maurois: Harland had 
already commenced to supply 
his guns with shells. 

As soon as it was light on 
the 23rd, Mac and I drove to 
the railway embankment, from 
which Parslew’s tanks had 
started on their trek into the 
battle. We walked over a few 
fields until, at a read which at 
“zero” had been our frent line, 
we overtook a Carrier tank 
which had been much delayed 
by mechanical trouble. We 
followed the route of the 
attacking infantry through 
orchards and rich enclosed 
fields— here and there were 
dead, the prey of machine- 
guns—until we came to a 
mill stream, overhung by thick 
undergrowth, which had so 
troubled our intelligence 
officers that elaborate pre- 
parations for building field- 
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bridges had been made, We 
crossed it by the shallowest of 
fords. To our astonishment 
shells began to fall behind us; 
later we knew that on our 
right the enemy were not dis- 
lodged from the edge of the 
Pommereuil Wood until the 
following day. We pushed on 
over more delicious fields, 

friendly gardens, and fine 
_ pasture, leaving Pommereuil 
on our right, until, having 
followed the unmistakable 
tracks of our tanks, we ran 
them to ground in an enclosure. 


They had not yet been un-— 


loaded. The situation in front 
was obscure, and it was doubt- 
ful whether they could usefully 
earry their supplies farther 
forward. 

Parslow told me that the 
experiment of attacking at 
1.30 A.M. instead of at dawn 
had not been quite successful. 
The fighting tanks had been 
handicapped by the darkness, 
thick mist, and gas. The 
infantry, running blindly upon 
machine-gun posts which the 
tanks could not see, had 
suffered heavily. It was not 
until dawn that any appreci- 
able progress was made. Pars- 
low, immediately behind the 
battle, was compelled continu- 
ally to stop, but fortunately 
his tanks escaped shells and 
_ his crews gas. 

His miserable section passed 
the night in the enclosure 
where we had found them. 
On the 24th another attack 
was launched to clear the right 
flank, but it met with little 
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success. The dense under- 
growth in the woods and 
hollows in the greund screened 
the enemy machine- gunners. 
At last on the 25th the wood 
finally was cleared and the 
Carrier tanks were able to 
move forward and dump their 
loads, returning to Maurois on 
the 26th. It will be clear that 
the best use was not made of 
this sectien. Lorries and lim- 
bered waggens can carry up 
supplies after the battle, To 
use tanks for such a purpose is 
pure extravagance, 

We left Parslew to his chilly 
nights and began our five-mile 
tramp back to Le Cateau along 
the Landreeies road, keeping a 
good look-out to the north for 
Thomas's tanks, but seeing only 
transport moving on the sky- 
line along the Bavairoad, which 
had known the 5th Division 
in advance and in retreat. We 
wendered what the 5th Divi- 
sion would have thought of 
the thirty or forty aeroplanes 
fighting mazily overhead in the 
cloudless sky, or what effect 
these aeroplanes would have 
had upon the battle. In these 
days you were not believed if 
you told your fellows that there 
had been three aeroplanes in 
the sky at once. 

So in company with an 
anecdotal padre we came at 
dusk to the town of Le Cateau, 
which had been so furiously 
shelled that, as we discovered 
later, the German artillery 
officer responsible received a 
decoration. Torn, shattered 
Le Catean remained an 


1 These were easily distinguished, as my tanks were the only Mark IV.’s in the 
neighbourhood. Mark V.’s and ‘‘ Whippets” leave a different track. 
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ancient and dignified town, an 
aristocrat who had suffered 
cheerfully the blows and buffets 
of a desperate fight. Old 
women in their best black-silk 
dresses stood chatting at the 
entrances to their cellars. A 
few children were playing 
soberly in the quiet streets. 
Greups of happy _ soldiers 
billeted in the place were 
strelling up and dewn with 
their usual air of consummate 
self-possession. Here and there 
angry old Frenchmen were 
searching for valuables among 
the rubbish and rubble that 
had been their homes. Along 
the traffic routes the noisy 
transport in endless columns 
shouted and elattered. But 
the old houses remained un- 
disturbed, proud and a little 
aloof; you could hear one say 
to another— 

“Of course, my dear, last 
night was dreadful, but I re- 
member my mother told me 
that in the year 1554 the 
French, before they set fire to 
the place. . . . Of course these 
plebeian factories and gaudy 
young villas! How ean they 
knew that Cateau Cambrésis 
was stormed at least ten times 
during the fifteenth century? 
After all, we have only been 
French for a trifle ever two 
hundred years. The old bishop 
was so charming and such a 
gentleman. .. .” 

We left the old houses to 
their talk, and passing threugh 
the seediest suburbs, great 
yards, solitary warehouses, 
sidings and stations, we came 
to our car, and drove back to 
Maurois at walking-pace— 
the roads were terribly con- 
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gested. Thomas reported in 
the evening. 

Thomas and his section had 
moved forward to the neigh- 
bourheed of Montay, a little 
village immediately to the 
west of Le Cateau, at dusk on 
the night of the 22nd-23rd, 
arriving about 8 P.M. The 
crews had no sleep, fer the 
enemy shelled and gassed 
Montay unmercifully, the bom- 
bardment becoming a barrage 
in the early hours of the morn- 
ing. Thomas and Connor 
pressed forward to make a 
final reconnaissance of the 
route. It was necessary for 
the tanks to cross the Selle ky 
a specially-constructed bridge. 
The ground on either side of 
the route was marshy. 

One tank under Sergeant 
Fenwick had been equipped 
with a special apparatus for 
laying eable. The tank, ac- 
companied by a signal officer, 
passed over the bridge at 
dawn, and following closely 
behind the infantry, laid cable 
throughout the day to. the 
enormeus content of Divisional 
Headquarters, No sooner was 
an objective reached than 
Fenwick arrived with his cable. 
On one oceasion he was 2 little 
premature, overrunning the 
advance, and as his tank drew 
shell-fire, he was erdered back 
angrily by a disturbed colenel. 

The remaining tanks, heavily 
loaded with stores, rations, and 
ammunition, crossed Montay 
Bridge in column. The first 
tank caught the door of its 
spenson in the rails of the 
bridge, and Thomas, coming 
back wrathfully to investigate 
the cause of delay, found the 
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tank commander and one of 
his men up to their waists in 
the cold and muddy water, 
fishing for the door, whieh had 
been lifted off its hinges. They 
found it, hauled it up and re- 
placed it; but even Thomas 
was astounded by the extent 
of the tank commander’s voca- 
bulary, and, his rebuke dying 
on his lips, he hurried away to 
the calmer atmosphere of the 
battle. 

The Division with which 
Thomas was operating ad- 
vanced in three bounds — on 
a brigade front, the second 
brigade “leap -frogging” the 
first, and the third the first 
and second. Thomas’s section 
was divided into three sub- 
sections, each of which at- 
tended to the wants of one 
brigade. Thus, when the first 
brigade, after stiff fighting, 
had reached its objective, the 
first sub-section of Carrier 
tanks whieh had followed the 
attack arrived with rations, 
water, bombs, ammunition, 
wire, spades, picks, &e., re- 
ported to the staff captain 
of the brigade, and unloaded 
at sequestered points. The 
second and third sub-sections 
followed the example of the 
first. In each case the scheme 
worked with mechanical per- 
fection. The infantry were 
never disappointed. Without 
employing much-needed fight- 
ing men as carrying-parties— 
without frenzied efforts to push 
forward tired horse transport 
over shelled roads, often im- 
passable, a staff captain could 
be assured that his brigade 
would receive the necessities of 
existence as soon as they could 
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be used. And, however far 
forward the infantry might be, 
however dangerous the ap- 
proach to them, the preblem 
was the same for the Carrier 
tanks, 

The tanks serving the first 
two brigades returned te 
Maureis when their day’s 
work had been completed, 
arriving in camp at dusk, 
The third sub-section came 
back on the fellowing day. 
Fenwick and his eable-laying 
tank was so useful thatit was 
as much as I could do to 
extract it from the Division 
on the third, with its erew 
cheery but thoroughly ex- 
hausted. 

We received letters of con- 
gratulation both fromThomas’s 
Division and from the corps; 
we had, to my mind, given 
conclusive proof ef the utility 
of Carrier tanks, properly 
employed, even in semi-open 
warfare, Before the battle we 
had helped to build a bridge. 
During the battle we had kept 
the Divisional Commander in 
communieation by laying cable 
forward as the advance pro- 
gressed ; we had carried stores 
for three brigades, supplying 
them on the spot with the 
necessaries of warfare ; we had 
transported an enormous quan- 
tity of shells from the readside 
ever country impassable to 
horse transport. And this we 
had accomplished with obso- 
lete tanks, entirely unsuitable 
for carrying bulky loads. On 
no single occasion did we fail 
to deliver the goods. Again 
we were independent of roads 
when good reads were so 
soarce that a cerps was for- 
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tunate if it possessed one road 
to itself’ We could avoid 
shelled areas, and we could 
afford to neglect shell-fire or 
machine-gun fire. At a pinch 
we could fight. To my mind 
eur experiences in the later 
stages of the battle of Amiens 
and in the second battle of 
Le Cateau show clearly the re- 
markable future whieh must lie 
in front of Carrier tanks, 

Coxhead’s Company con- 
tinued the goed work, until 
the 4th Army had _ passed 
beyond the Mormal Forest. 
Near Landrecies a section of 
his tanks captured an im- 
portant bridge-head in curious 
circumstances. 

The tanks were laden with 
bridge-building material, heavy 
girders, timbers, hawsers, and 
so on. According to pro- 
gramme the bridge-head should 
have fallen te the infantry, the 
tanks arriving with material 
for the reconstruction of the 
bridge, which it was antici- 
pated that the enemy would 
have destroyed. There was 
unfortunately a little hitch. 
When the tanks came on the 
scene, the enemy were still 
defending the bridge-head with 
the utmost vigour. The sec- 
tion commander did not hesi- 
tate. His tanks continued to 
move forward as theugh they 
had been fighting tanks. The 
infantry, who had trained with 
tanks, advanced in the proper 
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formation, The enemy broke 
and fied. It was a bloodless 
vietory. 

We had been relieved for- 
mally en the 25th. Thomas’s 
and Harland’s tanks trekked 
back to Genéve on the 26th, 
Parslow arriving on the night 
of the 27th. There was no 
rest for the crews. We had 
received orders to entrain on 
the 30th at Reisel, and Roisel 
was thirteen te fourteen miles 
by tank route from Genéve, 
which in its turn was mere 
than twenty-five miles from 
the farthest point which my 
tanks had reached on the 23rd. 
But the men were cheerful, 
and the tanks were carrying 
light tables, wire-keds, cup- 
boards, deck-chairs, felt and 
planks from the German R.E. 
store, jam and goulasch from 
a German ration dump near 
Le Cateau, fresh vegetables 
from Maureis, tents from three 
Armies,—they meant nothing 
to tanks accustomed to carry- 
ing ten tons without flinching, 
and we knew that whatever 
our destination we should find 
there nakedness, The weather 
was fine, the route was fa- 
miliar, the going was good; 
in spite of multifarious me- 
chanical treubles we made 
Roisel on the 29th and en- 
trained on the 30th for the 
railhead at Beaumetz, a few 
miles from our old quarters 
at Wailly. 


(The End.) 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


MR CHURCHILL AND HIS RIVALS—A COMPETITION IN INCOM- 
PETENCE—M. CLEMENCEAU AND PRESIDENT WILSON—-THE SPIDER 
AND THE FLY—ECONOMIC NONSENSE—THE REAL WICKEDNESS 


OF THE PEACE. 


WHEN Mr Winston Churchill 
announced with his customary 
pomp that the Labour Party 
is “‘quite unfitted for the re- 
sponsibility of government,” 
that were it now entrusted 
with power it would ‘through 
its incompetence come hope- 
lessly to grief at eur expense,” 
he said what was obviously 
true. What he said was alse 
obviously irrelevant. At the 
present hour this country, like 
some others, is safe for de- 
mocracy, and democracy has 
nothing whatever te do with 
competence. It chooses its 
servants by the very simple 
plan of dropping marked 
papers in a box, and does not, 
and cannot, put the candidates 
to any test of character or 
ability. The last Franchise 
Bill, which was passed without 
adequatediscussion and without 
excuse, added some 12,000,000 
fresh and unknown voters to 
the electoral roll. By the rules 
of the game these 12,000,000 
must be given whatever they 
ask for. That they will desire 
competence in their rulers is 
almost beyond the possibility 
ef belief. Whatever they do 
or do not do isa gamble, and 
nething mere. As Lord Curzon 
said, just before he cast his 


vote for the hazardous measure, 
we were taking ‘‘a leap in the 
dark.”’ After which, all those 
who were in any way respen- 
sible for the passage of the 
Franchise Bill would be wise 
to leave ‘‘competence” out of 
the question. 

Moreover, Messrs Churchill 
and George, in attempting to 
form a central party, which 
shall keep them in office for 
life, are placing themselves in 
a position of absurdity. Having 
done their best to turn the 
government of the British 
Empire into a gamble, they 
are now thwarting the will 
of the people. They would 
silence with their rhetoric, if 
they could, the sacred voice of 
the people, which we all know 
is the voice of God; or, if we 
don’t know it, it is not from 
lack of telling. They have 
added, fer no reason that was 
apparent, 12,000,000 voters to 
the register, and they must 
abide by the decision which 
they chose to challenge. For 
those in whose eyes the Fran- 
chise Act was a calamity, and 
whe put no faith in the 
ridiculous superstition of de- 
moeracy, it is aduty to thwart 
and to oppese. The House of 
Commens, being wholly to 
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blame for the leap in the dark, 
must aceept the consequences 
with what respect it can re- 
serve for its own actions. To 
hinder the logical conclusion 
of its felly is merely to add 
the sin ef hypocrisy to the 
erime of recklessness. 

Nor is Mr Churchill the 
politician to charge those whe 
aspire to suceeed him with 
incompetence. He himself 
went early into polities, with- 
out a special aptitude or a 
long, laborious training. He 
took a short cut to office by a 
sudden change of sides, and 
his career has been a career of 
blunders. He ean hardly be 
proud of the work which he 
has done at the Admiralty; he 
was largely responsible for 
stirring up the bad feeling of 
elass-hatred whieh exists in 
the country ; and even to his 
insensitive ear the word “ Lam- 
lash” should still sound rau- 
eously. For the rest, he has 
mastered all the tricks of the 
political trade. He knows how 
to get office for himself and his 
friends, and he knows how to 
stick to office when he has got 
it. But these are not the gifts 
of statesmanship, and they 
scarcely entitle him to criticise 
the gifts of others. Indeed, it 
is difficult to prophesy what 
difference, if any, the Labour 
Party would bring to the 
government of our country. 
It has a policy, no doubt, for 
use upon the hustings, just as 
the Coalition is eager with 
eloquent profesions when it is 
threatened with an election. 
Bat Labour, like the Coalition, 
would probably be impotent in 
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office, though not for the same 
reason, The Cealitien, itself 
governed by fear, attempts to 
govern the country by cences- 
sions. As the wolf agitation 
approaches the sleigh in 
which the Coalition tries te 
escape, it flings out snippets 
ef communism by way of 
ransom. It has no principles, 
no creed, no philosephy. Its 
one object is to stay in office, 
lest it be forced to consult 
again the vast electorate which 
it has called into being. In 
other words, it is using all its 
energies to evade the conse- 
quences of its own Franchise 
Act, and is thus, as we have 
said, giving a clear proof of its 
faith in the sacred principles 
ofdemocracy. Inevitably it has 
destroyed the country’s faith 
in its gevernance. There is no 
class which has net discovered 
its susceptibility to blackmail. 
With exquisite delicacy it 
yields to the slightest turn of 
the screw, and it hastens to 
withdraw whatever measures 
it has been reckless enough to 
introduce. 

What the Coalition has done, 
Labour ceuld do—that is, noth- 
ing. Alarmed by the strenu- 
ous opposition which it would 
encounter, unsure of itself and 
its purposes, Labour would be 
ineffectual, as the coalition of 
hungry opportunists has proved 
itself. It would speedily dis- 
cever that the easiest policy is 
to drift along the stream, 
though it would drift less 
swiftly than the Coalition, be- 
cause it would be compelled at 
times to thwart the absurd 
pretensions of its ewn class, 
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Herein truly it would have 
an advantage in force over 
the Coalition, since it would 
always be in a stronger posi- 
tion to oppose the greed and 
egoism of those who have sent 
it to the House of Commons. 
Set a thief to catch a thief is 
@ sound maxim. Were the 
leaders of Labour in power, 
they would know far better 
than a timorous Coalition 
knows how to get the better 
of tricks which they have 
learned to play themselves, 
Nothing can more readily re- 
assure the citizen who has not 
&@ blind faith in the parrot- 
cries of demecracy, than to 
watch a labour leader, safely 
placed in office, deal with his 
own kind. He does not trouble 
to be conciliatory, after the 
furtive manner of Mr George 
and Sir Auckland Geddes. 
He speaks to those, who were 
his supporters, in the ver- 
nacular, which they can under- 
stand, and it is not his fault 
if they go satisfied away. 

In competence, as in result, 
therefore, there’s not a pin to 
choose between Labour and the 
Coalition, If Labour comes in, 
it will be because the country is 
rightly disgusted at the eynical 
opportunism of the Coalition. 
If the Coalition stays in long 
enough, Labour will gain all 
that it wants in snippets. 
Why, then, if these be the 
alternatives, should we perplex 
ourselves unduly? Ruin will 
overtake us, sooner or later, 
despite the wisdom and in- 
dustry of our best citizens. 
At the same time, we confess 
that we should contemplate 
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the elevation of Mr Arthur 
Henderson to the Foreign 
Office with a kind of discomfort, 
Mr Henderson has expressed 
aloud his sympathy with the 
Bolsheviks. He has never ex- 
pressed very loudly his sym- 
pathy with the British Empire. 
Never confident of our ulti- 
mate victory, perhaps not 
keenly desirous of it, he weuld 
if he could have dragged his 
party into the deplorable ad- 
venture ef Stockholm. We 
know more about his friend- 
ship with Mr J. R. Mac- 
donald than about his jealousy 
for England’s henour, and if 
it be true that he went to 
Petrograd with full powers to 
appoint himself Ambassador 
to strieken Russia, he has evi- 
dently no greater respect for 
foreign policy than had those 
who sent him thither, and who 
until now have vouchsafed no 
contradiction to the statements 
which he made at Widnes. 
For the rest, the last four- 
teen years have taught ua to 
expect nothing save cunning 
from a British Government, 
and we do not believe that 
we shall be saved or lost by 
putting a new name upon an 
old thing. 

But if we forget the vague 
dreams which once we dreamed 
of courage and competence, 
and look at the question of 
parties from another point of 
view, we shall see that there 
are very strong reasons why 
government by Labour should 
not be encouraged. It in- 
troduces, in the first place, 
@ new division into poli- 
tics — a division not of 
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ereed but of class. No longer 
could there be any excuse under 
a Labour government fer up- 
holding this political opinion 
or that. A complete disrup- 
tien of the country would be 
followed by the preaching of 
such a gospel of selfishness as 
is set forth by Messrs Thomas 
and Smillie en the one hand, 
by Mr Churchill and the Lord 
Chanceller on the other. We 
sheuld be compelled te sub- 
scribe to a new principle, to 
support a new method, of 
government, Never before 
have we been asked to vote 
for a eandidate because he 
has been brought up te a 
particular kind of employ- 
ment or a peculiar standard 
of comfort. Hitherto we have 
made, in politics, a vertical 
cleavage—the Tories, of what- 
ever class they may have 
been, voting on one side, 
the Radicals on the other, 
Now we are bidden to make 
a horizontal cleavage of the 
nation, and to assert arbitrar- 
ily that all these above a cer- 
tain line are opposed naturally 
to all those below it. This is 
mischieveus and untrue. It 
shows the way to the worst 
form of snobbishness (never 
has Great Britain, expert in 
these matters, seen a viler snob- 
bishness than that of the work- 
ing classes), and it intensifies a 
hundred-fold the class-hatred 
which Messrs George and 
Churchill created for their own 
purpose of catching votes, and 
which new inspires them with 
a panic fear. Never was a 
Frankenstein more justly and 
bitterly afraid ef the Monster 
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of his own creation than 
are those two opportunists of 
the class-hatred which ten 
years ago they called inte 
being. 

‘‘Politics,’ said a statesman 
who knew the truth of his 
statement, “is a dirty trade.” 
And it is proposed to do away 
with the one piece of good- 
fellowship which in old days 
made politics bearable, When 
parties were divided by opin- 
ion and by faith, we did not 
vote according to our upbring- 
ing or our trade. You might 
find in any class those who be- 
lieved in stability and tradi- 
tion side by side with those 
who cried aloud about change 
and progress. A General Elec- 
tion then meant a conflict of 
temperaments and not 4 con- 
flict of classes. It was rather 
an exeuse for many pleasant 
approaches. Men were brought 
together by a similarity of 
ereed who otherwise might 
have found no meeting-ground, 
And now, because the Coalition 
has failed, because, in the 
words of Lord Birkenhead, 
who is pledged to support 
it, it is “invertebrate and 
undefined,” we are asked with 
menaces te support Mr George 
er labour, te cling to the 
hatreds which the Radicals 
fomented, to admit that the 
enly differences which exist 
in the country are differences 
of standing and employment. 
Rather than perpetuate this 
kind of civil war, we prefer 
te vote for neither, to insist 
that the old Tory Party, wh’sch 
was no party of snobs and 
found its loyal adherents in 
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every class, should be recon- 
structed, and that some sem- 
blance of principle should be 
restored to the political life of 
the country. And principle 
has no more chance of com- 
ing from labour than from 
the Coalition. The Coalition, 
formed as we know fer no 
better reason than to keep a 
certain set of men in office, 
men who disagree naturally 
one with another, is a party, 
if indeed it deserves the name 
of party, which willingly sacri- 
fices its convictions te office, 
and is perferce unprincipled. 
Labour also is unprincipled, 
and for another cause, It 
has shown itself always and 
in all things bitterly sectarian. 
It professes little or no interest 
in the affairs of Great Britain. 
It knows not the meaning of 
idealism or of sacrifice, Its 
outlook is limited to the work- 
shop and the parish. Its one 
hope, its one policy are higher 
wages; its one method of ob- 
taining what it wants is black- 
mail. If the railwaymen are 
asking something more for less 
work than heretofore, they care 
not a jot if their colleagues, 
the engineers, are asked toe pay 
more for their food than they 
ean afford. If the coal-miners 
insist successfully upon a rise 
in wages, it matters not to 
them that their rapacity causes 
thousands of honest men and 
women all the world over to 
shiver over an empty grate, 
So little do any of them know 
about economics that they 
-have not yet grasped the 
simple facts that to do as little 
as they canis not the best way 
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to increase production, and 
that higher wages than a trade 
allows send up the price of all 
commodities. But they are 
not diffident, and if only they 
can get a majority, the leaders 
of labour are ready and eager 
te become our lords of mis- 
rule, 

And they will rule for them- 
selves, and themselves alone, 
They have no interest save in 
their own class; they will 
adopt no policy, they will pass 
ne laws which do not benefit 
that class definitely and effec- 
tively. A new kind of corrup- 
tion will hamper the State, 
larger and more dangerous 
than any we have yet known. 
The middle classes, which la- 
bour in imitation of the Soviets 
condemns as the bourgeoisie, 
will be penalised in pocket and 
esteem until they be driven out 
of existence, The only way in 
which salvation can come to us 
is by division in the ranks of 
labour. And let it be remem- 
bered that the Tory elements 
in labour are more savagely 
opposed to its Radical elements 
than are the older parties in the 
State one toanother. Thereisa 
greater difference between Mr 
A. Henderson and Mr Stephen 
Walsh (let us say) than be- 
tween Mr George and Mr 
Bonar Law. And Mr Church- 
ill and Lord Birkenhead are 
doing the country a vast dis- 
service by pretending that they 
alone can save us from a peril 
which is largely of their own 
contriving. They would form, 
if they could, a pleasant little 
private company, the board of 
which would be joined by Mr 
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George after allotment; they 
would ensure a comfortable and 
permanent living for them- 
selves, and have their portraits 
painted as the savieurs of 
Great Britain. A pleasant 
little plot truly, which is 
happily foredoomed to failure. 
And they do not understand 
what harm they have dene 
by throwing down a_ use- 
less challenge to labour, and 
by trying to convert what 
might have remained a dis- 
united rabble into a_ solid 
army. 

There is yet another objeo- 
tien to labour, which may not 
be overlooked or minimised. 
Behind the titular leaders of 
the working classes there lurks 
a band of “intellectuals” who 
have never done an hour's 
manual work in their lives, 
and who are determined to 
make use of their dupes to 
the uttermost. These “intel- 
lectuals,” who mean to direct 
labour, if not to lead it, are 
socialists and internationalists 
to a man, They have neither 
interest nor pride in their own 
country. Not one of them 
has ever boasted, as he might, 
that he was a citizen of no 
mean State. Pretending te 
believe in the universal brother- 
hood of man, they are the 
bitter foes of those who should 
be nearest to them. Unceas- 
ingly they brag of their 
superiority to others. They 
smile a smile of no indulgence 
at the antiquated virtue of 
patriotism. Throughout the 
war they were pro- German 
and ‘‘defeatist.” Their vanity 
prompted them to use leng 
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arguments which should prove 
that England was always in 
the wrong. They expressed an 
arrogant deubt if ever their 
German friends were charged 
with atrocities. They knew 
better than the poor devils 
who had suffered, better than 
the trained lawyers asked to 
investigate the evidence. They 
thought that a resolute scep- 
ticism proved them to be high 
above such poor vices as 
patriotism and anger. In 
their obscure journals, as in 
their acrid pamphlets, they 
cunningly pleaded the cause 
of Germany, and like other 
traitors, they brought comfort 
to the camp of those who were 
fighting against the country 
which gave them birth. 

They are a sorry band, 
plotting in secret and arming 
the militant leaders of labour 
with literary explosives. And 
if labour ever be asked to form 
a Government, it will have to 
deal with the gang of intellec- 
tual dootrinaires to whom it is 
profeundly indebted. The doo- 
trinaires are as wily as they 
are dangerous, and they will 
not come out into the open 
unless they are driven thither 
by vanity, which, after a love 
of conspiracy, is their strongest 
passion. How will labour 
deal with them if it come into 
its kingdom? In those happy 
days, when Mr Hendersen is 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, will 
he accept the advice of the in- 
tellectuals, who will haunt his 
back-stairs? If he do, then 
will the ruin of the Empire be 
made doubly sure. If he do 
not, he will have to fight a 
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secret opposition, which may 
show itself more formidable 
than the opposition which will 
be arrayed against him in the 
House of Commons, If the 
rank and file of the working 
men were ever permitted to 
look upon the vain, reckless, 
irresponsible, tea-drinking in- 
ternationals, whe aspire to 
direct their policy, they would 
know hew to treat them. 
But the tea-drinkers are 
kept wisely in the _ back- 
ground by the leaders; they 
work underground like the 
mole; and they will not show 
themselves to the workers of 
the land, until they are pre- 
pared, like the fanatios they 
are, to do the work of Lenin. 
They, perhaps, are the greatest 
danger in which the suprem- 
acy of labour would involve 
us. Meanwhile we would en- 
treat the Coalition to cease 
comparing its own incom- 
petence with the obvious in- 
competence of labour. The 
Franchise Bill, which com- 
mands us to take whatever 
governors the unlettered mob 
sends us, was their creation, 
and it cannot yet be gainsaid. 
Nor shall we again discover 
Ministers who will govern the 
country in aceord with honest 
principles, until we abolish the 
Coalition, and demand of our 
candidates that they shall state 
honourably in their election 
addresses what they them- 
selves think and believe, and 
Shall cease te repeat, like 
parrots, the name of the man 
whose poor ambition it is to 
remain a tenant for life of 10 
Downing Street. 
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It was pointed out by Beling- 
broke many years ago that the 
art of government was the 
only art which demanded no 
apprenticeship of its practisers. 
And the reproach, just then, 
may more justly be levelled at 
the politicians of to-day. The 
peace, which at last has been 
signed in Eurepe, was made by 
those who have served no 
apprenticeship. We all re- 
member how loudly Mr Wilson 
boasted that he and his col- 
leagues were “plain” men 
whe knew nothingof diplomacy, 
and yet spoke with confidence 
because they represented tens 
of millions of voters. They 
were “plain” indeed, as 
‘‘plain” as their own peace, 
which is weak where it should 
be strong, and strong where it 
sheuld be weak. The danger 
to the peace of Europe has been, 
and still is, Prussia. Napoleon 
knew this well, and would have 
made an end of Prussia, if only 
Alexander I, had permitted it. 
And our ‘‘plain”’ men, assem- 
bled in Paris, have treated 
Austria and Hungary, whose 
guilt was far less than Ger- 
many’s, with a needless se- 
verity, and we have left it in 
Germany’s power to recover 
much of her ancient strength 
and te take her revenge in due 
time upon France and upon 
England. 

Justice must be sternly ad- 
ministered in the affairs of 
nations as in the affairs of 
men. The one and only 
methed of ensuring peace is to 
prove to the aggressor that his 
policy does not pay. Leagues 
of .Nations are, we _ believe, 
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useless, Germany, unchanged, 
if weakened, by the war, will 
remain of the same mind as 
heretofore, unless it be shown 
clearly to her that her dream 
ef universal empire is im- 
possible. If this truth cannot 
be borne in upon her mind, 
save by destruction, then she 
should have been destroyed. 
The economists will tell us 
that in destroying, or even in 
impairing, Germany, we shall 
lose a good eustomer for our 
wares. That may be; but we 
shall presently discover new 
markets, and, at least, we shall 
have done our best to ensure 
peace in the world. Other 
nations which aspired to 
universal dominion have fired 
their shot and failed, but the 
mundane movement has gone 
on comfortably and profitably 
for the rest. The battle of Sala- 
mis broke the power of Persia ; 
it did not bring ruin upon 
Greece. The senseless ambition 
of Charles XII. eventually re- 
dueed Sweden to the position 
of a second-rate power. But 
other powers arose to take its 
place, and civilisation will not 
founder because, after a brief 
fifty years of prosperity, united 
Germany has been driven upon 
the rocks, 

These and many other con- 
siderations Mr J. M. Keynes 
omits from his ‘ Economic Con- 
sequences of the Peace.’1 Mr 
Keynes writes now as a man, 
now as an economist, and 
we prefer him in his human 
eharacter. As he _ himself 
sat upon the Supreme Econo- 
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mic Council, perhaps he 
should not have hastened so 
speedily into print. But that 
is a point upon which he per- 
force eame to a decision him- 
self, and he must bear the full 
weight of responsibility, His 
sketches of the “plain” men 
who settled the affairs of 
Europe are excellently done. 
Mr Keynes has a happy way 
with the branding-iron; and 
though we imagine that 
neither Mr George nor Mr 
Wilson will take much 
pleasure in his work, he will 
satisfy all those who are not 
natural worshippers of the 
politicians. And yet, in spite 
of himself, he has painted M. 
Clemenceau in the _ truest 
colours. What he meant for 
a bitter caricature seems to us 
a flattering portrait. His vil- 
lain is our hero, and by this 
divergence alone the value of 
his argument stands or falls. 
In M. Clemenceau’s policy 
he sees the policy of an old 
man whe is not interested in 
humanity, who “neither ex- 
pects nor hopes that we are 
on the threshold of a new 
age,” of a statesman, dis- 
illusioned, and yet guided, by 
the past, who will not be led 
away into a false security by 
phrases or ideals. In thus 
refusing to be deceived or to 
deceive himself, M. Clemenceau 
proved his right to dominate 
the Conference, ‘He felt 
about France,” says Mr Keynes, 
“what Pericles felt about 
Athens—unique value in her, 
nothing else mattering; but 
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his theory of politics was 
Bismarck’s, .. . His principles 
for the Peace ean be ex- 
pressed simply. In the first 
place, he was a foremost be- 
liever in the view of German 
psychology that the German 
understands nothing but in- 
timidation, that he is without 
generosity, or remorse in 
negotiation, that there is no 
advantage he will not take of 
you, that he is without honour, 
pride, or mercy. Therefore 
you must never negotiate with 
a German; you must dictate 
to him.” All this is perfectly 
true about Germany, and Mr 
Keynes’s dispraise of M. 
Clemenceau is a eulogy of his 
clear-sightedness. Germany 
cannot be trusted, and no 
Frenchman could be trusted 
who did not insist upon the 
strongest guarantees, who was 
not resolute so effectively to 
weaken Germany that she 
could not fer many a long year 
make another sudden dash 
acress the frontier. Had M. 
Clemenceau insisted upon less 
than he did, he would have 
been no true patriot. There 
lies Germany, just across the 
French frontier. She exceeds 
France in wealth and popu- 
lation. She has during the 
last few years deliberately 
destroyed the mines and fac- 
tories of France, that she may 
have the start in industrial 
recovery. She has destroyed 
French towns and blotted out 
& generation of gallant French- 
men, Therefore, not only is 
she not entitled to any con- 
sideration ; but M. Clemenceau 
would have failed in his trust 
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had he not done his best to 
weaken a dangerous neigh- 
bour in pocket and _ oppor- 
tunity. It is Mr Keynes’s in- 
firmity that, being an inter- 
nationalist in sentiment, he 
cannot perceive the justice 
and the necessity of a Cartha- 
ginian Peace. 

And so he looked hopefully 
for the coming of Mr Wilson, 
as te one who would bring 
solace te a troubled world, and 
he was wofully disappointed. 
** With what curiosity, anxiety, 
and hope,” he exclaims dithy- 
rambically, “we sought a 
glimpse of the features and 
bearing of the man of destiny 
who, coming from the West, 
was to bring healing to the 
wounds of the ancient parent 
of his civilisation and lay for 
us the foundations of the 
future. The disillusion was 
se complete, that some of those 
who had trusted most hardly 
dared speak of it.” Mr 
Keynes and his friends had, in- 
deed, formed a very wrong idea 
of the President. They had be- 
lieved him to be self-willed and 
obstinate; they found him un- 
determined, neither a scholar 
nor a student, a man without 
the culture of the world, and 
not at all sensitive to his en- 
vironment. 
poor President do but play 
blind- man’s buff with MM, 
Clemenceau and George? 
** Never could a man,’ says Mr 
Keynes, ‘‘have stepped into 
the parlour a more perfect and 
predestined victim to the fin- 
ished accomplishments ef the 
Prime Minister. The Old 
World was tough in wicked- 
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ness anyhow; the Old World’s 
heart of stone might blunt the 
sharpest blade of the bravest 
knight-errant. But this blind 
and deaf Don Quixete was 
entering a cavern where the 
swift and glittering blade was 
in the hands of the adversary.” 
For our part we are thankful 
that it was. Mr Wilson had 
done Europe enough harm 
with his fourteen points, 
transmitted from Berlin by 
way of Washington, before 
he came to these shores; 
and it was vastly to the 
advantage of Hurepe that he 
proved himself to be nothing 
more than a Nonconformist 
minister. 

When Mr Keynes drops the 
réle of a man and an observer, 
and takes up that of an ecen- 
omist, he is less amusing and 
far more dangerous, He leaves 
out of the argument all such 
human feelings as honour and 
justice, and fills up the gaps 
with figures. He detaches 
himself completely from all 
wholesome partisanship. As 
far as he is concerned, the 
country to which he belongs 
might not have been inter- 
ested in the war. His one 
passion is to save Germany dis- 
tress or inconvenience, ‘It is 
only the Treaty’s extreme im- 
moderation,” says he, “. . . 
which may save the situation 
in the leng-run.” “Save 
the situation,” indeed! That 
phrase shows where his sym- 
pathy lies. Only once has he 
a single reproof for Ger- 
many. ‘Moved by insane de- 
lusion and reckless self - re- 
gard,” he writes, “the German 
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people overturned the founda- 
tions on which we all lived 
and built,’ Thatis all. Re- 
proaches are hurled at the 
Allies en many a page. Mr 
Keynes is very careful to be- 
little the harm done by our 
enemies in the war. Writing 
of Belgium, he says: ‘The 
first onrush ef the Germans 
did some damage leeally.” As 
to France, in some places she 
has gained by the conflict: 
“The value of Calais and 
Boulogne must have been in- 
creased by the new work of 
various kinds executed fer 
the use ef the British Army.” 
As this new work would not 
have been done had not Ger- 
many made its attack upon 
Europe, perhaps France should 
be asked to pay an indem- 
nity to Germany for value 
received, 

With whatever punishment 
is inflicted upon Germany he 
quarrels. He objects to the ex- 
propriation of German owners 
in Alsace-Lerraine because the 
mineral wealth of these prov- 
inces has been greatly devel- 
oped since 1871, and because 
German economic interests 
there are closely bound up with 
interests in Germany itself. 
‘¢ Alsace-Lorraine,” we are told, 
“has been a part of the Ger- 
man Empire for nearly fifty 
years—a considerable majority 
of its population is German- 
speaking—and it has been the 
seene of Germany’s most im- 
portant econemic enterprises.” 
So might a burglar preve his 
right to his swag because he 
had turned it to a profitable 
use. Again, Mr Keynes thinks 
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that the Germans will be 
harshly excluded from Egypt. 
**Not only are special privi- 
leges renounced, but by Article 
150 ordinary liberties are with- 
drawn, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment being aceorded ‘ complete 
liberty of action in regulating 
the status of German nationals 
and the conditions under which 
they may establish themselves 
in Egypt.’” Has Mr Keynes 
forgotten the use which the 
Germans made of their free 
access to Egypt before the 
war, how they intrigued 
against the British and did 
their best to stir up rebellion? 
We should be fools indeed if 
we had not learned the lesson 
of caution which they have 
taught us. 

On another page he objects 
to our contrel of the German 
mines, “It is almost,” says he, 
“as though the Powers of 
Continental Eurepe were to 
be placed in a majority on 
the Thames Conservancy or 
the Port of Londen.” They 
would assuredly have been if 
Germany had won; but Mr 
Keynes never admits into the 
account the purposes of Ger- 
many. Had the vietory been 
hers, she would not have 
troubled her mind about the 
economic security of her ene- 
mies, She weuld have put 
the world under her feet, and 
exacted tribute from all those 
upen whom, against their will, 
she forced the war. Nor is 
there any other method of 
bringing home to Germany 
the enormity of her misdeeds 
except punishment, condign 
and severe. And Mr Keynes 
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talks of our “imbecile greed.” 
Truly that greed would be 
imbecile which set Germany 
on her legs again merely that 
she might bring money into 
our coffers. 

Whether Germany can or 
cannot pay the just bill that 
has been presented to her we 
do not know. That will be 
discovered presently. When 
Bismarck sent his account to 
France in 1871 he did not 
make an inventory of her 
goods, He thought that pro- 
bably she eould not pay what 
he asked, and when she dis- 
appointed him he wanted to 
go to war again with her, 
because he had not bled her 
enough. The settlement after 
@ war cannot and should not 
be based upon philanthropy. 
We agree with Mr Keynes 
that the sight of the starving 
children of Germany is de- 
plorable. We should agree 
with him more heartily if he 
deplored with an equal senti- 
ment the starvation of the 
children of Lille and other 
French towns. But Germany 
has brought the suffering on 
herself and on the world, and 
she must still bear the responsi- 
bility. That the sins of the 
fathers are visited on the 
children unto the third and 
fourth generation is not 4 
piece of rhetoric, but a stern 
fact. 

In the last chapter Mr 
Keynes presents us with the 
remedies which he himself 
would apply, were omnipo- 
tence his. In the first place, 
he would cancel all the debts 
which still exist among the 
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Allies. If this be not done, 
then will France and England 
and the rest, denied by his 
philanthropy any sufficient 
reparation from Germany, be 
compelled to pay interest 
and capital until the end of 
time, because they have won 
the war. But since this sug- 
gestion would involve the 
United States in the greatest 
loss, it is from the United 
States that it mustcome. For 
the rest, his remedies are 
absurd enough to throw a 
doubt upon the seriousness of 
his bock. He would fix the 
total payment to be made by 
Germany at 2000 millions. He 
would knock a quarter off this 
for the surrender of merchant 
ships and submarine cables. 
He would ask that the balance 
should be exempt from interest, 
and should be paid in thirty 
annual instalments of fifty 
millions, beginning in 1923! 
Thus Germany would be given 
three years to find one quarter 
of the sum which France found 
easily in 1871. And as Mr 
Keynes would abolish the Re- 
paration Committee, it is un- 
likely that the second instal- 
ment would ever be paid. A 
better plan and more simple 
would be to endow Germany 
for ever with all the money 
and raw materials which she 
needs. 

Lastly, he proposes that the 
blockade should be raised in 
Rassia, and that Germany 
should be asked to revive 
Russian trade, Thus the mis- 
creants, who for their own 
profit inaugurated Bolshevism, 
should be permitted to turn it 
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once more to their advantage. 
If once the Germans got into 
Russia, no power on earth 
would ever get them out, and 
their victory would be com- 
plete, Their military expan- 
sion would march, as always, 
with their industrial. The 
wealth of Russia would be 
their booty, and in a few 
years they would march 
undisturbed into India, and 
destroy our influence in Egypt, 
which their politicians have 
always described as England’s 
spine. “It is our interest,” 
says Mr Keynes, “to hasten 
the day when German agents 
and organisers will be in & 
position to set in train in every 
Russian village the impulses of 
ordinary economic motive.” 
Then will the Kaiser or his 
successor welcome the bagman’s 
millennium, and will take care 
that conquered France and 
England take no share of the 
profit. 

‘“T have paid little heed to 
Austria, Hungary, and Russia,” 
says Mr Keynes. He was 80 
busy in writing his book te 
plead the cause of Germany 
that he had not space to teuch 
upon the real wickedness of the 
peace, The Allies, who should 
have aimed, as we said, at a 
strong Austria, a strong Hun- 
gary, and a weak Germany, 
have made the strength and 
weakness change places. They 
have not left Germany so 
happy and prosperous as Mr 
Keynes would like to see it, 
but they have left her with 
every opportunity of recovering 
a dangerous position. They 
have destroyed Hungary and 
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Austria utterly. Cut off from 
the sea, stripped, on the foelish 
plea of self-determination, of 
provinces which were essential 
to their livelihood, they are 
to-day in a pitiable condition. 
We do not envy the ingenious 
gentleman who invented the 
two new states, Czecho-Slov- 
akia and Jugo-Slavia. Their 
cemposite names prove their 
composite characters. That 
they will last long beneath 
the fanciful masks which have 
been put upon them we do not 
believe. But at what a cost 
will the theatrical experiment 
have been made! How many 
lost lives will it have entailed ? 
How much misery and star- 
vation will it have brought 
with it! But pedantry must 
be served, and pedantry 
has neither conscience nor 
memory. 

Take the case of Hungary, 
for instance. Her share in the 
guilt of the war was small 
enough. She was dragged by 
her neighbour inevitably into 
the conflict. To-day her plight 
is miserable enough. She has 
been ravaged by the Rouma- 
nians; she has been butchered 
by Bolsheviks, whose baleful 
rule she has been wise enough 
and strong enough to discard. 
And all the help or sympathy 
which the Allies have tendered 
her has been to suggest that 
the sentences of death, passed 
upon the Jews, who murdered 
and tortured her citizens, should 
be commuted! Yet some day 
Hungary will be forced into 
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alliances and commercial 
treaties. She must find mar- 
kets for her produce, and manu- 
facturers from abroad who 
shall supply her with what she 
needs. Shall she also be offered 
up upon the altar of sacrifice 
to Germany’s rapacity? Shall 
she follow Russia, according to 
Mr Keynes’s formula, into 
the Teutonic maw? 

There are many and sound 
reasons against such a policy. 
In the first place, Hungary 
has no longing for a close- 
knit friendship with Germany, 
especially after the bitter ex- 
perience of the last five years. 
For many years she has turned 
in the moments of her stress to 
England. In a little book,} 
written by Mr Charles Sprox- 
ton, a young scholar who was 
killed in the war, you may 
read how, after the revolution 
of 1848, it was Hungary’s first 
impulse to seek the aid of 
England. Palmerston refused 
to see the Hungarian envoy, 
because he would not hurt 
the susceptibilities of Austria, 
which he regarded as a wall 
against Russian aggression, 
but the reception of Pulszky 
by the English has not yet 
been forgotten, and the seeds 
of friendship then sown have © 
borne fruit. Once again 
Hungary looks to us, and 
there is no reason why we 
should not grasp her proffered 
hand. From her rich agricul- 
tural land she produces that 
of which we stand in need, 
and we are not without the 


1 «Palmerston and the Hungarian Revolution,’ by Charles Sproxton. 
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power of supplying her wants, 
Politically, too, as well as com- 
mercially, she may serve our 
interests well. Broken and 
dismembered as she is, she 
remains a gateway to the 
Kast. If she comes under 
German influence, as she may 
if left to herself, she will fall 
again, reluctantly, into the 
cluteh of Germany, and with 
her enforced aid Germany may 
yet realise her dream of Mittel 
Europa, What she asks of 
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us is little enough — merely 
sympathy in her distress 
and the offer of friendship 
and counsel, Our name and 
prestige were never higher 
than they are to-day in- 
Eastern Europe, and we 
may still knit honourable 
and profitable alliances with 
nations ready to serve us, 
which neglect and indifference 
will inevitably drive into the 
rough and greedy arms of 
Germany. 
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“This piece of sublime mysticism and nonsense.”—Lorp CasTLEREAGH, 28th 


September 1815. 


“Tt is good to be in the clouds; but always remember to keep one foot on 


the ground.” —Scottish Proverb. 


No one who fought in the 
war can doubt that it was 
the spirit of intense nation- 


‘ alism among the belligerents 


which enabled the Central 
Pewers to fight so long a 
stern chase, and which ulti- 
mately brought about their 
dewnfall, “I am sorry for 
you,” said President Poincaré 
to a French soldier, ‘Oh, it 
is nothing, Monsieur,” replied 
the poilu; ‘I offered France 
my life—she has only taken 
my leg.” The story is typical, 
and the moral to be drawn 
from it clear. The pith of it 
lies in this, that there was no 
feeling whatever of inter- 
national confraternity between 
the Allied peoples, Common 
interest and mutual respect 
there was in abundance, but ne 
communion of hearts. No one 
could have watched a French 
division passing through a 
village in British occupation 
VOL. CCVII.—-NO, MCCLIII. 


and remain in doubt about 


it; and if the British temmy 
or Freneh poilu had been told 
that the result of fighting on 
to victory would be that their 
freedom to defend themselves 
and their honour would be, 
at any rate in part, sur- 
rendered into the hands of an 
international couneil, the war 
undoabtedly would not have 
been won by the Allies. It 
was because they leved honour 
and freedom and justice and 
mercy, and not beeause they 
loved each other, that the 
Allies were ready, at whatever 
cost, to endure to the end. 
Very different, however, was 
the spirit which animated the 
English-speaking delegates 
who forgathered in Paris to 
settle the terms of peace. Few, 
if any, of them had had per- 
sonal experience of fighting on 
the western front. Fewer 
still were dispesed to allow 
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the claims of national or im- 
perial sentiment to weigh 
unduly in the seale, And the 
reason is not far to seek. The 
representatives of Great Brit- 
ain reflected the sense of the 
Government at Westminster, 
and the views of the Govern- 
ment on foreign and imperial 
affairs were frankly and essen- 
tially those of the Radical 
Party. The Conservative 
members of the Government, 
who for a decade er more prior 
to the outbreak of war had 
been content to limit their 
imperialistic efforts to pious 
professions of faith, had during 
the war surrendered their con- 
servative principles en bloc, and 
had become mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water 
for Mr Lleyd George. And 
by instinct and tradition the 
Radical Party is frankly anti- 
imperial and anti- national, 
“Tf you loek to the history 
of this country,” said Mr Dis- 
raeli on the 24th June 1872, 
“you will find that there has 
been no effort so continuous, 
so subtle, supported by so 
much ability and acumen, as 
the attempts of Liberalism to 
effect the disintegration of the 
Empire.” It is only natural 
that this should be so, for the 
fundamental doctrine of Radi- 
calism—sincerely and honestly 
held, and supported, so it is 
said, by the highest religious 
teaching—is that every man 
is his brother’s keeper; that 
all men and women are 
equal in the sight of God, 
and should be granted equal 
privileges as brothers by 
Christian men; and that the 
Kaffir, the Hindu, the Ger- 
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man, and the Turk, are each 
—though sometimes mis- 
guided —the brother of the 
Englishman, and entitled as 
such to an equal share in 
determining the Government 
by which he is ruled. Obsessed 
by the importance of the labour 
movement, whose aims they 
had once fostered, and whose 
demands they had habitually 
conceded; half in sympathy 
with the principles of Bolshevik 
philosophy, while decrying the 
methods of the Soviets; it was 
only to be expected that the 
British delegates would repair 
to the conference table, no 
doubt to make peace with 
Germany, but mainly, and with 
a full heart, to reconstruct the 
social order of Europe. They 
did not see that the social 
disorder was organic, while the 
trouble with Germany was 
merely functional; that each 
required separate treatment ; 
and that to offer combined 
treatment would remedy 
neither the one disorder nor 
the other. The representatives 
of the Dominions protested, 
but in vain. They—and Mr 
Hughes in particular — were 
given to understand that it was 
both bad form and bad tactics 
to take too much upon them- 
selves, and were advised te 
leave their interests in the 
hands of those who were wiser, 
and more experienced in foreign 
affairs, 

The French were amazed 
and dumfounded, but then the 


German hordes had once been 


nearer to Paris than Croydon 
is to Westminster, and through- 
out the war were never farther 
than Brighton is from London. 
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and remain in doubt about 
it; and if the British tommy 
or French poilu had been told 
that the result of fighting on 
to victory would be that their 
freedom to defend themselves 
and their honour would be, 
at any rate in part, sur- 
rendered into the hands of an 
international couneil, the war 
undoubtedly would not have 
been won by the Allies. It 
was because they leved honour 
and freedom and justice and 
meroy, and not because they 
loved each other, that the 
Allies were ready, at whatever 
cost, to endure to the end. 
Very different, however, was 
the spirit which animated the 
English-speaking delegates 
who forgathered in Paris to 
settle the terms of peace. Few, 
if any, of them had had per- 
sonal experience of fighting on 
the western frent. Fewer 
still were dispesed to allow 
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the claims of national er im- 
perial sentiment to weigh 
unduly in the seale. And the 
reason is not far to seek. The 
representatives of Great Brit- 
ain reflected the sense of the 
Government at Westminster, 
and the views of the Govern- 
ment on foreign and imperial 
affairs were frankly and essen- 
tially those of the Radical 
Party. The Conservative 
members of the Government, 
who for a decade or more prior 
to the outbreak of war had 
been content to limit their 
imperialistic efforts to pious 
professions of faith, had during 
the war surrendered their con- 
servative principles en bloc, and 
had become mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water 
for Mr Lloyd George. And 
by instinct and tradition the 
Radical Party is frankly anti- 
imperial and anti - national, 
“Tf you loek to the history 
of this country,” said Mr Dis- 
raeli on the 24th June 1872, 
“you will find that there has 
been no effort so continuous, 
so subtle, supported by so 
much ability and acumen, as 
the attempts of Liberalism to 
effect the disintegration of the 
Empire.” It is only natural 
that this should be so, for the 
fundamental doctrine of Radi- 
calism—sincerely and honestly 
held, and supported, so it is 
said, by the highest religious 
teaching—is that every man 
is his brother’s keeper; that 
all men and women are 
equal in the sight of God, 
and should be granted equal 
privileges as brothers by 
Christian men; and that the 
Kaffir, the Hindu, the Ger- 
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man, and the Turk, are each 
—though sometimes  mis- 
guided —the brother of the 
Englishman, and entitled as 
such to an equal share in 
determining the Government 
by which he is ruled. Obsessed 
by the importance of the labour 
movement, whose aims they 
had once fostered, and whose 
demands they had habitually 
conceded; half in sympathy 
with the principles ef Bolshevik 
philosophy, while decrying the 
methods of the Soviets; it was 
enly to be expected that the 
British delegates would repair 
to the conference table, no 
doubt to make peace with 
Germany, but mainly, and with 
a full heart, to reconstruct the 
social order of Europe. They 
did not see that the social 
disorder was organic, while the 
trouble with Germany was 
merely functional; that each 
required separate treatment ; 
and that to offer combined 
treatment would remedy 
neither the one disorder nor 
the other. The representatives 
of the Dominions protested, 
but in vain. They—and Mr 
Hughes in particular — were 
given to understand that it was 
both bad form and bad tactics 
to take too much upen them- 
selves, and were advised te 
leave their interests in the 
hands of those who were wiser, 
and more experienced in foreign 
affairs, 

The French were amazed 
and dumfounded, but then the 
German hordes had once been 
nearer to Paris than Croydon 
is to Westminster, and through- 
out the war were never farther 
than Brighton is from London. 
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Again and again they pressed 
for guarantees which would for 
the future secure them against 
German aggression. It was all 
in vain; and at last, exhausted 
and dispirited, they were com- 
pelled to accept, not what 
they deemed to be essential 
for their safety, but only 
what President Wilson could 
be induced to demand from 
Germany. 

It was not difficult in these 
circumstances for President 
Wilson and his coadjutors to 
temper the severity of the 
terms of peace, and to weave 
into the Treaty the covenant 
of the League of Nations; for 
the vision of a world democ- 
racy regulated by the spirit 
of international brotherhood 
made a natural and special 
appeal to the sentiment of the 
British delegates. As to how 
far President Wilson, in fram- 
ing the policy in which he so 
obstinately persisted in Paris, 
was acting as a good Christian, 
and how far as a good Ameri- 
can, every one is entitled to his 
own opinion. 

It is sufficient to indicate 
here a few facts which may be 
found useful in solving the 
problem. The election of Mr 
Woodrow Wilson as President 
of the United States was largely 
due to the votes of German- 
Americans, and without their 
assistance the Democrats can 
hardly expect to win the 
election which is imminent. It 
is equally clear that President 
Wilson was as ignorant of the 
political conditions obtaining 
in Europe, as were the allied 
Statesmen of the American 
Constitution, and the Presi- 
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dent’s lack of authority to 
conclude a treaty. 

On December 18, 1916, Presi- 
dent Wilson “takes the liberty 
of calling attention to the fact 
that the objects which the 
statesmen of the belligerents on 
both sides have in mind in this 
war are virtually the, same, as 
stated in general terms to their 
own people and to the world. 
Each side desires to make the 
rights and privileges of weak 
peoples and small States as 
secure against aggression or 
denial in the future as the 
rights and privileges of the 
great and powerful States now 
at war. Hach wishes itself to 
be made secure in the future, 
along with all other nations and 
peoples, against the recurrence 
of wars like this, and against 
aggression of selfish inter- 
ference of any kind. Hach 
would be jealous of the forma- 
tion of any more rival leagues 
to preserve an  uneertain 
balance of power amidst 
multiplying suspicions; but 
each is ready to consider the 
formation of a League of 
Nations to ensure peace and 
justice throughout the world.” 

On January 10, 1917, the 
Belgians replied ‘“‘that the 
President seems to _ believe 
that the statesmen of the 
two opposing eamps pursue 
the same objects of war. The 
example of Belgium unfor- 
tunately demonstrates that 
this is in no wise the fact. 
Belgium has never, like the 
Central Powers, aimed at con- 
quests. The barbarous fashion 
in which the German Govern- 
ment has treated, and is still 
treating, the Belgian nation, 
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does not permit the supposi- 
tion that Germany will pre- 
eceupy herself with guarantee- 
ing in the future the rights 
of the weak nations which 
she has not ceased to trample 
under feot since the war, let 
loose by her, began to desolate 
Europe.” 

Farther, on December 30, 
1918, Mr Seoretary Daniels, 
giving evidence before the 
Naval Affairs Committee, said, 
“Tt is my firm conviction that 
if the Peace Conference does 
not result in a general agree- 
ment to put an end to naval 
building on the part of all 
the nations, then the United 
States must bend her will 
and her energies, and must 
give her men and her money 
to the task of the creation 
of incomparably the greatest 
Navy in the world. She has 
no designs upon the territory 
or the trade of any other 
nation, or group of nations, 
but she is pledged to support 
the Monroe doctrine. She is 
pledged to the protection of 
the weak, wherever they may 
suffer threats. If need be she 
must be incomparably strong 
in defence against aggressors, 
and in offence against evil- 
doers.” 

At the very time that he 
was urging the Conference to 
adopt the limitation of arma- 
ments, President Wilsen tele- 
graphed to the Chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, 
“his gratitude and congratu- 
lations on the Committee’s 
unanimous report on the three 
years’ Naval Programme.” 
Let the matter rest there! 

Before, however, we are in 
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a position fairly to estimate 
the effect which the League 
of Nations is likely to have 
upon Great Britain and her 
Dominions, it is necessary not 
only to consider the circum- 
stances under which the Cove- 
nant was framed, and the 
influences which determined 
the form which it took; we 
must also study any precedent 
there may be for a political 
expedient so pretentious and 
far reaching, and the fate 
which befell it. 

The political theory of the 
interdependence of States had 
its origin far back in the 
beginnings of civilisation, and 
in the Amphictyonic Assembly 
of the Greeks is found an early 
attempt to give it realisation. 
But it was not until after the 
Treaty of Westphalia in 1648, 
which brought to a close the 
scourge of the Thirty Years’ 
War, that a school of thought, 
of whom Grotius was the 
father, set itself the task of 
thinking out the means of 
stabilising the inter-relation- 
ship of Huropean States. It 
pursued two lines of policy— 
(1) to establish rules to which 
all civilised nations would give 
their consent and conform in 
the conduct of war, as set out, 
e.g. in the Treaty of Paris, 
1856, and the later Conven- 
tions of Geneva and the Hague ; 
(2) to establish 3 system which 
would prevent ruptures occur- 
ring at all, and compel the dis- 
putants to refer their differ- 
ences to the arbitration of an 
international tribunal. It was 
in 1713 that such a system was 
for the first time developed 
by Abbé de St Pierre in his 
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Again and again they pressed 
for guarantees which would for 
the future secure them against 
German aggression. It was all 
in vain; and at last, exhausted 
and dispirited, they were com- 
pelled to accept, not what 
they deemed to be essential 
for their safety, but only 
what President Wilson could 
be induced to demand from 
Germany. 

It was not difficult in these 
circumstances for President 
Wilson and his coadjutors to 
temper the severity of the 
terms of peace, and to weave 
into the Treaty the covenant 
of the League of Nations; for 
the vision of a world democ- 
racy regulated by the spirit 
of international brotherhood 
made a natural and special 
appeal to the sentiment of the 
British delegates. As to how 
far President Wilson, in fram- 
ing the policy in which he so 
obstinately persisted in Paris, 
was acting as a good Christian, 
and how far as a good Ameri- 
can, every one is entitled to his 
own opinion. 

It is sufficient to indicate 
here a few facts which may be 
found useful in solving the 
problem. The election of Mr 
Woodrow Wilson as President 
of the United States was largely 
due to the votes of German- 
Americans, and without their 
assistance the Democrats can 
hardly expect to win the 
election which is imminent. It 
is equally clear that President 
Wilson was as ignorant of the 
political conditions ebtaining 
in Europe, as were the allied 
Statesmen of the American 
Constitution, and the Presi- 
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dent’s lack of authority to 
conclude a treaty. 

On December 18, 1916, Presi- 
dent Wilson “takes the liberty 
of calling attention to the fact 
that the objects which the 
statesmen of the belligerents on 
both sides have in mind in this 
war are virtually the.same, as 
stated in general terms to their 
own people and to the world. 
Each side desires to make the 
rights and privileges of weak 
peoples and small States as 
secure against aggression or 
denial in the future as the 
rights and privileges of the 
great and powerful States now 
at war. Hach wishes itself to 
be made secure in the future, 
along with all othernations and 
peoples, against the recurrence 
of wars like this, and against 
aggression of selfish inter- 
ference of any kind. Each 
would be jealous of the forma- 
tion of any more rival leagues 
to preserve an uncertain 
balance of power amidst 
multiplying suspicions; but 
each is ready to consider the 
formation of a League of 
Nations to ensure peace and 
justice throughout the world.” 

On January 10, 1917, the 
Belgians replied ‘‘that the 
President seems to believe 
that the statesmen of the 
two opposing eamps pursue 
the same objects of war. The 
example of Belgium unfor- 
tunately demonstrates that 
this is in no wise the fact. 
Belgium has never, like the 
Central Powers, aimed at con- 
quests. The barbarous fashion 
in which the German Govern- 
ment has treated, and is still 
treating, the Belgian nation, 
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“TI, In consequence, the 
sole principle of force, whether 
between the said Governments 
er between their subjects, shall 
be that of doing each other 
reciprecal service, and of 
testifying by unalterable 
goodwill the mutual affection 
with which they ought to be 
animated, te consider them- 
selves all as members of one 
and the same Christian na- 
tion; the three allied Princes 
looking on themselves as 
merely delegated by Provi- 
denee to govern three branches 
of the one family, namely, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, 
thus confessing that the 
Christian world of which they 
and their people form a part 
has in reality no other 
Sovereign than Him te whom 
alone power really belongs... . 
Their Majesties eonsequently 
recommend to their people, 
with the most tender solici- 
tude, as the sole means of 
enjoying that peace which 
arises from a good conseience, 
and which alone is durable, to 
strengthen themselves every 
day more and more in the 
principles and exercise of 
the duties which the Divine 
Saviour has taught to man- 
kind,” 

Armed with the signatures 
of the sovereigns of Austria 
and Prussia, the Emperor 
then called upon Lord Castle- 
reagh, the British represent- 
ative in Paris, unburdened to 
him his scheme for universal 
peace, and invited the signa- 
ture of the King ef England 
to the Convention. Castle- 
reagh was in a position of 
considerable delicacy. Con- 
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vinced of the futility of the 
project, and determined that 
Great Britain should not be 
committed to it, it was never- 
theless essential that Alexander 
should be econciliated, for he 
alone of the Allies possessed an 
army which was unexhausted, 
and limitless materialresources, 
In his despatch to Lord Liver- 
pool of the 28th September 
1815, Castlereagh informs the 
Prime Minister ef what has 
taken place. ‘I have then 
to acquaint you that although 
the Emperer of Austria is the 
ostensible origin, the measure 
has entirely originated with 
the Emperor of Russia, whese 
mind has latterly taken a 
deeply religious tinge. Since 
he came to Paris he has passed 
a part of every evening with 
a Madame de Krudener, an old 
fanatic, who has a considerable 
reputation amongst the few 
high flyers in religion that 
are to be found in Paris... . 
As soon as the instrument 
was executed between the 
Sovereigns, without the in- 
tervention of their Ministers, 
the Emperor of Russia brought 
it to me and developed his 
whole plan of universal peace, 
The Duke of Wellington 
happened to be with me when 
the Emperor called, and it was 
not without difficulty that we 
went through the interview 
with becoming gravity. 
“Foreseeing the awkward- 
ness of this piece of sublime 
mysticism and nonsense, especi- 
ally toa British Sovereign, I ex- 
amined with Prince Metternich 
every practicable expedient to 
stop it; but the Emperor of 
Austria, with all his sobriety of 
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mind, did not venture to risk 
it. When it reached me the 
deed was done. ,. .. The Em- 
peror told me with great 
delight that there was nothing 
had given him so much satis- 
faction as to affix his signature 
to this bond of peace in, he 
believed, the most irreligious 
capital in Europe,” 

The situation was met by the 
Prince Regent, without signing 
the Treaty, sending a letter to 
the Emperor expressing his 
concurrence with the senti- 
ments set out in the Con- 
vention, 

On the 20th November 1815 
two Treaties were signed in 
Paris, (1) to which France was 
@ party, settled in a revised 
form the terms of the peace 
with France, (2) te which 
France was not a party, was 
a@ treaty of alliance between 
the Allies to compel the fulfil- 
ment by France of the terms 
imposed upon her. By Article 
VI, of this treaty it was pro- 
vided that—‘In order to_con- 
solidate the intimate tie which 
unites the four sovereigns for 
the happiness of the world, the 
High Contracting Powers have 
agreed to renew at fixed inter- 
vals, either under their own 
auspices or by their respective 
Ministers, meetings conse- 
crated to great common ob- 
jects, and to the examination 
of such measures as at each 
one of these epochs shall be 
judged most salutary for the 
peace and prosperity of the 
nations, and for the main- 
tenance of the peace of 
Europe,” 
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There is a ourious family 
likeness between this Article 
and the second paragraph of 
Article XI. of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, where- 
by it is “declared to be the 
friendly right of each member 
of the League to bring to the 
attention of the Assembly or 
of the Council any circumstance 
whatever affecting interna- 
tional relations which threatens 
to disturb international peace, 
or the good understanding 
between nations upon which 
peace depends,” 

Most of the Severeigns of 
Europe became parties te the 
Holy Alliance, the exeeptions 
being the Sultan of Turkey, 
the King of England, whe was 
an imbecile, and Pope Pius VII., 
who certainly was not! 

The political situation in 
1815 and 1919 was strikingly 
similar, In the one case France, 
in the other Germany, had 
been fought to a standstill. 
Of the Allies who had borne 
the burden of the war, none 
except Great Britain were in 
a@ position te make their in- 
fluence felt at the Cenferenee, 
and although Great Britain 
had freed herself in 1814 from 
her second Ameriean War, she 
too had been sorely tried in the 
long encounter; with the result 
that at each conference the 
commanding position was held 
by an Ally who had come late 
into the conflict (Russia in 
1812, the United States in 
1917), and still possessed over- 
whelming resources in person- 
nel and material. Nay, more, 
at each conference the policy 
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of the all-powerful Ally was 
dictated not by a Minister, but 
by the head of the State him- 
self, with all the special author- 
ity with which his high office 
invested his pronouncements. 
And in the political outlook of 
these august personages there 
was a strange resemblance. 
Both of them were highly sen- 
sitive to religious influences, 
which inspired their utter- 
ances and coloured their vision. 
But in moulding their schemes 
Alexander was ever mindful of 
the peace of Tilsit, and Wilson 
of the doctrine of Monroe, 
Both essayed to make men re- 
gard each other as brothers, 
by making them agree to act 
in unison, but in all their works 
neither forgot his country’s 
interest—nor his own, Each 
claimed to be the apostle of 
peace; each was held to be a 
lover of his own country. 

But Castlereagh, Metternich, 
and Talleyrand, who, with 
Alexander, made up the “Big 
Four” ef 1815, were mien of 
very different calibre to the co- 
adjutors of President Wilson. 
Fortunately for Great Britain 
and the world, Castlereagh 
possessed sound sense, and 
obstinate courage in a degree 
seldom, if ever, equalled in a 
foreign minister.. He was under 
no illusion as to the dangers to 
Great Britain underlying the 
provisions of the Holy Alliance 
and Article VI, of the Treaty 
of 20th November 1815. 

The provisions of the Treaty 
were no doubt primarily aimed 
at France; but might not some 
action. of Great Britain or 
any other State come under 
examination by the Allied 
Powers, and ought Great 
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Britain to assent a priori to 
any measures taken with re- 
spect thereto, which, in the 
opinion of the Allied Powers, 
would be “salutary to the 
Peace of Europe”? Could Great 
Britain so far surrender its 
independence and remain 4 
Sovereign Power? And was 
it, after all, so certain that 
the examination would be an 
impartial one, or that the in- 
ternational tribunal would act 
judicially? Again, would the 
interests of the Allies always 
be identieal? And if net, 
would the several States be 
prepared to act against their 
individual interests where those 
clashed with the interests of the 
Alliance as a whole, or would 
cabals with diverse interests 
be formed within the Alliance, 
each pressing forward the 
policy most advantageous to 
itself; and, in that event, 
what other State in Europe 
would be likely to promote 
the. interests of Great 
Britain ? 

These were weighty matters, 
the consideration of which 
drove Castlereagh to the only 
possible conelusion that, hav- 
ing regard te her commitments 
and position, such an alliance 
would not only engender bit- 
terness and embarrassment, 
but would threaten the very 
existence of Great Britain as 
a Sovereign Power. 

In October 1818, at a further 
Conference held at Aix-la- 
Chapelle to decide whether 
France should be admitted 
inte the family of Allied 
Powers, the principles of the 
Holy Alliance again came 
under consideration, and a 
memorandum was issued by 
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each of the Allied States on 
the subject. Alexander, still 
obstinate and powerful, must 
needs be humoured; but his 
designs were countered by a 
process of ‘‘confession and 
avoidance,” and in framing the 
British memorandum Castle- 
reagh sounded the death-knell 
of the Emperor’s fetish. 

“The benign principles of 
the Alliance of the 26th Sept- 
ember 1815 may be considered 
as constituting the Eurepean 
system in matter of political 
conscience. It would, however, 
be derogatory to this solemn 
act of the Sovereigns to mix 
its discussion with the ordi- 
nary diplomatic obligations 
which bind State te State, 
and which are to be looked 
for alene in the treaties which 
have been concluded in the 
accustomed form.” 

How different would the 
political position have been 
to-day if Castlereagh, and not 
Lloyd George, had represented 
Great Britain at Versailles! 

The result proved that Castle- 
reagh’s fears and prognostica- 
tions were abundantly justified. 
No sooner had it come into 
being than its ‘proper vice” 
began to work the dissolution 
ef the Alliance, Its arrogant 
assumption ef authority be- 
came unbearable, 

““W hether a continent claimed 
its independence, or a German 
schoolboy wore a forbidden rib- 
bon in his cap, the Chiefs of 
the Holy Alliance now assumed 
the frown of offended Provi- 
dence, and prepared to inter- 
pose their superior power and 
wisdom, to save a misguided 
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world from the consequences 
of its own folly.” 

Regarding the establishment 
of legitimate dynasties as a 
panacea for all social and 
political evils, it determined 
to suppress any attempt wher- 
ever it might arise to promote 
popular Government. In 1819 
it interfered with Prussia, and 
by the Carlsbad decrees, not- 
withstanding the protest of 
Great Britain and Prussia, put 
down a nationalist movement 
there. In 1820 and 1821, after 
conferences at Troppau and 
Laibach, the Alliance inter- 
fered to put down revelution- 
ary outbreaks in Naples and 
elsewhere. But by this time 
the members of the Holy 
Alliance had already become 
split up into opposing camps. 
On March 20; 1820, Lord 
Stewart, the British Ambas- 
sador at Vienna, reported that 
‘a triple understanding — 
Rassia, Austria, and Prussia 
—has been created, which 
binds the parties to earry 
forward their own views, in 
spite of any difference of 
opinion which may exist be- 
tween them and the two great 
Constitutional Powers (Eng- 
land and France).” 

But even the Entente be- 
tween Great Britain and France 
proved to be merely ephemeral! 
Supported by Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, Franee in 1822 
determined by force of arms to 
put down the popular move- 
ment in Spain, and to reinstate 
Ferdinand VII. on the throne. 
Great Britain definitely refused 
to support or sanction any 
such action, and in substance 
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withdrew from the Alliance. 
Canning wrote on January 3, 
1823: “So things are getting 
back to a wholesome state 
again. Every nation for itself, 
and God for usall. The time 
for the Areopagus, and the like 
of that, is gone by.” 

One further incident of 
supreme importance, and the 
story of the Holy Alliance is 
told. Not content with sup- 
porting “legitimacy ” in Spain, 
the Allied Powers, other than 
Great Britain, were seriously 
considering at this time of 
interfering to compel the 
Spanish American _ colonies, 
who had declared their inde- 
pendence, to return to their 
allegiance, This step also was 
vigorously opposed by Great 
Britain, mainly on the ground 
that, if it were to be suo- 
cessful, English trade with 
these colonies would be gravely 
injured. She appealed to the 
United States to join in the 
protest which she was making. 
Rush, the American Minis- 
ter in London, wrote to 
Adams, Secretary of State: 
‘‘As soon as the French suc- 
ceed in their military move- 
ments against Spain. . , 
should I be asked by Mr Can- 
ning whether, in case the 
recognition of the Colonies be 
made by Great Britain with- 
out further delay, I, on my 
part, am prepared to make a 
declaration, in the name of my 
Government, that it will not 
remain inactive under an 
attack upen the independence 
of those States by the Holy 
Alliance, the present deter- 
mination of my judgment is 
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that I will make suoh a de- 
claration explicitly, and avow 
it befere the world.’’! 

The United States supported 
the view taken by Rush. Pre- 
sident Monroe expressed him- 
self as being against ‘en- 
tangling ourselves in the broils 
of Europe, or suffering the 
Powers ef the Old World to 
interfere with the affairs of the 
New. Any attempt to extend 
their system (Holy Alliance) 
to any portion of this hemi- 
sphere weuld be dangerous to 
our peace and safety.” 

The combined protest proved 
successful. No further step 
was taken in the matter by 
the Alliance, and on December 
2, 1823, the Monroe doctrine 
was preclaimed to the world. 

It is this ill-starred attempt 
to substitute the spirit of in- 
ternational brotherhood for 
national sentiment that pro- 
vided both the precedent and 
the model for the League of 
Nations. Begotten by religious 
fanaticism out of mutual dis- 
trust, it survived only long 
enough to preve its own 
futility. 

What reasonable ground is 
there for expecting a second 
attempt upon similar lines to 
prove more successful or less 
dangerous to Great Britain 
to-day? Wherein lies the 
difference between the two 
experiments? Are they not 
in substance indistinguish- 
able? True it is that in 1815 
it was believed that the goal 
of international goodwill would 
be reached by supporting legi- 
timacy and suppressing na- 
tionalism, whereas to-day the 
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path chosen is self-determina- 
tion and the overthrow of 
dynasties. But is the second 
method more likely to prove 
the true specific than the first ? 
Is not the period in which racial 
animosities and national senti- 
ment have been stirred, as per- 
haps never before, a strange 
one in which to invite nations 
te surrender to the League 
their Sovereign power? Is 
that good soil in which to 
sow the seed of universal 
brotherhood? Could a satis- 
factory answer be given to-day 
to the question put by Cardinal 
Fleury to l’Abbé de St Pierre? 
President Wilson has himself 
exposed the futility of his 
“sublime” preposals. On 
January 22, 1917, in an ad- 
dress to the Senate, he stated 
that the assurances of the bel- 
ligerents “imply, first of all, 
that it must be a peace without 
victory. It is not pleasant to 
say this. I beg that I may be 
permitted to put my own in- 
terpretation upon it, and that 
it may be understood that no 
other interpretation was in 
my thought. I am seeking 
enly to face realities, and to 
face them without soft con- 
cealments. Victory would 
mean peace forced upon the 
loser—a vietor’s terms im- 
posed upon the vanquished, 
It would be accepted in humilia- 
tion, under duress, at an intol- 
erable sacrifice, and would leave 
@ sting, a resentment, a bitter 
memory upon which terms of 
peace would rest, not perman- 
ently, but only as upon quick- 
sand,” Out of his own mouth 
let him be judged! 

Is it possible that any 
attempt whatever would be 
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made in the Council or in the 
Assembly to subordinate na- 
tional to international in- 
terests? The United States, 
no doubt, will see that the 
Covenant is made “safe for” 
Ameriea, but will it be equally 
“safe” for the British Em- 
pire? Unless all the Great 
Powers of the world sign the 
Covenant, the League of 
Nations will never come into 
existence; but if the Central 
Powers are admitted as mem- 
bers, can any sane man doubt 
that the controlling influence 
in the deliberations of the 
League will belong to Ger- 
many, and those members 
whose policy she controls? 
For Germany is on the inside, 
Great Britain on the outside, 
ef Eurepean affairs. Great 
Britain found ne member of 
the Holy Alliance prepared 
consistently to promete her 
interests or to support her 
policy. Is it probable that 
the British Empire will be 
more favourably placed as a 
member of the League of 
Nations? Does not the study 
of history, and of human 
nature, teach us te beware 
lest the League of Nations 
grow into a League against 
the British Empire? 

But it is asserted that the 
Holy Alliance failed because 
it intervened in the domestic 
concerns of its members, and 
that by Article XV. ef the 
Covenant, disputes within the 
domestic jurisdiction of a 
member are excluded from the 
purview ef the League. Both 
a@ particular and a general 
answer can be given to such 
an assertion. Is it clear what 
are domestic disputes? Is it 
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certain that disputes which 
arise between Great Britain 
and her self-governing Do- 
minions, or India, each of whom 
is a member of the League, are 
merely domestic? And is it 
not easy to conceive of circum- 
stances arising, e.g., in Ire- 
land or in India, “affecting 
international relations, which 
might threaten to disturb 
international peace or the 
good understanding between 
nations upen which peace 
depends”? The Senate has 
reserved to Congress the right 
to decide what is within the 
domestic jurisdiction ef the 
United States. Can the Brit- 
ish Empire afford to leave the 
matter in the hands ef the 
Couneil of the League? 

But we refuse to form 
an estimate of the effect of 
the Covenant merely from a 
scrutiny ef provisions which 
are capable of amendment. 
The League of Nations and 
the Holy Alliance alike should 
be adjudged good or evil in 
so far as the fundamental 
principles upon which they 
are based are deemed to be 
salutary or dangerous to the 
wellbeing of the members, 
The Holy Alliance failed, not 
because it intervened in the 
domestic affairs of its mem- 
bers, but because its essential 
prineiples ran counter to the 
well-known facts of human 
nature, Its founders provided 
a system under which men of 
goodwill might for ever settle 
their disputes in amity, but 
they forgot that no scheme 
of social reform can be of any 
avail unless it is preceded by 
the spiritual conversion of 
those who live under it. The 
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truth is that human nature 
is found to-day te be much 
the same as it has always 
been, This is a fact which 
may be deplored, but it is 
ene which—at any rate in 
political matters—can neither 
be gainsaid nor left out of 
account. The Americans have 
no illusions about the matter. 
They do not live by faith 
alone, They are of opinion 
that facts also are sometimes 
worth taking into considera- 
tion, They are not prepared 
to sacrifice the Monroe doc- 
trine, or to accept any man- 
date, or to enter into any 
confliet, or te curtail their 
power to defend their country 
or their honour, or in any 
other way to limit their 
sovereignty, except by resolu- 
tion, and with the consent, of 
Congress, 

But whether the United 
States becomes a member of 
the League or not, the position 
of the British Empire within 
it would in either event be 
equally dangerous. Mr Bal- 
feur expressed the view on 
November 11, 1919, that ‘if 
one of us begins to make reser- 
vations, I confess that I think 
the future of the League of 
Nations is dark indeed.” Can 
the British Empire afford to 
permit the United States to 
assist in settling its policy and 
its armaments, while the dis- 
cretion of the United States 
in respect of such matters is 
to be untrammelled and sacro- 
sanct? On February 14, 1919, 
President Wilson stated in 
Paris that “the League will 
now settle all questions of 
naval policy, so it might be 
said that ‘there ain’t no such 
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thing’ as an issue of the free- 
dom of the seas,” With her 
far-flung territories and trade 
routes, is it eonceivable that 
the British Empire will ever 
permit the Council of the 
League under Article VIII. to 
determine the limit which is 
te be put upon her naval pre- 
grammes and her armaments? 
She cannot do so and remain 
an Empire. 

But it is not only in respect 
of the manner in which it 
affects the relations of Great 
Britain with other nations 
that the League of Nations 
is big with peril for the British 
Empire; for the admission of 
Great Britain and her Domin- 
ions into the League will tend 
to sow discord within the 
Empire itself. Independent 
as the constituent parts of the 
Empire are with respect to 
their domestic concerns, hither- 
to the Dominions have turned 
to Great Britain for guidance 
as the supreme authority in 
all the “common affairs” of 
the Empire. As individual 
members of the League, is not 
there a real danger that in 
the future the Dominions and 
India may grow to regard 
Geneva rather than London 
as the most suitable city in 
which to ventilate their griev- 
ances? Is not the Covenant 
of the League of Nations the 
very antithesis of the unwritten 
law of the League of Empire? 
And will not this vue générale 
be accentuated by the know- 
ledge that it is the Council of 
the League, and not the British 
Government, whichin thefuture 
will decide the measures which 
are to be taken to safeguard 
its trade and to protect its 
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territories? And the subtle 
process of disintegration will 
rapidly develop the more ap- 
parent it becomes that Great 
Britain has transferred her 
influence and surrendered her 
independence to the Council of 
the League. Those that are 
wise will ponder these things ; 
and may all British men and 
women be given insight to 
view in their true perspective 
the “fundamentals” of the 
League, 

Lord Castlereagh, on the 
5th May 1820, expressed the 
opinion that ‘England must 
act, not by the laws other 
Powers may think fit to lay 
down . . . but from those 
maxims which a system of 
Government, strongly popular 
and national, has irresistibly 
imposed upon us.” His advice 
is as true to-day as it was a 
hundred years ago, and should 
be followed not only in Great 
Britain, but in each and every 
ene of the King’s Dominions. 
A League of Nations and a 
League of Empire are mutually 
exclusive, It is not possible 
to owe allegiance to the King, 
and also to the League of 
Nations, any more than a man 
can at the same time serve 
Godand Mammon. The choice 
must be made, and now is the 
appointed time. ‘‘How long 
halt ye between two opinions?” 
Ged grant that the British 
empire will rest true to itself, 
and choose aright! Then, and 
then only, will it stand four- 
square to all the winds that 
blew; and in saving itself, it 
will also provide the only sure 
guarantee of peace, and bring 
light and hope into a troubled 
world. ARTHUR PAGE. 
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THE ODYSSEY OF BRIG X. 


BY FRANK H, SHAW, 


FITTING out and commission- 
ing Brig X was a lengthy task, 
and ahappyone. She was the 
very Cinderella of the brigs: 
tiny as to size, but a witch to 
sail and manceuvre; insuffi- 
ciently armed to cope with such 
adventures as we hoped might 
come our way, and judging by 
her run of ill-fertune at the 
outset of her career, launched 
on a Friday, and possibly the 
13th of the month. Picture to 
yourself an Italian coasting 
brig of less than a hundred 
tons register, a very W. W. 
Jacobs’ vessel, no bigger than 
a river barge, dirty to a de- 
gree inconceivable as to her 
decks, cramped as to accommo- 
dation; she carried a total 
crew of thirty-five officers and 
men, yet lying saucily on the 
water and presenting an ap- 
pearance of the utmost inno- 
cence. Anything less like a 
British warship could not be 
conceived. But officially she 
was H.M.S.—no, best not to 
give her name even to-day, for 
she still exists, reconditioned 
and returned to her original 
owners, under whose wise guid- 
ance she now pursues her pre- 
war avocation, and trundles 
serenely along that picturesque 
Italian coast, bearing onions 
and raw wine, occasional cattle 
perhaps, salt fish, and the like, 
from port to port. And Ihave 


no desire to reveal her identity 
to possible German avengers, 
who might seuttle her or fire 
her and thus endeavour to get 
a little bit of their own back. 
When our Reserve Com- 
mander secured her she was 
laid up in ordinary in a Sicilian 
port. Running her as a mer- 
chantman was too risky a 
venture, for enemy submarines 
were paying much close and 
vicious attention to the Italian 
coasting trade at this juncture: 
they burnt, sank, and destroyed 
without reason, savagely, It 
may be that they found our 
anti-submarine measures too 
drastic: about this time our 
steam patrols were securing a 
useful bag; and small sailing- 
craft presented an easy mark 
for theirattentions. Toreport 
that the Italian ship So-and-so 
had been destroyed with all her 
cargo would be good reading 
for the German public, who 
would not pause to inquire 
whether the Italian ship So-and- 
so was a thirty-thousand-ton 
liner or a nine-eight-ton onion 
freighter. Be that as it may, 
the Italian sailing coasters were 
temporarily paralysed about 
this date, and it was this fact 
which encouraged our Reserve- 
gold-miner-beach-master leader 
to establish the “Q” boat 
service as it was established.? 
Brig X was bought from her 


1Sailing ‘‘Q” boats, as employed in 


the Mediterranean, had their genesis in 


the fertile brain of a Naval Reserve Commander, who in his time had played 
many parts, from commanding a steamer at the age of twenty-four to managing 
an African gold mine and serving as beach-master during the Gallipoli affair. 
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thing’ as an issue of the free- 
dom of the seas,” With her 
far-flung territories and trade 
routes, is it coneeivable that 
the British Empire will ever 
permit the Council of the 
League under Article VIII. to 
determine the limit which is 
te be put upon her naval pre- 
grammes and her armaments? 
She cannot do so and remain 
an Empire. 

But it is not only in respect 
of the manner in which it 
affects the relations of Great 
Britain with other nations 


that the League of Nations. 


is big with peril for the British 
Empire; for the admission of 
Great Britain and her Domin- 
ions into the League will tend 
to sow discord within the 
Empire itself, Independent 
as the constituent parts of the 
Empire are with respect te 
their domestic concerns, hither- 
to the Dominions have turned 
to Great Britain for guidance 
as the supreme authority in 
all the “common affairs” of 
the Empire. As individual 
members of the League, is not 
there a real danger that in 
the future the Dominions and 
India may grow to regard 
Geneva rather than London 
as the most suitable city in 
which to ventilate their griev- 
ances? Is not the Covenant 
of the League of Nations the 
very antithesis of the unwritten 
law of the League of Empire? 
And will not this vue générale 
be accentuated by the know- 
ledge that it is the Council of 
the League, and not the British 
Government, which in thefuture 
will decide the measures which 
are to be taken to safeguard 
its trade and to protect its 
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territories? And the subtle 
process of disintegration will 
rapidly develop the more ap- 
parent it becomes that Great 
Britain has transferred her 
influence and surrendered her 
independence to the Council of 
the Leagne. Those that are 
wise will ponder these things ; 
and may all British men and 
women be given insight to 
view in their true perspective 
the “fundamentals” of the 
League. 

Lord Castlereagh, on the 
5th May 1820, expressed the 
opinion that “England must 
act, not by the laws other 
Powers may think fit to lay 
down .. . but from those 
maxims which a system of 
Government, strongly popular 
and national, has irresistibly 
imposed upon us.” His advice 
is as true to-day as it was a 
hundred years ago, and should 
be followed not only in Great 
Britain, but in each and every 
one of the King’s Dominions. 
A League of Nations and a 
League of Empire are mutually 
exclusive. It is not possible 
to owe allegiance to the King, 
and also to the League of 
Nations, any more than a man 
can at the same time serve 
Godand Mammon. The choice 
must be made, and now is the 
appointed time. ‘‘How long 
halt ye between two opinions?” 
Ged grant that the British 
empire will rest true to itself, 
and choese aright! Then, and 
then only, will it stand four- 
square to all the winds that 
blow; and in saving itself, it 
will also provide the only sure 
guarantee of peace, and bring 
light and hope into a troubled 
world. ARTHUR PAGE. 
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fault was that they were too 
small to oppose against Ger- 
man 4'l’s, such as we knew 
enemy submarines to carry; 
but as it was our intention 
te reserve our fire until a 
small gun would do as much 
damage as a large one, this 
fact did not unduly trouble 
us. Also, we intended to fire 
them at least three times as 
rapidly as the enemy did 
his armament; and the total 
weight of metal hurled from 
their muzzles promised to com- 
pare favourably with the 
weight of metal hurled at 
us. And anyhow we were 
@ small ship, and in conse- 
quence only entitled to carry 
small guns by the law of the 
Navy. 

Their hiding was necessarily 
complete. But even a 12- 
pounder cannot be entirely 
hidden away in a ship of 
Brig X’s size—far less two. 
Still, the best possible was 
done. The fore-hateh was 
utilised as the position for 
one gun; the after 12-pounder 
was screened by a dummy 
cabin which fell bodily away 
on the signal being given, 
and permitted the weapon to 
arise from its concealment, 
like Aphrodite arising from 
the sea. By means of balanee- 
weights on long arms equipoise 
was secured; and when not 
required the guns folded down 
quite neatly below decks, leav- 
ing only their chases visible 
above. No, there was nothing 
at all the matter with Brig 
X’s guns. 

Structurally the ship was 
left unaltered in the main, save 
that bits of strengthening 
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plates were fitted, to save the 
beams from suffering an undue 
strain on the guns’ discharge. 
With the exception of the 
dummy cabin aft, that is, And 
even that fraudulent construc- 
tion differed but little from a 
smaller cabin that had been 
previously in existence, A 
60-horse-power oil-engine was 
added, however, and a pro- 
peller was fitted; additional 
storage for water was installed ; 
and the cargo-holds were re- 
furbished into the shadowy 
likeness of a man-of-war’s 
lower - deck accommodation, 
There was net an inch of space 
wasted, as can be imagined: to 
stow thirty-five people away 
was one of the biggest of 
many problems. Needless to 
say, such laws as insist on 
every man being provided with 
so many cubic feet of air-space 
were totally ignored. And in 
addition to the people were 
naval stores of the usual pro- 
portions. Brig X having be- 
come a man-of-war, must 
necessarily draw stores to 
correspond; and a mass of 
more or less useful clutter was 
passed aboard, As we realised 
our limitations later many of 
these stores disappeared, how, I 
will not say, except that the 
report of having been in action 
covers a multitude of shortages. 
The official mind works slowly, 
and mystery ships were even 
then as mysterious to naval 
stere officers as they were to 
the Huns, and perhaps more 
so. Being essentially fighting 
ships, they were unprovided 
with surgeons: being sailing- 
ships and dependent in the 
main on wind and weather, 
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owners by arrangement with 
the Italian Government, and 
towed to a naval base. She 
slipped into port without ad- 
yertisement, and as she passed 
up between great battleships, 
speedy-looking Japanese cruis- 
ers, British destroyers and 
sloops, and the multitude of 
war-vessels that the base 
swarmed with, she looked 
draggled and slatternly, ludic- 
rously trivial, But her record 
of action compares favourably 
with that of most of the bigger 
ships of the Royal Navy; and 
she has known closer fighting 
than ninety-nine per ceut of 
genuine fighting ships have 
known during the war. 

Naturally enough, secrecy 
was aimed at in her recon- 
struction, for the base was 
rumoured to be alive with 
spies. Even more than in the 
case of steam ‘‘Q’s” was it 
necessary to hide her real pur- 
pose: everything depended on 
her successful camoufiage—not 
only her own potential success, 
but also the success and indeed 
the continued existence of such 
as should follow in her train. 
So she was berthed in a remote 
backwater, amongst dingy 
trawlers refitting, amongst 
timber- barges and floating 
logs, where the water was 
foul with refuse; and here 
her transmogrification began. 
From a coaster she became a 
man-of-war, but much was re- 
quired between whiles. 

Guns were to be her prin- 
cipal weapons, of course, and 


for obvious reasons. Her lack 
of speed rather mitigated 
against the use of depth- 
charges with an_ effective 
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radius of many fathoms; if 
she sailed leisurely along and 
dropped one of these useful 
“eggs,” she ran as much risk 
almest as if she had struck 
a mine. To have her own 
stern blown off with her own 
explosives was too tragic a 
fate; and the depth -charge 
thrower, which later came 
into commen use —an imple- 
ment by means of which 
300 lb. of T.N.T. could be 
hurled some eighty yards’ 
distance—was as yet far from 
perfection. So guns were 
A certain 
naval Engineer - Lieutenant- 
Commander—let his name be 
exalted!—a man of peaceful 
habits, and much addicted to 
art and music and the beauty 
of scenery—evolved cunning 
mountings for the 12-pounders 
which formed our principal 
armament, He had not the 
resourees of a home dockyard 
to draw on: Brig X was a 
ship full of improvisations, 
but he created a disappear- 
ing mounting that left ab- 
solutely nothing to be desired. 
On one occasion, when in 
action, these guns were brought 
up, fired, and seeured hits on 
an enemy submarine within 
five seconds from the order 
to open fire being given. 
Not bad work! And, unlike 
bigger and more scientifically 
equipped guns, they never 
once let us down through any 
fault in their mountings. As 
will be told in its proper 
place. 

They were not at all bad 
guns: 12-pounder 12 owt, 
Q.F. ordnance is their official 
designation. Their principal 
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fault was that they were too 
small to oppose against Ger- 
man 4'l’s, such as we knew 
enemy submarines to carry; 
but as it was our intention 
to reserve our fire until a 
small gun would do as much 
damage as a large one, this 
fact did not unduly trouble 
us. Also, we intended to fire 
them at least three times as 
rapidly as the enemy did 
his armament; and the total 
weight of metal hurled from 
their muzzles promised to com- 
pare favourably with the 
weight of metal hurled at 
us. And anyhow we were 
@ small ship, and in conse- 
quence only entitled to carry 
small guns by the law of the 
Navy. 

Their hiding was necessarily 
complete. But even a 12- 
pounder cannot be entirely 
hidden away in a ship of 
Brig X’s size—far less two. 
Still, the best possible was 
done. The fore-hatch was 
utilised as the position for 
one gun; the after 12-pounder 
was screened by a dummy 
cabin which fell bodily away 
on the signal being given, 
and permitted the weapon to 
arise from its concealment, 
like Aphrodite arising from 
the sea. By means of balanee- 
weights on long arms equipoise 
was secured; and when not 
required the guns folded down 
quite neatly below decks, leav- 
ing only their chases visible 
above, No, there was nothing 
at all the matter with Brig 
X’s guns, 

Structurally the ship. was 
left unaltered in the main, save 
that bits of strengthening 
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plates were fitted, to save the 
beams from suffering an undue 
strain on the guns’ discharge. 
With the exception of the 
dummy cabin aft, that is, And 
even that fraudulent construc- 
tion differed but little from a 
smaller cabin that had been 
previously in existence. A 
60-horse-power oil-engine was 
added, however, and a pro- 
peller was fitted; additional 
storage for water was installed ; 
and the cargo-holds were re- 
furbished into the shadowy 
likeness of a man-of-war’s 
lower - deck accommedation, 
There was net an inch of space 
wasted, as can be imagined: to 
stow thirty-five people away 
was one of the biggest of 
many problems. Needless to 
say, such laws as insist on 
every man being provided with 
so many cubic feet of air-space 
were totally ignored. And in 
addition to the people were 
naval stores of the usual pro- 
portions. Brig X having be- 
come a man- of - war, muat 
necessarily. draw stores to 
correspond; and a mass of 
more or less useful clutter was 
passed aboard, As we realised 
our limitations later many of 
these stores disappeared, how, I 
will not say, except that the 
report of having been in action 
covers &@ multitude of shortages. 
The official mind works slowly, 
and mystery ships were even 
then as mysterious to naval 
store officers as they were to 
the Huns, and perhaps more 
so. Being essentially fighting 
ships, they were unprovided 
with surgeons: being sailing- 
ships and dependent in the 
main on wind and weather, 
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liable to remain in open water 
for prolonged periods—for we 
never went to port save to 
replenish our water and pro- 
visions—they came into the 
same category as destroyers, 
which can nip into port in a 
hurry .and. land sick and 
wounded before they are in 
extremis; and so Brig X was 
insufficiently equipped with 
medical and surgical appliances, 
and all the remonstrances of 
our far-seeing Commander were 
treated with contempt. We 
were officially a destroyer: a 
destroyer’s equipment must 
suffice, Whereas guard-ships, 
eternally at anchor, within a 
stone’s-throw of land and 
hospitals and unlimited medical 
supplies, were naturally fitted 
out with numerous surgeons, 
sick-bays, and medicines enough 
to treat a nation! 


Yes, we were crowded 
and cramped in all con- 
science, When the forward 


12-pounder was down and 
housed, it meant much wrig- 
gling and many contortions 
before access to chain and 
paint-lockers, magazines, and 
armourer’s shop could be ob- 
tained. When, later, we were 
fitted with a howitzer for 
heaving depth-charges, only 
very thin men could navigate 
themizlves into the comic little 
ward-room, which measured 
four feet by six by five anda 
half. There were only two 
eabins: one for the C.O. and 
one for the First Lieutenant ; 
both gave directly on the mess- 
deck, and were the size of 
rabbit -hutches, They were 
not rose-gardens by any means, 
for the bilge- water used to 
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leap up through the floors 
when the ship rolled, as she 
generally did, and Mediter- 
ranean weather is usually 
warm. But those stifling 
quarters were happy quarters ; 
and if lower-deck language did 
sometimes surge in blasting 
waves through the thin plank- 
ing that divided our sacred 
ward-room from the outer 
world, we got used to it after 
a while, 

Remonstrated with, the users 
of the expletives seemed sur- 
prised. They were not conscious 
ef having used bad language! 
Navy Jack is much of a child 
in many ways: he is not con- 
sciously foul-tongued. 

All available crannies were 
filled with instruments of death, 
We were, indeed, a very arsenal 
of weapons and explosives: it 
is doubtful if so many modern 
appliances for slaughtering 
humanity were ever erowded 
inte so small a space before 
or since, Remember, Brig X 
was seventy-five feet long, no 
more, with a beam of perhaps 
fourteen feet and a draught 
of nine. 

Brig X’s sails, when she 
towed into port, were in a 
shocking condition—literally in 
rags, by reason of her long lie- 
up in that Sicilian harbour. 
New sails were necessary, and 
they were made by naval sail- 
makers. Now, naval eanvas and 
the canvas used by Italian sail- 
ing-ships aredifferent. They are 
very different materials, differ- 
ing vastly in width and quality. 
When we bent our new suit of 
sails they fitted beautifully : we 
set them experimentally; but 
they did not look the kind of 
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sails we ought to be carrying 
as a dishevelled trader. And 
even at a thousand yards their 
difference was apparent—ay, 
to keen eyes, such as we 
credited German submarine 
commanders with, at two 
thousand yards! The sail- 
makers failed to understand 
our dissatisfaction. 

“ They're good sails, and they 
fit like gloves,’ said the fore- 
man, “ And we’re rather proud 
of them, because they don’t use 
sails much in the Navy nowa- 
days, and my men aren’t used 
to the work.” 

Being Navigator, in charge 
of sails and rigging and such 
small matters, I pointed out 
the more glaring errors, 

“Oh, that’s cutting it too 
fine,’ he replied. ‘ Who’s 
going to trouble his head about 
the width of the cloths?” 

‘““We are,” he was told. 
“We're going to sea in the 
ship, and we're taking no 
chanees,”” And back the sails 
went, Lord! the correspond- 
ence that resulted and the 
indignation in high quarters! 
but they were altered by being 
middle - stitehed down each 
cloth, and behold, they showed, 
at a next fitting, as Italian-like 
as heart could wish. 

The only alteration made 
above decks was one that had 
to be made. It was rather 
obvious, but we had to trust to 
luck in that respect. It was 
found that the long main boom 
got in the way of the after-gun 
when it was raised, and pre- 
vented its firing ; consequently 
the boom was lifted high above 
the after-house as ne Italian 
coasting brig’s boom ever was 
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lifted. We found, too, that 
our rigging got in the way of 
the guns ; but nothing could be 
done to remedy that. When 
the testing time came we blew 
the rigging away and so secured 
a wider field of fire. 

Converting a coasting mer- 
chantman into a useful fighting 
ship was not a light task; but 
to convert a modern crew of 
naval ratings, brought up all 
their days amongst steam, 
electricity, and hydraulic gad- 
gets, into an efficient wind- 
jammer’s crowd, promised to 
be still more difficult. This 
training devolved entirely on 
the officers. We were really 
the only people aboard who 
had had experience in sail: 
by reason of our long-ago 
apprenticeship, It was a sine 
qua non that, to be qualified as 
a sailing “Q” officer, said 
officer must have served in sail. 
Per contra, we had stokers 
amongst our deck-hands! 

In the main the erew were 
ordinary naval ratings: men 
drawn from big ships and steam 
Q's,” volunteers to a man, 
and recipients of some small 
extra pay to compensate them 
for the risks they ran. These 
risks were greater than those 
run even by the crews of steam 
*Q’s”: we were all more or 
less commissioned pirates, 
masquerading under a false 
flag, although our programme 
was to exhibit the White 
Ensign on opening fire; but in 
addition we were powerless to 
make our escape by speed, in 
the event of our plans failing 
in execution, and so stood a 
remarkably good chance of 
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falling victims to enemy hatred. 
It has been definitely proved 
that German submarine crews 
did mete out scant mercy to the 
people of such “Q” boats as 
fell into their hands. The 
additional shilling or so a day 
paid to the crew was by way 
of compensation for the added 
risk. 

True, we had a very thin 
sprinkling of men who had 
had some small experience in 
sailing-craft; but these were 
not numerous, and the majer- 
ity of such had been so long 
in steam that they had for- 
gotten most of what they had 
ever learnt. Later brigs were 
more fortunate: Brig X started 
her career with an utterly un- 
trained crew. 

Every last little detail had 
to be explained with the 
utmost patience, and repeated 
afresh not onee but many 
times, in order to bring about 
a state of such efficiency as we 
required. Raw material that 
had never been trained at sea 
at all might have learnt more 
readily: our men had a great 
deal to unlearn before start- 
ing to assimilate knowledge, 
But once they understood that 
a sailing brig differed in many 
respects from a Dreadnought, 
they picked up quickly, and 
we felt sufficiently satisfied to 
compliment ourselves on the 
result. 

In a sailing-ship personal 
initiative and extreme handi- 
ness are demanded as a matter 
ef course on the part of the 
hands. Ina big warship such 
qualities are apt to fall into 
the background, where so much 
concerted effort is called for, 
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Once at sea and embarked 
upen our great adventure, it 
would be necessary to keep as 
few men on deck as possible, 
for such a craft as we pre- 
tended to be would carry a 
total crew of not more than 
eight men, or four in a watch ; 
and we, also, intended te carry 
@ similar number on deck, and 
never more, save at night, be- 
eause we knew very well that 
& periscope might pep up quite 
elosely alongside, and that un- 
seen eyes might scrutinise our 
decks fer signs of ulterior 
motives at any time, without 
our having an opportunity to 
destroy the U-boat belonging 
to the periscope, er to bundle 
extra hands below out of 
sight. So the hands were 
divided into three watches, 
each comprising four men 
and a leading seaman or 
petty officer; and the rest 
were held as auxiliaries, to 
be ealled on in emergency or 
at night, but never to show 
themselves above the rails in 
daylight. 

Knowing the possibility of 
casualties, however, all actual 
deck-ratings were trained to 
handle the yards and sails, 
and perform such sailorising 
work as would be necessary. 
Splicing, knotting, and such 
matters were understood well 
enough by the men; but steer- 
ing a sailing-ship was not 
understood by many; and 
there was excuse, I suppose, 
for the smart A.B. who, going 
to the wheel during the train- 
ing period, and being informed 
by the man he relieved that 
the ship was steering “by the 
wind ”—which means, fer the 
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benefit of laymen, so close to 
the wind that the topgallant- 
sail was just lifting slightly— 
replied— 

“Hi, mate, just tell us what 
that is in degrees!” 

He had always steered to a 
degree on the compass-card, 
and it was then beyond his 
comprehension that a ship 
could be steered otherwise. 
Still, he got the hang of it 
quickly enough. 

Even we sail-trained officers 
were not above learning: our 
knowledge was rusty, and a 
tiny brigantine differs in many 
essentials from a steel sailing- 
ship of 2000 tons or so. In 
imparting knowledge we learnt 
much. 

A , our C.0., had been 
captain of a steamer trading 
up and down an KEustern 
river, where an ability to 
keep clear of shifting sand- 
banks was deemed of more 
value than the correct way 
to ‘“goosewing” a tattered 
lower topsail, and where 
diplomacy to settle quarrels 
between Burmese market- 
women was of greater worth 
than the turning in of a 
lanyard; W: , our Number 
One, had been first mate of 
a famous sailing-ship, and 
boatswain of a notorious 
Yankee clipper before that; 
but many years had gone 
by since those days, and the 
intervening years had been 
spent in tramp steamers, 
tallying cargo and painting 
ironwork in the main. As 
for myself, I had been false 
to the sea, save as @ pas- 
senger, for many a year, 
with the exception of some 
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months in a steam “Q”; but 
the wonder of it all was that, 
within a day of taking the job 
in hand, all old learning came 
back with a rush, forgotten 
commands tripped unfalter- 
ingly from the tongue, ancient 
expedients were remembered, 
and one acquired the position 
of an oraele at once. 

The day of departure ar- 
rived; but as we went on deck 
—we had settled aboard over- 
night, spite of the paucity of 
accommodation — we felt a 
decided sinking feeling. Stores 
were everywhere—tons and 
uncounted tons of them. 

To look at us as we showed 
on deck must have saddened 
any man who prided himself 
on the smartness of the Royal 
Navy. We leoked a cross 
between a strikers’ picnic and 
Petticoat Lane after an air- 
raid. As we flaunted the 
Italian flag at the mainmast 
head, we had rather gone in 
for an Italian type of dress: 
gaudily -striped shirts, broad- 
brimmed straw hats, fanciful 
eummerbunds, and sennet shoes 
were common; and already 
most of us boasted a prickly and 
everlastingly irritable growth 
of hair on lip and chin and 
cheek. Every one smoked. 
The helmsman had a “fag” 
pendent from his lips; the 
C.O., sitting astride the main 
boom in order to see past the 
high-sheering bow, smoked and 
shouted ejaculations in Scoto- 
Spanish, which was fondly 
supposed to be pure Italian. 
So we zigzagged to the buoy 
and made fast, and a dapper 
two-and-a-half-striper, R.N., 
dashed alongside in an obvi- 
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ously Navy gig, and scrambled 
aboard. 

“ Never saw such a perishing 
gang of cut-throats in my life,” 
was his comment. We accepted 
it as a compliment, and waded 
about amongst loose stores 
and dirt as happy as lords. 
But the visitor’s admiration 
turned to sheer blasphemy as 
he wakened to the reality of 
what certain irregular masses 
of iron had done to our com- 

asses. 

“Til be lucky if I straighten 
them up to within eight peints 
or so,” he said, “Sooner adjust 
a battleship’s with turrets in 
echelon. You'll have a few 
miner deviations by here and 
there.” 

And we had; the gods knew 
we had. Speaking as a Navi- 
gator, we never ran short of 
glaring deviations; but we 
averaged the changes for the 
past several days, and con- 
trived by this means to get 
somewhere near a correct re- 
sult, Anyhow, who looks for 
extra-masterish navigation in 
@ wind-jammer? 

If you wish for a pen-picture 
of Brig X as she now ap- 
peared, reputedly in sea-going 
trim, I will attempt one, 
though, I fear, with poor suc- 
cess. The brig was essentially 
Jacobean in so far as externals 
went. Ginger Dick and Sam 
and all those other unforgotten 
worthies must have warmed 
to her had they seen her. Our 
cook had evidently been a 
student of the humorist in his 
day, for he was a Jacobs’ 
character no less. He leaned 
over the half-door of the 
galley, smoking half an inch 
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of sooty clay, and passed 
remarks to the people about 


that kept the ship in an 
uproar. We never lacked 
humour during the _ entire 


commission, and most of it 
was involuntary. 

The major part of the after- 
deck was occupied by the 
gunhouse-cabin structure; the 
engine-exhaust filled the re- 
maining after-space, save where 
the gluttonous carpenter— 
naval shipwrights are taught 


‘to beg, borrow, or steal timber 


as part of their creed—had 
stowed his haul of wood. Im- 
mediately under the bulwarks 
were lashed drums of paint 
and that “strong stuff” in 
which the Navy delights. 
Two giant water-casks orna- 
mented the waist on either 
side of the mainmast, and over 
them were coiled many—very 
many—fathoms of mooring 
ropes, spare tackles, small 
stuff, and other gear that 
could not be crammed away 
below. Near about here was 
the standard compass, and as 
hundred-ton brigantines don’t 
go in much for such instru- 
ments, it was hidden from 
outside view by a bottomless 
cask, The ‘‘abanden ship” 
boat occupied a great part 
of the midships deck; spare 
spars and the horse on which 
the boom had once travelled 
filled in the crevices. The 
boat itself was laden as few 
boats ever have been laden 
since the Ark set forth 
a-voyaging. Came next the 
galley, with salt-pork casks 
all about it; barrels of sand 
for deck-scrubbing surround- 
ing the salt pork again; more 
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paint drums; galley coal 
stacked wherever it could be 
stacked; next the fore-hatch 
concealing the foremost 12- 
pounder, then more ropes in 
flakes and unopened coils; 
more paint and strong stuff, 
a few oages of canaries, a 
monkey or 80, cats, and the 
usual menagerie of animals that 
Navy Jack loves to sponsor. 

The quarter-deck of this 
commissioned ship was about 
three feet square. Pacing it, 
and growing forgetful, one 
encountered obstacles. <A step 
too far and the shins eame 
with force against the low- 
stowed chase of the after-gun ; 
turning, as one anathematised 
our teeth, one next tripped 
over the heads of certain bolts 
driven through the deck to 
hold the oil-tanks in place in 
the engine-room. Navigating 
past these one stubbed his toes 
against the chocks of the port 
water-cask, and so came to 
the end of the beat. The stern 
of the boat formed an effective 
barricade against farther pro- 
gress, and the boat itself suffi- 
ciently darkened the tiny 
scuttles let in the deck to 
enshroud wardroom and cabins 
in Stygian gloom. 

“What we want,” said the 
C.0., surveying the appalling 
hamper, “is a good-looking 
gale and a few green ‘uns 
aboard. Surprising how little 
gear you ean get on with when 
you’ve got to.” We found 
that out by experience. 

Compasses adjusted, we de- 
_ cided to move off to the capa- 
cious bay farther south, where 
we could lie in semi-hiding and 
practise our evolutions. With- 
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out blare of trumpets or beat- 
ing of drums we slunk away 
from the buoy and made for 
open water, always using our 
engines. We found it possible 
to make three good knots per 
hour by their aid, and were glad 
we carried no depth-charges. 

‘We'll make plain sail,” the 
C.O. decided as we got well 
clear of the harbour mouth, 
“to exercise the crew a bit.” 
And orders were given to loose. 
the topsails. 

The crew were willing — 
they were equally unskilled. 
The mate of a Yankee hard- 
ease would have expended 
every belaying-pin carried 
by the ship in reducing order 
out of chaos. It reminded 
me forcibly of early days at 
sea, with a scratch crew picked 
up at aforeign port. Hardly a 
man knew the correct lead of a 
rope—but all tried hard to find 
them. And if a man even 
turned incautiously, he hit 
something, and usually he hit 
it hard. Naturally, he swore 
loudly, and stumbling away, hit 
something else. An officer, 
endeavouring to instruct, in- 
fallibly ran foul of some snag, 
and added his own curseful out- 
pourings to the general din. 
But eventually the topsails 
were set, and the little ship 
felt their weight at once. She 
took a white bone between her 
teeth, as the sea-saying goes: 
something approaching spray 
broke from her advancing bow, 
and, as the breeze was vigorous 
and fair, more’ canvas was 
loosed and slowly set. Bit by 
bit the muslin was piled on 
her, until she was clothed from 
truck to scupper; then, as she 
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leaned over gaily to the kiss of 
that good breeze, the engines 
were stopped and — peace 
settled down on the clamor- 
ous craft. For an oil-engine 
of sixty horse-power worked at 
full capacity in such a vessel 
can create more discomfort, 
stench, and vibration than en- 
gines of thirty thousand horse- 
power can do aboard a liner. 
It was good to watch her 
now: she was herself again— 
a buoyant graceful thing, as 
light and joyous as a bird en 
the wing. I doubt if there is 
any pleasure that can approach 
that of handling a fast sailing- 
ship in a good breeze. The 
poetry of motion is everywhere 
about: the soft rustle of the 
bellying canvas, the gentle 
purr and plash of the parted 
water, the creaking of spars 
and the whip-whip of frapping 
cordage, make up a chorus 


-that is sweetest music. De- 


spite the unequal drag of the 
propeller, which was not on 
the ship’s centre-line, she 
handled like a well- broken 
horse, responsive almest to the 
thought before it was conveyed 
to the helmsman’s hands. There 
was & pleasing gurgle of water 
alongside—a sense of remote- 
ness from a hurrying, war-full 
world, as there was a sense of 
illimitable power in the on- 
ward thrust of the shearing 
bow. And then—there was a 
stench as though the sewers 
of the world had been opened 
wide, for the stagnant water 
in the bilges—a wooden ship 


‘always leaks a littlh—wakened 


up to theslow heave and lift of 
the hull, and—Mediterranean 
water that is old in bilge can 
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outdo Limburger cheese at its 
worst, 

“She needs pumping out,” 
we decided, and clapped hands 
to the comical pump. We 
wished we had not. The 
leak of foul gas from below 
was bad, but as the black 
and herrible water plashed 
up the pumps and strayed 
over the deck, we decided 
that the remedy was worse 
than the disease. However, we 
steeled our hearts and perse- 
vered, and presently the pumps 
sucked, a liberal application of 
powerful disinfectants qualified 
the odours, and we breathed 
freely once more, drinking deep 
gusts of that charmed Mediter- 
ranean air into our lungs. 

As the day was yet young, 
and as our training port was 
but a few miles distance, as, 
moreover, we had good reason 
to believe that no enemy sub- 
marines were within watching 
distance, we took the oppor- 
tunity of exercising the erew 
in sail-drill. But, in order not 
to tempt Providence at the 
outset, we worked them a 
watch ‘at a time, retaining a 
minimum number of hands on 
deck. This served ‘two pur- 
poses: it hid the real size of 
our complement, and it taught 
the small watch to work to- 
gether. And it was surprising 
how the men came on. We 
furled all sail, stripping the 
brig to bare poles; we set it 
again, we furled it yet again. 
Few of the hands had ever 
been out on a yard before, but 
they betrayed small timorous- 
ness; rather they took what 
we considered to be unneces- 
sary risks, To them it was 
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all a good joke, and it was as 
well they should consider it so, 
because there was enough of 
grim earnestness ahead of us in 
the coming days. 

On this day we carried 
out none of the real fighting 
programme. The guns were 
not brought up, the crew 
were not exercised in their 
use. We held that as every 
trained Navy man knows some- 
thing about gunnery, and as 
gunnery is much the same 
whether carried on aboard a 
steamer or a sailing-ship, our 
time would be better employed 
in teaching the crew handi- 
ness with ropes and sails; and 
there were not a few stiff 
limbs and sore hands by the 
time we ran into harbour 
again and dropped our ground- 
tackle in smooth water. 

The C.O. sailed the brig into 
port, and did it well, despite 
the fact of his latest experience 
being in river steamers. And 
as soon as all canvas was 
stowed and the decks cleared, 
we three officers went below 
to the little evil-smelling ward- 
room and held a long and 
serious consultation. We tried 
to think beforehand of every 
emergency; we argued —in- 
deed, on occasion, we almost 
quarrelled; but I think the 
result was good: we defined a 
clear programme which dealt, 
as we fondly believed, with 
every conceivable possibility 
that could arise. 

And then followed strenuous 
days, during which we strove 
to make our men letter-perfect 
in their new craft. We secured 
a valuable addition to our 
forces in the person of a leading 
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seaman of the Naval Reserve, 
a man who had spent most of 
his life in small sailing-craft, 
and had indeed been mate of 
a South Sea trading-brig. He 
was & host in himself; he spent 
all his so-called leisure in in- 
structing the younger hands 
in details of seamanship: it 
was seldom that he ceased 
from tuition; and even o’ 
nights, just before “pipe down,” 
we could hear him laying down 
sailing-ship law with the same 
keen enthusiasm as he dis- 
played during actual working 
hours. In appearance, in de- 
portment too, he would have 
broken the heart of any com- 
mander of a Dreadnought; 
aboard Brig X he fitted as a 
hand into a glove, and was 
worth his weight in gold. 
We were to carry out prac- 
tice-firing before starting forth 
on our great adventure; we 
had no doubt as to the result. 
Our Commander (B.) decided 
that we should not do the usual 
thing—fire.a few rounds at a 
stereotyped target and then 
secure; the whele show must 
be as nearly like reality as 
was possible. He was bringing 
down a select company of 
‘‘brass hats” to watch the 
evolutions: the local staff were 
all keen to witness our work. 
They looked forward to a 
pleasant yachting trip of a 
few hours’ duration: there 
would be a picnic on deck, and 
so forth, and then a triumphant 
return, So we made prepara- 
tions. Our resources in the 
way of food were meagre: 
what use was it carrying many 
delicacies when our tiny galley 
was quite incapable of coping 
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with them, and when our cook, 
however willing, remembered 
he was a gun-layer first and 
@ cook afterwards? There was 


@ certain quantity ef grog in» 


the wardreom locker, but the 
actual food consisted of Navy 
rations, and but little else. 

* Won’t do ’em the least bit 
of harm to scratch about for 
_ themselves,” said our Com- 
mander(B.) “Don’t make any 
difference in your usual style 
of living.” 

At the appointed time the 
visitors appeared, They had 
made concession to our camou- 
flage to the extent of wearing 
obviously naval Burberrys and 
as obviously British soft hats, 
but they had complied with 
the regulations that dictated 
that no uniform must be shown 
aboard sailing “Q’s.”’ Some 
of them—senior officers— 
were surprised at our tini- 
ness. They failed to negotiate 
the quarter-deck obstacles, and 
they were for ever falling foul of 
some of the impedimenta which 
littered our decks. One of the 
visitors, a martinet of the old 
spit-and-polish school, sniffed 
contemptuously at our seeming 
griminess. 

But that eur camouflage was 
@ success none could deny. The 
slight matter of the lifted 
main-boom escaped the notice 
of men who had served most of 
their days in battleships of the 
modern type: we hoped that 
enemy submarine commanders 
might show the same lack of 
discernment. That our dis- 
guise was good was proved at 
@® much later date, when a 
Greek merchant came aboard 
us in a Greek port and endea- 
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voured to charter us to carry a 
cargo of wine on his behalf. 
We gave him a moderate cargo 
of British whisky and sent him 
away, the most puzzled Greek 
I have ever seen! 

The visitors settled them- 
selves down wherever they 
could find space. They were 
like passengers about to cross 
the Channel; they took an 
academic interest in the pro- 
ceedings. We others, who had 
watched the glass, exchanged 
an occasional surreptitious 
wink. There was bad weather 
brewing, if they had but known 
it; and as, in the course of our 
duties, we passed the pas- 
sengers by and heard them 
discussing their engagements 
for that evening, we wondered 
a little here and there, You 
see, we knew what our engines 
were worth, and we knew 
something of the possibilities 
of the local waters in the way 
of weather. 

We had towed our target, 
fashioned to resemble a sub- 
marine awash, alongside; but 
once well clear of the land we 
castit adrift, and the appointed 
programme commenced. The 
brig sailed on, leaving the 
target slowly dancing astern ; 
and now the hands were called 
to “Action stations’? by the 
simple process of sounding the 
alarm. It would have made a 
good cinema film. The love of 
acting is deeply implanted in 
the British sailor’s heart—one 
need only cress the Line in an 
old-time sailing-ship to realise 
that—and our fellows entered 
most heartily into the spirit of 
the thing. 

Commander G—— took out 
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his stop-watch, so did the other 
spectators. Rapidity of com- 
ing into action was the main 
desideratum, next came accur- 


acy of fire. 
Commander G was exult- 
ant; so was the creator 


of our disappearing mount- 
ings; for the stop-watch told 
that from the order being 
given to ‘“‘Up guns!” to the 
first shot being fired, seven 
bare seconds had elapsed. 

‘Not bad, eh?” 

It was agreed that it was 
even good, and this from a 
service that gives praise 
grudgingly, was tantamount 
to an ‘‘Excellent.” We our- 
selves were gratified that the 
demonstration had gone off 
successfully ; we were still 
more gratified when an in- 
spection of the target showed 
that four shot had passed 
clean through what repre- 
sented the U-boat’s conning- 
tower. Had it been the real 
thing we should have sunk 
that submarine infallibly ; and 
we were aware of a growing 
confidence in ourselves. 

True, the practice had not 
been carried out without detri- 
ment to the “‘Q” boat. She was 
soundly built, and even the 
unaccustomed shudder of the 
guns’ recoil, and the concussion 
of the firing, had not strained 
her in any way, though it had 
shaken every loose thing to 
the deck; but the blast from 
the gun-muzzles had blown 
away whole sections of the 
bulwark panelling; one of the 
main shrouds was carried 
away by a projectile, and 
another “proj” had neatly 
parted the shank- painter of 
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the anchor—lucky for the ship 
it was solid shot we were 
firing and not live-shell !—and 
had permitted the ground- 
tackle to drop outboard ; 
whilst, on account of the 
ancher being held by the ring- 
stopper, the weighty imple- 
ment had swung clean through 
the bulwarks beneath the fore- 
castle head, and was firmly 
locked in place by its own 
weight; whilst, further, the 
little capstan forward had 
been blown clean out of exist- 
ence. However, these were 
details of no moment; we had 
satisfied our oritics that we 
were efficient; and we dived 
down below, packing out the 
little wardroom, and drank to 
a successful cruise, 

The guns were sponged and 
carefully groomed,—all along 
we took the utmost care of 
these our teeth, knowing 
exactly how much depended 
on their consistent efficiency ; 
they were tested and lowered 
and lifted again; and we 
proved that the mountings— 
experimental, remember—had 
not suffered the slightest 
strain. 

And whilst this was in pro- 
gress the wind was shifting 
and increasing. We had se 
many things to think of that 
we failed to notice this fact 
overmuch; but when we found 
it out, we set to work to get 
back to port to land our pas- 
sengers, Mediterranean wea- 
ther at certain times of the 
year can be sufficiently treach- 
erous and vicious; we proved 
that to every one’s satisfaction. 
For, te make a long story 
short, we failed to make port ; 
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the wind was a dead-muzzler, 
and our paltry engines failed 
to rise to the emergency, The 
ship would not beat to wind- 
ward; though we tacked and 
tacked, and when the wind 
grew too strong for tacking, 
though we wore and wore, we 
could make ne headway. Be- 
fore nightfall we were short- 
ened down to storm - canvas, 
and a full gale was blewing, 
causing the ship—she was 
always lively—to roll and 
pitch in a depraved way. 
Very evidently she had no 
respect for our distinguished 
visitors, 

Their plight was anything 
but a happy one. Down be- 
low, on account of everything 
being closely battened, because 
of the green water we were 
beginning to ship, the atmos- 
phere was well-nigh insuffer- 
able; on deck was nothing but 
chill, and flying spindrift, and 
whole seas. There was no 
room for every one below; 
makeshift shelters had to be 
rigged on deck. To cook in 
the little galley was practically 
impossible; the most we could 
do was to boil tea and coffee 
by aid of the blow-lamps in 
the engine-room. And for 
three good days such weather 
conditions endured! Thestorm 
increased in violence; we could 
not make shelter; and we 
simply had to ride it out as 
best we might. 
we minded but little, perhaps ; 
the promise was that we should 
be required to endure much 
worse in the course of our 
_ Yoamings; but for the brass 
hats. we were frankly sorry. 
Several of them had not been 
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to sea for years—never in any- 
thing smaller than a cruiser, 
replete with modern comforts. 
Sea-sickness amongst them 
was not uncommon, and they 
one and all endured « veritable 
purgatory of suffering. They 
were drenched, and they had 
no dry clothing; when they 
were hungry, their stomachs 
turned against the rough fare 
that was all we had to offer 
them; the thought of duty 
and social engagements ashore 
saddened them; on the whole, 
their yachting trip was not a 
suceess, 

And there was real feeling 
in the voice of one of them 
when we eventually came to 
an anchor and put them 
ashore, as he said— 

‘‘ You fellows deserve a V.C. 
apiece for even going to sea in 
such a ship, even if you never 
see a submarine!” 

For only a few days longer 
did our training continue: we 
were all extremely anxious to 
be up and doing; and we were 
all, I think, inspired by a sense 
of loyalty te Commander (B.), 
who had pledged his reputation 
on the ultimate success of the 
sailing “Q’s.” He was a man 
te command admiration and 
to excite zeal to a large de- 
gree: our regard for him con- 
tained a large amount ef real 
affection. 

“T wish to Ged I was going 
with you,” he said, on sail- 
ing day; and we knew he 
was thoroughly in earnest, 
Office work and shore-life irked 
him: a born fighter, he would 
gladly have thrown up a useful 
appointment for the sake of 
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definite action with the 
enemy; but his rdle for the 
nonce was to remain ashore 
and equip other brigs for ser- 
vice. When the last one was 
ready it would be a different 
story. 

So, having watered ship to 
her fullest capacity—not much 
when all was said and done; 
having performed miracles in 
the way of close stowage— 
without our washing, for foreign 
washerwomen are always late 
—we weighed anchor and 
tripped away to open water. 

“Get the guns up, and load 
with common shell,” said the 
C.O. as we passed between the 
buoys that marked the swept 
channel, ‘Have everything 
clear for action, because we're 
going bang inte the danger 
zone.” It was done, We were 
about to face the real thing at 
last. 

A kind of. sober joy seemed 
to have settled on the ship. 
Our days of workful learning 
were at an end. We quite 
recognised the perils that lay 
before us, and we tasted fear; 
for I do not hold with men 
who swear, their hands on 
their hearts, that fear is a 
thing unknown to them. 
Every man is censecious on 
occasion of that tension of the 
diaphragm, that watery feel- 
ing of the loins, that desire to 
swallow swiftly, which all seem 
to be indicative of trepidation. 
Modern education has culti- 
vated the imagination, and he 
whose imagination is most 
vivid suffers the greatest 
qualms of fear. I have not 
discussed this question much 
with others: it is a subject to 
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be mentioned only when the 
hearts are relaxed and the 
tongues speak very freely; but 
I know that my abiding fear 
was of facial mutilation. Death 
was a matter to be regarded 
with a certain amount of 
philosophy, accompanied by 
half-voiced prayers that if it 
came it might be accepted 
decently, without any outward 
show of cowardice—if possible, 
to be greeted with a jest for 
the sake of encouraging others; 
but hideous mutilation was a 
thing to be dreaded above all 
else. And during a somewhat 
active career in the war, my 
ever-present fear was of having 
half my face torn away by a 
shell splinter, and not being 
killed. From the instant of 
hearing a shell’s first whine to 
seeing it explede harmless, a 
lapse of but two seconds, maybe, 
the quickened imagination saw 
oneself struck, mangled, carried 
away, tended by surgeons—saw, 
too, the hopeless shakes ef the 
heads as the verdict of per- 
manent disfigurement was 
passed. 

“Though why you should be 
afraid of that,” said the C.O. 
as we touched on the fringe 
of the matter, “I can’t see. 
"Tisn’t as if you were an 
Adonis at the best of times. 
Now, a bayonet through the 
stomach’s always been my pet 
aversion |” 

There were no long har- 
angues to the crew, no rhetoric 
of any kind. It was not even 
possible to parade them on 
deck, on account of lack of 
space; but the C.O. did as- 
semble them on the mess-deck 
and speak a few words. They 
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were spoken half-jestingly, but 
they summed up the situation. 
I was not present at the 
gathering, but I heard a ragged 
cheer come up the hatchway. 
For myself, I was too busy 
scanning the softly -rippled 
surface of the sea, 

We had obtained definite 
orders to cruise in a certain 
neighbourhood. We were to 
shape courses as if making for 
certain perts, as a sailing-ship 
steering an obviously ridiculous 
course that led nowhere would 
at once become an object of 
suspicion. We had a trans- 
lation of oaptured German 
submarine orders with us, 
which showed that the enemy 
were quite aware of the exist- 
ence of “Q” boats. Every 
ship, according to these in- 
structions, was to be treated 
with the utmost suspicion: the 
first possibility was that such 
ship might reasonably be a 
mystery ship. The Germans 
were taking no chances, 

We weighed anchor at noon; 
a moderate fair breeze enabled 
us to dispense with engines 
when a mile from the land; 
and under a growing cloud of 
eanvas, heeling slightly to the 
thrust of the breeze, Brig X 
pushed forward te a region 
that was reputed to be stiff 
with submarines, 

At nine o'clock the next 
morning we sighted an enemy 
submarine. He thrust his peri- 
scope up in the midst of a 
shining waste of sun-smitten 
sea; and Number One, who 
had the watch, spotted it in- 
stantly. Through coloured 
glasses he saw a distinct 
feather, he said, a ripple 
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of spray from the moving 
object. He sounded the alarm- 
rattler at onee, and the crew 
moved directly to their action 
stations. 

Fritz remained submerged 
for something like five minutes 
after being first sighted; then 
he emerged, like a Heath 
Robinson sea-monster. He was 
at this time distant about 2500 
yards from the brig, and so far 
as my own observation went—I 
was crouched behind the bul- 
warks looking through the 
sighting slits—he was an ugly 
enough looking custemer, His 
conning-tower came first, show- 
ing two periscopes, then his 
fore-deck, water pouring from 
it. The instant it was clear 
of the water men appeared 
through scuttles which opened 
sinisterly, and grouped them- 
selves about the gun. I saw 
an orange-yellow flash and a 
puff of grey smoke, and a 
moment or so later the whine 
of a shell came thinly to our 
ears. That shell passed di- 
rectly over the after gun- 
house, and perforated the main- 
sail without exploding. If it 
had been six feet lower it 
would inevitably have put one 
of our two teeth completely 
out of action. 

We sat tight where we were, 
and waited for the situation to 
develop. So far as we could 
judge, everything was going 
according to plan. 

The C.O. was quite calm 
about it. To judge by his at- 
titude, submarine-killing was 
a@ job that he had been em- 
ployed in all his working life, 
Yet not very long before he 
had been a peaceful merehant- 
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man, with never a thought of 
war in his mind, 

“We've got him cold,” he 
said to me, “if he only comes 
up to expectations, Best not 
to seem too ready to abandon 
ship, though,” 

The worst of it was, Fritz 
did not quite enact the role 
required of him. Instead of 
running in at high speed, firing 
as swiftly as he could load his 
guns, with the idea of terroris- 
ing us, he remained in much 
about the position he had first 
fired from, and sent another 
shell at us—shrapnel this time, 
which burst over the deck and 
pierced the boom foresail in 
several places. He was very 
evidently a bit suspicious of 
us: we came to the conclusion 
afterwards that he had got 
wind of there being sailing 
‘‘Q’s” in commission, and was 
not disposed to take any un- 
necessary risks. 

At 2500 yards we could have 
hit and sunk him, but not at 
the first salve. It is not an 
easy matter to estimate a range 
at sea to an exact yard; but 
as a U-boat can submerge in 
very few seconds after taking 
the alarm, it follows that there 
is scant time for lengthy range- 
finding. To‘ Up guas”’ at that 
juncture would have been to 
lose our chance; it was any- 
thing but pleasant to enact 
the part of the sitting pheasant, 
but there was no other alterna- 
tive. It was up to us to stand 
any punishment he cared to 
administer without retaliating 
until we were certain of putting 
him down. 

But he insisted on maintain- 
ing that distance between us ; 
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and he indulged in « leisurely, 
desultory bombardment that 
was not at all accurate, but 
quite accurate enough to be 
uncomfortable, One common 
shell went through the top- 
sail: it failed to burst, which 
was so much to the geod; 
another did burst just abreast 
the galley ; it made a furious 
noise and a beastly smell, but 
beyond perforating the little 
deok-house in many places, 
scoring the deck, and smash- 
ing a cask that held the ready- 
for-use coal, did no great 
ameunt of harm, 

But the growing improve- 
ment in the shooting caused 
the C.0. to give the order to 
abandon ship. Forthwith the 
boat was released from its lash- 
ings in the main rigging, and 
the “Abandon Ship” party 
backed the fore-yards accord- 
ing to plan, lowered away the 
boat into the water, and slid 
down the tackles into her, 
giving way as soon as they 
could get their oars out. 

It was my duty to tend the 
brig’s helm now, whilst remain- 
ing iavisiblefrom outboard. In 
order to perform this task effec- 
tively, it was necessary to lie 
prone on my back beneath the 
wheel and to steer by instinet 
more than by sight. The main 
thing was to keep the vessel’s 
head quite steady, as any yaw- 
ing about would affect the gun- 
layers’ aim when the actual 
moment came to open fire. A 
swing of a degree at the firing 
moment would probably throw 
the shells very wide; and our 
target at the best was buta 
small one—very considerably 
smaller than Fritz’s. 
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From now on the “Q” boat was 

to pose as an abandoned hulk ; 
and it was very necessary that 
not the slightest inkling should 
be given to the enemy of any 
human presence on board. To 
do this successfully was not as 
easy as might appear at first 
glance: let it be borne in mind 
that we were dealing with an 
opponent whose suspicion was 
‘his strongest feature — a 
stronger feature than his 
bravery,indeed; and my entire 
experience with enemy U-boat 
crews went to show that real 
courage was not their strongest 
point. 

We were also in some small 
doubt as to the possible 
behaviour of the crew who 
remained aboard in hiding. 
Theirs was anything but an 
easy part to play. It was up 
to them to stand any punish- 
ment that might come without 
making any answering de- 
monstration until the critical 
moment of retaliation arrived 
—if, indeed, it did arrive. 
Many of them were untried in 
the furnace of resolution; and 
the possibilities of heavy casual- 
ties were far from remote. It 
only needed one shell to burst 
below decks to tear the ship— 
small as she was—into wreck- 
age, And Brig X was not one 
of what came afterwards to be 
called “the cold feet Q’s”; 
that is, she was not lined with 
cork, packed as to bilges with 
cork, and subdivided through- 
out her length by steel water- 
tight bulkheads. Further, 
there was the far from re- 
mote possibility that Fritz 
might launch a torpedo to 
settle the account; and as a 
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rule enemy submarines made 
much better practice with their 
tubes than with their guns. 

There was time for a good 
deal of solid thinking so far 
as I myself was concerned. 
Being under close and grow- 
ingly heavy shell-fire was no 
new experience: it had been 
endured on land, in the air, 
and at sea; but I defy any 
man possessed of even the 
rudiments of an imagination 
to become thoroughly inured 
to the nerve-strain involved 
by a procession of explosive 
projectiles deliberately aimed 
in his direction. It was all 
very well to call on one’s 
fatalistie equipment, to seek 
comfort by thinking: “ Very 
well, if you're going to be 
hit you'll know nothing about 
it; any shell you hear is in- 
nocuous so far as you are 
cencerned, because by the 
time your brain has received 
the impression of its scream, 
it is safely past. You won’t 
hear the shell that hits you!” 
This trend of thought had 
served to build up a semi- 
indifference on previous occa- 
sions; this time it failed in 
a@ measure, and I myself was 
a@ victim to most lively ap- 
prehensions. 

But there was no get-out: 
it had to be endured, come 
what might. If we desired 
to play our réle successfully, 
it was necessary to steel one- 
self to an endurance that 
would impress such of the 
crew as were looking to the 
official element for a lead as 
to behaviour on this, their 
first experience of the real 
strain of war. Most incon- 
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sequent thoughts eccupied the 
mind, and these were wel- 
comed, Subconsciously the 
brain was humming a line 
of that favourite lower -deck 
song, “A Little Child shall 
lead them”; fragments of 
Kipling floated through the 
consciousness. : A hearten- 
ing effect was derived from 
a frequent repetition of ‘The 
game is bigger than the 
player of the game, and the 
ship is more than the crew”: 
and Mr Rudyard Kipling may 
not be entirely displeased to 
know that his words had a 
good result in one case at 
least. All said and done, the 
work of Brig X was a bigger 
concern than the safety of 
Brig X’s Navigator. 

The C.O., crouched behind 
the bulwarks, with the mouth- 
piece of a speaking-tube to 
his lips, was watching every 
mancuvre of the submarine ; 
Number One, ensconced in the 
little camouflaged sontrol, 
where a trench periscope was 
concealed in what appeared 
to be an ordinary mushroom 
ventilator, was doing the 
same. Had a _ phonographic 
record of the various sounds 
audible aboard been taken, it 
would have sounded something 
as follows :— 

‘*What de you make of her, 
Number One?” 

“Now bearing Red - one- 
double-oh, sir. Range two- 
four-double-oh,”’ 

A distant detonation, and 
before the senses had proper- 
ly received the impression— 
phewzheeouiw! This word 
represents phonetically the 
whine of a 22-pounder shell. 
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A sensational splash as the 
projectile entered the water, 
and the swish of falling spray, 
the creaking of the fore-yards 
following. 

“Wish he’d close, the 
in the C,O.’s voice. 
“What’s he up to now? 
Altering his bearing, Number 
One?” 

“Now bearing Red nine-five, 
sir.” 

Dally from. the concealed 
gun positions echoed the calls 
of the sight-setters: “Red 
nine-five; set.” 

t [expletive], I’d give 
my [Navy adjective] 
prize-money for a [Navy 
adjective] fag!” This from 
the gun-layer of the after- 
gun. It was succeeded by a 
titter. It requires but little 
to create laughter bordering 
on the hysterical on such 
occasions. ‘What price «a 
quart of [Navy adjective] 
beer now, mates?” 

“How'd yer like to change 
plices wiv them fellers at 
Scapa—goin’ aground on their 
own [Navy adjective] 


il? 


bully - beef tins?” Another 
dulled detonation, another 
whining screech; further 


splashing, and, loudest sound 
of all te the observer, the 
thick throb of his own heart- 
beats. 

Such sounds were in evi- 
dence; but there was also an 
undercurrent of other sounds, 
including the rearing of the 
blow-lamps that were engaged 
in heating up the oil-engines 
in readiness for movement 
when the order was given, 
and the nervous whistling of 
some one in concealment which 
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beat in on the brain with a 
somewhat stunning effect. 
There was a wealth of bad 
language, uttered without par- 
ticular vindictiveness, but 
merely with an idea of con- 
veying an impression of cool 
indifference to such as might 
feel qualms of fear. So far 
as I could accept impressions, 
lying there staring at a clear 
' sky and hearing the conver- 
sation that went on in the 
after -gunhouse, all the gun’s 
erew there were joined to- 
gether in a useful conspiracy 
to strengthen the resolution 
ef every one about. 

“ Hit for’ard!” said the C.O., 
as another shell plumped into 
the sea about five yards be- 
yond the starboard side, It 
must have grazed our bul- 
warks in its passing. Our 
practice bore good fruit: the 
smoke - box that had been 
held in readiness at the foot 
of the for’ard scuttle was 
promptly ignited, and a great 
pillar of smoke ascended from 
the deck, giving a truly real- 
istic effect of conflagration. 
Then came a crash aloft, fol- 
lowed by a wild clanking of 
chains and a thud. The fore- 
topsail yard had been shot away 
in the slings; it dropped, and 
in dropping parted the top- 
gallant sheets, And still Fritz 
came no closer, although he 
altered his bearing frequently, 
chiefly taking up a position on 
our bow, where he might con- 
sider himself safe from gun-fire 
on account of the big upward 
trend of the hull towards the 
knightheads. 

He moved from about a 
point abaft the pert beam to 
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two points on the port bow, 
and he seldom fired twice from 
the same position. Inthe main 
his target practice was exe- 
erable: any average gun-layer 
ought to have riddled Brig X 
into the likeness ef a colander 
after firing the number of 
shells Fritz had already fired. 

“Tve a jolly good mind to 
up guns and chance it,” said 
the C.O. ‘ What do you think, 
Pilot?” 

There was a decided tempta- 
tion, as I remember now, to 
acquiesce in this plan: in the 
roar and crash of our own gun- 
fire it would be possible to find 
some alleviation from the sus- 
pense and solar-plexus-shaking 
sounds of the enemy’s bombard- 
ment. Every private soldier 
who has been in action knows 
the added indifference to dan- 
ger that comes from feeling 
the kiek of his own rifle-butt 
against his shoulder. It helps 
to stun the livelier portions of 
the brain in some definite 
measure, 

But there was the further 
thought that all sailing “ Q’s” 
leoked to us to play the game 
accerding to plan. 

“Better to make sure,” was 
therefere the Pilot’s advice. 
Much abeut this time another 
shell exploded on deck, close 
te the galley again. It took 
the bigger part of the eook- 
house overboard, in a cloud of 
scattered coal-dust and ashes, 
and some burning cinders set 
fire to the mass of litter that 
crowded the decks; so there 
was no need for a smoke-box 
to be ignited on this occasien. 
One ef the Repair and Fire 
party, who had been ensconced 
Z 
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under the tiny forecastle head, 
 erept on hands and knees to 
the spot—so I was afterwards 
informed—and dumped a half- 
filled cask ef salt water on the 
budding flames. This was not 
according to orders, and might 
indeed have been a sure “ give- 
away, as steamat once mingled 
with the smoke; but apparently 
Fritz did not notice this pheno- 
menon. 

Suspicion still remained 
uppermost in the enemy’s 
mind, however—that was quite 
evident. According to reports 
collected from the command- 
ers of genuine Mediterranean 
eoasting-craft that had been 
destroyed by German er Aus- 
trian submarines, the usual 
plan was te ferce the crew to 
abandon ship, and then to 
appreach rapidly, run clean 
alongside, and put a demelition 
party aboard, whese duty it 
was to sink the abandoned 
vessel by bombs, It was not 
considered good ecenemy to 
waste a costly torpedo on suck 
small fry. Failing bembs, 
clese-range shell-fire was the 
ordained method of sinking. 
What I do not understand in 
regard to this submarine’s 
actien was the fact that she 
did not order our abandon-ship 
boat to close, Such a pro- 
eedure would at once have 
eceurred to the average mind, 
the argument being that if 
the supposedly abandoned ship 
were actually a “‘Q,” the crew 
of the beat would by some 
means diselose their real iden- 
tity on being questioned. Had 
this course been followed, had 
the U-beat made close inquiry, 
eur chance of success must 
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have been a wash-out. Not a 
man in the boat could speak 
mere than a few words of 
anglicised Italian, although 
the Italian flag was flying 
from our mainmast-head. 

Acting under orders, the 
abandon-ship boat remained 
fairly elose te the parent ship, 
our hope being that it would 
serve as a lure to draw the 
submarine within closer and 
more certain range. But our 
enemy toek scant notice ef the 
boat, exeepting to send a couple 
of shells over it unpleasantly 
clase. 


“He's up te some dirty 
work,” said the C.O0, “He's 
diving.” 


Fritz had determined to ap- 
proach us, but caution was 
still his main motive, judging 
by what happened. Instead 
of coming towards us on the 
surface, he filled his buoyancy 
tanks and submerged, leaving 
enly his periscope awash. 
Then, at full submerged speed, 
he tore towards us, throwing 
a handseme feather from his 
periscope. Had we been a 
high-speed steam “Q” fitted 
with depth-charges, he was 
our meat; as it was, we could 
do nothing whatsoever but 
await further ‘developments. 
Submerged as he was, he was 
entirely safe from our gun-fire, 
although well within effeotive 
range; to knock away his 
periscope would avail us noth- 
ing. The situation was a 
delicate one for the C.O. to 
handle, especially when it is 
borne in mind that he had 
only small training in counter- — 
submarine work. His adapt- 
ability, his resourcefulness 
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were wonderful; I cannot help 
but pay testimeny to the skill 
with which he met altering 
conditions. If Fritz suceeeded 
in hoisting us into the air, and 
the C.O. survived, he would be 
tried by court-martial for losing 
his ship, and would be subjected 
to @ severe cress-examination 
coneerning the action he had 
_ taken; and if any arm-chair 
critie, viewing the action as 
a whele, with ne real know- 
ledge ef what happened from 
minute te minute, condemned 
certain mevements, the C.O, 
would pay heavily in reputa- 
tion. He was a man of sensi- 
tive disposition, and extremely 
eager to show the Regular 
Navy that the R.N.R. could 
keep its end up with the best of 
the professienals; but he told 
me later that his main theught 
was that he held the respensi- 
bility ef the crew’s lives on his 
shoulders: en his actiens de- 
pended their continued exist- 
ence. Added te this fear was 
also the net umnatural fear of 
his own death, and the suffer- 
ing that would be caused to 
his relatives. 

Without coming to the sur- 
_ face, at a range of something 

like a theusand yards, the 
U-boat diseharged a torpedo 
full at Brig X. Having crawled 
to the C.O.’s side, with a desire 
of companionship in that great 
loneliness which besets a man 
when death is stalking near, I 
was able to note the passage of 
this new element in the game. 
There was the usual bubbling 
line moving relentlessly te- 
wards Brig X, and it appeared 
as though nothing eould pos- 
sibly save the fabric from being 
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hoisted bodily into the air. A 
“mouldy ” that was capable of 
blowing a ferty-by-thirty hele 
in a steel ship’s side, when that 
steel was backed up by many 
tons of solid carge, promised 
te leave but little remaining 
ef the “Q” boat. And there 
was nothing to be dene to aveid 
the impending disaster. To 
leap overboard gave the show 
away at onee; to start up the 
engines in an effort to run 
clear was an equal disclosure, 
as the exhaust, leading out 
through ene ef the quarter- 
pipes, would emit blinding 
clouds ef smoke such as no 
erdinary Italian ceasting brig 
ever produeed since the days of 
ships. Fortunately, altheugh 
it seemed longer in the happen- 
ing than it really was, not 
much time was allowed for 
speeulation, theugh there was 
quite eneugh for lively appre- 
hension, I donot knew ef any 
helplessness that is quitesocom- 
pleteas that of waiting fer a tor- 
pedo to strike a small ship. Te 
know that you are the definite 
target of the missile, that if it 
strikes it will destroy the ship 
and filing pessibly yourself and 
certainly your well-liked ship- 
mates inte mangled fragments, 
is a disconcerting idea: and to 
know, further, that nething 
you can do can possibly avert 
destruction, is preductive of a 
forlornness impessible to de- 
scribe in words, 

As it happened, the torpede 
went clean under the brig and 
missed her, thanks te her shal- 
low draught, In their zeal to 
make a finish ef us the enemy 
had neglected to alter the 
depth-setting: it had been ad- 
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justed to make sure of finishing 
a ship of twenty feet draught 
or more, and this neglect was 
our salvation, although I swear 
that we felt the horrible thing 
scrape aleng our keel. What 
would have happened had we 
been fairly struek I do not 
pretend to estimate, Lieuten- 
ant Sanders, V.C., R.N.R., after 
being blown overboard by the 
explosion of a German torpede 
which obtained a direct hit on 
his “Q” boat, swam back to 
the sinking hulk and fought 
his gun te the end, sinking the 
submarine and escaping with 
his own life; but whether Brig 
X weuld have remained suffi- 
ciently in the shape ef a ship 
to enable a gun to be fired 
frem her, is a matter that can 
only be conjectured. Person- 
ally, I think she would have 
been blown into two halves, 
and both halves would have 
sunk out of hand, and 
sueh survivers as might have 
been would presumably have 
been picked up by the U-boat 
and given the customary treat- 
ment meted out te “Q” 
boat crews—summary execu- 
tion. However, the matter 
did net go so far, and what 
execution there was had the 
Germans as victims. 

The U-boat did net attempt 
another terpede after the fail- 
ure of the first; as a rigorous 
account of expenditure was 
kept in such craft, and as any 
commander who logged the 
expenditure ef two torpedoes 
without scoring a hit was liable 
not enly to censure but actual 
degradation, it seemed as 
though our enemy was not 
disposed to take further risks, 
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But he still failed to come 
within our reach—he was ex- 
actly what the C.O. called him, 
quoting the Man from the 
Kast, ‘‘a downy bird.” 

He came still nearer, remain- 
ing submerged, and then within 
an ineredibly short distance 
thrust up his periscope to a 
great height se that he could 
overlook our decks, and made 
® comprehensive observation. 
And it was unquestionably due 
teour skilful camouflage that he 
did not discover ouridentity and 
try a second “meuldy.” Hven 
so, as that periscope remained 
abeve the bulwarks, like a 
malevolent eye, we who cuddled 
as closely as human beings ever 
did cuddle against the bulwark 
planking, noticed a dozen glar- 
ingly obvious matters that 
ought te have given the show 
away without question. There 
was the great asbestos-lagged 
exhaust from the oil-engines 
running along the deck beside 
the after gun-house—fortun- 
ately it was painted exactly 
the same celour as the deck ; 
and there was the chase of the 
after 12-pounder lying across 
the planking, with only a frag- 
ment ef canvas casually flung 
over it and not nearly cenceal- 
ing it. The binnacle hood of 
a standard compass—service 
trawler type—protruded from 
an up-ended cask beside the 
mainmast; but it may be that 
the meoring ropes coiled on 
eitherside, en tepof the weather 
barrieoes, hid the palpable 
thing from the periscope’s 
view, though to us, crouched 
aft, it was plainly evident. 

We were still woefully un- 
certain, and it was very 
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evident the men in actual 
concealment were feeling the 
strain. Number One had 
dropped his own periscope in 
ebedience to instructions, and 
this instrument was new noth- 
ing but a simple mushroom 
ventilator; and as it was no 
longer possible to keep com- 
munication with the gun- 
. positions by means of the 
voice-pipe, the men below were 
utterly in the dark as to what 
was transpiring. They bore 
up under the strain ‘extra- 
ordinarily well. 

After a comprehensive ex- 
amination, the U-beat moved 
off, drawing down her peri- 
scope after the manner of a 
telescope; and we breathed 
again, awaiting the next act 
in the drama. This was not 
long in coming; indeed, al- 
though the foregoing has 
eccupied seme time in the 
narration, when we compared 
notes afterwards, it was as- 
tonishing to see what a 
number ef incidents had been 
crowded into a trivial space 
of time, 

Fritz came te the surface 
at about 800 yards’ distance 
from the brig and opened 
his conning-tower. As soon 
as his gun-deck was above 
water he recommenced firing, 
and lebbed two shells clean 
into us. One burst in the 
mess-deck and did a lot of 
damage ; the other was a dud, 
and passed clean through the 
hull without exploding. The 
little “Q” sheok to her keel 
at the shell’s explosion, and 
the effeet was that of a vel- 
cano, But whatever we felt 
was set aside, as almost as 
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the detenation sounded the 
C.O. said, “Up guns, open 
fire!” 

The range had been given 
at 800, and it was a good 
approximation. With a tre- 
mendous crash the after deck- 
house fell apart, and the 
12-pounder locked into the 
firing positien. But the for- 
ward gun was up first: its 
mechanism was simpler. This 
weapon simply bent over down 
the open fore-hatch, and when 
down was covered with a tar- 
paulin that could be plucked 
aside in a twinkling. The 
jar of the forward piece lock- 
ing seunded an appreciable 
second before that of the after 
ene, and as good luck would 
have it the U-boat was attack- 
ing from the port side, on 
which side beth eur 12- 
pounders were trained when 
housed. Certain seeonds are 
lost in swinging a gun’s chase 
round from port to starboard. 

Through the jar and shudder 
eame the whip-like reports of 
the breech-workers of the guns 
—‘Ready!” The two gun- 
layers had accustomed their 
eyes to the range by sighting 
threugh the bulwark slits; 
they leaped to their places at 
the sighting telescopes with a 
clear impression of the target 
eon their retinas, No one 
thought to time the interval 
between giving the order and 
the stunning crack of the 
forward gun’s discharge, but I 
am of opinion that not more 
than six seconds elapsed. At 
the moment of “Up guns!” 
being given, the signalman 
snatehed at the signal hal- 
liards and broke the White 
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Kasign, letting the Italian flag 
down by the run, so that the 
first discharge was fired under 
our legitimate eelours, and the 
laws of war were thus obeyed 
to the letter. This shews the 
result of constant training: I 
know that so far as I myself 
am coneerned all theught of 
the colours we were to fight 
under had escaped my notice, 
and the C.O, confessed to the 
same forgetfulness; but the 
signalman had been told that, 
whatever happened, it was his 
duty to break the White 
Ensign at the given order, 
and he did it as nonchalantly 
as though hoisting colours in 
port at eight o’clock. 

One shot of the first two 
hit the U-boat fairly on the 
cenning-tower and burst beau- 
tifully, and the forward gun 
elaimed that hit, as did the 
after gun. It was quick work 
after that, and only certain 
‘impressions stand out clearly 
in the mind. One was of the 
C.O. leaping to the after-gun 
platferm like a cat, and snap- 
ping out a range-correetion 
befere he steadied; another 
was of Number One slipping 
eut of his control like a monkey 
out ef a cage, scurrying het- 
foet along the deck to the fore- 
rigging, swinging himself aloft 
te obtain a better view of the 
fall of shot; of myself ringing 
the bell as a signal fer the 
engine to start up, and then 
standing upright at the wheel 
again and handling the ship 
as she felt the thrust of her 
propeller and moved ahead. 
And chief impression of all is 
the tumultueus cursing of the 
gun-layer of the after 12- 
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pounder. Black curses simply 
spouted from his lips; he 
damned everybody’s eyes and 
worse, The C.O. was cursing 
teo, and his flights ef language 
would have aroused admiration 
at any other time,—now they 
passed unnoticed. 

The submarine was undeubt- 
edly taken by surprise: sur- 
vivers admitted that after- 
wards. But even se he made 
an attempt te submerge, only 
our second salvo got him in 
the hull below the conning- 
tower; one shell actually burst 
beneath his fere-deck gun, and 
tilted it at such a sick angle 
that it was obviously out of 
action. And our Lewis gun- 
ners swept the summit of the 
eonning-tower and the fighting 
decks with a very hose-stream 
of bullets, so that had any ene 
appeared to handle the guns 
certain death must have been 
their portion. But on our first 
opening fire the gun crews 
had disappeared—jumped ever- 
board in sheer panic so far as 
we could tell, 

Once we disclosed our true 
celours, Fritz made ne at- 
tempt to put up a fight: he 
was all right in attacking an 
apparently helpless merehant- 
man; a war-vessel put the 
wind up him very badly. 
And if he had only stayed 
to fight it eut the edds were 
still in his faveur: his ene 
remaining gun was heavier 
than ours; he had terpedoes, 
and he had speed for man- 
cuvring far in excess of what 
we possessed. 

As it was, he eleeted to 
take it lying dewn. It may 
be that our fire so damaged 
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him internally that further 
resistance was put out of the 
question: we got no clear 
account of what happened 
from the survivors. We, re- 
membering certain things we 
had endured, and certain ether 
things we had seen, were not 
dispesed to show excessive 
mercy; and then, too, we had 
-ne assurance that Fritz was 
net up to some dirty work. 
There was only one place for 
an enemy submarine, accord- 
ing to our theories, and that 
was at the bottom of the 
Mediterranean; and we did 
all in our power to get him 
there quickly. 

A German U-boat, however, 
does not, as some theorists 
believe, erumple up like a 
kicked sardine-tin at the 
impact of a single 12-pounder 
shell: it can withstand quite 
a good deal of punishment, 
It was necessary to fire many 
rounds before Fritz had re- 
ceived sufficient to ensure his 
destruction; but as our gun- 
layers had now got the range 
to a nicety, it was merely a 
question of time. Shell after 
shell found the target pre- 
cisely, and we knew a bit of 
@ feeling of exultation, as was 
inevitable. There had been 
some antagenism shown to 
our desire to indulge in pro- 
longed target practice by 
certain veterans of the older 
sehool; there had even been 
whispers of “cold feet,” be- 
cause we did‘ not rush to sea 
as soon as eur stores were 
aboard, on the off-chance of 
finding a submarine sitting 
waiting just outside the 
Base, But our insistence of 
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going out on the hunt was 
well justified by the result. 
And the work of our gun- 
layers was not easy when 
onee Brig X was under her 
motor-power, A big internal- 
combustion engine, working at 
fall speed in a very emall ship, 
can make more noise and 
vibration than seems credible: 
eur “Q” was jerking and 
trembling like a wind- blown 
aspen, or worse. It seemed 
to me, standing there at the 
wheel, as though she must 
inevitably shake her timbers 
apart, and throw herself 


abroad on the waters like 


rubbish; but her builders had 
built with a conscience, and 
when she was pumped out 
later, she showed no mere 
than the usual ameunt of 
water in the bilges, 

It was not the easiest thing 
in the world to maintain a per- 
fectly accurate course, and the 
need to attend to the steer- 
ing kept my thoughts concen- 
trated away from much of the 
actual engagement. Yortun- 
ately, Brig X steered like a 
witch, despite the drag of 
the prepeller. As the event 
proved, however, there was 
really no need te start the 
engines, though the principle 
of so doing was goed. Fritz 
made no attempt to give us 
anether torpedo, and we sheuld 
have been as immune had we 
remained stationary. But we 
were not to know this; and, 
anyhow, it was no bad thing 
to give eur gunners practice 
in firing under the most adverse 
conditions. 

We could not always rely 
on finding a Fritz in per- 
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fectly calm water, neither 
could we always count on 
putting his deck armament 
clean out of action in double- 
quick time. 

As was afterwards reckoned 
by the gunner’s mate, it took 
thirty-five rounds to complete 
the enemy’s destruction. That 
amount of shell was fired, but 
no doubt a good many rounds 
missed completely. Indeed, at 
one time, the U-beat was al- 
most invisible on account of 
the thrown-up columns of 
spray and water abeut her, 
showing that certain  pro- 
jectiles had fallen short of 
their mark. Bat something 
like a score must have secured 
direct hits, and this average 
was anything but bad when 
it is borne in mind how small 
the offered target was. If the 
12-pounder 12-cwt. gun had 
not been as accurate as a 
rifle, the percentage of misses 
must have been much higher, 

Bat such ealculations hardly 
enter into the story. What 
does really matter is that 
whilst still poring ever the 
compass, intent on keeping 
the compass-peint I had my- 
self chosen as a course, fixed 
accurately on the lubber’s 
line, I was aroused from my 
concentration by a sudden 
curseful cheer from the gun- 
layer of the after gun. Fritz 
was sinking. There was not 
the smallest doubt of it, for 
no submarine ever invented 
dives stern first, and that 
was what our adversary was 
doing. His bow was lifting 
with curious steadiness out 
of the sea, his after - part 
was disappearing from view. 
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‘“‘Cease firing!” screamed 
the C.0. ‘He’s spitchered.” 

Bat when men are worked 
up to the killing frenzy, as 
our men were, it takes more 
than a single word to halt 
them; and the for’ard gun 
fired two more rounds before 
the erder reached the gun- 
layer’s brain, 

“Stop her!” said the C.O., 
and I obediently rang the 
engine-room bell, Very quickly 
the horrid vibration died away ; 
the engine, with a gusty sigh, 
came to rest, and the ensuing 
sensation of calm was almost 
unearthly. One moment there 
had been ear-splitting clamour 
enough to waken the dead at 
the bottom of the sea; the 
next there was nothing to be 
heard but an occasional creak 
from aloft, the dull flap of a 
sail, the soft gurgle of water 
overside. There was an acrid 
scent of burnt cordite over all, 
but the noxious fumes from 
the engine-room soon over- 
powered that odour. 

Fritz did not sink like a 
flash: he took his time about 
it. When he did disappear he 
slid beneath the surface rather 
than plunged, and there was 
surprisingly little confusion in 
the water as he vanished, Just 
a few swirls and foamy streaks 
—nothing more. 

I had often promised myself 
the privilege of taking a photo- 
graph of a sinking submarine 
at the precise moment of her 
finishing; but it was not until 
this U-boat vanished that I 
remembered that my camera 
was safely stowed away in my 
berth—absolutely forgetten in 
the rush of events. A photo- 
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graph of this sinking would 
have been very interesting, 
but my own negligence put it 
out of the question. 

There were other things to 
consider besides photographs, 
though, We had in the first 
place our own casualties to 
reckon with; and we had, 
further, to rescue such sur- 
vivors of the prize as remained 
alive, This latter work fell 
to the lot of the ‘‘Abanden 
Ship” boat. Our ceasing fire 
had evidently given the C.P.O. 
in charge the impression that 
we had been victorious, for the 
smoke had hardly cleared away 
from our gun-muzzles before 
he had his crew pulling like 
Trojans towards the spot where 
the U-boat had disappeared, 

It is difficult to describe in 
detail the atmosphere aboard 
Brig X after the engagement 


- terminated. Some men were 


cheering still, as if they would 
never leave off; others were 
calm and reposeful, with white 
set faces and very bright eyes. 
In the main there was a sug- 
gestion of boastfulness about 
every body’s attitude, and there 
was a tremendous amount of 
talk. Each man was trying 
to tell how the action had 
impressed him, and no one was 
listening to a word any one 
else said! The after gun-layer 
was explaining te the C.O. that 
his shooting had unquestion- 
ably resulted in the sub- 
marine’s finish; and suddenly 
—quite without any relevance 
—he started on a Gunnery 
Sehool lecture to his sight- 
setter about some trivial point 
of drill that had been ne- 
glected. For myself, I was 
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censcieus in the main of feel- 
ing somewhat sick: that too- 
vivid imagination of mine had 
conjured up an impression of 
the interior of the German 
submarine. I pictured it a 
shambles, a horrid inferno of 
mangled men, who, wounded 
and helpless, were unable te 
make any effort to save them- 
selves as the devouring water 
raced in through the many 
gaps our shells had made. 
And it was not the least use 
to repeat: “They deserved all 
they got—they didn’t worry 
whether any one was in the 
way of their mouldies when 
they fired them.” Even now 
that conjured-up vision troubles 


me, : 

The C.O. was simply un- 
moved; he was the most 
matter-of-fact man possible to 
meet. The first thing he did 
after the submarine sank was 
to unscrew the cocking-handle 
of the after gun in order to 
assure himself that the nut 
retaining the striker in place 
had not eome unscrewed, so 
that, in the event of it being 
necessary to open fire again, 
there need be no fear of a 
premature discharge owing 
to the point of the striker 
projecting and striking the 
firing-tube as the gun’s breech 
was closed ! 

Once satisfied of this, he 
gave orders for the guns to 
be rapidly spenged out and 
housed, 

‘Look alive about it, too,” 
he ordered. ‘ We haven't any 
preof that that man is the only 
one about — and they’ve taken 
to huating in pairs,” 

This necessary work was 
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done very quickly; the guns 
were dropped and the cam- 
ouflage coverings replaced ; 
extra hands were ordered from 
the deck; and long before the 
‘“‘Abandon Ship” beat came 
alongside, the brig was reduced 
to the semblance of an Italian 
coaster enee more. 

Down below, however, it was 
different. The majority of the 
men had been in aetien fer the 
first time, and they were very 
fullofit all, The babel of talk 
that came from the mess-deeks 
was incredible ; it was amazing 
that so comparatively few men 
eould make so much noise, 
Exeept in the immediate 
neighbourhood of our peky 
little wardroom, that is: near 
there a sort of whispering rasp 
was in the speakers’ voices, 
—their concession to the fact 
that our wounded lay within. 

By virtue of eertain facts it 
fell to my lot to act as surgeon- 
in-ordinary to the ship. In 
early youth the writer had 
been earmarked for the medical 
profession, and had studied 
accordingly. Later, his ac- 
quaintanceship with the dis- 
ciples of healing had been 
considerable ; and as reugh and 
ready surgery had always 
appealed, he was not quite so 
left-handed as he might have 
been. An inquisitive mind 
helped not a little; but my 
first thought en surveying our 
wounded was one of self- 
disgust in that I had not taken 
greater advantage of the 
opportunities that had effered 
in the past to equip myself 
more completely. I felt that I 
would willingly have given 
years of life to be qualified— 
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and a sense of helplessness 
grew. 

However, the jeb had to be 
tackled, and tackled it was. 
It was anything but pleasant, 
There were three men who 
came inte the category of 
“seriously wounded,” two 
others with minor injuries, and 
anether who was more seared 
than hurt. There was not even 
a sick-berth steward to help; 
but the coxswain volunteered, 
and rendered signal assistance, 
One man was really suffering 
excruciatingly; he entreated 
me te put him out of his misery 
ence for all. Throwing over- 
beard was the remedy he 
suggested; but a heroie in- 
jection of morphia made his 
outlook more hepeful, The 
least seriously wounded of the 
lot made most outery: he had 
been hit by a splinter in the 
middle of the hand, and to hear 
him ene would have imagined 
he was disembowelled at least. 
He had quite lost control of 
himself, and sympathy only 
made him werse. But the 
exereise of a smattering of 
Prussianism had a better effect. 
Threats of various kinds, 
chiefly cencerned with the 
stoppage of grog, were made; 
and ultimately dark hints of 
irens and the chain -locker 
brought the man to his senses. 
It is better not to enter too 
clesely inte details of the rough 
surgery that was practised: it 
would prebably arouse mirth 
amongst qualified readers. 
Somehew, the bloed-flows were 
stepped, the wounds were 
bathed and rendered antiseptic, 
certain stitehes were put in; 
but the most seriously wounded 
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man was really in bad case: 
a shell fragment—er, as was 
later proved, several frag- 
ments—had struck him in the 
back, and the internal havoo 
was terrible, The only thing 
to de meantime was to step 
the hemorrhage and keep the 
patient under morphia: as the 
ship’s steck of the latter was 
- gmall, other sufferers, who 
clamoured for its administra- 
tion, were compelled to do 
without. On being told the 
reason for this deprivatien, 
they behaved extremely well, 
and stuck it out without much 
complaining. 

Not that it was anything 
like heroic work down there 
in our bilge-foul wardroem. 
The apartment was too small 
for much moving about; our 
cranky dining-table had to 
serve as operating-table; and 
in the middie of the whole 
messy business, the unimagin- 
ative A,B. who acted as eur 
mess servant, and who had 
served ammunition to the for- 
ward gun without a quiver 
during all the engagement, 
wanted te set the table for 
breakfast! He was se much 
@ creature of routine as all 
that: breakfast had te be 
ready at a certain hour, and 
the fact that the galley was 
overboard and that the ward- 
reom had been turned into an 
improvised siok-bay did not 
alter his view-point in the 
least. 

Whilst I was engaged below, 
the “Abandon Ship” boat re- 
turned, bringing four survivors 
from the submarine. They 
were a pitiful-looking crewd 
enough,—shivering in their 
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sedden clothes, and indescrib- 
ably dirty. -Unshaven, tousled 
of hair, it seemed impossible 
to associate them with a Navy 
that had always held a reputa- 
tion for smartness. They were 
very frightened, too; and I 
rather incline to the opinion 
that the C.P.O. in the boat 
had regaled them with lurid 
stories of the fate reserved for 
men of their kidney once they 
were grasped by the long arm 
of the British Navy. Our 
C.P.O. strenuously denied that 
any such stories had been teld, 
but —he was a careful and 
comprehensive liar when hand- 
ling stores and such matters, 
and the leopard dees not enange 
his spots in a hurry. In any 
ease, our prisoners were trem- 
bling with something more 
than cold; and the C.O. teld 
me, in discussing the matter 
afterwards, that when they 
came aboard and lined up on 
the deck, they cast apprehen- 
sive glances at our spars, which 
seemed admirably adapted for 
summary executions. 

It was evident that they 
were all suffering mere or less 
from shell-shock: “looked like 
a lot of gibbering idiots,” the 
C.O. said. Only one could 
speak English: he was the 
navigating warrant - officer ; 
but he was suffering more 
than any ef the ethers frem 
the effeets of the ordeal they 
had just passed threugh, and 
to obtain any eoherent infer- 
mation from him was an im- 
possibility. As none of us 
was able to speak a werd of 
German, we were at something 
of a deadlock. What we chiefly 
wanted to know was whether 
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the sunken submarine had 
been cruising lone - handed, or 
in company ; but spite of much 
questioning, the warrant-officer 
could not satisfy us. He merely 
stared at us with glassy eyes; 
and at any extraordinary 
sound, such as the thud-thud 
of the rudder or the drepping 
of a spanner on the plating of 
the engine-room, he started 
violently, and it was possible 
to see agony show in his face, 

Only one of the four acted 
up to the aceredited idea. He 
was dispesed to be arregant 
and uppish; he laughed when 
he was questioned; and his 
manner was so unbefitting his 
condition, that the remark 
made by the C.P.O. to the 
effect that he should be re- 
quired to sing the Hymn of 
Hate as a solo, with his fellows 
in distress to join in the chorus, 
was to some extent justified, I 
think, 

We had but the most in- 
different accommodation for 
prisoners of war—praotieally 
every inch of the interior of 
the brig was crewded to burst- 
ing-point, and the damages 
in the mess-deck still further 
cramped our space; but we 
had to confine these survivors 
somehew, since the law of 
humanity forbade us tying 
spare shot to their heels and 
flinging them overboard. No 
deubt they deserved such 
treatment, but we had nothing 
te do with their deserts. Even- 
tually a small unwholesome 
store-room up in the bows was 
cleared out, and inte this apart- 
ment, unlighted and peculiarly 
noisome on account of the bilge- 
water, they were established. 
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Be sure we, as a whole, were 
very jubilant at our success. 
We had justified our existence, 
and we had ridded the Medi- 
terranean of one of its pests. 
Our camouflage had been ulti- 
mately suceessful: exactly how 
successful we did not then 
know, for lack of evidence 
from those we had _ hood- 
winked. As ultimately turned 
out, however, information from 
the navigating warrant-officer 
being forthcoming at a later 
date, the commander of the - 
U-boat had been very sus- 
picious. He had secured in- 
formation—from what source 
was never discovered — that 
sailing ““Q” boats were being 
equipped at our Base, and he 
was determined to make sure 
of our real character befere 
committing himself to a close- 
quarter action. Hence his 
terpedo and his long-range 
fire. We gathered that the 
opinion abeard the sunken 
submarine was that no ‘“Q” 
boat could stand the treatment 
that had been served to us 
without expesing her identity ; 
and that when we did open 
fire, the panic and confusion 
aboard the enemy craft was 
so eomplete as to paralyse the 
crew. The commander was 
killed at our second salvo, and 
the engines were alse se badly 
damaged that manceuvring 
was out ef the question. 

Sinee our prisoners were now 
helpless, they ceased to be 
enemies, and a rough meal was 
served to them; they were also 
given a tot of much - diluted 
greg apiece. This seemed to 
hearten them  censiderably; 
they lost something of their 
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frozen hopelessness and began 
to talk in lew voices amongst 
themselves. Two of them also 
tried to make friends with the 
crew ; but their advances were 
received with suspicion and 
coldness, Our men could not 
rid themselves of the thought 
that if the positions had been 
reversed, death would have 
_ been their sentence and nething 
less. In fact, amongst many 
ether discussions that raged on 
the mess-decks after the en- 
gagement, was a quite serious 
one as to whether we should 
have been justified in abandon- 
ing the captives to drown—all 
save one, that is, as ene sur- 
vivor was necessary te prove 
our success to a sceptical 
element at the Base. 

I infermed the C.O. of the 
condition ef our worst-wounded 
man; and this fact, together 
with the presence aboard of 
the prisoners—always a menace 
—decided him te head for port 
at the first oppertunity. This, 
hewever, could not be done all 
at onee. Te proeeed under 
engine-power was inviting de- 
teetion, especially during day- 
light. A square-rigged vessel 
meving along at four er five 
knots in epen water with hardly 
a breath of wind in the sky 
would be a dead give-away. 
Submarines were reputed to be 
fitted with hydrophones of an 
uneanny perfection; and if 
such hydrophenes recorded a 
prepeller’s beats when no ship 
legitimately equipped with a 
propeller was in sight, only one 
inference ceuld be drawn by 
such German commanders as 
might bein the vicinity. There 
was nothing to be done, there- 
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fore, save wait for a breeze or 
nightfall; meantime the work 
ef repairing ship had te be 
done. 

But before embarking on 
these repairs, a necessary 
function had to be performed. 
The wardroom had been pro- 
vided prior to sailing with a 
modest supply of champagne— 
to be opened when the first 
U-boat was sunk er on the 
declaration of peace, whichever 
came first, To open the bubbly 
water was evidently indicat- 
ed; also, the mess-decks had 
te drink success to Brig X 
and cenfusion to the Central 
Powers. 

Te supply them all with 
champagne was beyond our 
powers; but a few bottles of 
whisky were found, and an 
extra issue of greg teok place 
en the mess-deck. Asmany men 
as could be spared frem the 
deck were invited below, and 
eur victery was celebrated in 
the appreved fashion. The 
C.O. was net a speech-maker, 
and theugh he tried his best he 
uttered nothing of historical 
interest. 

What he actually said was 
something like this: ‘“ Well, 
men, weve done it, and a 
d d good job you’ve made 
of it, teo, We've nothing to 
be ashamed of; but we mustn’t 
get tee cocky. And next time 
we get hit and set afire, don’t 
let any man put the blaze out 
without orders, or I’ll keelhaul 
him. Here’s luck, and another 
Fritz befere night!” These 
sentiments seemed to meet 
with the lower deek’s com- 
plete approval; the C.P.O,, 
as spokesman, tried to reply, 
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but beyond wishing us as much 
luck as he could expect fer 
himself, he said very little. 

An armed guard was 
mounted over the prisoners, 
breakfast was served, and the 
work of the ship went en as 
if nothing extraordinary had 
happened. The less of our 
galley was a@ serious ene; but 
certain members ef the crew 
were adaptable. We boiled 
water for tea by means of the 
blow-lamps used for heating 
up the engines; sardines and 
biscuits sufficed to fill the gaps 
eaused by the excitement of 
action; and the armourer’s 
mate rigged up am improvised 
cooking-steve out of an oil- 
drum that worked wonders. 

A detailed description of the 
ensuing repair-work would only 
be tedious. Fortunately we 
officers had all served in wind- 
jammers, and we had all been 
required to deal with mishaps 
ef varying kinds; so, by dint 
of putting our heads tegether, 
we evolved schemes for restor- 
ing the shattered spars and 
rigging, and befere the night 
fell the ship was seaworthy 
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again. The carpenter had 
plugged the shot-heles quite 
theroughly, and it was only 
necessary to pump out the ship 
twice a watch instead of ence, 
as had hitherto been the case. 
The officer of the watch per- 
formed this duty, in the inter- 
vals of maintaining his watch 
for further submarines. 

But about four in the after- 
noon the breeze came away 
with increasing force, It was 
a dead-muzzler for eur Base; 
and as speed of movement was 
necessary, it was decided to 
up-stick and run for a Sicilian 
port that lay almost dead to 
leeward. We tried to report 
our adventures by wireless ; 
but our operater reported 
nothing but failure. We ceuld 
not gain touch with a single 
station; and we did not persist 
too keenly, in case of enemy 
craft picking up our signals. 

But I think we were all glad 
when night came and found us 
running well with a spanking 
breeze, Once the immediate 
strain was relieved, it was 
possible to realise how great it 
had been. 


(To be continued.) 
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IRISH REALITIES. 


STRANGE changes have taken 
place in Irish life—some before 
the war, some during the war, 
and some after its conclusien. 

Changes social and economic 
have occurred every where, but 
in Ireland there has been some- 
thing more—a change in the 
temperament and outleok of 
the majority of the people. 

The objects of their former 
aspirations have now eeased to 
attract, 

Every kind ef concession, 
bounty, and amelioration has 
been granted. All these bene- 
fits seem only to inerease their 
hatred of the grantors, and 
they have now arrived at a 
stage where they refuse to con- 
template anything but the 
impossible and the unthink- 
able. 

The old Irish landecracy is 
gone, or is fast disappearing. 

It was often stupidly spoken 
of as the English Garrison. 

Te those whe really know, 
it was the most Irish element 
in Ireland. Though for the 
most part alien in religion and 
traditions, it attracted the ad- 
miration and affection of the 
mass of the peeple for many 
decades of time. But the fierce 
waves of political agitatien 
beat upon it and finally sub- 
merged it. To this day, ene 
will oceasionally find an eld 
Irish peasant who regrets its 
passing, and sighs ever the 
disappearance ef the “Ould 
stock,” England of her gener- 
osity sacrificed this class to 
gratify national aspirations. 


Their onee hospitable mansions 
know them no mere: they are 
new oceupied by resident 
magistrates, petty sessions 
clerks, and prefiteers, The 
demesne is breken up; the 
trees are cut down; the lawns, 
on which many generations of 
happy children played, are now 
potato-fields. The stables and 
kennels are in ruins, There is 
no lenger any cheery rural life 
in the countryside. 

But there is abundant pros- 
perity: everybody has money. 
The rack-rented farm which 
the English sentimentalists 
wept over will at a sale bring 
in forty or fifty years’ purchase 
of the original rent. 

What, then, is the matter? 

Why is everybody not con- 
tented ? 

The farmer is a capitalist ; 
the labourer has a comfortable 
sanitary house, and wages be- 
yond his highest expeetations 
in the past. 

What has happened te the 
people who were once the most 
light-hearted of all races? 

Not even a stranger could 
fail to see that the country is 
living in an atmosphere of 
terror and nervous apprehen- 
sion. 

The kindly sergeant of the 
Reyal Irish Constabulary, who 
was the friend and adviser of 
everybedy in the district, is 
now shunned as a leper; people 
fear to be seen speaking to 
him. 

His children are boycotted at 
school and at chapel. 
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But something worse some- 
times happens, There comes a 
day when the sergeant’s wife 
is going about distraeted, her 
face livid with terrer—the 
police patrol has net come back. 
Mysterious motor-ears, full of 
strange men, hardly disguised, 
have passed down the road. 
At length a wounded censtable 
arrives, with the news that the 
sergeant and one of his men 
have been shot dewn from 
behinda hedge, The people are 
afraid to show any sympathy 
with the suffering family; the 
funeral is attended mainly by 
the police and military. On 
the following Sunday the parish 
priest will denounce the murder, 
and will describe the deceased 
as popular and respected, add- 
ing that nobody in the distriet 
could have had any hand in 
the crime. There is nebody 
now to give adequate expres- 
sion to the horror that is felt 
by all decent folk. The land- 
lord is down and out, and there 
is ne wholeseme middle-elass 
epinien in Ireland. 

This Angle-Irish race, until 
the evil days came upen it, was 
famous all over the werld. 

It gave the Empire many 
of its greatest generals, some 
admirals, and seme statesmen 
and diplomatists. It never 
failed to preduce dare-devil 
sons and beantiful daughters. 
Among the English county 
families, who are notably well- 
favoured in looks, one is pretty 
sure to find an Irish girl in 
the line of descent. In the 
Great War the sons established 
a noble record. Every one of 
them who was of military age, 
and many who were under or 
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over (not without the use of 
guile and sundry devices), 
managed to get to the Front 
at a very early stage: a large 
number of them never returned. 
The great feature of the race 
was its vivacity,—it laughed 
threugh its misfortunes, and 
the world was happier for 
its joviality. 

But what has supplanted it? 

Something deadly, sinister, 
amorphous, that does the work 
ef darkness, fearless of God or 
man. 

Take the ordinary specimen. 
He is a thin sallow youth; his 
hair is black and long; he 
wears a soft dark hat; his 
clothes are quite becoming and 
fairly cut; his eyes are fever- 
ishly bright. He has the air 
and bearing ef one who is suffer- 
ing some intolerable wrong. 
He is generally silent, but can 
be induced to talk on occasions, 
Yeu point out to him that all 
the old grievances of Ireland 
have been removed. There is 
eomplete religious equality— 
the people have lecal govern- 
ment and municipal govern- 
ment in the fullest sense. A 
National University has been 
provided out of public funds ; 
the land is vested in the oc- 
eupier at a cost ef 200 millions 
to the taxpayer; the once con- 
gested districts are prosperous 
under paternal management ; 
labourers’ cottages are all over 
the country. Ireland is ab- 
surdly oever-represented in 
Parliament. Scotland and 
Wales are net treated in this 
generous way, and they are 
eontent. What grievance has 
been left unredressed? He 
replies: “What we want and 
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will have is that the English 
and all who belong to them 
should clear out of Ireland, 
We will not allow their lan- 
guage to be spoken here in any 
place. We will take nothing 
less than a Republic, and a 
Republic that will pay England 
back for the past.” . The gospel 
of hate is written on _ his 
features ; he is incapable of a 
‘laugh, a smile, or a sigh. Those 
who have made him what 
he is have done their work 
well, His Church has excited 
his hatred against Evgland 
from the cradle as the great 
heretic power, 

The gist of every agitator’s 
speech has been the tyranny 
and oppression of England. 
The underpaid National School 
teacher, in the bitterness of bis 
soul, has brought him up to 
believe that the English are 
pirates and vampires and have 
always been sucking the life- 
blood out of Ireland. 

England (and in the term 
he includes Great Britain) has 
inflicted on him a new insult 
which will never be forgiven. 

She has thoroughly beaten 
Germany. 

It was always his delight to 
ridicule the British Army and 
rejoice over its defeats by the 
Boers, the Arabs, or any other 
enemy. Now this despised 
army has been the chief element 
in laying low the greatest of 
military powers. He tried to 
disgnise the painful fact as 
long as possible, making out 
that it was America that bad 
done it. But America makes 
no such claim, and in Germany 
no doubt has ever been ex- 
pressed as to which was the 
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protagonist and the real con- 
quering power. 

The White Ensign still rules 
the seas, and the armies of the 
Empirehave not beendestroyed, 
as he had fondly hoped. Their 
military reputation stands 
higher than at any period of 
their history. 

But we must give him his 
due. He is not without virtues 
of a kind, 

He is attentive to his relig- 
ious duties, 

He is temperate in the use of 
alcohol. 

When he raids a dwelling- 
house fer arms, he usually 
abstains from wanton injury 
to the premises, or undue 
cruelty to the occupiers, if they 
make no resistance, 

He shows none of the mean 
greed that characterised the 
methods of the Land League 
in the day of its power. 

He sometimes exhibits des- 
perado courage, and always 
discipline, 

He is not guilty of the un- 
speakable brutality of the Ger- 
man, or Russian Bolshevik. 

He has beyond doubt a con- 
science, but he has come to 
terms with it. 

Unlimited mendacity has al- 
ways been a favoured politi- 
eal weapon in Ireland from 
O’Connell’s time, and he makes 
full use of it in the United 
States and at home. 

Though always collecting 
arms and high explosives, and 
always ‘secretly drilling, he 
has no intention of taking the 
field; he has discovered a 
much safer method of carry- 
ing on hostilities in organised 
murder. He satisfies his con- 
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science by calling this war. 
It only means, he says, killing 
the enemy garrison— police- 
men, soldiers, and magistrates. 

Any attempt at defence on 
the part of the victim is much 
resented. If the hated soldiery 
or police were to treat his 
assemblies and gatherings as a 
combatant enemy, the oeutories 
of all classes of Nationalists 
would cleave the heavens. 

This one-sided war is highly 
popular, It is a case of ‘Tu 
pulsas, ego vapulo tantum.,”’ 
There is practically no danger. 
The enemy can be sniped from 
behind—in the streets of the 
capital, or at fairs and public 
gatherings in the country. 

There must be many wit- 
nesses of these occurrences, but 
there is not thesmallest chance 
that anybedy will give evi- 
‘dence. Large rewards are 
offered in vain. The majority 
of the people have a kind of 
perverted sympathy with the 
crime; the residue are made 
dumb by terror. 

If the beaten Confederate 
States of America had adopted 
this method against the Fede- 
ral troops after the Civil War, 
or if the Germans had tried 
it against the armies of occu- 
pation, drastic things would 
have happened, and a very sud- 
den stoppage would have been 
put to this kind of war. 

But in the case of Ireland 
the Englishman can hardly 
ever bring himself to do any- 
thing drastic. Ireland is for 
ever shrieking over her wrongs 
and woes, and her shrieking 
has got on England’s nerves. 
In the Rebellion of 1916 many 
hundreds of British soldiers 
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and loyal citizens were shot 
down in the Dublin streets. 
In return, fourteen or fifteen of 
the chief rebels were tried by 
court-martial and shot. 

This has now come te be 
leoked upon as a kind of out- 
rage to be added to the long 
list of English wrongs. Ac- 
cordingly the one-sided war 
goes on, and no strong step 
is taken to check it. But it 
is quite ineffective. Nothing 
comes of it all except the sor- 
row of the wives and children 
of the murdered men. The 
moral of the police and military 
remains unshaken. Nobody 
seems to realise the disgrace 
that will affect the country 
for generations, 

The Irishman, who used to 
be popular in Great Britain, 
in the United States, and in 
the Dominions, now gets the 
cold shoulder. Nobedy will 
employ him whe can get any 
other for the work, 

Coercive measures cannot be 
relaxed while systematic crime 
prevails. If the crime were to 
cease, coercion would cease at 
ence, and the ordinary ad- 
ministration of the law would 
be resumed. 

It was at one time thought 
that Ulster could be brought 
over to the rest of Ireland 
by a process of conciliation. 

Nobedy ventures to make 
such a suggestion now. 

The Unionist part of Ulster 
contemplates the organised 
crime that is practically en- 
couraged by the attitude of 
the majority in the South and 
West with inexpressible loath- 
ing and horror. 

They repeat what they have 
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asserted from the beginning— 
that every scheme of Home 
Rule is nothing but camouflage; 
that it was only a halt-way 
house to an independent and 
hostile republic; that the Irish 
Nationalist would treacher- 
ously rise and strike England 
in the back at the critical 
moment when engaged in war 
with some strong foreign 
power. All this has happened, 
they say, and it has proved 
their views to be well founded. 
They declare more resolutely 
than ever that they will die 
to the last man before they 
will allow themselves and their 
children to come under the 
control of an Irish Parliament. 
_ The Sinn Feiner, on the other 

hand, says that no compromise 
is possible—that in the blessed 
newly-applied word “self-de- 
termination” is involved the 
foreible inclusion of Ulster in 
the Irish Republic. 

It is in vain you assure him 
that no conceivable British 
Government could for a mo- 
ment entertain the proposal 
to tolerate an Irish Republic 
at its door. He persists that 
nothing else will suffice, im- 
plying that the policy of 
assassination will ge on until 
the required concession is 
given. That is the situation, 
and a more hopeless deadlock 
has never occurred in human 
affairs, At this stage the 
Prime Minister appears with 
his Bill, the result of much 
discussion and anxious thought. 
The central idea of it is that 
part of Ulster must be saved 
from destruction, and that the 
rest of Ireland is to be aban- 
doned to work out its own 
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salvation or damnation as the 
case may be. The police, whe 
have been engaged in their 
long struggle with crime, are 
after three years to be handed 
over to their enemies, and a 
like fate overtakes the loyal- 
ists outside the part of Ulster 
so reserved. Nobody who 
knows the situation can have 
any hope that this experiment 
will be suecessful. However 
well meant, it has no friends 
in Ireland who will take it 
up and work it honestly. Can 
anybody suggest anything 
better? Nobody. It is idle 
te talk of the bankruptcy of 
statesmanship or to reiterate 
that a settlement must be 
found. There are some puzzles 
that admit of no solution. If 
the Irish situation were pro- 
duced in a Greek play, now 
would be the time for the 
Divinity to descend. By his 
godlike power he could com- 
pose all discords and lead all 
the parties to unite in a happy 
consummation. : 

In the absence of a deus 
ex machina is everything at 
an end? 

The only thing that gives 
rise to hope is that Ireland 
is a land of surprises. Things 
that are impossible elsewhere 
become possible here. The 
spirit of change is always at 
work in some direction. A 
change of temperament and 
a change of ideals may sud- 
denly come, unforeseen by 
anybody, In short, a kind 
of miracle may take place, 
In no country is the person- 
ality of a man so potent. Out 
of a welter of confusion and 
chaos a great man may sud- 
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denly appear and do a great 
man’s work. He may come 
from the Catholic Church, or 
he may even come from Ulster. 
A new age has dawned upon 
the world. The nations that 
look forward with confidence 
will enter into its blessings ; 
those that will only look back 
must sink into the pit of de- 
struction, Ever vainly brood- 
ing over the wrongs of the 
past, the Ireland of the ma- 
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jority is to-day hopeless and 
without a future, But the 
coming of the man of in- 
spiration may effect a great 
change. A voice may be heard 
that will appeal to all that 
is best in her heart, and in 
answer she may take her place 
with her sister peoples in the 
march of progress and walk 
with them into the light of 
day. 
IGNOTUS. 
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FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES! 


BY ALAN GRAHAM, 


CHAPTER XVI, 


I RETURNED to Hopeton, ac- 
companied a good part of the 
way by Betty, who was eager 
to hear Morgan’s story. I 
told it to her as we walked, 
and we made our first effort 
_ to solve the mystery of the 
cipher while we rested upon 
the dyke of the eld Roman 
road. 

It was a lovely evening in 
June, but we were too deep 
_ in our puzzle to take notice 
at the time of the wonderful 
panorama spread beneath us, 
For my own part, I must 
admit that though the scenery 
had no charms for me, I was not 


_. §0 wrapt up in the solution 


of the cipher but that I was 
conscious of the charm of my 
companion. The soft strands 
of her glorious hair swept my 
cheek as we bent together 
over the paper, and my fingers 
touched hers—more or less ac- 
cidentally —as we drew one 
another's attention to the 
peculiarities of the “little 
pictures,” It is small wonder 
that I did not concentrate the 
whole of my attention upen 
the problem before us. 

““T have never seen a real 
cipher before,” said Betty 
gleefully. “I don’t suppose 
we shall solve it straight 
away if all Mr Morgan’s 
experts have failed. Still, 
let’s have a try.” 

It was easy to say “have a 


try,” but looking at the docu- 
ment did not seem to help us 
much. 

“T know what the first little 
picture is,” continued Betty 
hopefully. ‘‘That is the Hope- 
ton crest.” 

“T expect even Morgan has 
guessed that, as he wears it in 
a ring on his finger,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘It is repeated at the 
bottom, so I expect it means 
no more than that Hamish set 
his seal to the paper.” 

‘*You’re not very encourag- 
ing, you know,” remarked 
Betty, turning her brown eyes 
on me comically. ‘I have a 
good mind to let you solve the 
cipher for yourself.” 

“Don’t do that,” I begged 
earnestly, placing my hand 
over hers upon the paper. 
*“T’m sure we shall get on 
better together than apart.” 

But Betty only laughed and 
carelessly took her hand away 
from mine. 

“Don’t be silly, Bob,” she said, 
and turned again to the paper. 

I sighed and strove to give 
the little pictures my full 
attention, but I knew that it 
was impossible whilst Betty 
was by. 

‘“*What I should like to 
know is if these things mean 
the things they look like, or 
if they are only symbols for 
something else,” my com- 
panion went on merrily. 
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“If you were anybody but 
the most gorgeous and delect- 
able young woman on earth, 
I should be compelled to tell 
you that you are talking rot,” 
I replied lazily. 

“Without admitting your 
adjectives, which are absurd, I 
insist that I am not talking 
rot. This is what I mean. 
Here is a thing like an anchor. 
Does it really mean an ancher, 
or is it only a symbel? It 
might be a symbol for the sea, 
or a ship, or even for hope. Do 
you understand me now, fat- 
head ?” 

**T see what you are driving 
at, but I have no ideas on the 
subject at all.” 

In truth my eyes were more 
on Betty than on the paper. 
The solution of cryptograms 
had lest all charm for me at the 
moment, To watch Betty knit 
her fair brows and purse her 
pretty lips interested me to the 
exclusion of all thought of such 
a mundane affair as treasure. 

“If only we had some idea 
of the system on which the 
thing was made!” exclaimed 
Betty. 

I chuckled contentedly, 

“What does it matter to 
us?” I said. “Let the Tanishes 
worry it out among themselves. 
It is they who will profit by it 
if ever the treasure is found. 
We don’t stand te gain a sou!” 

‘¢Who ever hunted treasure 
for the sake of the mere filthy 
lucre?”? demanded Betty in 
mock anger. ‘I am as keen 
as if it were all to bemine. I 
must have a copy of the little 
pictures. Mr Morgan won’t 
mind, Let’s makeit now. It 
need only be very reugh.”’ 
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Sol pulled out an old enve- 
lope and made a sketch of the 
diagrams on the back of it for 
her. . 

“By the way,” I said as I 
handed it to her, “why is Mor- 
gan so epen and talkative 
about all this? It is the sert 
of thing that one keeps to one- 
self.” 

“That is easily explained. 
Mr Morgan is a good judge of 
character. He knows perfectly 
well that his secret is safe with 
us. Neither of us is in the least 
likely to let it go any further. 
As for wanting to give each 
of the Tanishes a copy of this 
—that is only his sporting 
instinct. Your Mr Morgan is 
a real good sport!” 

“Perhaps you are right, 
Betty,” I agreed. ‘‘The same 
reason, namely, that it is not 
likely to go any further, com- 
pels me to tell you something 
that I have kept to myself so 
far.” 

‘“‘Go ahead,” said Betty. ‘‘I 
shan’t give you away.” 

“Tt is something that I can’t 
understand. When I teld you 
how I had found Roy’s wife 
wounded in the wooed, I did not 
mention the fact that at the 
time corresponding te the shot 
I heard in the darkness, the 
Laird was out with a shot- 
gun. I found that out from 
Marigold. When he came in 
he was very irritable, as you 
know, because it was then that 
he turned your father out of 
the house.” 

‘And you think it was the 
Laird who shot Marie?” 
asked Betty, her eyes wide 
with surprise. 

“T must admit that, until 
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to-day, I have suspected him 
of it. But now that you have 
discovered that these two are 
quite friendly, my theory seems 
incredible ; and if so, whe shot 
Roy’s wife in the woed?” 

“It might have been an 
accident. Some poacher i 

“Too early in the evening 
for a poacher, I am afraid. 
To me there seem only to be 

_twe likely persons. Until now 
I have suspected the Laird; 
but after what you have found 
out to-night, does it not seem 
probable that the Laird and 
Marie met in the wood by 
appointment, and that Roy, 
discovering this, fired the shot 
in a@ moment of wild rage. 
He may even have intended 
to hit his father. That would 
account for the state of mind 
he was in when I found him.” 

“It’s all theory, Bob,” said 
Betty, shaking her head. “You 
haven’t really got evidence on 
which to suspect either of 
them. I should hate to think 
that either Roy or his father 
had taken to manslaughter. I 
have known them both all 
my life, and with Roy I have 
always been friendly.” 

I said no more at the time, 
but the problem worried me. 
Some one had shot Marie 
Tanish, and it seemed to me 
that one or other of these 
two men must be guilty. 

Betty and I continued to 
talk things over fer some 
time, and before we parted it 
was arranged that I should 
come into Kilbrennan as often 
as it was possible for me to 
get away, in order that there 
should be no delay if Morgan 
left a message for me. 
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As I walked the rest of the 
way back to Hopeton alene, I 
pondered on all I had heard 
and speculated on what was 
likely to happen. 

I had te see Marigold alone 
and give her the copy of the 
little pictures. How mueh 
should I tell her? The more 
I thought of it, the more con- 
vinced I became that my best 
plan was to tell her as much as 
possible of Morgan. She might 
then see him in a better light. 
I felt interested in his love 
for her; and so much had the 
man’s quiet strength of pur- 
pose impressed me, that I was 
sure in my heart that what 
he wanted he would get in 
the end. 

Of one thing I was certain. 
Marigold would not keep the 
cipher to herself. Morgan had 
left her free to show it to the 
Laird, and there could be no 
doubt that she would do so. 
How he would act it was im- 
possible to guess. If he had 
really a secret understanding 
with Roy’s wife, would he 
take her into his confidence 
and share this latest know- 
ledge with her? 

Laird Tanish was a man of 
such primitive passions and de- 
sires that one could net count 
upon his acting according to 
any conventional principles. I 
felt that if he imagined that 
he had the key to the treasure 
in his hand, he was quite 
capable of ignoring any ar- 
rangement he had come to 
with Roy’s wife. ; 

And she? This Belgian 
woman of the pale face and 
dark hair was to me a mys- 
terious figure. For myself, I 
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had seen her only in a moment 
of stress; but all I had heard 
and all I had deduced made 
me think of her as one whom 
it would be unwise to trust 
far. She had, apparently, 
played a double game with 
Roy and his father. She had 
surreptitiously married the son 
in the father’s absence. She 
had stolen from the Laird the 
only paper he possessed bear- 
ing upon the treasure, but she 
had not disclosed her theft to 
her husband. Now it seemed 
almost as if she were in 
league with the Laird against 
Roy. 

Did she realise that the key 
to the mystery was in the 
hands of Morgan? Probably 
it was she who had originated 
his invitation te Blackdykes, 
with a view to finding out 
what he knew. 

Where did Roy stand in all 
this muddle and intrigue? He 
seemed to be the only one who 
knew nothing of the Hopeton 
treasure. Things were in train 
around him of which he had 
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not an inkling. But as I pon- 
dered over the ins and outs of 
the affair, it seemed to me that 
here was a sleeping volcano 
which, when roused, it might 
be impossible to control. 

Betty had told me some- 
thing of his character. He 
was honest and open, if hot- 
headed. How would he act if 
he found that his wife had a 
secret understanding with his 
father—if he discovered: that 
she was no better than a 
common thief—if it turned 
out that the Laird was re- 
sponsible for the wound in 
Marie’s breast ? 

There was fear in my heart 
as I thought of these possi- 
bilities. 

As I neared Hopeton I cast 
my speculations behind me. 
After all, it was none of my 
business. I was only the 
tutor of a child who at least 
was clear of all these com- 
plications. I had a message 
to deliver to Marigold, and 
once that was off my mind I 
had no further responsibility. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The first thing I did upon 
my return to Hopeton was to 
ratire to my room and exeeute 
a oareful copy of the little 
pictures for my own use, 
Problems — particularly chess 
problems — had always in- 
trigued me, and I was deter- 
mined to test my ingenuity on 
this cipher. In making a 
copy for myself I was doing 
nothing underhand, for Mor- 
gan had entrusted me with his 
seoret without reservation, 


Should I succeed in solving © 
the problem I would immedi- 
ately hand over the solution to 
him. I had no personal claim 
upon the treasure—if it existed, 

The next thing was to make 
an opportunity to see Mari- 
gold privately. I knew that 
as soon as supper was over 
I should have to sit down to 
chess with the Laird, so there 
was nothing for it but to leave 
my interview with Marigold 
until next morning. 
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At supper I was relieved to 
find the Laird quite himself. 
It proved that he and Roy had 
not met. He was in one of his 
most genial humours, when 
one would have taken him for 
a type of the best of county 
gentry. After supper he sat 
down to the chess table, 
nothing dismayed by his many 
_ defeats, and as keen as ever 
upon the wellnigh hopeless 
task of beating me. 

Chess is a game which re- 
quires an almost somplete 
mental concentration, and I 
soon noticed that the Laird’s 
mind was not as devoted to 
the pieces on the board as 
usual, Though keen to win, 
his thoughts would wander off 
to another subject, se that he 
made blunders quite below his 
usual form. I could have 
cornered him early in the 
game, but it was not policy 
to beat him teo easily. I did 
not want him to lose his in- 
terest in chess, as it gave me 
a hold upon him which I 
could not otherwise hope to 
retain. 

Little as he guessed it, I had 
a pretty fair idea of the subject 
of his thoughts. I would have 
given much to have known 
more of them, That his com- 
pact with his daughter-in-law 
was in his mind there could be 
no doubt, but the compact itself 
was beyond my knowledge, 
though not out of reach of my 
curiosity. 

“Ah! Tohk, tehk, stupid!” 
he exclaimed atlast. “You've 
got me again, Seaton! Ididn’t 
see the object of that king’s 
knight there. But it was a 
fine game, a fine game. Why, 
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it’s past eleven! Time for bed, 
I suppose,” 

I yawned, wished him good- 
night, and taking my candle 
from the hall table, went off 
tomy room. I did not go to 
bed at once, however. My 
mind was too full of the little 
pictures. I had them out 
again, and by the dim light of 
my candle I pored over their 
obscurities. 

I had not much success.. In 
addition to the Hopeton crest 
at top and bottom, I made out 
what I took to be an anchor, 
bat I could attach little mean- 
ing to that. The three rows 
of zigzag lines near the top of 
the paper reminded me of the 
representations of the sea, as 
it is shown in old woodcuts, 
Thus I had two symbols sug- 
gesting the sea. Framed in a 
square of stars appeared what 
might be a pile of rocks. 

I determined that next day 
I would carry my copy to the 
shore, and seek inspiration 
there. 

I suppese I must have spent 
quite half an hour over the 
puzzle, when I beeame aware 
of movements in the hall 
below, 

“The Laird must have sat 
late,” I thought, and pictured 
him hovering over the chess- 
board, playing over the game 
he had lost, minus the mis- 
takes he had made. I knew 
every one else had gone to 
bed long before he and I had 
finished our game, for ten 
o'clock was considered a late 
hour at Hepeton. 

I listened, expecting each 
moment to hear his feotsteps 
pass my door as he went to 
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his room, but instead of that 
I heard certain muffled sounds 
from the hall, ending in the 
creaking of the big house 
door. Then a click, as if the 
door had been quietly closed. 

I blew out my candle and 
listened. Had some one gone 
out, or had some one been let 
in? That point was soon 
settled. The sounds in the 
hall ceased, and I heard the 
faint crunching of the loose 
gravel in the carriage-drive. 
I stepped to my window and, 
pulling the curtain aside, peered 
out. There was no moon, but 
it was a clear starry night, 
and it was easy to distinguish 
a dark object, which must be 
a human figure, moving down 
the drive. I could not see 
clearly enough to make out 
who it was, but there eould 
be little doubt that it was 
the Laird himself. 

Where could he be going? 
What could be his purpose? 
Perhaps, strictly speaking, it 
was none of my business, but 
I could not let it go at that. 
I. knew that his sole interest, 
outside of chess, was the mys- 
tery of the treasure, and that 
this midnight expedition must 
be in some way connected with 
it. I could do no harm by 
following him, and I felt that 
I might learn something that 
would be of value to Marigold, 

My decision was soon taken, 
I slipped on a dark overcoat 
and a cap, and ran silently 
downstairs, carrying my boots 
in my hand. I managed to 
open the door more quietly 
than my predecessor had dene, 
and having paused to pull on 
my boots, I crossed the gravel 
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as quietly as possible and 
started off running down the 
grass margin of the drive. 

Soon I heard footsteps, 
and slackened my pace. Oc- 
casionally when a break oco- 
curred in the thick avenue of 
trees, I could see a dim dark 
figure ahead of me in the 
gloom, but mostly I had to be 
guided by the footsteps upon 
the gravel. 

Out upon the highroad be- 
yond there was more light, 
but this was rather a disad- 
vantage than otherwise, for it 
made it more difficult for me 
te follow unobserved. I kept 
well in under the dark shadow 
of the hedge, however, and 
theugh I stumbled oceasion- 
ally upon the uneven ground 
I managed to keep within 
sight or sound of my quarry. 

We did not follow the main 
road far. About a third of a 
mile down the road the sound 
of footsteps ceased, and, peer- 
ing ahead, I could see no sign 
of the dark shadowy figure 
upon the road. For the mo- 
ment I thought I had lost 
him, and then I realised that 
just ahead lay the spot where 
the path branched off towards 
the fox cover—the very path 
that I always chose for my 
excursions into Kilbrennan. 

I hurried forward, forget- 
ting my diseretion in my 
anxiety to recover the scent. 
There was a lew stile sepa- 
rating the main road from the 
by-path, and I had crossed it, 
and was peering eagerly ahead, 
when some large black object 
flashed through the sky imme- 
diately above me—I was con- 
seious of a terrific crash upon 
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my head—and I fell stunned 
across the path. 

I was not knocked entirely 
senseless, but was dazed and 
stupefied by the} blow, and 
badly shaken by the shock of 
my fall. I saw dimly a dark 
form leoming over me, and 
guessed from the pose that he 
was preparing to launch an- 
other blow at my head. I 
could see his raised arms 
against the blue-black lumin- 
ous sky, and some huge weapon 
suspended over me. 

“ Hold!” I shouted hoarsely, 
just in time to prevent a repe- 
tition of the blow that had 
felled me, 

“Who are you, then, and 
what right have you te track 
me like a thief?” 

It was the voice of the 
Laird. The weapon was 
lowered, and a moment later 
an electric torch was flashed 
in my face. 

“Seaton! Ged, I thought 

it was Roy!” 
_ I was still so dazed with 
the blow that I made no 
attempt to reply, or te rise 
te my feet. 

“What the devil do you 
mean by following me? Can’t 
I take a quiet stroll before 
going to bed without being 
watched like a lunatic? What 
right have you to interest 
yourself in my affairs? I 
would have you remember 
that you are nothing but a 
paid servant here—paid to do 
what you are told—not to dog 
your master’s steps, or listen 
at keyholes like a slattern 
slandering scullery-maid !” 

When the Laird grew angry 
he generally became rather 
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loose in his expressions. Even 
in my dazed condition I real- 
ised that I must not sit quiet 
under his denunciations, or I 
would for ever lose what infiu- 
ence I had gained over him. 
I struggled to my feet with 
some difficulty, my head pul- 
sating with pain. 

“You have no right to talk 
to me like that,” I exclaimed 
in a tone that matched his. 
‘“What you mean by this 
unprovoked assault on me I 
have no idea, but if you were 
a younger man I should not 
stop to argue with you about 
it.” 

“Unprovoked assault!” he 
repeated. ‘‘Unprovoked! When 
I am dogged from my own 
house as if I were a burglar, 
or worse!” 

“And how should I know 
who it was who slipped out at 
midnight and made off into 
the darkness?” I demanded. 
“Ts it not natural enough, if 
I have the interests of the 
family at heart, that I should 
follow such a mysterious char- 
acter?” 

He seemed somewhat taken 

aback at this view of the case, 
and by the fact that I adopted 
his own bullying manner, but 
he would not climb down all at 
once. 
“No man has a right to 
follow me in such an underhand 
way,” he repeated, but with less 
emphasis and conviction. 

“Tf your own behaviour 
were less open to suspicion,” I 
replied, ‘‘an ineident of this 
kind could not occur. Would 
an innocent person lie in wait 
behind a hedge and fell a man 
on suspicion of following him? 
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Surely only a_ guilty con- 
soience——” 

‘**No, no, Seaton! you assume 
too much,” the Laird inter- 
rupted, obviously taken aback 
by my accusations. ‘ There’s 
nothing suspicious about a man 
taking a breath of fresh air 
before he goes to bed. As te— 
to this—accident, you must 
admit that nobody likes to feel 
that he’s being shadowed. For- 
tunately there’s ne great harm 
done, so we can more or less 
ery quits.” 

No great harm done! The 
Laird did not own my aching 
head, or he might not have 
been so off-hand. I pointed 
this out somewhat forcibly and 
actually wrung a kind of 
apology from him, 

“We've both made mis- 
takes,” he said. ‘‘ You followed 
me thinking I was a burglar 
or something of the sort, and 
I took you for—for—well, let 
us say it was a case of mistaken 
identity on both sides.” 

I remembered his words— 
“God, I thought it was 
Roy!” and wondered what 
would have been the upshot if 
it had indeed been Roy who 
had fallen beneath his blow. 

There was nothing to be 
gained by prolonging the in- 
terview. I could not hope to 
discover anything further. As 
a matter of form I asked the 
Laird if he was returning to 
the house. 

“T think [ll continue my 
stroll,” he answered. ‘Don’t 
let me keep you from your bed, 
though. And aceept my thanks 
for your interest in the family 
welfare, It has had a poor 
return to-night, but at least 
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you did what you thought 
right. I’m sorry about your 
head. Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” I echoed, and, 
turning on my heel, I started 
back towards Hopeton. I 
looked back ence, and saw the 
dark indistinct figure of the 
Laird standing where I had 
left him. Evidently he meant 
to make sure that he was alone 
before he resumed his evening 
stroll, , 

I felt not only physically but 
mentally uncomfortable. My 
head threbbed as if the top had 
been lifted off it, but what 
hurt me more was the feeling 
that the Laird had thoroughly 
got the better of me. I had 
walked into a trap like a born 
bungler. My only comfort was 
that I had convinced him that 
I had done it innocently— 
that I was more fool than 
knave, 

As I walked back in this 
ignominious fashion my head 
began to clear, though it was 
still painful. There was one 
point that had intrigued me 
ever since the Laird’s attack, 


and suddenly I solved the 
puzzle, 
What was the strange 


weapon with which he had 
struek me down? Now that 
my senses were clear again, I 
could see it silhouetted against 
the deep blue-black sky, as 
surely as though it had been 
daylight. It was a spade! 
The flat of it had struck me 
down, but I firmly believed 
that that was due to luck, and 
not to any forbearance on the 
part of my assailant. 

Spades, however, are not 
common objects of the country- 
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side, nor do elderly gentlemen 
arm themselves with such 
weapons as a measure of self- 
protection, Where, then, could 
the Laird be going, close upon 
midnight, carrying such a tool 
with him? The obvious an- 
swer to that question was— 
treasure-seeking ! 

Yet it seemed absurd! The 
Laird could have no definite 
idea as to the location of the 
treasure. That could only be 
obtained from Hamish’s cipher. 
Surely he would not go out 
digging indiscriminately about 
the countryside—more especi- 
ally on a dark moonless night ! 

The only other clue that I 
had was the direction in which 
he had gone, and even that 
was very indefinite. He had 
turned off from the main road 
towards the fox-cover, which 
would suggest that he was 
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making for Kilbrennan — or 
Blackdykes. But assuming that 
he had become aware of my 
presence early in my pursuit, 
he would naturally have turned 
into the by-path in erder to lie 
in wait for me. Altogether, 
then, I was quite at a loss to 
account for my empleyer’s 
midnight expedition, and 
returned to Hopeton feeling 
very far from satisfied with 
myself, 

Evidently I was a failure as 
a sleuth, I had acquired a 
cracked crown—I had put 
myself in a false position with 
the Laird and risked losing 
my influence over him—and I 
had learnt nothing. 

Fortunately I had at least 
had forethought enough to 
leave the door unlatched when 
I went out, so I was able to 
return to my room unheard. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


For the first time since my 
arrival in the North, the Laird 
did not put in an appearance 
at breakfast. 

“Father is not feeling well 
this morning,” Marigold ex- 
plained, as she took her place 
at the foot of the table. ‘He 
complains of a touch of rheu- 
matism.”’ 

I expressed regret, and con- 
gratulated myself upon the 
opportunity afforded me of 
speaking to Marigold alone. 
Duncan had his meals with 
the housekeeper, Mrs Cunning- 
ham, so we were quite by 
ourselves, éj 

“T have a message for you, 
Miss Tanish,” I began. 


Marigold looked up with a 
show of interest, and just a 
touch of a quizzical smile. 

‘‘Indeed! From Betty?” 

“No. From another friend 
of yours, But what made you 
think it must be Betty?” 

Marigold laughed lightly. 

“T guessed the person whom 
you were most likely to have 
seen lately.” 

I thought it best to leave 
this topic and get back on 
the main line. 

“No, it was not Betty. I 
met Jabez Morgan yesterday !” 

A deep fiush flooded Mari- 
gold’s face, and she looked 
down quickly as if to hide the 
expression in her eyes. Then 
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the blood flowed back, and left 
her paler than before. 
“Jabez Morgan here!” she 


exclaimed. ‘Does my father 
know?” 
**No. Morgan leaves it en- 


tirely to your discretion as to 
his being told. Will you hear 
the message?” 

Marigold was silent for a 
little while. I would have 
given much to know what was 
passing through her mind. At 
last she looked up and met 
my eyes. 

“T think I can trust you, 
Dr Seaton, to have brought me 
no message that will not... 
interest me.” 

“Good!” I answered. “In 
the first place, I am commis- 
sioned to give you this.” 

I placed the copy of the 
cipher before her, and watched 
her expression as she examined 
it. 

“What is it? A joke?” she 
asked after a puzzled look at 
the paper. 

‘‘No joke, but the key to 
the treasure that your father 
has been searching for so long.” 

‘‘What do you know of it?” 
demanded Marigold, quite taken 
a back, 

‘‘Morgan has told me the 
whole story,” I replied. ‘I 
understand now the meaning 
of your journey to America, 
He has been very open with 
me, even te the extent of 
showing me this key to the 
treasure, He wished you to 
understand that he has ne idea 
ef the meaning of this, and 
that you have the same chance 
of solving it as he has himself, 
He has given the paper to you, 
but you are quite at liberty to 
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pass it on to Laird Tanish if 
you wish.” 

‘¢ And for all these favours— 
what does he ask in return?” 
Marigold’s tone was suspicious. 
Evidently she did not trust 
Morgan, 

‘‘Nothing,” I replied. ‘‘ He 
asked me to say that it would 
be a great pleasure to him if 
you would meet him and talk 
the matter over with him, but 
he has given you this copy of 
the cipher freely and without 
conditions.” 

“T have no wish to meet 
Mr Morgan,” said Marigold 
coldly. 

“Very well,” I answered 
promptly, “I shall let him 
know,” 

“One moment—where is he?” 
she asked hesitatingly. 

*T am not permitted to tell 
you where he is staying, but 
he is in the neighbourhood, and 
I can carry a message to him. 
He will then meet you at any 
spot you care to appoint.” 

“JT have said that I have 
no wish to meet him,” she 
insisted. 

“IT know,” I agreed, and 
awaited her next remark. 

‘“‘ What good could come from 
such a meeting?” she asked, 
as if speaking to herself. 

I merely raised my eyebrows 
slightly. It seemed to me that 
the best way to help Morgan’s 
cause was to make Marigold 
advocate it herself. 

‘‘He could tell me no more 
than you have done already.” 

“No, of course not!” I 
agreed. 

“Yet I believe you are 
wrong,” she retorted illogieally. 
“There are many things that 
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are not clear. What does he 
mean by sending this to me 
rather than to my father? 
What does he propose should 
be done with the treasure if 
one of us finds it? The mere 
one thinks of it the more 
necessary it seems that some 
one should see Mr Morgan 
again.” 

I could not resist the temp- 
‘tation te answer. 

“T could take a message.” 

I could afford to do so now, 
for I was sure in my mind 
that Marigold was determined 
to meet Mergan. Perhaps I 
was influenced a little by a 
desire to get my own back for 
Marigold’s insinuation about 
Betty earlier in our inter- 
view. 

Marigold was rather taken 
aback by my proposal. She 
hesitated before she replied. 

“Perhaps that would hardly 
be courteous,” she said at last, 
with heightened colour. ‘Mr 
Morgan has been generous, we 
must admit, in sending me this 
cipher. If it can be managed, 
it would be better that I should 
thank him myself.” 

“Tt can easily be arranged,” 
I replied. ‘You have only to 
mention time and place, and 
Morgan will be there.” 

“T think I had better see 
him before I speak to father of 
this. In that case, it would be 
well that my father should not 
accidentally find us together. 
ae He would misunder- 
stand.” 

“JT quite agree with you, 
Miss Tanish. How would the 
fox-cover do? It is not very 
far away, and it is secluded.” 

“Very well. Make it the 
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fex-cover. When could Mr 
Morgan be there?” 

“IT think I can have him on 
the spot by half-past two this 
afternoon,” 

I was ready with my answers, 
for in expectation of Marigold 
agreeing to meet Morgan, I 
had previously fixed up the 
appointment in my mind. 

“Thank you, Dr Seaton,” 
she said. “I shall leave the 
arrangements to you, then.” 

Notwithstanding her appa- 
rent coldness, and her efforts 
to appear uninterested, I felt - 
sure, by the unusual flush on 
her cheeks, and by the light in 
her eye, that Marigold was 
quite excited at the thought of 
meeting Morgan again. After 
all, the little man had suc- 
ceeded in impressing his person- 
ality upon her, notwithstanding 
his apparent insignificance. 

In the hall I met my pupil 
and patient, Duncan. 

‘Well, boy,” I asked him, 
“are you game fer a tramp 
over the hills this morning?” 

* Yes, sir,” he replied 
brighily. 

He and I were good friends. 
I had thoroughly gained his 
confidence, and the look of fear 
had vanished from his eyes. 
He was beginning to look 
strong and healthy from the 
open-air life I led him. Al- 
though his father made no 
remark, I felt sure that he had 
noted the ehange. 

We set out by the old Roman 
Road for Kilbrennan, for I must 
see Betty as early as possible, 
in order that Morgan could be 
warned of the appointment I 
had made for him. 

By a lucky chance, whom 
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should I find waiting on the 
doctor’s doorstep when we got 
to the village, but Morgan 
himself, I sent Duncan to 
make 4 few small purchases 
for me in the local shops, and 
followed him in as the maid 
opened the door. 

“Good morning, Seaton,’ 
said he, as we met in the hall. 
“Any news?” ~ 

“Good news, from your point 
of view,” I replied. 

‘*‘ Ha, ha! The conspirators,” 
exclaimed Betty, coming out of 
the dining-room to meet us. 
“Come slong inside and let 
me hear everything. I am 
consumed by curiosity since I 
was let into all your secrets.” 

Morgan grinned eheerfully, 
and we sat down to discuss 
developments, 

“First of all—your news, 
Seaton,’ Morgan demanded 
eagerly, 

“The lady grants you an 
interview,” I replied. 

‘You are a_ benefactor, 
Seaton! However did you 
manage it?” 

‘‘ Your true diplomat never 
exposes his methods,” I an- 
swered. ‘Be thankful that I 
have succeeded, and don’t in- 
quire into the process.” 

“This mystery business be- 
gins to grow on one,” declared 
Betty. “Here is Bob Seaton, as 
innocent and harmless a young 
man as you could wish to see, 
trying to run a side-line in 
secrets of his own.” 

**T have another one, too,” I 
admitted. ‘I bad an adven- 
ture last night—or perhaps I 
should say a disaster,” 

“Tell us,” demanded Betty 
peremptorily. 
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So I described to them how 
I had dogged the footsteps of 
the Laird, and with what re- 
sult. I did not get much sym- 
pathy. Betty had a delight- 
fully musical infectious laugh, 
and she used it so effectively 
that not only did Morgan join 
with her in laughing over my 
discomfiture, but I myself was 
forced to share in the merri- 
ment—if somewhat ruefully. 

“Some diplomat — the 
Squire,” declared Morgan. 
“There’s nothing to beat a 
sock on the head with a blunt 
instrument when it comes to 
persuasion, I hope you didn’t 
adopt his methods to gain me 
my interview with Marigold!” 

“Tt's all very well to laugh,” 
I grumbled, “‘ but it hurts even 
new!” 

My doleful tone increased 
their hilarity. 

‘‘You will never be a Sher- 
lock Holmes, Bob,’ declared 
Betty. ‘‘I don’t believe even 
Dr Watson would have run 
into such an obvious trap.” 

When they had tired of 
bantering me over my failure, 
we returned to the business of 
the day. 

‘How did you get on at 
Blackdykes, Mr Morgan?” 
asked Betty. 

“‘T drove over with my traps, 
after you left me yesterday. 
Cousin Roy and his good lady 
are very hospitable, and I’ve 
got to remember that I’m their 
guest. In any case, there is 
nothing to report—except that 
everything goes to show that 
Roy and his wife don’t hit it. 
Roy is a fine fellow. I took to 
him at once; but I feel sure 
that, as far as he is concerned, 
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love’s young dream is over, 
As for the lady, I doubt if it 
ever began. I don’t under- 
stand Mrs Roy. She treats 
me as an honoured guest, and 
all that; but I should judge 
her to be a woman who cares 
fer nothing in this werld or 
the next, except her own 
interest.” 

_ “Poor Marie,” murmured 
Betty. “Yet, I am afraid I 
must agree with you. I could 
never get on with her, and I 
felt towards her just what you 
deseribe.” 

“T think she and her hus- 
band live in a state of armed 
neutrality,” continued Morgan, 
“Of course they talk amiably 
in the presence of a stranger 
like myself; but I am sure 
that for some reason Roy has 
lest confidence in his wife.” 

“Did you not find it difficult 
to get away alone this morn- 
ing?” I asked. 

** Net a bit,” replied Morgan, 
“As the distant American 
relative travelling for pleasure, 
they have made me free of 
their house. Roy has duties 
about the farm, and his wife 
about the heuse. I would only 
agree to stay with them on the 
understanding that they made 
no effort to entertain me,” 

“Have you shown Roy 
the little pictures?” asked 
Betty. 

“No. So far I have said 
nothing. I shall wait until I 
have had a talk with Marigold. 
The state of war between Roy 
and the Squire complicates 
things, If we could only bring 
these two together, and then 
find this treasure and share it 
out equally amongst the inter- 
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ested parties, it would be a 
good job done,” 

“You will never do that,” 
declared Betty. ‘“‘The Monster 
of the Glen hates Roy teo 
much, and I am afraid that 
your treasure—if it is ever 
found—is more likely to cause 
trouble than put an end to 
it.” 

““T hope yeu are wrong, Miss 
Forbes,” said Morgan. “But 
from the opinion I have formed 
of you—if you will forgive the 
liberty—I’d be inelined to back 
your instincts. However, I do 
hope you are wrong.” 

‘‘Anyhow, the treasure is 
not yet found,” said Betty, 
“Perhaps it would be better 
if it is never found. Have 
you solved the little pictures 
yet, Beb?” 

“Tthank you for the im- 
plied compliment,” I answered. 
‘Considering that Morgan has 
been worrying at the thing for 
months, and has employed all 
sorts of experts to solve it for 
him, you can hardly expect me 
to work it out in ene night.” 

“Especially as your brains 
must have been rather shaken 
up in the course of the even- 
ing,” said Betty maliciously. 

“You treat my adventure 
as a joke,” I pretested, ‘“ But 
neither of you has suggested 
an explanation of the Laird 
going out at midnight armed 
with a spade.” 

“You are right, Seaton,” 
said Morgan. “It’s a queer 
start. I can’t make head or 
tail of it.” 

‘“‘T suppose he can’t possibly 
have found the treasure with- 
out the little pictures?” sug- 
gested Betty. 7 
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Morgan shook his head. 

“You must remember,” he 
said, ‘‘that we don’t even 
know for certain that the 
dollars were planted in this 
district. They may be any- 
where in Scotland. The little 
pictures are the only chance.” 

“And I, even if I haven't 
solved them, have at least a 
elue,” I declared. 

“Really, Bob?” exelaimed 
Betty excitedly. ‘Tell us!” 

“No,” I replied. “If you 
like to come eut with me this 
afternoon, while Morgan is 
talking to Marigold, we ean 
follow up my clue together.” 
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“Rather!”’ agreed Betty. 
“You are a wonderful chap, 
Beb!” 

“Remember,” I said eau- 
tiously, “it’s a very little clue, 
and it may take us on quite a 
false scent,” 

‘‘Never mind. Better that 
than no seent at all. I am all 
for treasure-seeking.” 

Morgan and I left seen after. 
I found Duncan waiting for me 
by the village cross, as he had 
done more than onee befere, 
We took Morgan with us by 
the hill road, and I pointed out 
the fox-cover and then directed 
him to Blackdykes. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Dinner was at one o’clock 
at Hopeton. The Laird put 
in an appearanee, and treated 
me in his usual friendly manner, 
making no reference to the 
incident of the previous night. 
I inquired after his rheumatism, 
which, he told me, had im- 
proved, but which he meant 
to humour to the extent of 
lying down during the after- 
noon, 

This suited my plans excel- 
lently. I handed Duncan over 
to Mrs Cunningham, and soon 
after two o’clook set out, ae- 
companied by Marigold, over 
the path which I had already 
covered in the morning. My 
companion was silent. I judged 
her to be busy with her own 
thoughts. 

We were first at the meeting- 
place, but looking down the 
grassy slopes towards Black- 
dykes .I could see a small 
figure that I recognised as 


Morgan hurrying upwards 
towards us. 

“T shall leave you now, 
Miss Tanish,” I said. “I 
have an appointment at Kil- 
brennan.” 

Marigold seemed startled. 
She had evidently counted on 
my presence to soften the em- 
barrassment of the meeting. 
She put her hand on my arm 
for a moment as if to hold me 
back. Then her pride came to 
her aid and she withdrew it. 

“Very well, Doctor,” she 
said. ‘‘If you should chance 
to see Betty Forbes, give her 
my love.” 

“It is strange that you 
should have mentioned Betty,” 
I returned unabashed, “for 
it is she whom I am going to 
meet,” 

I hurried off as I saw Morgan 
approaching, and made my way 
to Kilbrennan, where I found 
Betty impatiently awaiting 
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me. The old doctor was smek- 
ing his after-dinner pipe when 
I was shown in, and he greeted 
me heartily. 

An’ whaur are yeu bairns 
gaun gallivantin’ the day?” 
he asked as he saw Betty put 
on @ wide sun-hat, 

“Treasure - hunting, Dad 
answered Betty laughingly. 

“Ay, ay, I daursay,” said 
‘the old man smiling. ‘An’ 
you'll no’ ha’e faur tae spier 
for it, I’m thinkin’, by the 
looks o’ the pair o’ ye.” 

He looked upen us with an 
indulgent eye, as he read this 
meaning into Betty’s werds, I 
glanced at her quickly, and a 
faint flush spread over her face. 

“You'll be back tae tea, 
Seaton?” asked the Dector as 
we went ont. 

Ithanked him, and followed 
Betty down the street. 
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“New then, Bob, which 
way?” she asked eagerly, as 
I joined her. 


“Down the Crosland Brae 
to the shore,” I replied. 

As we went, Betty continued 
to ply me with questions, but 
I refused to be drawn. In 
truth, it was easy te refuse, 
for I had nething to lead me 
to the sea except the zigzag 
lines in the cipher and the 
drawing of the ancher. 

Belew Kilbrennan the beach 
is fine sand and pleasant te 
walk en. Farther north, te- 
wards Hopeton, it changes to 
weedy recks, with red sand- 
stone cliffs some hundred feet 
high behind. 

We followed the sea for a 
couple of miles until we reached 
the outlet of the Hopeton burn, 
which flowed down through a 
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gap in the eliffs. We had left 
the region of sandy beach and 
were new amidst a wilderness 
of recks, amongst which were 
still pools, in which small fish 
darted hither and thither. 

Betty had discarded her wide 
hat, which now hung by its 
ribbons on her arm, Her mass 
ef rich red hair positively 
glowed in the sun, and her 
fair face was flushed with the 
exercise and the strong sea air. 
I theught of her father’s words, 
and agreed in my mind that 
I, at least, did not need to 
search far for treasure. But 
having found it, dare I claim 
it as mine? 

“Are we getting warm yet, 
Bob?” she cried, as I paused 
to leok about me. She was 
poised upen top of a boulder, 
helding her skirts clasped 
round her, her face full of 
eagerness and expectation. For 
the moment my spirits flagged 
as I thought how intent she 
was upen the little pietures, 
It was the Hopeton treasure 
alone that was in her mind. 
However, it was too fine a 
day te be deleful, and Betty’s 
company, even en such an 
impersonal quest as the trea- 
sure, was too merry te let me 
be long depressed. 

“Physically, we are—or, at 
any rate, I am,’ I replied. 
‘*As to the treasure, I know 
no mere than you. Let’s sit 
down somewhere and follow 
the little pictures. We must 
have a point ef vantage from 
which we can overlook the 
coast.” 

‘‘Let’s climb to a ledge on 
the cliff, then,” suggested 
Betty. 
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The cliffs varied consider- 
ably in height and in steep- 
ness. In places thick patehes 
of woedland eevered the slopes, 
while the more precipitous 
portions were bare red rock. 
We made a survey, and found 
a slope that we could climb fer 
a distance of perhaps fifty feet. 
There we eame on a level 
grassy ledge that was just 
the spot for eur purpose. 

“Now, let us look at the 
pictures.” 

I produced my copy, and we 
bent over it together, 

““My sole reason for bring- 
ing you here is these zigzag 
lines, and the anchor at the 
bottom,” I explained. 

‘And what is the interpre- 
tation thereof?” asked Betty. 

‘‘Well, you will find in eld 
woodcuts that the sea is repre- 
sented by just such lines as 
these. Add te that the anchor, 
and you may agree that it was 
worth our while coming here 
to see if anything further 
would suggest itself.” 

“It’s worth having come, 
because there was nothing 
better to be done, but it’s thin, 
Beb, very thin. An anchor 
suggests ships, and I don’t 
see how that can point te 
a treasure on land.” 

“Still, we may be able te 
see something—some contour 
of the shore or of the eliffs er 
of the rocks—that will put us 
on a further clue. Take this 
arrangement within the frame 
of stars. It looks rather like 
rocks.” 

‘Yes, I thought that when 
I was examining it last night. 
It might be a cairn of stones,” 
said Betty. “But every hill- 
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top in the countryside has a 
cairn en it, so that won't help 
us much,” 

“T don’t agree with you 
there,” I answered. “If we 
have satisfied ourselves that it 
is a eairn, we have learnt 
something definite. It is up 
to us then to find which 
cairn, for no doubt the little 
pictures lead to some definite 
spot,” 

“T can see some hill-climb- 
ing ahead of us if you decide 
on thecairn theery. But that 
does not fit in with your other 
picture of the sea, beeause 
there are no cairns abeut here. 
They are all inland.” 

‘“‘That’s true,” I admitted. 

“There is another thing,” 
said Betty. ‘You are taking 
it that the little pictures rep- 
resent actual places, but may | 
it not be done on other lines 
altogether. You know those 
puzzles where words are repre- 
sented by pictures, sueh as ‘I 
saw the cow, where you draw 
an eye, and a saw, and a cew, 
and only print the word ‘the’. 
Don’t you think it may be 
dene like that?” 

I shook my head. 

“T den’t think so,” I said. 
“For ene thing, there are not 
enough pictures for that, and 
for another, it dees not seem 
likely that Hamish weuld have 
seen anything of the sort. 
Again, remember he says, 
‘Follow the little pictures,’ 
which infers that it is the 
pietures themselves that will 
lead us to the treasure. I 
take them to form a kind of 
continuous map er plan.” 

‘¢ As we have come to the sea, 
then, let’s try to find something 
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that will fitin. We can stalk 
the cairns another day.” 

We expended a vast amount 
of ingenuity with very little 
result, For myself, I was per- 
fectly content to lie on the soft 
grass of the ledge and listen to 
Betty’s musieal voice, er watch 
the varied expressions come 
and ge upon her face. The 
_ treasure might go hang, for 
me. 
sNow this part of the coast, 
which we overlooked, was, as 
a rule, about as solitary a spot 
as one could expect to find in 
@ givilised country. It was 
several miles from the nearest 
village, and not a farm-house 
nor other habitation was to be 
seen, It surprised me, then, 
to see figures moving on the 
shore. I had betn here several 
times—with Duncan er with 
Betty—and never yet had I 
seen the solitude disturbed. I 
pointed the figures out to Betty 
and we discussed them to- 
gether, 

There were two—a man and 
@ woman. They clambered 
along ever the recks as we 
had done ourselves, coming 
gradually nearer to us, until 
they ended by sitting down 
upen a roek almost directly 
beneath. 

** Why, it’s Marigold and Mr 
Morgan!” exelaimed Betty. 

She was right. They were 
seated elose together, their 
heads bent low ever a scrap 
of paper. Like ourselves, they 
were following the little pic- 
tures. It was strange that 
they sheuld have been led to 
the same spot. 

We watched them for a few 
minutes, and then Betty vented 
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a clear ‘‘Coo-ee,” and the pair 
started up like conspirators. 
We clambered down from our 
point of vantage and joined 
them on the rocks beneath. 

It was a different Marigeld 
whe greeted me from her whom 
I had known in the past. There 
was a light and life in her eyes, 
& vivacity in her face and pose, 
that were a revelation to me. 
This was the real Marigold, 
from whem sorrow and dread 
had lifted their blighting 
fingers, 

‘“What do you mean by 
jumping our claim?” she cried 
as we approached, ‘“ You have 
the whele countryside to 
search, yet you must choose 
the very spet that Jabez has 
marked out. I believe you 
have tracked us,” 

**It is our claim really,” said 
Betty. ‘‘We were here first, 
and Bob feund the spot all eut 
of his ewn head,” 

“Struck any treasure, Sea- 
ton?” asked Mergan, who 
positively beamed through his 
spectacles, 

“Not exactly,’ I had to 
admit. 

“ Dear, dear, dear! Whata 
coincidence. Neither have we! 
I suppose it was the little pic- 
ture of the zigzag sea that 
brought you here?” 

“It was,’ said Betty. ‘I 
don’t think much of it myself,” 
she added with candour. 

“ Neither do I,” agreed Mari- 
gold. ‘If our ancestor had in- 
tended to take the money across 
the water to Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, he might have hidden 
it by the shore. But Jabez 
says he meant it to be used 
over here during the rising, so 
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there was no special object in 
bringing it as far as this. It 
is much more likely to be in or 
near the house itself.” 

‘There ought to be a secret 
passage or a priest’s room or 
something at Hopeton,” said 
Betty. 

**T don’t think there is much 
ehance of that,” said Marigold. 
“Tt is quite a plain straight- 
forward house.” 

“ By the way,” I asked, turn- 
ing to Morgan, “ what have 
you decided about the Laird? 
Is he to be told?”’ 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘I 
am going to try to make up 
to him. He is not to know 
that Marigold has had the 
cipher. I shall get away from 
Blackdykes—go up te Glasgow 
and write to the Squire from 
a hotel there. I shall offer to 
show him the cipher, suggest 
that the past be forgotten, and 
propose that we attempt to 
solve the thing together. Iam 
hoping that he will then invite 
me to Hopeton. If the oppor- 
tunity ecours, Marigold will 
suggest it to him.” 

“Tt seems a very good plan,” 
Iagreed. ‘‘ What about Roy? 
Will he not bein the running 
at all?” 

“Jabez is very sanguine,” 
said Marigold. ‘He thinks 
that if once he can get on good 
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terms with father, he may effect 
a reconciliation,” 

‘You see, I’ve been pump- 
ing Roy a bit,” explained 
Morgan. “I believe that if 
the old man can be breught 
round, Roy will not hang back. 
He is fond of his sister, and 
doesn’t like being out off from 
her, We know that the Squire 
is on friendly terms with Rey’s 
wife, so the main cause of 
dissension is at an end. Why 
keep up the feud, then? We'll 
all be as merry as grigs in 
another month!” 

“T hope you may be right,” 
I said doubtfully. 

From all I knew of Laird 
Tanish, I was convinced that 
such a reconciliation would 
never take place, but it seemed 
a pity to damp Morgan’s en- 
thusiasm. 

Betty and I left the others 
to continue their investiga- 
tiens, while we returned to 
Kilbrennan for tea. We were 
certainly no nearer to the 
treasure, but each meeting 
drew us more closely together. 
We were friends, in the full- 
est acceptance of the word. 
Strangely enough, the thought 
did not bring me the satisfac- 
To 
have Betty for a friend—no, I 
knew by this time that it was 
not enough. 


CHAPTER XX. 


A few days later, the Laird 
received a letter from Morgan. 
Marigold was first in the 
breakfast-room, and she recog- 
nised the writing on the en- 
velope. When I entered she 


gave me the news in a hurried 
whisper, for already we heard 
her father’s footsteps on the 
stair, 

The worst of it was that the 
Laird received several letters 
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that morning, and by some 
evil chance he kept Morgan’s 
to the last. It was a trying 
moment for both of us. We 
attempted to keep up an in- 
different conversation, but had 
the Laird been more acute he 
might easily have noticed the 
lack of point in our remarks. 

I fully expected that the 
epening of Morgan’s letter 
‘ would be followed by an ex- 
plosion of anger, and I believe 
now that we escaped it by a 
very narrow margin, As the 
Laird read the first few lines 
he looked merely puzzled. He 
turned over quickly, glanced 
at the signature—and imme- 
diately his brows drew down 
over his eyes, his jaws set, and 
his lips became a mere line. 
It was then that I expected 
him to burst into a fit of rage, 
for I knew well hew he hated 
Morgan. Marigold and I un- 
consciously let our conversa- 
tion drop. Fortunately the 
Laird was too deep in his own 
thoughts to notice our pre- 
occupation. 

He turned back to the be- 
ginning of the letter and read 
it through with lowered brows. 
The fingers of his unoceupied 
hand tapped restlessly upen 
the table-cloth. Still I waited 
for the explosion, but still it 
was delayed. 

The Laird ate no more, He 
sat gloomily thoughtful for 
some minutes, and then ab- 
ruptly rose and left the room 
without a word. 

Our eyes met across the 
table. Marigold’s were puzzled 
and anxious—my own, I fear, 
expressed the “I told you so” 
attitude, 
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“What is he going to do?” 
asked Marigold, in a voice little 
above a whisper. 

“Ignore Morgan’s letter, or 
write a most scathing reply,” 
I hazarded. 

“TI don’t like his silence— 
the controlled yet angry look 
of his face,” said Marigold 
anxiously, 

“Of course we must re- 
member that the letter came 
as rather a shoek to him. He 
had no reason to expect a 
message from Mergan,’’ I said. 
“He may come round in an 
hour or two.” 

I said this more to eheer 
Marigold up than because I 
believed it, and my surprise 
was great when my words 
came true immediately after. 

Laird Tanish came inte the 
room noisily. He stood at the 
head of the table and smiled 
down slyly at his daughter. 

“You'll never guess from 
whom I’ve had a letter this 
morning,” he began. 

“You had better tell me, 
then,” replied Marigold, forcing 
herself to speak in the same 
light tone, though I could see 
she was nervous. 

‘*What do you say to—your 
American cousin, Jabez Mor- 
gan?” 

‘Mr Morgan! How dare 
he!” exclaimed Marigold, with 
well-simulated heat. 

“Tut, tut! You mustn’t be 
so hard on the man,’ said her 
father, with a tolerant air that 
sat illon him. “ After all, he’s 
a blood relation, and as he’s in 
the country we can hardly do 
less than ask him down to stay 
with us.” 

Had we been in ignorance 
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of the contents of Morgan’s 
letter we might well have been 
astounded at this change of 
face. As it was, Marigold 
thought it advisable to remark 
upon it. 

“Sarely he would not come,” 
she said. ‘‘You did not part 
on the best of terms.” 

“Ah! But he’s made a- 
mends. We shall be the best 
of friends now—the best of 
friends!” 

The Laird, somewhat to my 
astonishment, laughed long 
and loudly. The chance of 
obtaining the cipher from Mor- 
gan seemed to have changed 
him completely. Though he 
appeared se jevial and hearty, 
there was a strained air about 
him that I could not account 
for. 

‘‘You see, my girl, he offers 
to remove my cause of com- 
plaint against him—you know 
what that is!” the Laird eon- 
tinued, rubbing his hands in a 
pleased way. “I must have 
you in this, Seaten. A man 
with your skill at chess should 
be able to work out the prob- 
lem we have before us.” 

Again he laughed loudly. 
It began to get on my nerves, 
for I could not see enough 
reason forit. Certainly he had 
gained the object that he had 
desired so long, but that hardly 
seemed a matter for laughter. 

“T am fond of problems,” I 
replied. ‘Is the one in ques- 
tion a twister?” 

“You shall see it, my boy, 
youshall seeit. We'll all have 
a turn at it! But I must be 
off and write Morgan’s invi- 
tation.” 

He went away rubbing his 
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hands and chuckling to him- 
self with satisfaction. 

“It has worked all right,” 
exclaimed Marigold, her eyes 
sparkling with excitement. 
“ Jabez understands him better 
than I thought,” 

‘* Yes, he seems to have taken 
it well,” I answered. ‘I am 
glad I am to be officially in the 
know. It would have been 
awkward if I had had to pre- 
tend to know nething.” 

“ Jabez had theught of that,” 
exclaimed Marigold. ‘ He in- 
tended to propose that your 
advice should be asked, but 
now there is no need.” 

I was passing through the 
hall a little later when the 
Laird heard me, and called me 
into his reom. 

“IT want to have a chat 
with you, Seaton. Sit you 
down at your ease, for what I 
have to say will take some 
time.” 

I took him at his word, for 
I guessed that I was to hear 
the whole story of the Hopeton 
treasure from his point of 
view. 

I was right. Except that 
he never introduced the name 
of his son’s wife or mentioned 
the loss of the Flemish docu- 
ment, he told me essentially 
what has already been set down 
here, Naturally he did not 
refer to his two attempts to 
steal the cipher from Morgan, 
He merely told me that they 
had disagreed upon terms, but 
that now their differences were 
over, and that Morgan had 
agreed to take a share of what- 
ever might be found. 

Of course I readily promised 
my assistance in reading the 
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little pictures, and expressed 
great curiosity to see them. 

* You shall, Seaton. Oh, 
but it will be a great game the 
solving of this cipher!” he 
exclaimed, and laughed heartily 
with regular schoolboy glee. 

He maintained the same high 
spirits during the three days 
that we awaited Morgan’s ar- 
rival, There was no more 
‘chess in the evenings, but in- 
stead he talked constantly of 
the treasure, estimated its 
value, how long it would take 
us to find it, how we sheuld 
set about the solution of the 
cryptogram. There was but 
the ene topic of conversation 
in the house, and to that there 
was ne end. Never have I 
seen &@ man so changed in a 
day. “ 

When Morgan arrived the 
Laird met him in the car at 
Kilbrennan, and they drove up 
to the house the best of friends. 
Morgan’s scheme of recencilia- 
tion seemed to be working well, 
yet I could net help wendering 
—knowing the Laird’s violent 
temper as I had good cause to 
do—how long his present frame 
of mind would last. 

Morgan greeted Marigeld 
and me as if he had seen 
nothing of us since our veyage 
from the States. One thing 
worried me a little—the fact 
that Dunean had seen Morgan 
in Kilbrennan. However, I 
knew that the boy was very 
unlikely to make any remark 
in the presence of his father, 
and I took the precaution to 
send him off on some errand as 
soon as I could. 

“Dear, dear, dear! Now 
who would ever have thought 
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to see us all sitting round com- 
fortable and pleasant like this,” 
said Morgan as we sat down te 
dinner. ‘Delightful, I call 
it!” 

The Laird laughed. I had 
heard more laughter during 
these last few days than all 
the time I had been at Hopeton. 

‘‘Ah, Morgan, we’re not se 
black as we’re painted, eh?” 
he said. “Now when are we 
to see our ancestor’s message ? 
You needn’t mind Seaton; 
he’s one of the family 
now.” 

I was struck suddenly with 
the idea that the Laird was 
only waiting to get the cipher 
from Morgan, and that when 
he had succeeded he would 
turn him out neck and crop. 
It was the Laird’s expression 
as he glanced at his guest that 
put this idea into my head. 
It seemed so much at variance 
with his jovial werds and 
laughter. 

Morgan seemed to notice 
nothing of this. He was beam- 
ing amiably at the success of 
his plans. 

“Yes, yes, I’ve brought 
the cipher,’ he answered. 
** Whether we shall be able to 
make anything of it remains 
to be seen. I’ve worried over 
it enough without success,” 

He pulled out a pocket-beok 
and predueed from it a number 
ef copies of the little pictures, 
one of which he handed round 
to each of us, as though we 
had never seen it before. The 
Laird bent over his with great 
interest, I knew from what 
Morgan had told me that he 
had seen it ence before, when 
he had rifled Morgan’s desk, 
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but he could not have had time 
to examine it thoroughly. 

“A strange document,” he 
said, chuckling to himself. 
‘Hamish naust have been hav- 
ing a joke at the expense of 
his descendants. Maybe we'll 
have the laugh ef him yet.” 

“TI hope we shall,” agreed 
Morgan. ‘‘We must all set 
our minds to it, I count a lot 
on you, Seaton, You've got 
a lot of spare grey matter. 
Hither you or the Squire, 
being chess players, should 
get at the root of this thing 
pretty quick.” 

All the while I was awaiting 
a change of face on the part 
of my employer. I could not 
believe that his friendliness to 
Morgan was genuine. Yet 
nothing happened. I had to 
admit, at last, that I was 
wrong. 

Day followed day, and the 
intimacy between the two in- 
creased constantly. Often they 
would be closeted together for 
hours, discussing, and attempt- 
to solve, the cipher. Some- 
times I would be called in to 
consult on some theory or sug- 
gestion, but more often they 
were alone together, and the 
sound of the Laird’s laughter 
would echo through the hall. 
He was in a continual state 
of high spirits. Marigold was 
delighted at the change in him, 
but for myself I could not help 
thinking it too sudden to be 
wholesome. It jarred upen me 
to hear his leud laughter abeut 
the house, and instead of think- 
ing that things were going 
better, I had a kind ef pre- 
sentiment that they were 
going worse, though all the 
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evidence was against my feel- 
ing. 

Whenever Morgan could get 
away from the Laird he and 
Marigold scoured the country 
hunting for clues to the little 
pietures. The Laird seemed 
to look upon this growing in- 
timaey with favour, and I even 
heard him on mere than one 
Occasion suggesting such ex- 
eursions. 

I am afraid that during this 
period I was guilty of neglect- 
ing my duties to some extent. 
Danean had improved so much — 
in health that he did not re- 
quire much of my attention, 
certainly ; and that must be my 
exeuse for spending so many 
of my afternoons with Betty 
Forbes. She and I roamed 
the country together, as keen 
upen the discovery of the trea- 
sure as those whe had a per- 
sonal interest in it,—at least 
Betty was keen, and I was 
ready for anything that would 
keep me in her company. 

I told her of all that was 
happening at Hopeton, and 
she was as sceptical as myself 
of the Laird’s reformation. 

“T shall have to eall him the 
Monarch of the Glen instead 
of the Monster, after all, if 
this goes on,” she commented. 
“But it can’t goon. A Laird 
Tanish who roars as gently as 
a sucking dove is inconceivable. 
Kither he is ill, or he is up 
to mischief of some kind. Pro- 
bably he is using Mr Morgan 
to help him find the treasure, 
and then when it is found he 
will turn andrendhim. How- 
ever, perhaps it isn’t fair to 
condemn him when the evi- 
dence is all in his favour.” 
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The evidence was still fur- 
ther in his favour a couple of 
days after Betty used these 
words. 

I returned to Hopeton after 
a further investigation ef the 
beach—which, like eur other 
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excursions, brought us no 
nearer our goal—to find Roy 
and his Belgian wife seated 
at tea with the family. The 
jovial laughter of the Laird 
rang through the room as I 
entered, 


CHAPTER XXI, 


I was so taken aback by 
this evidence of Laird Tanish’s 
reformation that I stood in the 
deorway leoking stupidly at 
the assembled company. See- 
ing my confusion, the Laird 
came to my assistance. 

“Come along in and join the 
family party, Seaton,” he cried 
in hearty tones. ‘You've 
never met my son Roy, but you 
two should be friends. You're 
of an age and beth deeent lads. 
And here is Mrs Tanish, my 
daughter-in-law. Come and 
sit beside her and get knewn 
to each other. Ah! this is a 
great day, a great day, Mor- 
gan, and it’s all your deing. 
Yeou’ve got something to be 
proud ef here.” 

The Laird rubbed his hands 
and beamed upon the company 
in the best of spirits, but it did 
not take me leng to discern 
that he was the enly person 
present who was at his ease. 
Marigold and Morgan seemed 
so evercome by the success of 
their own plan that they sat 
silent, as if afraid it was all 
too good to be true. 

Young Roy did his best to 
meet his father’s advances, but 
there was a strained air about 
his remarks that showed that 
he too was ill at ease. Neither 
did his wife do much to add 


to the 
meeting. 

I saw her now for the first 
time in normal circumstances, 
and I was not prepossessed in 
her favour. Yet she was a 
handsome woman in her way 
—tall and dark, with pale 
translucent skin and perfeetly 
formed features. Her eyes 
were very large and dark, and 
when turned upon one sud- 
denly they seemed to look 
past the words upon one’s 
lips to the meaning behind. 
She had a habit of sudden 
sideleng glances, very dis- 
concerting to one speaking 
polite conventienalities. 

She was seated upon the 
Laird’s right, Roy upen his 
left, and as the two men 
talked she would = glance 
quickly from one to the 
other, then droop her long 
dark lashes as if to hide 
what she had learnt. 

I made several attempts to 
engage her in conversation, 
but witheut success. She 
answered me in monosyllables, 
hardly hearing my words, 
and turned her glance again 
upon her husband er the 
Laird. It was a most un- 
comfortable tea-party, 

Afterwards the conversation 
became more general. We 
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broke up into groups and 
visited the gardens and the 
stables. I was able to get 
the opportunity ef a talk 
with Roy, and found him, 
as Betty and Morgan had 
told me, a frank open young 
man whom I took to at 
ence. 

We had wandered about the 
garden together for some little 
time, when Roy, after a glance 
round to see that we were 
alone, turned our conversatien 
inte an intimate groove. 

“‘T have never thanked you,” 
he said, ‘‘for your attention to 
my wife on the—on the—night 
of her accident,” 

“Sarely that is unneces- 
sary, I replied. ‘ You 
thanked me at the time, and 
I was glad to be of service, 
By the way, did you ever 
discover the—the cause of the 
accident?” 

He shook his head, and a 
shadow passed over his face, 
I thought at that moment 
how like his father he was. 

“No,” he said. “The acci- 
nent so upset my wife’s nerves 
that I have found it best net to 
refer toit mueh. She quickly 
recovered—thanks to your at- 
tention—so, as no harm was 
done and the subject upset her, 
I let it drop.” 

This was net said with the 
open spontaneous air that had 
marked his previous eonversa- 
tion. I wondered if he was 
keeping something back—if he 
knew more of the accident than 
he cared to tell me, Of this, 
at least, I was sure since meet- 
ing him—that he had ne per- 
sonal concern in the so-called 
accident. 
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As though desirous of get- 
ting away from the subject 
which he had himself intro- 
duced, he began at once to 
speak of the cipher, of which 
he had heard for the first time 
that day. 

“T hear you are looked upon 
as the most likely person to 
selve it, Dr Seaton,” he said. 
“TI hope yeu do. The Tanish 
family can do with a fresh in- 
flow of capital. We have come 
down lamentably in the last 
century or so.” 

By judicious questioning I 
seon discovered just what tale 
had been told to him. Nothing 
had been said of his wife’s part 
in the early diseovery, ner, of 
course, of her theft of the 
Flemish paper. To him it was 
just a straightforward story, 
discovered by Morgan amongst 
the old papers of his branch 
of the family. Whether he 
connected this in any way with 
the paper I had myself handed 
to him—the paper which had 
fallen frem his wife’s bosom— 
I could not say. 

It was evident that my. 
new acquaintance was equally 
favourably impressed with me 
—or at least that he was glad 
to have a friend of the same 
age and sex as himself —for 
he was most urgent in his 
plea that I should visit him 
at Blackdykes at an early 
date. 

“ Now that the governer has 
forgiven me for marrying to 
please myself, there can be 
nething against it,” he said. 

I promised him that it would 
net be long before I took him 
at his word. 

Later, when Roy had left 
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me and was talking with 
Morgan and his father in- 
doors, I found Marigeld and 
Marie sitting together upon 
the lawn. I joined them, in- 
tending te enter into their 
conversation, but I found that 
Ihad to make it all myself. 
My companions were silent. I 
could feel, as plainly as if they 
had teld me, that they were 
not in sympathy with each 
other. 

I had not been there more 
than a few minutes, racking 
my brains for small-talk, and 
feeling very uneomfortable, 
when Marigold made some 
excuse and went away. The 


dark eyes of Roy’s wife 
gave me a slow sidelong 
glance. 


“You were embarrassed, to 
have te make the talk by 
. yourself — yes?” she _ said, 
as though in answer to my 
thoughts. “But it is always 
so. Marigold and I, we are 
silent, for we are not sympa- 
thetic. You knew that?” 

This promised to be more 
embarrassing to me than the 
other. She spoke calmly, dis- 
interestedly. I oannet repro- 
duce her slight accent, but 
her English was clear and 
good, with just a suggestion 
of strange idiom now and 
again, 

“If it is so, surely it is a 
pity?” I answered. 

“Tt does not matter,” she 
said calmly. Her pale face 
was inscrutable. She made 
no effert to smile, showed 
no interest even in her own 
words. ‘One says that you 
are very clever, Dr Seaten— 
that it is you who will read 
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this message from the dead 
Monsieur Tanish. Is it so?” 

“T am afraid they over- 
rate my powers, merely be- 
cause I happen to play chess 
well,” I answered, 

‘Perhaps you are _ too 
modest. When you have 
read the message, what is 
it that you will do?” she 
asked, with her great dark 
eyes upon me, 

This habit ef turning the 
eyes alone had a most un- 
pleasant effeet. It suggested 
the underhand, the surrepti- 
tious. One felt in the thick 
ef an intrigue, however in- 
nocent the conversation, Yet 
there was something fascin- 
ating about it too—a sense 
of intimacy, perhaps. 

“What ean I do? 
hand the solution 
Laird—or Mr Morgan 

“Or to me?” she inter- 
rupted, with eyebrows raised 
and another sidelong glance. 

“Tt is all the same,” I 
answered cautiously. ‘“ All 
are working together for the 
same end,” 

For the first time I heard 
her laugh—a short hard laugh, 
with little merriment in it. 

“Truly!” she said in her 
calm voice. ‘You read char- 
acters as well as puzzles, Dr 
Seaton—yes?” 

“T am interested in char- 
acter, but I do not claim to 
read it correctly, Mrs Tanish.” 

“You are too modest,” she 
repeated. “If yeu read this 
puzzle .as surely as you read 
charaeters—how you will sur- 
prise all the world—is it not? 
And for yourself, you want 
nothing—no, no!” 
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I was nettled by her tone, 
suggesting as it did that I 
was a self-seeker. 

* You are quite right in one 
thing,” I declared emphatic- 
ally. ‘If I should chance to 
solve this cipher, 
nothing for myself.” 

“That is very well,” she 
replied. “But I must find 
my husband and take him 
home. Do you knew, Dr 
Seaton, I de not think you 
will find this treasure, al- 
though you are so very 
clever at this game of chess, 
and although—what is it ?— 
‘all are working together for 
the same end!’” 

““Why do you say that?” I 
asked. “Do you think the 
eipher is insoluble?” 

“T do net have reasons. 
We wemen—we know things 
without reason —is it not? 
You call it intuition — or 
guessing! But sometimes we 
are right—yes?” 

“Sometimes—yes. But in 
this case I shall do my best 
to prove you wreng,” I said 
with a smile. 

“We shall see,” she an- 
swered, and rising, she left 
me and went indeors. 

One thing was evident— 
Rey’s wife was as sceptical 
as myself of the sincerity of 
this strange  reconciliatien. 
Whether she had more reason 
for her belief than I, I could 
not tell, 

A few minutes later Rey’s 
trap appeared at the door, 
and he and his wife brought 
their visit to a close. Being 
an outsider, I kept well in 
the background throughout 
the farewells. The Laird was 
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still the jevial host. His loud 
‘‘ Ha, ha,” rose above all the 
talk as he beamed down from 
his pesition upen the steps of 
the porch, 

““Yeu’ll be back soon, bairns,” 
he called, ‘We have a strong 
tie new in the Hopeten trea- 
sure,eh? Ha, ha, ha!” 

I saw Jabez Morgan watch- 
ing this friendly leave-taking 
with the eye of a successful 
stage- manager. LHverything 
was going as he had arranged 
it, and he had some cause for 
satisfaction. 

When the trap had driven 
off and the Laird and Marigeld 
had gone indoers, he took me 
by the arm and led me into 
the garden. 

‘‘ Well, well, Seaton,” he said, 
“our little plet has gone off 
tep-hole. Here we are, as 
happy as so many turtle-doves 
—all ill-feeling dead—the 
Squire a model fer Father 
Christmas—the fatted calf 
killed fer the prodigal—in fact, 
a regular Happy Family!” 

“Have you ever been in a 
travelling menagerie, Morgan?” 
I asked. 

“Dear, dear, dear! Howyou 
do wander, Seaten. In what 
capacity ?” 

“Merely as a spectator, I 
mean.” 

“T’ve seen Barnum’s shew, 
of course,” said he, looking at 
me in a puzzled manner. “ But 
what 

‘Tt was your reference to a 
Happy Family that made me 
think of it. I daresay you 
remember a cage containing a 
dog, a cat, a rabbit, a hen, a 
guinea-pig, and many other 
eréatures that I have forgotten 
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—all cooped up together and 
labelled ‘Happy Family.’ They 
all looked the picture of misery, 
and seemed ready to fly at 
each other’s throats upon the 
slightest provocation.” 

“And you think hy 
Morgan paused and looked at 
me inquiringly. 

I nodded and said nothing. 

We walked along for a short 
time in silence, each of us 


intent upon his own thoughts. 


Morgan was the first to speak. 

*T hope you are wrong,” he 
said, “It cost me a lot of 
hard work to bring the eld 
man round to this. It seemed 
a good thing to do, and it 
was for Marigold’s sake I did 
it. Anyhow, things can hardly 
be worse than they were before 
I waltzed in, so I can’t have 
done any harm,” 

‘“‘T am not so sure of that,” 
I said. ‘ Whatever rows there 
had been were over, and the 
parties at a safe distance, You 
have got them into the middle 
of the ring, ready for the next 
reund.” 

“You are a croaker, Seaton, 
a prize croaker.” The little 
man shook me by the arm 
playfully. “I’m not going to 
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listen to you any more. I’ve 
brought this deal off. They 
are all friends again. We 
shall find the treasure, and they 
will all share in it. Why 
should there be any more 
trouble?” 

“‘Tt’s in the air,” I answered 
vaguely, and continued more 
explicitly. ‘First, there is 
Laird Tanish, whose wonderful 
reformation I can’t understand. 
He is always liable to cut up 
rough. Then we have Roy’s 
wife,—a woman whom I do 
not trust, I take her to be 
capable ef any mischief. These 
two have a seeret understand- 
ing. We know that from 
what Betty Forbes overheard. 
Should Rey get to know of 
that, he becomes the third of 
may possibilities. Hot-headed 
and honest, he would net wait 
for explanations. In _ fact, 
Mergan, you have all the in- 
gredients ready to your hand 
for a fine old flare-up! I can 
even make a pretty fair guess 
at the match which will start 
the conflagration.” 

“Yes?” said Mergan in- 
quiringly. 

“The discovery of the Hope- 
ton Treasure!” I replied. 


(To be continued.) 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


NJOYA OF BAMUN. 


On the evening of Decem- 
ber 1, 1916, a small British 
column lay resting beside a 
river in Central Cameroons. 
It was a nondescript force, 
consisting entirely of native 
troops with a few white officers 
and non-commissioned officers 
to leaven the lump, and the 
usual motley crowd of porters 
to give the appearanee of 
numbers, but in reality to add 
to the difficulties of the situ- 
ation. For in frent lay the 
river, unferdable and un- 
bridged, with the Boche firmly 
entrenched on the ether bank. 
Supplies were short and com- 
munications unreliable, while 
the country ahead was a terra 
incognita, and the reports of 
the Intelligence Department 
as conflicting as such reports 
usually are. 

But to British columns en- 
gaged in “side-shows” during 
the years of grace 1914-1918 
there usually appeared a deus 
ex machind ef some sort or the 
other—in this case in the 
shape of a bedraggled but 
yet dignified-looking African, 
whose unceremonious entrance 
before the Commanding Officer 
and his Intelligence Officer 
was caused, and doubtless ex- 
pedited, by the grinning native 
orderly who followed him. 

“T done catch this bushman 
by river-side, sar, I tink he 
be spy, sar.” 

“Pat him in the guard- 
room and I'll see him to- 


morrow. What the deuce do 
you mean by interrupting me 
at this time of night.” 

“He talk Hausa, sar. He 
say some king done send him 
te speak to English white 
man, sar.” 

Here the Intelligence Officer 
broke in with a few remarks in 
Hausa, to which the eaptive 
replied in the same language. 
A leng conversation followed, 
till finally the prisoner, shak- 
ing himself free from the 
orderly, who threughout the 
proceedings had held firmly to 
his prize, broke out into a long 
and impassioned speech, of 
which the gist was as follows. 

He, Isumanu, was the Prime 
Minister and Chief Councillor 
of Njoya, Chief of the Bamuns, 
whose territery lay across the 
river. The Germans oceupied 
the country, with their head- 
quarters at Fumban the capi- 
tal, and had threatened to 
hang the Chief and ten of his 
principal headmen on the least 
sign of sympathy with the 
advancing British. Njoya, 
however, did not love the Ger- 
mans, and had heard much 
that was goed eoncerning the 
British and their rule in 
Nigeria. He had, therefore, 
sent his Chief Councillor to 
explain the situation, and to 
give such personal assistance, 
either as guide or intelligence 
agent, as might seem good to 
those in authority. But he 
wished it to be made quite 
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clear that he could give no 
other active assistance, as he 
was powerless against the 
armed and disciplined German 
troops within his town, and 
his main desire was to ensure 
the safety of his people, and 
that the British should knew 
that he meant them well. 
Now, offers of assistance 
from the people of Cameroons 
were no new thing. The 
Boche was not leved by the 
African either in Cameroons or 
elsewhere, and as the British 
columns advanced threugh the 
country, protestations of all 
sorts were plentiful. But ex- 
perience had taught that they 
were frequently unreliable, and 
that concrete promises often 
failed te fruetify when the 
giver was faced by the con- 
sequences which his action 
would entail at the hands of 
the unforgiving Boche. Nijoya 
of Bamun was known to bea 
big chief, whose authority and 
reputation extended far beyond 
the limits of his own territery. 
He had hitherto proved loyal 
to his German masters, some 
of the best soldiers in the Ger- 
man ranks were Bamuns, and 
his emissary might well be a 
spy detailed for the very pur- 
pose of leading the British inte 
a carefully preparéd ambush. 
On the other hand, his message 
was quite frank. He promised 
nothing, except the services of 
the bearer, and the latter stood 
his cross-examination with a 
dignity and confidence which 
much impressed his hearers. 
His evident trust and respect 
for his Chief was remarkable. 
** Njoya of Bamun dees net lie 
to the English white men,” 
VOL. CCVII.—NO. MCCLIII. 
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was his final remark as he was 
removed in oustody for the 
night; “the is not like the 
Dualas who lie, and promise 
all things te all men; what he 
says so he will do, and we who 
are his people trust him.” 

The morning brought ne 
change in the _ situation. 
Patrols sent up and down 
stream could find no ford, and 
an immediate move of some 
sort was rendered necessary 
by the supply situation. Fin- 
ally it was decided to trust 
Isumanu, and to employ him 
as guide to the ford some miles 
up-stream, which he asserted 
would bring the column in rear 
of the Germans holding the 
river, 

Confidence was not mis- 
placed. After a weary trek 
through swamps and jungles 
the ford was reached, and 
crossed witheut opposition. 
The Boche, finding himself 
outflanked, withdrew hurriedly 
towards Fumban, with the 
British on his heels; then, 
leaving only a rearguard to 
held np the advance, aban- 
doned the town, and made 
off hurriedly to the east. 

On December 5, the British 
advance-guard came in sight 
of Fumban, It was the height 
of the dry seasen, and the hot 
dust - laden harmattan was 
blowing strengly. Hidden in 
a fold of the open rolling 
downs, the tewn appeared 
suddenly like some immense 
oasis in the desert ef parehed 
and sun-scorched grass. First 
came the outer wall of sun- 
dried mud, some twenty feet 
high by thirteen feet thick, 
and with a total circumference 
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of some ten to thirteen miles, 
stretching in an uneven circle 
almost as far as the eye could 
reach. Within lay the houses 
of the inhabitants—clusters of 
tall thatched huts, dotted 
irregularly among trees and 
banana groves, whose vivid 
greenness gave a sense of 
welcome restfulness. Theroads 
and paths joining the separate 
portions of the town were 
marked by lines of palms and 
“hedges of flowering shrubs, 
while in the distance a circle of 
huge rubber-trees, towering far 
above their neighbours, marked 
the boundaries of the market- 
place and the central focus of 
the town. 

An immense concourse of 
people awaited the arrival of 
the British. At their head rede 
a figure in dark-blue turban 
and flowing robes ef white, 
closely surrounded by seme 
fifty gowned and beturbaned 
spearmen, evidently the royal 
bodyguard. Nijoya, Chief of 
Bamun, had led out his people 
to greet the incoming British, 
and to place himself and all he 
had at their disposal. The 
next few months were to show 
how whole-heartedly he inter- 
preted his promises of loyalty 
te the new régime, and with 
what energy and ability he 
carried out the many and in- 
evitable demands which were 
made upon him and his people. 

To the power of organisation 
possessed by this remarkable 
man is due in no small measure 
the successful termination of 
the campaign in that portion 
of Cameroons. Food, carriers, 
supplies of all sorts, informa- 
tion—all were given as freely 
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as they were demanded. And 
they were given with a willing- 
ness and promptness rare 
among African chieftains of 
whatever type. 

Njoya of Bamun was, and is, 
a remarkable man. Of typical 
negro appearance, thick-lipped, 
squat-nosed, heavy - featured, 
and inclined to fat, he was abeut 
thirty-five years of age, and 
had ruled for some dozen years 
or so, Hespoke a little English 
and understood Hausa, but pre- 
ferred to speak through an 
interpreter, a post held by 
his fidus Achates, Isumanu, 
who spoke many languages 
fluently, including German and 
English (of the ‘ pidgin” 
type). The people loved and 
all but worshipped him. Auto- 
cratic in method and unfor- 
giving to those who failed him, 
he was equally generous to bis 
most trusted and reliable re- 
tainers. But—strange anomaly 
in an African tribe—his real 
held lay among the common 
people—the “talakawa,” whe 
carried out his instructions 
with a thoroughness and alac- 
rity which was mest certainly 
net due to fear alone. The 
Bamun tribe is not a large one. 
It does net exceed 100,000 
souls all told. Their country 
lies in the grasslands of Central 
Cameroens, in the zone which 
separates the Mahommedan 
element of the north from the 
purely pagan southern tribes 
of the eoast. The Bamuns, as 
typified by Njoya their chief, 
have retained their individual- 
ity and have neither suceumbed 
to the nerthern Mahommedan 
wave nor sunk to the level of 
the fetish- worshipping com- 
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munities ef the south. The 
history of the tribe yet remains 
to be written, and it would be 
idle te speculate whenee they 
derive their very un-African 
charaeteristics. The intense 
patriotism of Njeya, his breadth 
ef view, and his originality 
were alike remarkable. He 
had ideas on every subject, and 
delighted to air them before a 
sympathetic listener, while he 
did net hesitate to convert 
theory into practice — often 
with somewhat quaint results, 

Njeoya had invented a lan- 
guage of his own, and char- 
acters in which that language 
was to be written. The Bamun 
tongue was little known eut- 
side the boundaries of his 
kingdem. His people were 
consequently at a disadvan- 
tage when they traded in 
distant parts. Ergo, a lan- 
guage must be invented which 
would gradually take the place 
of the Bamun tongue, and which, 
containing as many words as 
possible similar, if net identical, 
with those of the better-known 
languages of the Cameroons, 
would enable his people to 
make themselves understood 
more easily on their journey- 
ings. In time, perhaps, other 
countries would adopt it!! 
The necessity of writing this 
language became urgent, and 
so the invention ef symbols 
followed as a matter of course. 
The resulting language and 
writing were taught in all his 
scheols, and under his system 
of education all parents were 
obliged to keep one out of 
every two children at schoel, 
except during the planting 
and reaping seasons. 
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As in secular so in religious 
matters. His views on the 
latter were unorthedox, and 
all the efforts expended upon 
him by the German mission- 
aries had proved unavailing. 
The latter were at perfect 
liberty te start their schools 
within his territory—objection 
would in any case have been 
futile, for the militant German 
missionary had always the 
Prussian official at his back; 
but Bamun schools existed side 
by side with them, and in these 
scheols was conducted surely 
the most naive and original 
system of education which 
can well exist. The form of 
religious teaching was some- 
what obscure. Nijoya himself 
was in a quandary. His ex- 
planation, almest word for 
word as given by himself, is 
worth quoting. “I know the 
Mshommedans, and many of 
them are good people. But 
they pray too much, They 
eare more fer their religien 
than for their country, and I 
wish my people to be Bamuns 
from their heads to their feet. 
The pagans, who worship ‘ju- 
ju,’ are fools. The Christians, 
I am teld, are good. But the 
German white men are Chris- 
tians and they are not good, 
I want to make a religion for 
my people. Can you tell me 
a good one? I do net under- 
stand why the English, who 
are goed people, and the Ger- 
mans, who are very bad people, 
are beth Christians. I told 
the German missionary that I 
wanted a new religion, and he 
cursed me because I was not 
a Christian. So I tell my 
teachers to make the children 
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worship the big God whem all 
Christians and Mahommedans 
talk abeut, and if, meantime, 
I hear that there are really 
other gods as well I will have 
them learnt too.” But the 
problem ef suggesting an alter- 
native religien was too much 
fer the somewhat imperfect 
Christian to whem the query 
was addressed. 

Arts and orafts were net 
neglected in Bamun. Nieya 
himself had established a State 
experimental farm some fifteen 
miles from Fumban, whither 
he betook himself twice a year. 
On the banks of the Mban 
river, in a grove of immense 
rubber and mahogany trees, 
he had built himself a large 
two-storied edifice of beauti- 
fully carved and ornamented 
woed. Broad sanded paths 
lined with raffia palms led 
up to the main entrance, and 
te right and left in a semi- 
circle lay ordered rows of 
heuses for his wives and re- 
taimers, Outside the grove and 
along the river bank lay 
several hundred acres of farms, 
net merely in corn and er- 
dinary native products, but 
planted experimentally with 
cotton, rice, tobacco, rubber, 
kela, palms, and every sort of 
tropiealfruit. Here was grown 
the cotten fer the weaving in- 
dustry in Fumban, an industry 
which employed several hun- 
dred hands, and whieh turned 
out, on the crude yet ingeni- 
ous native spindles, cloth of a 
texture and variety which 
could vie with the best pre- 
ducts of Kano, and for dura- 
bility, if not fer cost, left far 
behind the trade cotton goods 
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of Manchester. From the bal- 
cony ef the house overleoking 
a broad stretch of the Mban 
river, completely shaded even 
at midday frem the tropical 
sun, in long chairs of locally 
censtructed wickerwork, it was 
hard te believe that ene was 
in Central Africa and enjoying 
the hospitality of a ‘“‘heathen 
savage,” for whose salvatien 
countless goed people in Europe 
and elsewhere weuld doubtless 
be praying were they so much 
as aware of his existence. 

Te leok baek en the few 
months spent with Nijoya of 
Bamun — brief interlude in 
five strenuous years of cam- 
psigning —is to invoke many 
memories, all ef them pleasant 
and some of them unforgettable. 
The great hunt erganised in 
celebration of the elose ef the 
campaign and in heneur 
of the General, when every 
man or boy who could wield 
@ spear er hold a dane gun 
formed a gigantic army of 
beaters, and as the game 
was driven towards the spot 
where the “guns” were sta- 
tioned, completely lost their 
heads, and, wild with excite- 
ment, charged madly ferward, 
firing in every directien, to 
the imminent danger of all 
eoncerned and the immense 
amusement of Njoya and the 
General, The subsequent re- 
turn to camp long after dark 
through lines of flaring terches 
posted at intervals up the 
mountain track by which the 
return route lay. The dances 
in the moonlit ‘market - place, 
when Nioys, seated at the 
gate of his “palace,” pre- 
sided over the revels of his. 
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people, while the deep throb 
ef the drums mingled with 
the rhythmic singing ef the 
men and the shrill chants ef 
the wemen. The ceremonial 
parade for the announcement 
of the cenquest ef Cameroens 
and the presentation te Njeya 
of payment in cash fer the 
supplies provided by him to 
the British troops; the amaz- 
ing scene which followed when 
Njoya, whe at first refused to 
believe that the rew of specic- 
boxes containing silver cein 
were really to be handed 
over, turned te his people, 
ordered his drummer te beat 
for silence, and said: “ Peeple 
of Bamun, the English have 
kept their promise, and are 
going to pay fer all the 
food that they have received, 
and fer the carriers who have 
worked for them. Such a 
thing has never been known 
before in war time. I give 
orders that im every market- 
place for ome menth the 
drums shall beat, and pro- 
clamation be made that the 
English are goed people and 
better than all ether white 
men.” Finally, the day when 
the British flag was hauled 
down in Fumban and the 
Pelitical Officer handed over 
his charge te the French, 
by whom this portion of the 
ceuntry was henceferth to 
be administered. The entire 
population, headed by Nioya, 
followed the departing British 
officer for miles upen his way. 
No artificial demonstratien 
this. The end ef the first day’s 
march still found them in 
thousands aleng the road, and 
stern command was needed to 
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send them back to their homes. 
Nijeya himself bade farewell on 
the bank of the river which 
forms the boundary of his 
eountry. And long after the 
last eanoe-load of carriers had 
reached the farther bank he 
remained by the water’s edge 
watching the tail of the column 
as it wound its way up frem 
the river-side and gradually 
disappeared slong the read 
leading baek towards Nigeria, 

The destiny ef the people of 
Bamun now lies in ether hands 
than ours. They were not een- 
sulted any more than were 
milliens of ether Afrieans as to 
their wishes or their aspira- 
tiens. That they may thrive 
and presper, and that their 
evolution may be on their own 
lines, guided by a sympathetic 
and enlightened administration, 
is the wish of these few Brit- 
ishers who know them. Butif 
the League of Nations and its 
se-called Mandates in Africa 
are te be taken seriously and 
regarded as something more 
than a hypocritieal exeuse for 
pareelling out huge areas and 
populations without the least 
regard for “self-determination,” 
then the welfare of such peoples 
as the Bamuns should lie heavy 
on its conscience. Such com- 
munities are not vocal, and 
therefore in these noisy days 
their interests are almost cer- 
tain to remain unrepresented, 
But whatever the future may 
have in stere for Njeya and 
his people, there is ene who 
wishes them well, and to whom 
the period spent in Central 
Camereons will ever be a plea- 
sant memory. 

S. E. M. Stopart, 
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ADVENTURE. 


BEING THE STORY OF THE RUSSIAN RELIEF FORCE, 


BY GILBERT SINGLETON GATES, 46TH R.F., R.R.F. 


INTOLERABLE burning sun- 
shine suddenly gave place to 
terrential rains. Roads onee 
thiek with bitter acrid dust 
that stirred at the faintest 
breath of wind, turned to lanes 
ef liquid mud, forest tracks 
grew seggy, swamps extended 
with every heur, while the 
Russians merely shrugged 
their shoulders, 

“It is the rainy seasen, 
Nichevo!” they said. 

Prospects ef success fer our 
proposed deep  outfianking 
movement were based on fair 
weather. As the volumes of 
rain descended, so did our 
spirits take a similar dewn- 
ward trend. The conditions 
whieh governed the assembling 
of the treops were hardly 
calculated to produce feelings 
of elation, Living in a thick 
forest, beneath a rude shelter 
of branches, twigs, and leaves, 
the whole enveloped in a 
mosquito-net, possessed many 
charms when the sun shone; 
but in a heavy and continueus 
downpour of rain, one was apt 
to ferget these former attrae- 
tions. It was a weary, miser- 
able vigil, ere the opening of 
the first stage of the attack 
by the commencement of the 
approach march. 

Groups of men, seaked to the 
skin, huddled around smoking 
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fires, while the ceaseless drip 
from the sodden trees descended 
upon them. Few werds passed 
—just eecasional outbursts of 
vehemenee against Russia in 
general and Bolsheviks in 
particular. Depressing fore- 
casts were made of soaked 
biscuits, rain-washed tea, and 
damp ammunition. Sentries 
moved with slow indolent tread 
in and out amongst the trees, on 
guard over the eerral of native 
horses, droshkies, and drivers. 
The Russians, men, women, and 
girls, crouched on their primi- 
tive carts, shielding their ill- 
elad bodies from the rain with 
coarse sacking. They watched 
with listless gaze these drab 
English, who waited for bad 
weather before they went to 
battle. The sole coneern of the 
peasantry was fer the horses 
and droshkies, Wherever their 
precious carts and animals were 
taken on the morrow, inte the 
midst of war and death and 
suffering, there would they 
follow. Se they sat, silent and 
inert, waiting, while their 
animals, still in harness, shiv- 
ered in utter wretchedness. 

An eccasional stray bullet 
whistled through the tree-tops, 
breaking for a second the 
monotone of falling rain and 
the dull murmur of voices in 
the wood. The close of the 
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weary afternoon brought signs 
of activity. Splashing through 
the mud of the forest roads, 
with heavily-laden mules, the 
engineers and signal companies 
arrived, Huge reels of cable, 
wireless sets, telephones, flags, 
spare herses—all smothered in 
mud and running with water. 
Batteries of 37 mountain-guns, 
loaded en to animals, appeared, 
led by bedraggled officers and 
mea, whose faces bore signs of 
complete depression, They 
entertained small hopes of ever 
participating in the fight, 
Mules could ford rivers and 
climb hills, but in swamps 
three feet deep they were help- 
less. 

Rain was seemingly always 
associated with British attaeks 
in France, Apparently the 
association extended te Russia 
also. Consolation rested in 
the philosephie refleetion that 
the Bolshevik was equally wet 
and uncomfortable, 

The fever ef activity spread. 
Men dragged themselves away 
wearily from the assembled 
groups as officers walked by, 
summoning and giving orders. 
Amid the concourse of drosh- 
kies brisk energy was being 
displayed. Hundreds of ponies 


had to be unharnessed and _ 


fitted with pack-saddles. The 
docility of the animals was a 
contrast te the wrath of the 
peasants. The latters’ indig- 
nation at having to remeve 
their worn-out harness was 
intense, Outbursts of dis- 
approval having no effect, the 
peasants walked away in con- 
tempt, viewing the proceedings 
from afar with sullen mien. 
All battle stores, rations, 
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Lewis guns, and signal equip- 
ment had te be carried by 
pack-pony. Natural condi- 
tions prevented the use of 
other ferms of transport, for 
en the right bank a river had 
to be forded, and on the left 
the marshes were too deep to 
allow of the passage of carts. 
As the light faded, the Rus- 
sian troops destined to assist 
in the operatien arrived. They 
had been brought up river from 
a village some thirty versts 
away at the last possible 
moment, Straggled out along 
the muddy road, each bat- 
talion (numbering about two 
hundred and fifty bayonets) 
sleuched aleng ‘with ne en- 
thusiasm and complete lack 
of cohesion. Only ene of the 
battalions of the Brigade bere 
any resemblance to trained 
seldiery, and that was com- 
manded by Captain Posinykoff, 
a wealthy timber-merchant of 
Archangel, who was possessed 
of a positive lust for killing 
Belsheviks. He had already 
been awarded the British 
Military Cress for gallantry 
in a previous action on the 
Dvina front. His huge frame 
dwarfed his bodyguard, and 
officers and men regarded him 
as a mighty leader. Averse 
as we were to Russians, their 


- general tactics and behaviour, 


it was nevertheless a genuine 
pleasure to weleome: Posiny- 
koff. His subsequent bravery 
drew forth our warm admira- 
tion. Having such a man 
commanding the otherwise 
nervous Russians, the task 
of the officer in charge of the 
attack en the right bank was 
rendered much less harassing 
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than that of his confrére on 
the opposite bank. The Rus- 
sian treops attached to the 
latter’s columns were the 
same wretched specimens who 
at ene time had travelled 
about the forward zone with 
their regimental piane. Their 
general attitude te the pro- 
posed attaek created the im- 
pression that they would be 
@ hindranee rather than a 
help, and that pessimism was 
subsequently shewn to be 
thoroughly justified. 

Daring this afternoen of 
werk, tribulation, and mis- 
giving, the Navy ereated a 
furore by an affair with the 
Bole. H.M. “Meniter 33” 
was at anchor in the “ Ad- 
vanced Position,” lying in 
readiness for anything that 
might eeme aleng. Unusual 
interest was suddenly de- 
veloped in her presence by 
the Bolo with two 4:2 guns 
mounted on the Selmenga 
road. The shooting was 
watched with some interest 
as the enemy started very 
wide of the mark, and grad- 
ually crept closer with his 
shots. Observation was ap- 
parently good, fer in a few 
minutes the monitor was hit. 
The captain decided to meve, 
and while getting under way 
the ship was hit again, neces- 
sitating a retirement to the 
flotilla anchorage. Another 
moniter replaced 33” in the 
forward area, but the Belo 
was either satisfied with his 
first performance, or had re- 
tired in anticipation of retalia- 
tion, for no further shots were 
fired that day. 

Darkness had gathered be- 
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fore all loads had been ad- 
justed, Russians pacified, and 
troops sorted into their re- 
spective columns. The com- 
plete land forces were organ- 
ised into six separate self-con- 
tained columns, three on each 
bank. Each column possessed 
its quota of infantry, maehine- 
guns, trench- mortars, artil- 
lery,; transport, and each had 
its own particular objective: 
on the right bank, Selmenga, 
Gorodok, and Borok; and en 
the left bank, Seltso, Sludka- 
Lipovets, and Chudinova, in 
order of depth from the front 
line, The only possible chance 
of a great success depended en 
complete surprise. If the 
enemy had had the vaguest 
suspicion of a movement 
round both his flanks simul- 
taneously, then the actien 
might possibly have devel- 
oped inte a disaster for our 
numerically inferior force, 
Around his left flank the 
appreach march to the as- 
sembly position was very 
lengthy. It had to be com- 
menced two days before zero, 
Tremulous anticipation gave 
way to feelings of relief when 
a Bolo deserter strayed into 
the advancing eolumn, with 
the news that the enemy 
knew nothing of the turn- 
ing movement ner the con- 
templated attack. 

The forest track by which 
the columns marched in single 
file was in a terrible condition. 
At times it became impassable 
till the engineers had felled 
trees and laid them across the 
path, The mules, unable to 
make progress, veiced their 
feelings by loud screams, which 
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re-echoed through the forest, 
raising appreheasive fears that 
the enemy might send out 
patrols toe discover the cause 
of the tumult, Most ef the 
loads of the pack-animals had 
to be man-handled long dis- 
tanees, a task exhausting in 
the extreme to heavily - laden 
men, who were already tired 
and wet through te the skin. 
Doleful surmises as to the con- 
dition of the ground over which 
the attack would be launched 
proved to be correct when the 
reperts of the reconnaissance 
patrols were received. The 
mules, laden with the mountain- 
guns, were unable te eontinue 
farther, and the battery had 
to be left behind, to the utter 
disgust and disappointment of 
the gunners. Less the guns, 
therefore, and the cavalry, 
which was also held up by the 
swamps, the celumns on the 
left bank safely reached their 
assembly positions after many 
hours of dogged trudging 
through the forest, 

The approach mareh en the 
right bank was less strenuous, 
a little more dangerous, and 
vastly more amusing. Te ford 
the Selmenga river was the 
only really diffieult task. At 
the point of fording, the river 
bank on the north side was 
very steep and heavily weeded, 
The ferd itself was merely a 
bend in the river, where the 
water was a foot deep. Never 
befere had it been used as 
it was on this night, and, 
judging by its depth at the 
end of the crossing, it will 
never be used again. The 
approach to the ferd, precip- 
itous as it was, entailed con- 
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siderable danger te the pack- 
animals, and the possibility of 
alarming the Bole was im- 
minent, 

The noise of the column 
descending the bank seemed, 
in the stillness of the night, to 
be appallingly lend. Branches 
snapped like pistol-shots, the 
mules crashed and reared 
through the thick undergrowth, 
and men and drivers cursed 
with heated velubility. The 
leads of the Russian ponies 
were ripped off by the trees 
as the frightened animals at- 
tempted te bolt through the 
ferest. Advance parties of 
signallers had laid , telephone 
wires along the freshly-blazed 
trail, and in the darkness the 
horses’ feet became entangled, 
and at peints in the column 
confusion was chaotic. 

The aetual ferding of the 
Selmenga was easily aceom- 
plished, though the whole 
operation teek four and a half 
hours. Russian treops preved 
an intolerable nuisance, Reach- 
ing the river, they peered into 
the water in the semi-darkness, 
and then made vigorous signs 
to the superintending efficers, 
endeavouring to ascertain the 
depth .of water they would 
have te pass threugh. This 
being indicated, their sueceed- 
ing action was to sit down en 
the bank, thereby delaying the 
whole column, to the anger of 
these on the precipiteus hill 
slope, and proceed in the most 
leisurely Russian fashien to 
remove their boots and puttees. 
Coercion was the only method 
of aceelerating the fording 
when this oceurred, and it had 
te be applied, to the resent- 
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ment of the Russians, and the 
huge delight of the British 
Tommies, who seemed to take 
@ pesitive joy in splashing 
through the water, filling their 
already sodden boots. 

Once across the river the 
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forest tracks were fairly pass- 
able and the march continued 
successfully, all columns being 
into position before five o’cleck 
on zero morning. At twelve 
noon on the 10th of August 
the combined attack opened, 
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All six columns moved for- 
ward at zero hour, The land- 
guns opened out with a bar- 
rage, machine-guns crackled 
in the distance, and the big 
and little guns on H.M. ships 
Humber, “M. 27,”? “M. 31,” 
and “M. 33” commenced to 
fire. A heavy mist lay on 
land and river. Seaplanes and 
aereplanes eould be heard 
overhead, but we eeuld no 
more see the machines than 
their observers could see the 
earth. Bombing and spotting 
for the guns, therefore, was 
greatly hampered. 

The bluejacket commander 
of the Bole flotilla, after hav- 
ing returned our naval fire 
for a time, apparently realised 
that something more than a 
mere strafe was going on. 
Most of the enemy gunboats 
turned tail and fled, one of them 
with a heavy list. A few of 
the vessels remained, and suc- 
ceeded in doing damage to one 
ef the left columns during the 
course ef the day. 

The two land attacks de- 
veloped in different ways. 
The right bank preved an 
amazing success, but en the 
left the Bolsheviks fought 
well, and the struggle became 
intense and involved. Forty- 
five minutes after zero a re- 


port was received at G.H.Q. 
from the Russians, whose ob- 
jective was Nijni Seltso, that 
that village had been cap- 
tured. This report was false. 
In point ef fact, these par- 
ticular Russians never left 
their assembly line, and no 
attack had been launched by 
them. The British treops aid- 
ing in that operation were at 
the moment of zero 500 yards 
south-east of the village. As 
they advanced to the attack, 
an intense rifle and machine- 
gun fire was opened upon 
them from blockhouses areund 
the place, and the column com- 
mander (Captain de Mattos) 
was killed. Men were falling 
in some numbers, and, in view 
ef the intense fire and the 
possibility of disorganisation, 
the column fell back to re- 
organise. No help being forth- 
coming from the Russian 
troops, the new attack was 
postpened for some hours till 
reserves were available and 
Seltso had been thoroughly 
shelled. At six o’clock in 
the evening a hurricane bom- 
bardment descended on the 
village. For thirty minutes 
the Bolo resisted the attack. 
Then he fled in absolute rout, 
throwing away rifles and 
machine - guns and seeking 
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cover in the forest, only to 
perish miserably of exhaustion 
and hunger in the impene- 
trable swamps. Thus Seltso 
fell, but we had paid a heavy 
toll in valuable lives. 

The centre column on the 
left bank, whose objectives 
were the adjacent villages of 
Sludka and Lipovets, had better 
fortune. The outlying hamlets 
fell easily, but as the column 
came into view of the Dvina 
river, the troops were subject 
te heavy fire frem the enemy 
gunboats and barges that had 
had the temerity to remain. 
Rifle and Lewis-gun fire seon 
subdued them, and the white 
flag was hoisted with alacrity. 
The tragic part of this inter- 
ruption was that there were 
no small boats en the beach to 
send out boarding parties, and 
the Bole, recovering his nerve, 
calmly hauled down the white 
flag and opened fire again. 
Shelling by our own flotilla 
soon dreve them away, to the 
chagrin ef the British infantry, 
whe seldem have the oppor- 
tunity of capturing warships, 
Te see their possible prizes 
steam away was almost beyond 
endurance, after all they had 
suffered at the hands ef those 
particular ships. 

Sludka fell one hour and 
fifty minutes after zere. A 
direct hit by a shell on column 
headquarters killed the column 
commander (Major Shepherd), 
eight other ranks,and wounded 
the G.H.Q. liaison officer. The 
latter was conveyed by Bol- 
shevik prisoners, impressed as 
stretcher - bearers, through 
Sludka, en route for the ad- 
vanced dressing station. Pass- 
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ing through the forest, he was 
suddenly thrown, with other 
British wounded, inte the wet 
marshes, by these same bearers, 
when stray shots from wander- 
ing Bolos whistled harmlessly 
overhead. The Russian troops 
escorting the convoy alse fled 
with the bearers, and the few 
remaining British were forced 
to form a defensive line on the 
river side of the marsh, The 
wounded crawled about in 
the filth till found by passing 
British transport men and 
taken safely to the dressing 
station. During the whole of 
this time the forest was full of 
armed and unarmed Poles, and 
eur Russians, the former sur- 
rendering or trying to, and the 
latter refusing help and en- 
deavouring te escape—where, 
one did not quite know. 
Meanwhile the attack on 
Lipovets was in progress, and 
after some oppositien the town 
was taken. Men of “A” 
company of the 45th Battalion 
Reyal Fusiliers were fortunate 
in finding the Belo commander 
of the garrison in his head- 
quarters, and in revenge for 
the death of the popular Shep- 
herd, the wretehed Bolo and 
his staff were promptly de- 
spatched. Priseners, to the 
number of 580, had already 
been rounded up, and more 
drifted in as the minutes 
passed. 

It was now five o’cloeck. The 
news that Seltso was still 
holding eut came te the know- 
ledge ef the new commander 
of this successfulcolumn. His 
desire was te aid in the reduc- 
tion of that village, but the 
shortage of ammunition ren- 
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dered a direct attack impos- 
sible. A flanking mevement 
against Seltso was deeided 
upon. The men were prae- 
tically exhausted. They had 
had ne food that day, having 
sacrificed their rations to carry 
extra ammunition. Tired and 
hungry as they were, though 
cheered by their vietories, the 
column set off aleng anether 
swampy forest track, to aid 
their severely handled com- 
rades outside Seltso. The 
wounded and prisoners they 
took with them. 

Wandering bands ef Beles 
in the forest erganised an 
attack on this column as it 
was crossing @ small river by 
a single plank bridge, The 
situation might have beeome 
critical but fer the action of 
the rearguard, whese deter- 
mined fight cempletely reuted 
the epposition. The Bole pris- 
oners in the column were ab- 
solutely terrified during this 
attack, and throwing aside 
the stores they had been given 
to carry, made a general stam- 
pede into the forest. The ter- 
rible fate ef these whe were 
not subsequently captured ean 
hardly be imagined. When 
the column reached its final 
position, Seltso had fallen, 
and at last the weary troops 
were able to rest with the 
assurance of security. 

The remaining celumn, des- 
tined to take Chudinova, the 
last village im depth in the 
enemy’s position on the left 
bank, met with suecess. By 
strange eoincidence the com- 
mander of this eolumn also 
became a casualty, being 
wounded just after the cap- 
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ture of the place, Two com- 
panies of Russians were left te 
held Chudinova, but their en- 
vironment failed to suit them, 
fer after a shert stay they 
retired the way they had come, 
and the situation had te be 
cleared up by British troops. 
Taken on the whole, the action 
en the left bank was an un- 
doubted success, for though 
our casualties had been heavy, 
we had captured all objectives, 
breken the enemy’s defence, 
and routed his troops. 

The exciting, and at one 
time apparently tragic, event 
of the battle on this bank was 
the less of the officer com- 
manding the whele sector 
(Cel, Davies of the Leicester- 
shire Regiment) with his staff. 
The party was cut off by the 
enemy, who were retiring to 
Sludka in the early stages of 
the battle. The Britishers 
bumped inte a detachment of 
Bole marines, landed frem one 
ef the gunboats, The enemy al- 
lowed them te approach within 
fifty yards, and then epened fire 
with rifles and Lewis guns. 
But the shooting was so er- 
ratic that ne one was hit, 
theugh every one souttled for 
cover. With the Colonel at 
this time were five others—the 
Chaplain of the 45th Battalion 
Royal Fusiliers, the Colonel’s 
Adjutant, an officer inter- 
preter, and two erderlies, A 
serious loss was that of the 
interpreter, when he disap- 
peared a few minutes after 
this ambush, Hearing shout- 
ing in Russian, apparently of 
a@ friendly nature, he went 
forward to investigate, and 
did not return, The remainder, 
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all unable to speak or under- 
stand Russian, deeided to 
mareh northward by compass, 
in an endeavour to join the 
force they had left. Suddenly 
they were fired on in the dense 
forest. Turning, they marched 
eastward. Again they came 
under fire. A westerly direc- 
tien brought precisely the same 
result. The rain now added te 
these pleasant interludes, by 
increasing in imtensity and 
volume. Moving southward, 
the unhappy band encountered 
three Russian soldiers, alse lost 
in the woed, and three Belos, 
whe surrendered with evident 
pleasure. Hopes ef reaching 
Yakolevskoe, the original as- 
sembly srea, were heightened 
by the gestioular desire of one 
of the Belos to guide them 
there. The rough route was 
checked by compass, and the 
party of eleven set out. An 
hour later they found them- 
selves knee-deep in a marsh, 
with Bolo trench-mortar shells 
dropping areund them. 

Nine o’clock in the evening 
and they were still flounder- 
ing about in the slime. Wet 
threugh, hungry and dispir- 
ited, the three officers decided 
te rest for the night on a small 
wooded island in the marsh. 
The Belo priseners were most 
anxieus to please, and, despite 
the wet nature of all vegeta- 
tion, soon produced a fire, and 
dried the socks ef eur ferlorn 
heroes. Tea and army biscuits 
were brought by the Russians, 
Kach officer in turn kept watch 
throughout the leng night. 

All was quiet till five o’eleck 
in the morning. Then bullets 
began to tear through the 
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trees, and the party had to 
move with alacrity. Their 
wanderings continued witheut 
event till midday, when a 
track was discovered, bearing 
fresh hoof-prints, and a tele- 
phone wire. Was it British 
or Bolshevik? Going nerth, 
along the traek, bleed-stained 
bandages and foed were feund. 
The Russians were new firmly 
convinced that the traces were 
those of the enemy. In proof 
ef their contention, they fled 
precipitately inte the forest, 
fellewed by the prisoners. 
Reunding them up occupied 
some considerable time. Their 
only eomment was: ‘'Plenty 
Bole!” 

In this confusion the Chap- 
lain and three ethers beeame 
separated from the Colonel and 
his Adjutant. Luck lay with 
the Church, for the padre fell 
in with some men of his own 
battalion within a few minutes. 
That party searched for some 
hours for the missing Colenel, 
but failed te find him, and 
eventually returned to Yako- 
levskoe, reaching there at ten 
o'clock the same night. 

A similar search for the 
Chaplain was carried on by 
the Colone]. Failure indueed 
@® move in a north-westerly 
direction. Continueus advice 
te “Seurry ” was given by the 
trembling Russians, but as the 
marsh was up te their knees, 
progress was limited to the 
rate ef one mile per hour. 
Dinner was served at half- 
past mine that night. It con- 
sisted ef dry army biscuit and 
sweetened water. Rifie shots, 
however, disturbed the meal, 
and a hasty retreat had to be 
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made from the welcome fire that 
had been set going. Darkness 
descended, and a halt for the 
night was imperative. Sleep 
was out of the question. The 
rain was heavy, and it was 
bitterly eold. Night dragged 
wearily by, and at dawn they 
started eff again through the 
marsh. Suddenly the Colonel, 
with his eyes staring into 
the sky, gave a loud, utterly 
unintelligible ery, Then he 
shouted— 

<“B , there’s the balloon!” 

Far away in the morning 
sky, high abeve the earth, 
swung the observation balloon. 
The Adjutant gurgled with joy 
a8 he observed it. He hastened 
to take a compass-bearing, for 
fear the kite-balloon men might 
suddenly haulit down. So re- 
lieved were our two heroes that 
they promptly sat down to 
break their fast on unsweet- 
ened water and army biscuit— 
the last ef their food supply. 
This meal gave B sufficient 
energy to scale a tall tree, from 
which he leeated both the vil- 
lages of Treitsa and Yakelev- 
skoe, and with renewed hope 
and increased vigour the party 
set off for the latter place. 
The tame Bolo who still clung 
to the two officers proved of 
great value, for, when it came 
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to ferding small streams, he 
carried them over on his sturdy 
baek. As they approached the 
British line, however, a naval 
sentry, somewhat suspicious of 
them, fired a couple of shots. 
The violent gesticulations and 
the subsequent flow of language 
on nearing him convinced him 
of his folly. 

Thereception at headquarters 
of the returned wanderers was 
stupendous. The loyal Russians 
jeined in the eelebrations by 
repeating the words, “War 
finish, plenty scoffem,”’ and 
finally by their persistence 
they attracted notice and were 
generously fed. The Bolo was 
cenveyed to the rear head- 
quarters in a Ford ear, much 
to his astonishment, which 
greatly increased when he was 
handed over to the prisoners’ 
cage. 

Amazing rumours had been 
current in the force as to the 
fate of the party. The Celonel 
had been reported as killed, the 
Adjutant and the Chaplain both 
weunded, and all in the hands 
of theenemy. The Intelligence 
Department had even taken the 
precaution to wire G.H.Q. that 
they had plenty of Bole regi- 
mental commanders and com- 
missars in custody, available 
for immediate exchange. 
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Having successfully ferded 
the river and passed round 
the enemy’s flank, it was 
the fortunate privilege of the 
Selmenga column to assemble 
some hundred yards er more 
in rear of the Bolshevik bat- 


teries. During the long hours 
of waiting before zero, officers 
and men beguiled their tedium 
by creeping close up to the 
guns and listening with mueh 
glee to the raucous com- 
mands of the O.C. battery, 
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followed by the explosion of 
the charge and the tearing 
of the shell through the air 
en route for the British 
trenches. All of them gloated 
ever their probable victims. 
As the particular trenches 
the Bolo was shelling were 
unoccupied, and the men they 
had contained were at that 
moment lying in the wood 
just behind the guns, the 
situation contained some ele- 
ments of humour. Bergson, I 
think, maintains that humour 
lies in the unexpected; but 
the Bolo battery commander 
failed completely te appreciate 
the funny side ef the wild 
rush made fer him at the 
stroke of zero. 

Daring the night mustard- 
and-tear gas-shells had been 
fired into the enemy’s forward 
zone, and as the Bolo respira- 
tors were exceedingly primi- 
tive, the effects had been most 
excellent from our point of 
view. All the prisoners taken 
in the Selmenga weods were 
in an intense lachrymose con- 
dition, and their lamentations 
at being blinded were loud 
and profuse, 

The holding attack, which 
was the motif of this small 
column, was only partially 
successful, The enemy man- 
aged, by his knowledge of 
devious paths in the forest, 
to slip through the thin line 
of British troops. Five hun- 
dred of the defending Bolos 
succeeded in getting away and 
reassembled in the weod pre- 
paratory to making a ceunter- 
attack on Goredok, the second 
village in depth in the zone 
of defence. We shall see what 
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happened te them after having 
followed for a moment the 
fortunes of the column of 
British and Russian troeps 
attacking that second village. 
Posinykoff, M.C., and his 
Russians were attached to this 
eolumn, which had sueceeded 
in getting mountain-guns and 
trench-mortars established in 
the assembly area. Recon- 
naissance shewed a strongly 
entrenched enemy line on a 
cemmanding ridge between 
the edge of the weod and the 
village, From the shelter of 
the trees, the British patrol 
observed the enemy sentries 
pacing te and fro on the 
parapet of the trenches, in 
blissful ignorance of the prox- 
imity of a large hostile force. 
The attack from this quarter 
therefore came as a staggering 
surprise, Sentries and troops 
were too amazed to offer much 
resistance. Posinykoff, with 
enormous strides, was one of 
the first into the trenches. 
It was a heated race as to 
whe should get there first, 
Russians or British. A dead 
heat resulted, theugh the 
enemy was a little teo fius- 
tered to give a definite and 
unbiassed decision. Our men 
were amazed at the agility in 
slaying shown by the Russians. 
Hardly a single Belo officer 
or commissar in that portion 
ef the line survived the fury 
of Posinykoff and his men. 
This pesitien having been 
secured, all the troops moved 
forward without hesitation to 
the village. So rapid was 
their advance that it was 
necessary te curtail the artil- 
lery fire. Bolos in the houses 
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at the western end of Goredek 
proved troublesome, till they 
were thoroughly terrified by 
a trench-mortar barrage, and 
by one hour after zero the 
whole village and its hamlets 
had passed into our possession, 
with three hundred prisoners, 
Large numbers of the enemy 
fled in disorder across the plain 
between the village and the 
Dvina river, the majority escap- 
ing te Borok, though many 
were shet dewn by rifle and 
Lewis-gun fire, A Bolo bat- 
tery of 4:2 guns was still in 
action on the edge ef the 
forest, and a desperate fight 
ensued on the arrival of ene 
of our platoons. Three sepa- 
rate rushes were made to cap- 
ture the guns, but the men 
were met by shells fired at 
point-blank range on. eaeh 
occasion. The battery was 
subsequently captured by an 
outflanking movement, and it 
was found to have been manned 
by a erew of German gunners, 

Defensive preparations were 
in progress when the missing 
Boles from Selmenga appeared 
suddenly at the edge of the 
wood. They emerged in ex- 
tended order, with their rifles 
at the port, and began a steady 
advance on Gorodek, Such a 
magnificent target deserved a 
magnificent reception. Every 
Lewis gun and rifle in the 
British line poured out its 
greatest volume of fire. Ter- 
rific execution was done in the 
advancing line of men. Sud- 
denly they wavered, then 
broke, and fied madly into 
the forest. Reorganising, they 
attempted another attack frem 
the north side of the village, 
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but there they came under 
enfilade fire. This was too 
much for them. Throwing 
down their arms, they ad- 
vanced with their hands high 
above their heads, and four 
hundred of them were taken 
without a murmur. 

During the night and the 
fellowing morning small groups 
ef the enemy eontinued to 
come in from the forest, till 
the total prisoners captured by 
the Goredok column numbered 
750, including one regimental 
and twe battalion commanders, 
The booty included nine field- 
guns, sixteen transport carts 
of the Russian Army, manu- 
faetured in England, sixteen 
machine-guns, and thousands 
of rifles. 

Borok, the ebjective of the 
third column, proved a more 
strenuous task. The enemy 
was on the alert in this line, 
and it was a difficult operation 
to launeh the attack, His fire 
was accurate, and at the outset 
the infantry made slow pro- 
gress, Calls for artillery aesist- 
anee resulted in H,.M.S. Humber 
ledging shells on to the Bolo 
line, and the advance was con- 
tinued. Three valuable officers 
had become casualties, how- 
ever, two being killed, and this 
was @ serious less to the small 
column. Determined fighting 
ensued before three o'clock in 
the afterneen, when the few 
remaining Bolos in Borok sur- 
rendered with two field-guns 
to Majer N of piseatorial 
fame. 

Thus in one day a most 
crushing blow had been de- 
livered at the large forces 
opposing us. Admittedly, the 
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Bolo flotilla had escaped, but 
he had lost on land at least 
3700, killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, out of his 6000 
effectives. Hundreds of the 
enemy were lost in the thick 
woods, and being without food 
must have perished. In the 
loss of guns and equipment he 
had also suffered heavily. We 
had captured eighteen field- 
guns, fifty machine - guns, 
twenty-six hundred rifles, and 
numerous horses, carts, tele- 
phones, and boxes of S.A.A. 
As a fighting force the Bol- 
shevik no longer existed on the 
Dyina, for the remnants of his 
army were completely de- 
moralised, and had retreated 
to Kotlas. 

Ina month he had recovered 
somewhat, and it is interesting 
te read an account of the 
action from his point of view, 
which appeared in the Bol- 
shevik paper, ‘Our War,’ the 
ergan of the political depart- 
ment of the Northern Army, 
dated the 5th of September. 
“A Few can do a Lot” is the 
title of the account, a trans- 
lation of which follows :— 

‘On the 10th of August 
the enemy started an offensive 
on both banks of the Northern 
Dvina, As usual, the White 
Army mob did not act openly, 
but performed a dirty trick in 
trying to outflank our troops. 
In most cases an outflanking 
movement is calculated to 
have a moral effect, which is 
rather a nasty thing, as men 
get nervous and demoralised. 

“The White Guards thought 
that they had already gained 
a victory, but they were badly 
mistaken. The Comrades of 
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Headquarters of the N 
Rifle Brigade, situated about 
14 versts from the outflanking 
column of the enemy, saw . 
that it would be a disaster 
if the enemy broke through 
and developed his success. 
Therefore, at once, every one 
belonging to the Political De- 
partment of the N Rifle 
Brigade Headquarters Com- 
mandant’s troops rapidly armed 
themselves under the leader- 
ship of the Commander of 
Headquarters, Comrade An- 
tropov, and counter-attacked 
the enemy, who were in great 
strength, at least eight com- 
panies, with machine - guns, 
bomb- throwers, and mine- 
throwers. 

‘“*At the same moment the 
comrade sailors of the North 
Dvina flotilla opened a deadly 
artillery fire on the advancing 
enemy. The White Army, 
thinking that our brave fel- 
lows counter-attacking formed 
part of our reserves, hesitated, 
and then started a rapid and 
disorderly retreat. Then our 
horses, rapidly forming «a 
cavalry unit, pushed forward 
and followed the white man. 
Seeing this, the cowardly 
White Guard in a panic, and 
shouting ‘Cavalry!’ fied into 
the wood, throwing away their 
rifles, ammunition, equipment, 
and « lot of bottles of rum. 

“The enemy ran for all he 
was worth into the woods, 
where he perished in swamps; 
while our heroes, not losing a 
man, took quite a few villages 
which previously were held by 
the White, Thus a handful 
of heroes, with the help of 
the comrade sailors, dispersed 
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eight companies of White 
troops and prevented them 
from advancing for three days 
until the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, 

“On the same day and time, 

happenings of a similar char- 
acter took place on the right 
bank of the river, the enemy 
trying to outflank our troops 
here also. He tried a deep 
outflanking movement with 
three columns about 2500 
strong, fully equipped, and 
even with mountain artillery. 
One of the outflanking columns, 
protected by the forest, ap- 
peared in front of the barbed 
wire and trenches which were 
occupied by dismounted cavalry 
of the N Division. 
_, “The cavalry was carrying 
out its duties very inatten- 
tively and allowed the enemy 
to surround the regiment, but 
fighting heroically, the regi- 
ment broke through and 
escaped past the advancing 
hordes, At this time smaller 
numbers of heroes arrived te 
our assistance, namely, the ser- 
vice details to the N Bri- 
gade, at their head their chief, 
Comrade Tabror, and Com- 
missar Klinin, This handful 
of heroes threw themselves 
fearlessly against the enemy, 
marched ten versts, and occu- 
pied the village, where they 
dug in. The enemy, thinking 
them to be our reinforcements, 
did not dare to continue his 
advance, satisfying himself in 
sending out a squadron of 
planes which bombed our 
heroes with bombs and gas 
mines. 

“ Afterwards the enemy be- 
gan firing at the village with 
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heavy artillery. Regardless of 
ali this, our supply heroes held 
the village. 

“In this way two small 


‘parties gave the ginger Eng- 


lishman and the White Guard 
filth a sound thrashing, so that 
these oversea pig-dogs do not 
dare to show their noses up to 
now. This is what happens if 
one keeps control. It gives a 
good hiding to rude black- 
guards, 

“Let them not think that 
with their lowdown outflank- 
ing movements they can con- 
quer us. No! Great is the 
power and might of the 
Soldiers of the Red Army. 

“Comrades of the Red 
Army, take an example from 
your supply heroes. Learn 
from them. They did splendid 
work, and proved that, besides 
the knowledge of using the 
pen and supplying troops with 
baked bread, they can, in a 
critical moment, regardless of 
their lives, throw themselves 
against the superior forces of 
the enemy in an attack, and 
make them run away in panic, 

“With more of this kind of 
fighter it would not take long 
to deal with the filthy White 
Guard dirt. 

‘‘ Honour and glory to the 
heroes of Brigade Headquarters 
Department of Supplies.” 


The Editor of ‘Our War,’ in 
a footnote to this effusion, 
says :— 

“Extremely glad for the 
correspondence of Comrade 
Gidrassow, who tries to draw 
the picture as it was. This 
kind of correspondence is most 
important and useful. Only in 
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this way can we learn the 
reasons of our defeat and the 
preventive steps to take in 
future. 

“Tt is not possible, it seems, 
to sit in the trenches like 
moles in a hole and wait for 
the Englishman to come and 
eut usintwo. Something else 
is needed. We know the 
places where flanking move- 
ments are possible. 

‘‘Comrades, we must learn 
from them not to be outflanked. 
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Organisation of communication 
with the rear is very -im- 
portant. 

‘Be on your guard, and think 
how to win.”—THE EDITOR. 


Comment is superfluous. One 
wenders whether Comrade 
Gidrassow was the publicity 
agent of the heroic Brigade 
Headquarters Department of 
Supplies, or if he happened to 
discover the abandoned jars of 
rum. 


(To be continued.) 
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BUBB DODINGTON. 


‘DULCE et decorum est pro 
patria mori,” says the poet. 
He might have added, with 
equal truth, that to live for 
the fatherland is neither sweet 
nor comely. They who live 
for the fatherland are wont 
also to live on the fatherland. 
‘Service is obligation, and 
obligation implies return,” says 
Bubb Dodington, summing up 
in these few candid werds the 
purpose which has inspired 
politicians ever since popular 
government was _ invented. 
Dodington, indeed, faithfully 
respected the ancient tradition 
of his eraft; his example has 
been piously followed by those 
who came after him; and if we 
would understand the strange 
precesses by which the desti- 
nies of our country are con- 
trolled to-day, we cannot do 
better than study the industri- 
ous fruitless career of him who 
followed the trade of states- 
manship for nearly half a 
century without losing sight 
of quarter-day, and who fin- 
ally adopted for his own 
Rabelais’ motto: Ht tout pour 
la trippe. 

George Bubb! was born in 
1691, with five boreughs in 
his mouth. His father, Jere- 


mish, said to have been a Wey- 
mouth apothecary, was lucky 
enough to marry Mary, the only 
sister of George Dodington, a 
Dorsetshire squire. The good 
fortune of the father descended 
tenfold to the son. He was 
brought up as became his 
unele’s heir, from Winchester 
went to Exeter College, Ox- 
ford, where he won an easy 
reputation as a poet, was re- 
turned to Parliament by George 
Dodington’s own borough of 
Winchelsea when he was no 
more than twenty-three, and a 
year later set out for Spain as 
Envoy Extraordinary, that he 
might see the world and thus 
prepare for the “statesman- 
ship” which was to be his 
trade. Nor was his time wasted. 
If he learned nothing else at 
Madrid, he learned, in conflict 
with Alberoni, the ease and 
value of political corruption, 
which solved differences of 
epinion far more speedily than 
argument ever could have 
done. 

For George Bubb service 
abroad was but an interlude. 
After two years’ sojourn at 
Madrid he resumed the duties 
of member for Winchelsea, 
and warmly espoused the 


1 When Browning wrote a ‘‘ parleying ” with him, Bubb Dodington was fading 


into forgetfulness, 
which all can understand— 


The ‘‘parleying,” partially intelligible, ends as a couplet, 


**folks see but one 


Fool more, as well as knave, in Dodington.” 


In ‘Patriot and Place-Hunter’ (London: John Lane), Mr Lloyd Sanders has 
gathered together all that ever need be known about this master of intrigue, 
and has commented upon it with the wisdom that comes of wide reading and a 
balanced judgment. 
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cause of Walpole. In 1720 
the death of his uncle made 
him the master of a large 
fortune and of the five bor- 
oughs, which conferred upon 
him, during a long life, place 
and influence and power, And 
the death of his uncle brought 
him something more than 4 
ready-made position in poli- 
tics: it ensured him a change 
of name. Henceforth he was 
to bs known as Dodington, 
and the memory of Jeremiah, 
his offending father, should be 
as far as possible wiped out, 
Alas! the Bubb that was in 
him died hard, The satirists 
among his enemies—and his 
enemies were not few—did 
their best to perpetuate it, 
and as Bubb, Bubo, or even 
Bubington, was he known 
“until the end. 

When he emerged from the 
chrysalis of Bubb into the 
butterfly (or moth) that was 
Dodington, he was assuredly 
possessed of many advantages. 
Wealth was his in abundance, 
and the estate of Eastbury, 
where he spent £140,000 in 
finishing his unele’s house, 
gave him a dignity and im- 
portance which were felt far 
beyond the boundaries of his 
own county. However ill- 
chesen his friends may have 
been, he had a true gift of 
hospitality. He delighted to 
fill Eastbury, and afterwards 
La Trappe, his famous villa 
at Hammersmith, with guests 
and sycophants, and no slur 
Was ever cast upon the quality 
of his Burgundy. His taste 
in decoration was opulent 
rather than refined. He had 
@ natural love of marble 
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pillars and columns of lapis 
lazuli, of costly furniture and 
Greek statues, And yet even 
in his splendour a kind of 
tawdriness was always inter- 
vening, as though Bubb was 
still looking over the shoulder 
of Dodington. His own state- 
bed, for instance, a glory of 
Eastbury, was surrounded by 
a carpet embroidered in geld 
and silver, which betrayed its 
origin from old coats, waist- 
coats, and breeches, by the im- 
pregnable testimony of pockets, 
button-holes, and loops. The 
breeches, turned to the purpose 
of ornament, were typical of 
his character. ‘See! sportive 
Fate,” writes Pope, 


‘to punish awkward pride 
Bids Bubo build, and sends him such a 
guide : 
A standing sermon, at each year’s ex- 
pense, 
That never coxcomb reached magni- 
ficence.” 


His wit was better than his 
taste. His reputation for this, 
the rarest of all gifts, which 
envious Time does not preserve, 
is well founded upon the evi- 
dence of his fees, Horace 
Walpole, who had no reason to 
love him, admits that Lord 
Hervey and Dodington “were 
the only two he ever knew 
who were always aiming at 
wit, and generally found it,” 
and surely the specimen, which 
he quotes—a translation of the 
motto on the eaps of the 
soldiers of the Hanoverians, 
vestigia nulla retrorsum, ‘ they 
never mean to go back”—is 
vastly to his credit. Unfor- 
tunately for his memory, his 
diary is utterly devoid of the 
one quality in which he ex- 
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celled. He displays in it no 
glimmer of his wit, and being a 
politician he had no hint of 
humour. It is true that Pope 
dismisses him as “‘a half-wit.” 
‘“‘T wonder not,” he writes to 
Swift, “that Bubb paid you 
no sort of civility while he was 
in Ireland. He is too much of 
a half-wit to love a true-wit, 
and teo much half honest to 
esteem any entire merit.” But 
so sincere was Pope in his 
hatred of Dodington, that he 
shrank from his friendly ap- 
proach. “TI hope, and I think, 
he hates me too,” said he, “and 
I will do my best to make him. 
He is so insupportably insolent 
in his civility to me when he 
meets me at one third place, 
that I must affront him to be 
rid of it.” However, in Pope’s 
despite, Dodington still stands 
ameng the wits, and ambitious 
as he was to write verses him- 
self, he took a simple delight in 
the society of poets. He was 
constantly on the look-out for 
talent, and it was part of his 
coxcomb’s magnificence to play 
the patron’s part, There was 
nothing he loved so much as 
a dedication, and all were wel- 
come at Hastbury who would 
sing its owner’s praise. Some- 
times his importunity met 
with rebuff, and one failure at 
least was fortunate for him. 
He solicited in vain the friend- 
ship of Samuel Johnson, and 
thus escaped an encounter 
which would not have flattered 
him, Had the two met in Bos- 
well’s presence, we should be the 
richer for half a dozen pages. 
But Dodington could never 
have cajoled the Philosopher 
with the skill of John Wilkes, 
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and Johnson would have toler- 
ated his coxcombry as little as 
he would have borne with his 
inveterate Whiggishness. 

If he missed Johnson, he 
attached to him, even in 
undying print, two such great 
men as Henry Fielding and 
James Thomson. Truly Field- 
ing was not on oath when he 
wrote his poem, “Of True 
Greatness,” and yet it cannot 
have been a happy memory 
to him. With a lavish hand 
he covered in flattery the 
trafficker in boroughs, Let 


us hope that the genius of 


satire came to his aid when he 
penned these lines— 


‘¢ Some greatness in myself perhaps I 
view ; 

Not that I write, but that I write to 
you.” 


This is bad enough, and the 
eulogy becomes grosser as it 
is more precise. With yet 
greater effrontery Fielding 
celebrates his patron’s poeems— 


** Yourself th’ unfashionable lyre have 
strung, 

Have own’d the Muses and their 
darling young. 

All court their favour when by all 
approved ; 

E’en virtue, if in fashion, would be 
loved. 

You for their sakes with fashion dare 
engage, 

Meecenas you in no Augustan age.” 


And those lines were bound 
up in the same work which 
contained a supreme master- 
piece of irony —‘ Jonathan 
Wild’! 

If some there were who 
doubted his pretension to wit, 
all were agreed that he was 
a coxcomb, He lived pom- 
pously and on parade. His 
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clothes had the same sort of 
magnificence as his houses. 
Wherever he went he was 
pointed out with the finger 
rather of ridicule than of re- 
spect. Chesterfield, who was 
quicker than any of his con- 
temporaries to distinguish be- 
tween the true and the false 
in life and manners, gave him 
an eminence in coxcombry. 
“With submission to my Lord 
Rochester,” he wrote, “God 
made Dodington the coxcomb 
he is ; mere human means could 
not have broughtit about. He 
is a coxcomb superior to his 
parts, though his parts are 
superior to almost anybody’s. 
He is thoroughly convinced of 
the beauty of his person, which 
cannot be worse than it is 
without deformity.” As Wal- 
pole allows him wit, so Chester- 
field allows him parts, and then 
confesses that “what it is 
difficult for him to do, he even 
overrates his own parts.” He, 
in truth, was no common cox- 
comb, ‘Common coxcombs,” 
says Chesterfield, “hope to 
impose upon others more than 
they impose upon themselves ; 
Dodington is sincere, nay, 
moderate: for he thinks still 
ten times better of himself 
than he owns, Blest cox- 
comb!” 

The fine irony of this pas- 
sage pictures us Dodington as 
he was, Of what use were wit 
and parts, if they were not 
protected from ridicule and 
contempt by judgment and 
discretion? Yet there was 
something heroicin Dodington’s 
accepting the réle of coxcomb 
put upon him by Providence. 
He triumphed over the obstacles 
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of mind and body. He was 
very fat. Horace Walpole’s 
brother, Ned, said he was 
“grown of less consequence 
and more weight,” and cor- 
pulence and coxcombry do not 
agree. He was, moreover, of 
those who, living in the world 
and pretending to omniscience, 
understood nothing. Shel- 
barne, a not unkindly witness, 
describes him as “‘a man who 
passed his life with great men 
whom he did not know, and 
in the midst of affairs which 
he never comprehended.” Yet 
with him, says Shelburne, it 
was impossible to formaliser, 
When Shelburne reminded him 
of a piece of base conduct, 
Dodington replied: ‘ Well, 
when did you know anybody 
get out of a great scrape but 
by a great lye.” How could 
he fail to disarm criticism, 
for the moment, by so open 
a confession ? 

So it came about that he 
was one of those unfortunate 
people whom, in Hervey’s 
phrase, ‘‘it was the fashion to 
abuse and ungenteel to be seen 
with.” In spite of his ambition 
and pertinacity, he had a rare 
gift of displeasing, a gift for 
which his boroughs alone were 
some sort of compensation. His 
attack upon politics was thus 
rendered more difficult, and yet 
his spirit was undaunted. At 
any rate, he possessed one 
quality which always stands 
& politician in good stead,—he 
was wholly devoid of principles, 
prejudices, and convictions. He 
called himself a Whig, as the 
most of his contemporaries did, 
and he was an apt pupil of the 
Devil, the first of his kind. 
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Bat had the Tories been strong 
enough, he would willingly 
have served them, and he 
made more than one attempt 
at a coalition, Backed by 
no principles, harbouring no 
Opinions, he could be loyal 
neither to himself nor to the 
associates whom he could not 
honestly call friends. Han- 
bury- Williams hit him off in a 
few lines— 


‘* To no one party, no one man, 
Not to his ownself tight, 
For what he voted for at noon, 
He rail’d against at night.” 


Nevertheless there remained 


the boroughs— 


** One-half of Winchelsea is mine, 
And so’s Bridgewater too ; 
Poole, as you know, my wash-pot is, 
O’er Wells I cast my shoe.” 


It was natural, then, that 
at the outset he should follow 
the fortunes of Walpole. He 
saw that Minister safely en- 
trenched in office, as he thought, 
for the term of his natural life, 
and the hope of profit followed 
his inclination. He heaped 
Walpole with flatteries in 
exchange for honours and 
emoluments. He was made 
a Lord of the Treasury and 
Clerk of the Polls in Ireland, 
a pleasant sinecure which he 
kept until the end of his life. 
It is characteristic of him that 
on one of his rare visits to the 
country which gave him an 
income he posed as a patriot, 
and in the true spirit of the 
coxcomb arrayed himself in a 
suit made of Irish material, 
Swift was quick with the re- 
tort that ‘the Irish Parlia- 
ment made him a present of 
seven or eight hundred a year 
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for laying out forty or fifty 
shillings on Irish stuff.” Not 
content with supporting Wal- 
pole, by a stroke of the ill- 
fortune which never deserted 
him, in 1726 he composed a 
poem in the Minister’s honour, 
and set his devotion irrevoc- 
ably upon paper. A year later 
he had ratted, and one un- 
fortunate line—‘“in power a 
servant, out of power a fiend” 
—slung to him through all his 
life. Even if the world had 
been willing to forget it, Pope 
would not let it fall inte obli- 
vien, and at each new piece 
of treachery Dodington. was 
reminded of it. 

Dodington’s obsequiousness 
to Walpole lasted until the 
death of George I., when he 
prematurely transferred his 
flattery, his devotion, and his 
beroughs to Sir Spencer 
Compton, whom all the world 
marked down as Walpole’s suc- 
cessor. Leicester House, which 
once seemed like a desert, was 
packed from morning to night, 
“like the ‘Change at noon,” 
said an observer. ‘‘But Sir 
Robert Walpole,” as Hervey 
tells us, “walked through 
those reoms as if they had 
been still empty; his presence, 
which used to make a crowd 
wherever he appeared, now 
emptied every corner he 
turned to, and the same 
people who were officiously a 
week ago clearing the way 
to flatter his prosperity, were 
now getting out of it to 
avoid sharing his disgrace.” 
In politics it is ever the 
same — “farewell goes out 
sighing”; and Dodington was 
among the first to smile a 
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welcome to Sir Spencer probity and honour, I am 
Compton. As usual, he over- thoroughly charmed with the 


played his part, He showed 
himself base where he hoped 
to be cunning; and when 
Walpole returned instantly 
to the councils of the new 
king, after Sir Spencer’s piti- 
fal failure, Dodington was 
driven into opposition, and 
‘became the more bitterly ran- 
corous because he knew that 
he was unforgiven. 

If he could no longer assail 
Walpole with his flattery, he 
soon found another and, as 
he thought, a more profitable 
object of worship. The King’s 
son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
soon followed his father to 
England, and in accord with 
a settled practice set up a 
rival court of his own. Dod- 
ington was among the first to 
bow the knee to the new 
prince, and was presently re- 
warded by being appointed 
adviser and first Minister. 
The letter, in which he an- 
nounced his good intentions 
and sketched his simple hopes 
for the future, is cited by Mr 
Sanders, and is characteristic 
ofits author. “I have set my 
whole heart,” wrote Doding- 
ton, “on your happiness, but 
I place it in your glory, and 
this last in the welfare of our 
country. To see that life and 
gaiety, which makes you the 
delight of all that are near 
you, corrected by a severe 
probity and rigid honour, 
makes me every day bless my 
good fortune and your par- 
tiality to me; but when I 
consider the happiness of 
millions ene day flowing from 
you, as the effect of that 


prespect, and am proud to own 
that your good opinion does 
give one a pleasure that the 
friendship of a private man 
could not give.” The sincerity 
of the last sentence is at least 
unquestioned. The friendship 
of any man was as nothing in 
Dodington’s eyes, unless it 
could bring him wealth and 
preferment. And he cared not 
a jot how thickly he plastered 
his victims with vain eulogy, 
if only he might use them for 
his own purpose. To the 
Prince the gabble abont glory 
and probity and honour was 
probably unintelligible. He 
looked upon Dodington with a 
sternly practical eye. He was 
not at the pains to spell his 
name correctly, and in his 
illiterate letters addressed him 
as Dorrington, But he feund 
him and his wealth useful, and 
thought it a clear proof of his 
folly that one day he was able, 
in Shelburne’s phrase, to 
“touch him” for £5000. Thus 
for a while the ill-balanced 
friendship lasted. The Prince 
and his satellite were neigh- 
bours ss well as friends, and 
Dodington had received the 
last gratification of a key, 
which should admit him, when 
he would, to Carlton House. 
The quarrel came soon, as it 
was bound to come, since not 
even the Prinee could have 
confidence in the man who had 
already turned against one 
benefactor, and interested con- 
spirators intensified the dis- 
trust, Nor was the discarded 
favourite permitted to go 
quietly away. His fall was 
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duly advertised by the shrubs 
which were planted between 
his house and the | Prince’s 
garden, and by the changed 
locks of Carlton House. 

No resource, then, was left 
for Dodington save to crawl 
back in all humility to Wal- 
pole. He was received with 
severity, and went obediently to 
heel. “As to what you said,” 
Walpole told Hervey in 1735, 
‘‘about my enemies being great 
with impunity, I have told 
Dodington this very morning 
that I will no longer bear his 
shuffling, fast-and-loose con- 
duct, and will rather risk the 
entering into the next session 
of Parliament with a majority 
only of forty or fifty than 
go on in this way. I desired, 
therefore, we might understand 
one another, and he has, with 
the greatest submission, pro- 
mised everything I could re- 
quire with regard to his future 
good behaviour.” Walpole’s 
righteous insolence, which 
might have angered a better 
man, left Dodington unscathed. 
He merely pocketed his pride 
and doubled his resentment, and 
while he served Walpole openly 
he lost no opportunity of fight- 
ing against him in secret. He 
showed great skill and per- 
tinacity in organising opposi- 
tions, and it was not his fault 
that none of them succeeded. 
He acted for a while as the 
Dake of Argyle’s spaniel, and 
when in 1742 Walpole fell 
from power he was loudest in 
his insults to the ruined Minis- 
ter. Sir Robert was content 
to dismiss ‘‘ Mr Dodington, who 
had ealled his administration 
infamous, as a person of great 
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self-mortification, who, for six- 
teen years, had condescended 
to bear part of the odium,” 
So he sank in the public 
esteem, and in spite of his 
boroughs was compelled always 
to be in the minority, because 
no majority would accept him, 
At the first report of Culloden, 
says Horace Walpole, he “ came 
out with an illumination; so 
pretty, that I believe he had it 
by him, ready for any occasion.” 
A few years later he is pic- 
tured as “‘so reduced as to be 
relapsing into virtue,” And 
then in 1749, by a supreme 
stroke of luck, the Prince of 
Wales called him to his councils 
again. Once more he became 
one of the band of conspirators 
at Carlton House, who framed 


their mimic cabinets and 
dreamed of what they would 
deo when the King died, 


Dodington was triumphant, 
and more frankly obsequious 
than ever. At last he had won 
the position and the influence 
which he had yearned for, and 
he was determined not to lose 
them. So proud was he of his 
place, so highly flattered by 
the honour done him, that he 
sat him down to compose a 
Diary, which is a document of 
surpassing value, and which 
displays in his true and lasting 
colours the complete politician. 
Lord Charlemont described it 
as “the statesman’s cabinet 
unlocked,” and the description 
is precisely accurate, if we put 
“politician” for “‘ statesman.” 
How the Diary came to be 
published is no less interesting 
than its cynical contents. Ded- 
ingten’s papers passed through 
the hands of Thomas Wyndham, 
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who died in 1777, to Henry 
Penruddocke Wyndham, with 
& request “not to print or pub- 
lish any of them, but those that 
are proper to make publick, and 
such only as may, in some de- 
gree,do honour to his memory.” 
Now, Henry Penruddocke 
Wyndham was a gentleman 
who lacked neither ingenuity 
nor candour, He admits at 
once that Dodington’s conduct 
is proved by the Diary to “have 
been wholly directed by the 
base motives of avarice, vanity, 
and selfishness.” How, then, 
should its publication do honour 
to Dodington’s memory? It 
depends wholly upon the mean- 
ing which we attach to Dod- 
ington’s sense of honour. The 
Editor makes no concealment 
of his own opinien, and he 
asks himself the question: 
“How could I, with such 
sentiments of the Diary, ven- 
ture to publish it, consistent 
with the clauses in the will?” 
He coneludes from the eare 
with which the Diary is copied 
out, that Dodington designed 
it for publication, and further 
meant it as an apolegy for his 
political conduct. In other 
words, he assumed that Dod- 
ington himself saw nothing 
dishonoursble in his Diary, and 
though he did not agree with 
Dodington’s estimate of the 
work, he felt bound to sacrifice 
his own judgment. “The pre- 
judices, perhaps, of education,” 
says he ingenuously, ‘have 
instilled in my mind ideas 
of honour very different 
from those of his lordship, 
which— 
‘ putavi 
Stultus ego huic nostre similes,’” 
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It is an ingenious defence, which 
we may accept or not as we 
please, and Wyndham does not 
strengthen it by pretending 
that the Diary may inculcate 
a useful lesson; that, in fact, 
‘‘the country gentlemen, in 
particular, may learn from it, 
that they have as much to 
dread from those who are in 
pursuit of power as from those 
in actual possession of it; from 
those who are, hopefully, work- 
ing in the cold climate ef 
disappointment as from those 
who are luxuriously basking in 
the sunshine of enjoyment.” 
That the career of Dodington 
is an awful warning is true 
enough, It is true also that 
the warning has not been of 
the slightest service in purify- 
ing the morals of politicians. 
And though, when he printed 
the Diary, Henry Penruddocke 
Wyndham gave us a document 
of great value, it cannot be 
said that he did honour to his 
victim’s memory. 

In Dodington’s Diary, as I 
have said, we see the complete 
politician displayed, with all 
his cunning, all his immorality, 
all his indifference. If any of 
the egoists who to-day mis- 
govern the country had the 
candour to expose their method 
and ambition, they would use 
the same terms as served the 
ingenious Dodington. They 
have not the candour, and, as 
far as we know, none of them 
has set down upon paper a 
faithful record of his misdeeds. 
But here is Dodington as our 
guide, and what he did we 
may be sure his successors are 
doing, if with less than his 
energy and resolution, with the 
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best gifts they can summon to 
the task. Never once, then, 
did a thought of his country 
or @ scruple of conscience dis- 
turb him. He knew only one 
aim, the advancement of 
Dodington, and one means, the 
discomfiture of Dodington’s 
rivals. He was always talking 
of action, and he dealt in 
nothing but speech. As far as 
touched him, the government 
of the country was carried on 
by interminable arguments, 
held with those in whose hands 
lay the distribution of offices. 
It mattered not a jot what this 
man or that did when he got 
into office, it mattered a vast 
deal who got into office. The 
complete politician, then as 
now, was handicapped by no 
principles, no opinions, no 
prejudices. Dodington had as 
little humour as honour— 
humour is a quality fatal to 
politicians—and he saw nothing 
ridiculous in his shiftings and 
turnings, in his constant eaves- 
dropping at the backstairs. 
The more secrets he knew the 
better for him, as he might 
turn them against his friends, 
if he were encumbered with 
such things, and make up in 
blackmail what he wanted in 
sagacity. When he was out 
for the hundred and fiftieth 
time the world laughed at him, 
and laughed especially at the 
gravity of his demeanour. So 
well did he play his losing 
game that at last nobody would 
be led by him, and yet, like 
the true artist that he was, he 
still followed his dreary craft 
for its own sake, though he 
must have known that nothing 
short of earthquakes and the 
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deaths of kings could advance 
him. 

He makes no pretence of 
taking interest in the affairs 
of Great Britain. He was 
living and plotting through 
those great years in which the 
elder Pitt was establishing the 
British Empire all the world 
over, and the triumph of Eng- 
land did not for an hour 
disturb his sedulous intrigue. 
He does not mention Plassey 
or Quebec. If the names of 
Clive and Wolfe were ever 
borne to his ears, they were 
speedily forgotten. He was 
far too busy arguing with 
Ministers about his past ser- 
vices to show any interest in 
the victories of our British 
arms. He thought his duty 
accomplished when he had 
done his best to exclude Pitt 
from the management of 
affairs, If he had had his 
way we should have muddled 
through to hopeless disaster 
under the auspices of New- 
castle, and Dodington would 
have thought the world well 
lost if only the ruins had 
struck him the proud Treasurer 
of the Navy. At any rate, he 
was furious when Pitt was 
given his golden opportunity, 
and not a crumb of ecemfort 
was thrown to him. Nothing 
shows his true character more 
clearly than his comment 
upon Pitt’s happy accession 
to power. “Thus ended 
this attempt,” he writes 
in his Diary, “to deliver the 
King from hands he did not 
like.” It mattered not to 
the politician that those hands 
presently saved England. 

His Diary is one of those docu- 
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ments which can never dis- 
appoint us. He discloses all that 
he said and thought with a can- 
dour which no other politican 
has equalled. From the very 
beginning of his second period 
of service under the Prince, 
Dodington settled down com- 
fortably to that which he loved 
best—a life of cunning. If 
there were nobody to plot 
against, he would plot against 
himself rather than be idle. 
Happily for him, his enemies 
gave him plenty todo, When 
the Prince—in 1749—offered 
him “the full return of his 
favour,” he was overjoyed. It 
is true, that for the moment he 
held office under Pelham, to 
whom he was pledged. - But as 
he knew no loyalty, so he 
speedily invented an excuse. 
“I saw the country in so 
dangerous a condition,” he told 
Pelham, “and found myself 
incapable te contribute to its 
relief and so unwelcome to 
attempt it, that I thought it 
misbecame me to receive great 
emoluments from a country 
whose service I could not, and 
if I could I should not, be 
suffered to promote,” The 
ingenuity of the excuse is ad- 
mirable, and Dodington went 
down to Kew, proudly conscious 
ef an act of high naselfishness. 
If he had renounced office, he 
had renounced it willingly, and 
the kindness of the Prince, 
who “often admitted him to 
the honour of supping with 
him,” was sufficient reward. 
The Prince marched boldly 
from words to deeds, and 
offered Dodington £2000 a 
year. The offer was not 
serious. The Prince was far 
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more likely to “touch” his 
adviser than to pay him. 
Bat Dodington was always a 
stickler for form, and he 
humbly desired to stand upen 
the establishment without any 
salary, with the sole condition 
that he should take what the 
Prince designed for him when 
he should be king. The Prince, 
not a whit below Dodington as 
@ comedian, solemnly assured 
him that, while it well became 
him to make the offer of vol- 
untary service, it did not be- 
come him te accept it. And 
then they fellto bargaining. In 
truth, their favourite pastime 
was to cut up the skin before 
the bear was killed! As soon 
as the King died, Dodiagton 
was to have a peerage, with 
the management of the House 
of Lords, and the seals of 
Secretary of State for the 
Southern Province. So splen- 
did was the prospect that 
he cared not a jot whether 


he was paid his salary 
or not, He beguiled the time 
spent at Kew pleasantly 


enough in devising comfortable 
plans for himself and _ his 
friends, and in praying that 
the King might be speedily 
removed to a@ still more ex- 
alted sphere. 

His good fortune did not 
escape envy. Enemies sprang 
up in the very household of the 
Prince himself. A rancorous 
pamphlet charged him—the 
blameless Dodington—with in- 
truding into the family to cre- 
ate differences. His righteous 
indignation was unbounded, 
When he was urged to come to 
an explanation with the Prince, 
his air of startled innocence 
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suggested that he had never 
inspired a pamphlet in his life, 
that he knew nothing about 
the act of undermining a col- 
league. He cajoled, he impor- 
tuned, he plotted with Lord 
Middlesex or with any other 
who would listen to him, he 
pleaded his own unworthiness. 
“Every one had their faults,” 
he said; “I might be vain, I 
might be high, and yet mean 
very well, and be made very 
useful,” There speaks the true 
Dodington, who, in what he 
called “transacting business,” 
was indefatigable. He was 
ready toe spend days, even 
weeks, in talk, and if he did 
not convince his interleeutors, 
he must surely have bored 
them. How long the Prince’s 
patience would have endured 
the garrulity of his humble 
servitor we do not know, fer 
the argument was abruptly 
brought to a sudden end by 
his death. 

Thus, in a moment, Doding- 
ton’s vision of peerages, ribbons, 
and secretaryships of state 
vanished into thin air, and he 
was left friendless and alone, 
That he might serve the 
Prince, he had angered the 
King and deserted Pelham. 
Yet he was neither dismayed 
nor abashed. He composed a 
funeral oration upon his 
master and himself, which 
Horace Walpole called Bubb 
de tristibus, and which he cer- 
tainly did not intend should 
bloom and wither in obscurity. 
“We have lost the delight 
and ornament of the age he 
lived in,” thus he wrote of 
the Prince, with whom he had 
been eagerly anticipating his 
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father’s death; ... ‘*we have 
lost the refuge of private dis- 
tress, the balm of the afflicted 
heart, the shelter of the miser- 
able against the fury of private 
calamity; the arts, the graces, 
the anguish, the misfortunes 
ef society have lost their 
patron and their remedy. I 
have lost my protector, my 
companion, my friend that 
loved me, that condescended 
to hear, to communicate, to 
share in all the pleasures and 
pains of the human heart, 
where the social affections and 
emetions of the mind only 
presided, without regard to 
the infinite disproportion of 
our rank and_ condition,” 
With much more to the 
same purport. And having 
disburdened his soul, he 
looked about him for a fresh 
patron, a fresh occasion of 
intrigue. His task was not 
easy. So far he had never 
been faithful to the trust 
reposed in him, He had in- 
sulted Walpole, he had in- 
sulted Pelham, he had sided 
with the Prince against his 
father. At the very moment 
of the Prinece’s death he had 
been busy with a project which 
taxed to the full even his 
ingenuity. This was nothing 
less than a union between the 
independent Whigs and the 
Tories. The new Party, 
sketched by Dodington’s san- 
guine mind, was to ‘‘renounce 
all tincture of Jacobitism, and 
offer short but constitutional 
and revolutional principles.” 
Only a true politician could 
invent such principles as those 
—principles which were at 
once “constitutional and rev- 
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olutional”; and Dodington 
must have smiled with an 
inward satisfaction as he 
wrote the words, He thought, 
moreover, that “there were 
good grounds to hope for a 
happy issue.” And then the 
Prince died. And what could 
Dodingten do but exclaim: 
“Father of mercy, Thy hand, 
that wounds, alone ean save!” 

It will be seen that his hope 
—to unite the incompatibles, to 
abolish principles at a stroke— 
is the hope which has inspired 
all politicians who have lived 
and plotted since the time of 
Dodington. It inspires the 
eminent statesmen who rule us 
to-day. If only constitutional 
meant the same thing as re- 
volutional, there would be no 
more strife, and the best and 
wisest of Prime Ministers, who- 
ever he be, might be tenant for 
life of his high office. But 
Dodington’s plot of a new 
party failed, as such plots 
always fail, and he had done 
nothing more than make a new 
crop of enemies, Neither his 
spirit nor his resource deserted 
him. He swore eternal fidelity 
to the widewed Princess, and 
went straight off to Pelham, 
offering him his allegiance, 
and his interest, and _ his 
boroughs on certain terms. 
The position was simple 
enough. “As I was now,” 
wrote Dodington, “entirely 
free from engagements, I was 
sincerely desirous of Mr Pel- 
ham’s favour and friendship, if 
he would accept of my friend- 
ship and attachment; if, then, 
he would accept of my services, 
he might, under proper con- 
ditions, command my interest, 
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and in that case nobody would 
be more welcome to me at 
Weymouth than Mr Ellis.” 
Cynicism cannot go further 
than this. Of principles, 
Opinions, patriotic aims, Dod- 
ington knew nothing. Pelham 
had a place or two to sell, and 
Dodingten had a handful of 
boreughs—the currency which 
could purchase them. And 
the old comedy went on again, 
transferred to another stage. 
Both parties were willing to do 
business, and a bargain might 
easily have been struck, if only 
the King had not been ob- 
durate. He was not a poli- 
tician in the true sense. He 
had been affronted by Doding- 
ten, and he was very angry. 
He would not forgive the man 
who had encouraged his son in 
rebellion. When Dedington 
appeared at Court the King 
asked Pelham what brought 
him thither. Pelham replied, 
“to show his duty, and that he 
wished to live in his favour.” 
‘No,’ said the King, ‘‘there has 
been too much of that already.” 
However, the conversations 
continued without any result 
for some three years. Doding- 
ton was truculent and obse- 
quious by turns. When the 
Princess taxed him with dis- 
loyalty to her, he said that “in 
politicks we must act in some 
way or other, and we cannot 
cease action for a time and 
then take it up again.” That 
such a man should use the 
word “action” at all is absurd, 
and yet why should he under- 
rate his services, when he would 
“undertake to chuse five mem- 
bers for the present Ministry 
without putting them to a 
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shilling expense or desiring 
them te make a single tide- 
waiter”? Pelham escaped 
from Dodington’s importunity 
by death alone, and left him 
and his grievances and his 
threats to his brother, the 
Duke of Newcastle. The 
Duke and Dodington were per- 
feetly well matched, Hach 
wanted to get as much as he 
could out of the other. The 
Duke knew how handsome 
Dodington’s proceedings had 
been, and Dodington blandly 
reminded the Dake that “there 
were few who could give the 
King six members for nothing.” 
For nothing, said he! Yet 
for nothing he would stir 
neither hand nor foot. Every 
“action” which he performed 
had its price, and mounted in 
value like the Sibylline books. 
He was not one to forget 
‘marketable ware,” When, to 
serve the King, he took part in 
the Bridgewater election, the 
sum of money he had spent 
there rose in the course of a 
few months from £2000 to 
£3400, and finally reached the 
respectable figure of £4000. 
And then, as if to increase 
the value of his sacrifice, he 
had the impudence to deplore 
the corruption of the voters. 
He solemnly regrets the days 
which were “‘spent in the in- 
famous and disagreeable com- 
pliance with the low habits 
of venal wretches,” Thus the 
politician always deplores the 
manners and morals of the 
electors, whom his own greed 
and cunning have corrupted. 
The hypocrisy is an uglier 
sin than the greed, and you 
may match them both to-day 
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candidates still flatter the 


venal wretches on the plat- 
form at the top ef their voice, 
and then in the intimacy of 
colleagues paint them in their 
true colours. As for Doding- 
ton, he liked neither the 
wretches nor their low habits, 
He gladly tolerated them be- 
eause, with an energy which in 
another cause might have been 
admirable, he was determined 
to make some figure in life. 
“T earnestly hoped it might be 
under your protection,” he told 
Neweoastle, “but if that could 
not be, I must make some 
figure; what it would be, I 
could not determine yet; I 
must look round a little, and 
consult my friends, but some 
figure I was resolved to make.” 
To us it seems remarkable that 
these two plotters could meet 
day after day and bargain and 
chaffer, without laughing in 
one another’s face. And yet 
they were particularly grave 
about it, and I do not suppose 
that Dodington smiled, even 
when the Duke of Newcastle 
kissed him! 

Dodington did not eut the 
figure he wished to cut, and 
Newcastle so far failed to 
appease the placeman that he 
was presently charged with 
“ weakness, meanness, coward- 
ice, and baseness.” But at 
last the King, upon whose 
death Dodington had speculated 
for a quarter of a century, died, 
and Dodington was raised by 
his successor to the peerage as 
Lord Melcombe. His childish 
vanity expressed itself with 
childish exuberance, and the 
honour, enjoyed for too brief 
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@ space, inspired him, no doubt, 
to compose the best copy of 
verses that ever he wrote. 
After all, the policy of unen- 
lightened egoism which he had 
pursued for sixty years had 
served him well enough, and as 
he looked back on his career, 
he saw and put inte words 
what had always been his true 
aim— 


‘Love thy country, wish it well, 
Not with too intense a care, 
Tis enough that when it fell 
Thou its ruin didst not share.” 


We can almost forgive Dod- 
ington all his follies, all his 
vices for those few words, 
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“not with too intense a care,” 
in which are summed up, with 
an exquisite touch of humour, 
the selfishness of his kind. 
In. brief, he was a politician, 
not a patriot nor a leader of 
@ forlorn hope. And they err 
who say that we must forgive 
him, because he should not be 
tried by the standard of our 
time. The standard of his 
day is still the standard of ours. 
Whether we like it or not, we are 
governed by Dodingtons, whose 
care of their country is not 
“too intense,” and who agree 
with their master that “it is 
all for quarter-day.” 
CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
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THE ANCHORITE’S STORY. 


BY ©, A, KINCAID, C.V.O. 


Ir was the tenth of the 
bright half of Kartik, or in the 
phraseology of Europe, some- 
where towards the end of 
October. I had gone down to 
Pandharpur, the great seat of 
Krishna-worship in the Ma- 
ratha country, that I might 
see the pilgrims come from all 
parts of the Deccan—indeed 
from all parts of India—to 
prostrate themselves before the 
image of the god Krishna. 
There was still a good deal of 
water in the Bhima river, that 
runs in a wide sweep past 
Pandharpur, and the ferry- 
men were doing a roaring 
business, plying their ferry- 
boats full of pilgrims, armed 
with yellow flags, across the 
river. The red _ horse-heads 
which adorn every Pandharpur 
ferry-boat bobbed up and down 
as they breasted the current, 
and the men and women on 
board laughed as the waves 
splashed them and wetted their 
clothes. 

Suddenly I saw a begging 
bowl thrust under my nose, 
and I heard a deep gruff voice 
say in a whine, that was yet 
half a threat— 

‘‘Alms! alms! In the name 
of God, give me alms!” 

I turned and saw a man 
in the saffron garb of the 
anchorite with shaven head 
and a rosary of tulsi beads 


round his neck. He was a big 
burly man, and his bold, 
roguish eyes were at variance 
with his sacred calling. In 
the hope of a story, I threw a 
silver coin into his bowl and 
said “Salaam Maharaj! Are 
you a Brahman of Pandhar- 
pur?” At the same time I 
drew a cigar-case from my 
pocket and offered him a cigar. 
The anchorite’s lips curved in 
a hesitating smile, which grew 
broader as he said, “Ah! the 
Sahib talks Marathi. He un- 
derstands.” Then, after a 
pause, he said, “I am not 
a Brahman, Sahib; I am a 
Gurav: from the temple at 
Atibaleshwar.” ‘You are a 
Gurav from Atibaleshwar,” 
I repeated. ‘I know the 
temple there well. But what 
brings you here, Bhatji?” 
“Tt is a long story, Sahib; 
but if you will sit down under 
yonder tree, where I have my 
staff and black buckskin, it 
may interest you to hear it,” 
The anchorite led me to a tree 
some way down the stream. 
There he had built himself a — 
clay stove, and there lay his 
cooking pots and _ bedding. 
The breeze from the river was 
cool, the shade was thick, and 
there was probably not a cosier 
or more secluded nook in all 
Pandharpur. At the same 
time it commanded a fine view 


1 Guravs are a Sudra caste who sweep the temples and keep them clean. They 
take no part in the worship of the god. That is for the Brahmans. 
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of the anchorite’s natural prey, 
the simple pious pilgrims who 
were flocking to Pandharpur, 
The auchorite pointed to a 
comfortable little mound and 
said ‘“‘ Apan basa’’ (be seated), 
and then, lighting my cheroot 
and enjoying its fumes, began 
his story. 

“Until a little more than 
@ year ago, Sahib, I was, as 
I have said, one of the Guravs 
of Atibaleshwar. It is our 
duty, as you know, to sweep 
the temple floor and courtyard ; 
and until the monsoon before 
last, that was my life’s work. 
Bat often in those terrible 
four months, when the never- 
ending rain pours down, I had 
often wished that I could leave 
Atibaleshwar and go and see 
the wide world outside. But I 
feared that if I did I should 
be excluded from the temple 
on my return. One day, how- 
ever, a cultivator of Jor un- 
earthed a pot full of gold coins 
and ornaments that had be- 
longed, so men said, to the 
More family of King Shivaji’s 
time. This led to a great deal 
of trouble. We Quravs of 
Atibaleshwar had come to Jor 
because of the heavy rain, and 
we demanded and received a 
share of the treasure. Then 
the sub-inspector of police 
heard of it, and, pretending 
to act on behalf of the Sarkar, 
came to Jor and made the 
villagers give their shares to 
him, The Guravs all entrusted 
me with their shares, and I 
hid in the woods. Then the 
Assistant Collector came and 
had the sub-inspector arrested, 
But I feared that I should also 
be arrested, so I went wid 
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Satara to Poona, and then to 
Bombay. When I had spent 
the money, I would have re- 
turned to Atibaleshwar, for I 
was tired of sight-seeing. But 
I had spent the shares of the 
other Guravs as well as my 
own, 80, instead ef returning 
home, I went northwards from 
Poona to Khed. There is a 
temple at Khed, and a sacred 
pool where the villagers round 
about go and bathe, and I had 
the thought that I would make 
Khed as holy as Dnyandev 
made Alandi. The Sahib 
knows the story?” 

* Yes,” I said, “I know it 
well. The great saint buried 
himself alive at Alandi in the 
very spot which the Lord 
Krishna pointed out to him.” 

* Hoy, Sahib,” went on the 
anchorite, ‘‘and I, too, gave 
out that I would bury myself 
alive at Khed. I told this to the 
Brahmans, but at first they 
only laughed at me. But 
when I told them that they 
would profit much, in that 
pilgrims from Junnar and 
Nasik would go to Khed on 
the road to Pandharpur before 
they had given away all their 
money, they entered into my 
scheme. They went through 
the town saying that a very 
hely man had come and was 
about to bury himself alive 
to do honour to the Lord 
Krishna. I went into an open 
space in the town and sat 
motionless as if in a trance. 
When men asked me why I 
had come, I said that the Lord 
Krishna had bidden me bury 
myself at Khed, just as 
Dayandev had buried himself 
at Alandi; and I added that 
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the Lord Krishna had promised 
me that pilgrims who visited 
my grave on the thirteenth of 
the dark half of Kartik would 
gain as much merit as if they 
had that day visited the shrine 
of Dayandev at Alandi. 

“The news that I was going 
to bury myself like Dnyandev, 
and that Khed would there- 
after become as holy as Alandi, 
spread through the town, All 
the youth of the place readily 
came forward to dig me 4 
grave, and all the towns- 
people came to supply me with 
rich food in their gratitude 
that so great a saint should 
have deigned to sanctify their 
township.” 

Just then a band of well-to- 
do pilgrims started to cross 
the river in‘a ferry-boat. My 
friend the Gurav sprang to 
his feet and said, “Sahib, you 
must excuse me; I must en- 
able those pilgrims to acquire 
merit by giving me alms.” 
With these words he would 
have left me, but I slipped a 
ten-rupee note into his begging 
bowl and said, “Nay, Bhatji, 
you must finish your story.” 
The Gurav’s eyes glittered 
when he saw the note, and 
blessing me, he said, “May 
you be rich and happy always, 
O incarnation of Yudhishtira!” 
Then he continued his story. 
“It was then, Sahib, only the 
month of Bhadarpad (August). 
So all through Bhadarpad and 
Ashwin (September) the good 
people of Khed brought me 
milk and fruits, and women 
came and gave me money for 
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love philtres for their hus- 
bands and for charms and 
amulets fer their children. In 
this way I collected nearly 
fifty rupees, and I wished to 
leave Khed and start a similar 
business in some other town- 
ship. But when, one night, I 
thought of going, I found that 
the villagers had posted sen- 
tries all round the open space 
where I had camped, for it 
seems that some doubted my 
good faith, and all were deter- 
mined that they would get 
their money’s worth, and that, 
whether I liked it or not, I 
should take samadhi' in the 
grave that they had dug for 
me, Now it so chanced that 
the sub-inspector of police, a 
Brahman, had recently married 
a young wife. At first she came 
to me to buy a love philtre for 
her husband, who was chilled 
with age. But afterwards she 
came because she grew to love 
me. The night following that 
of my attempted flight—for 
she used to slip out of her 
house after her evening meal 
—she noticed that I was more 
thoughtful than usual, and she 
asked the cause. I told her 
about the cruelty of the vil- 
lagers, and I confessed to her 
that I had never meant to 
bury myself. I feared that on 
hearing this she would have 
turned and left me. But to 
my surprise, she threw her 
arms round my neck and wept 
with joy. ‘Beloved,’ she 
cried, ‘this is indeed good 
news. I feared so that I 
should lose you in a few days’ 


1 Samadhi ghenen (to take samadhi) is the phrase used when a saint buries 


himself alive. 
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time; and now I know that 
we shall live together and be 
‘happy always!’ Then we 
talked and plotted together; 
and at last she hit upon this 
plan. She would steal me a 
sepoy’s uniform from her hus- 
band’s lines and, dressed in it, 
I would safely slip through 
the cordon which the villagers 
had drawn round me. This 
plan seemed to me excellent ; 
but it was easier te make than 
to carry through. Evening 
after evening she came to me 
to say that she had failed to 
secure the sepoy’s uniform, so 
strictly were strangers kept 
out of the lines, The bright 
half of Kartik came and went; 
then the first week ef the dark 
half; then followed the 8th, 
9th, 10th, and still the sub-in- 
speotor’s wife had not brought 
me the sepoy’s clothes, On the 
1lth the villagers fasted to 
purify themselves for my 
samadhi. On the 12th they 
broke their fast, and feasted 
in my honour; and I, too, had 
to join in their feast, although 
my tongue clove to my palate 
with fear; for, unless I escaped 
that night, the next day would 
be my last. My grave had 
been dug eight feet deep, a 
black - buck’s skin had been 
spread over the bottom of it, 
and a stack of weod, the smeke 
of which was to stupefy me 
when the mouth of the grave 
was being closed, was piled up 
in a corner. Happily, the 
villagers did not expect gaiety 
from an anchorite, so after they 
had feasted they left me, con- 
fident that next day I should 
make their town holy for ever. 
But the sentries posted round 
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me never relaxed their watch, 
and were as wakeful as ever. 
I could not sleep, such was my 
fear; always, too, I hoped 
against hope that the Brahman 
weman would come and save 
me. Nor did my hope prove 
false. Two hours after mid- 
night I heard a voice whisper, 
not far from me, ‘Maharaj! 
I have come,’ I could see 
nothing, because, as you know, 
Sahib, the nights are moonless 
on the thirteenth of the dark 
half ef the month. But I knew 
from the voice that it was the 
sub-inspector’s wife. She had 
not been able to steal a sepoy’s 
dress, so she had actually 
brought me her own husband’s 
uniform oovered with silver 
braid. I tore off my anchorite’s 
robe, I slipped on the sub- 
inspector’s uniform, and with a 
bold step I marched through 
the ring of sentries. The 
Brahman girl fellowed me, 
carrying my anchorite’s gown 
tied up in a bundle. The 
villagers, thinking me to be the 
sub-inspector on his rounds, let 
us pass by them and ont of the 
town. We walked as fast as 
we could for the rest of the 
night towards Bhimashankar, 
for I knew that the sub-inspec- 
tor and the villagers would join 
in hunting us down. When 
the sun rose, I took off the 
uniform and, hiding it in a 
cavity in s dry torrent-bed, put 
on again my anchorite’s gown. 
Then we hid in a little wood 
and rested there throughout 
the day. When darkness fell 
we set out again, and before 
morning we had reached the 
hills, and I knew that we were 
fairly safe. The Brahman girl 
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had brought some food with her, 
and she bought some more from 
the hillmen’s huts. Thus we 
had strength to make our way 
to one of the peaks of Bhima- 
shankar, from which one can 
look down many hundred feet 
into the Konkan. There we 
made ourselves a little hut and 
lived together as happily as 
ever Rama and Sita did on the 
banks of the Godavari. One 
day, however, the Brahman 
girl, on going to a neighbouring 
village, heard that the sub- 
inspector was still searching for 
us, and that in a day or two he 
and his sepoys would beat all 
the jungles on Bhimashankar. 
I knew then that if we stayed 
we should be taken, and I also 
knew that that rakshas (devil) 
of a sub-inspector would surely 
hand me over to the villagers 
of Khed to buryalive. Istormed 
and oursed myself for ever 
having left Atibaleshwar; and 
at last I told the Brahman 
girl that she must leave me and 
return to her husband. But 
truly, Sahib, I had no inkling 
of what was to follow. I, in- 
deed, thought only how to save 
myself. She threw herself at 
my feet and cried and implored 
me not to leave her, promising 
me that she would save me, as 
she had saved me before. But 
when fear has hold of a man, 
he will not listen to reason, 
Losing all patience, I pushed 
her violently from me and went 
to perform my evening sand- 
hyas (prayers); for at all times, 
Sahib, I have strictly observed 
the rites of our religion. Seeing 
that I would not yield, she 
rose to her feet and, salaaming, 
said bitterly, ‘Farewell, then, 
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Maharaj. It has truly been 
said that a Sudra can never 
become a Brahman, even 
though he bathe in the Ganges.’ 
Then pulling her sari (mantle) 
forward over her head, she ran 
to the edge of the cliff and 
sprang off it into space, For 
some minutes I was too shocked 
to do anything, then I crept 
to the mountain’s edge and 
looked over. At first I saw 
nothing; then I made out ever 
so far below me a red spot, 
which I knew to be the Brah- 
man woman’s clothes. I would 
have fied from the place at 
once, but it was growing dark 
and I had heard of a man- 
eating panther in the forest. 
So I stayed the night in my 
hut, covering my head care- 
fully with my sheet; for I 
feared that the bodiless spirit 
of the Brahman girl might 
enter my mouth asI slept, and 
possessing me, bring me to 
ruin, Next morning I rose 
and, after performing my sand- 
hyas, crept again to the edge 
of the cliff and saw the red 
spot untouched. The jackals 
had not found her in the night. 
But as I looked, I became aware 
of a black speck in the sky, and 
then another aud then another. 
I knew then that the vultures 
had seen her body, and that 
before evening they would 
have eaten it. I went back 
to my hut, and, picking up my 
small belongings, ran as fast 
as I could from the acoursed 
place. By great good fortune 
I escaped the toils laid for me 
by the sub-inspector, and I 
made my way northwards to 
Nasik, There I met a Brah- 
man priest, who fed and eared 
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for me like a father; and when 
he died of cholera, as he did 
two or three months later, he 
left me all his small savings. 
After mourning for him and 
burning his body and throwing 
his bones into the Godavari, I 
eame here to worship the Lord 
Krishna,” 

“You were fortunate,” I 
said, “in finding so kindly a 
priest. But I was at Nasik at 
the time, and I heard evil men 
say—for there are evil men 
even in so holy a place as 
Nasik—that the old priest did 
net die of cholera, but because 
he ate arsenic by mistake,” 

In sheer malice I had drawn 
a bow at a venture. It cer- 
tainly seemed as if my random 
shaft hit the mark. All the 
good humour left the anchor- 
ite’s face. He sprang to his 
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feet, seized his iron-shod staff, 
and for a moment I thought 
he would have struck me with 
it. ‘Nay, Bhatji,’ I spoke 
soothingly to him, “be not 
angry. I did but jest.” But 
he was not to be cajoled. The 
pleasant garrulity had gone 
not to return. Just then he 
spied another likely boatload 
of pilgrims crossing the Bhima. 
He picked up his begging bowl, 
threw away his cigar-end, and 
grewling under his breath, 
“Aanakhi gappa marayala 
mala kahi vel nahi” (I have no 
more time to waste gossiping 
here), he strode off towards his 
predestined prey. A minute or 
two later I heard his voice 
raised as before, half threaten- 
ing, half whining— 

‘‘ Alms, alms! In the name 
of God, give me alms!” 
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BEFORE THE UNION: GRATTAN’S PARLIAMENT. 


BY J, A, 


BEFORE the rise of Grattan’s 
Parliament the administration 
of Ireland was controlled from 
England. Owing to the fre- 
quent absence of the Lord 
Lieutenant, usually it was in 
the hands of the Lords Justices, 
who commonly were the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, the Lord 
Chancellor, and the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, who 
ran it largely fer their own 
benefit. The English authori- 
ties intervened chiefly te make 
raids for their followers on the 
Irish treasury, or to fill up 
Irish appointments with Eng- 
lish derelicts. Many of the 
Judges were Englishmen whose 
chief qualifications for the seat 
of justice were their families 
or their follies: it was a Bar 
saying about one of them that 
he was of so kindly a disposi- 
tion that he never passed sen- 
tence on a prisoner without 
“a drop in his eye.” Many of 
the Bishops were Englishmen 
who by character or _intel- 
lect were better fitted for 
bagnios or Bedlam than bishop- 
ries. As for the Lord Lieu- 
tenants, what the public 
thought of them may be 
gathered from Sir Heroules 
Langrishe’s reply to one who 
asked why his predecessors 
had never drained a swamp 
in Phenix Park: “Well, ye 
see,’ replied Sir Hercules, 
“they hadn’t time; they were 
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so busy draining the rest of 
the country.” 

The Irish Parliament was 
the mere phantom of a living - 
Parliament. Collectively, it 
had no control over the ad- 
ministration of the country, 
though individually its mem- 
bers, as local magistrates and 
grand jurors, had a great deal 
too much, The Parliament of 
Great Britain was entitled, 
under the Declaratory Act, te 
legislate for Ireland without 
its consent; and it, by Poyn- 
ings Act, was not entitled to 
do so without the consent of 
the English Privy Council. It 
did not wield the power of the 
purse, since the hereditary 
revenues of the Crown were 
more, and, if they had been 
honestly collected, much more 
than enough to provide for all 
the needs of the Government. 
The Judges did not hold their 
seats at its will, but at the will 
ef the Crown; and the Army 
was not subject to its Mutiny 
Act, but te the Mutiny Act of 
the British Parliament. 

Probably, however, it pos- 
sessed just as much authority 
as its constitution entitled it 
to claim. The House of Lords 
was dominated by the Bishops, 
all, of course, nominees of the 
Crown, The House of Com- 
mons consisted of three hun- 
dred members, all supposed to 
be elected by the people. At 
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the utmost stretch not more 
than eighty of them could be 
said to be, so elested: that 
is, the sixty-four members 
representing the thirty-two 
counties, the fourteen repre- 
senting the seven cities, and 
the two representing the Uni- 
versity. The two hundred 
and twenty remaining were 
returned by one hundred and 
ten small boroughs, twenty-five 
of which contained less than 
ten electors each.! Grattan, 
when he turned reformer, de- 
clared truthfully enough that 
two-thirds of the representa- 
tion in the country was private 
property, and treated as such 
by the owners of the land on 
which the boroughs were situ- 
ate. It was openly and freely 
sold when the owner had no 
relative or friend whom he 
wished to nominate. 
Nevertheless there were two 
parties in this phantem Par- 
liament—the Gevernment and 
the Patriot. The Patriot 
party no doubt objected to 
many laws and proceedings 
which harassed the Protestant 
interest in the country: no- 
body, of course, ever thought 
of the Catholics, whe were 
the vast bulk of the nation. 
They objected to the trammels 
imposed on trade, the perver- 
sion of Irish revenue for 
English pensions, and above 
all, to the most profitable 
places in Ireland being filled 
from England. But still, for 
practical purposes, the chief 
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difference between the parties 
was this, that the Government 
party were the party who had 
the jobs and the Patriot party 
were the party that wanted 
them. When a Patriot got 
a job he changed his party. 
That is what their brilliant 
leader, Henry Flood, did. 

But it mattered little what 
the objects of the Patriot party 
were: they could accomplish 
nothing, They had nothing 
whatever behind them— 
neither the support of physical 
force nor that of popular epin- 
ion. All of a sudden a change 
foreseen by none gave them 
both, 

The American Colonies were 
in revolt against English rule, 
and France had come to the 
aid of the Colonists—a suieidal 
policy on the part of the 
French monarchy, much like 
the recent policy of the Russian 
sutocracy in joining the free 
English and French in the 
overthrow of the fellow-aute- 
cracy in Germany. England, 
sorely pressed as she was, 
withdrew all her soldiers from 
Ireland for service in the war. 
Then, to the consternation of 
the Government, Paul Jenes ap- 
peared in Belfast Lough, sank 
the solitary guardship there, 
and threatened to raid Belfast. 
As the Government could not 
protect them, the Ulstermen, 
as their custom is, resolved to 
protect themselves. Thusorigin- 
ated the first Ulster Volunteers, 

The Scottish were the first 


' Even boroughs of reasonable size had no real share in electing their members. 
Belfast’s M. P.’s, when there were 15,000 inhabitants in the borough, were elected 
by twelve persons under the direction of the Marquis of Donegall. 
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and the readiest to take to 
arms. Before a year was out 
there were tens of thousands 
of them, led by their own 
elected officers and fully trained 
and equipped as soldiers. All 
danger of a French or American 
invasion was now at an end, 
so the Volunteers began to 
think of other things. They 
were far from being satisfied 
with the way the country was 
governed, and they determined 
to alter its government. They 
held a Convention at a Pres- 
byterian meeting-house at Dun- 
gannon, in eounty Tyrone, 
and after much discussion, 
settled their policy. That, put 
shortly, was free trade and an 
independent Parliament for 
Ireland. Grattan, now the 
successor to Flood in the 
leadership of the Patriot party, 
saw his chance and took it. 
With the streets of Dublin 
lined with Volunteers with 
fixed bayonets, and eannon 
ready to fire, he moved in the 
Dablin Parliament the resolu- 
tion that Ireland was an inde- 
pendent nation distinct from 
Great Britain, and was subject 
only to the laws made by her 
own King, Lords,and Commons, 
and the resolution was carried 
unanimously. The British 
Government had no force in 
Ireland, or fer that matter 
in England, to cope with the 
Volunteers, and so there was 
nothing else for it to do but 
acquiesce, Poynings Law and 
the Declaratory Act were re- 
pealed, Ireland was granted 
free trade, the Irish Judges 
were made irremovable, except 
on petition of the Irish Parlia- 
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ment, and an Irish Mutiny Act 
was passed. The Patriot party 
announced that the millennium 
had arrived; and the whole 
Irish nation rejoiced to think 
that a body of Irish gentlemen, 
who represented nobody but 
themselves, would henceforth 
have unlimited powers of 
making laws for it. 

The Irish Patriots—with a 
few exceptions—now declared 
their gratitude for the con- 
oessions made so readily by the 
Parliament of Great Britain. 
This was the first of the many 
unions of hearts between the 
two islands. A hundred years 
later a Liberal Minister, dis- 
coursing on the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, 
announced another: “The 
Liberal Ministry,” he said, 
“resolved to knit the hearts of 
the Empire together into one 
harmonious coneord, and knit 
they were accordingly.” That 
union of hearts was followed 
by the Parnellite movement, 
The late Liberal Government 
caused another union of hearts 
by passing its latest and most 
up-to-date Home Rule Act 
(which Mr Lloyd George, one 
of its sponsors, now admits 
that nobody in Ireland or 
elsewhere wants); and that 
was followed by the Sinn 
Fein movement, Now a new 
union of hearts is about to be 
proposed by the undaunted Mr 
Lloyd George. I wonder what 
it will be followed by ? 

All the Irish M.P.’s were 
perfectly delighted with their 
Independent Parliament. Of 
course the real government of 
the country remained in the 
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hands of the Lord Lieutenant, 
who came and went with the 
British Government who ap- 
pointed him. But the Inde- 
pendent Parliament became 
the very best debating society 
the world has ever seen. To 
the gentry of Ireland and their 
ladies its meetings were soon a 
far greater attraction than the 
play. Time after time they 
deserted their favourite actors 
in Smock Alley or Fishamble 
Street to listen to their fa- 
vourite oraters in College 
Green — and in this they 
showed their good taste, for 
the orators gave not merely a 
more intellectual, but a more 
entertaining performance than 
the actors. 

Then, besides the orators, 
there were the wits and the 
buffoons, who afforded the comic 
relief to the rhetoric of the 
orators. The chief wit was 
also one of the chief orators— 
Curran. The chief beyond 
question of the buffoons was Sir 
Boyle Roche. The two were 
on opposite sides, fer the old 
parties soon had revived; and 
in the rencontres between them 
Iam not sure that the buffoon 
did not come off best. Nothing 
could be neater than his com- 
ment on Curran’s declaration 
that he himself was the 
guardian of his own honour. 
“T congratulate the honourable 
member on the nice little 
sinecure he holds.” Curran 
perhaps got his own back when 
Sir Boyle boasted that the 
great Sir John Cave had given 
him his eldest daughter in 
marriage. ‘ And I’m sure, Sir 
Boyle,” said Curran gravely, 
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“if he had an older one he 
would have given you her.” 
That high-born wife was, ac- 
cording to all accounts, not 
entirely a blessing to Sir 
Boyle. She was by way of 
being a blue-stocking; and, 
thinking that the best train- 
ing for a public man was a 
therough knowledge of Gib- 
bon’s ‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,’ she insisted 
on Sir Boyle reading it from 
cover to cover. Sir Boyle 
never forgot this ordeal, and 
ever afterwards, when in his 
cups, would startle his com- 
panions occasionally by burst- 
ing into a long series of oaths 
against historians in general 
and Gibbon in particular. 

It cannot be denied that if 
the chief purpose of a national 
Parliament is to develop the 
oratorieal powers of a nation, 
Grattan’s Parliament fully 
discharged it, Grattan him- 
self, Hussey Brugh, Bushe, 
Curran, and perhaps above 
all, Plunkett—to mention only 
the greatest—are among the 
British orators who are fit 
to rank with the greatest of 
those of ancient Greece and ~ 
Rome. And they were real 
speakers, who fascinated their 
hearers while they spoke, not 
deliverers of delightful but 
dull literary essays like Burke, 
who was called the dinner-bell 
of the House of Commons. 
Few of these Irish orators were 
after the Union heard in the 
British House of Commons, 
Grattan and Plunkett, how- 
ever, were; and it preferred, 
as might have been expected, 
the severity, restraint, and 
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cold passion of the Ulsterman, 
Years after Plunkett’s death, 
his oratory was in the House 
of Commons the test applied 
by old members to the speeches 
ef all who struggled to be 
great. After his first Reform 
speech, as Sir George Trevel- 
yan tells, “‘ Macaulay overheard 
with delight a knot of old 
members illustrating their 
criticisms by reeollections of 
Lord Plunkett. He had rea- 
son to be pleased, for he had 
been thought worthy of the 


compliment which the judg- 


ment of Parliament reserves 
for @ supreme occasion. In 
1866, on the second reading of 
the Franchise Bill, when the 
crowning oration of that mem- 
orable debate had come to its 
close amidst a tempest of ap- 
plause, one or two veterans 
of the lobby, forgetting Mac- 
aulay on Reform—forgetting, 
it may be, Mr Gladstone him- 
self on the Conservative Bud- 
get of 1852 — pronounced, 
amidst the willing assent of 
@ younger generation, that 
there had been nothing like 
it since Plunkett.” 

I think the old veterans 
must have been comparing the 
two orators by contrast, for 
there could be nothing more 
unlike than the terse sen- 
tenees of Plunkett, in which 
an unnecessary word never 
appeared, and the verbose 
eloquence of Gladstone. 

One point on which the 
orators of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment far outshone the lights 
of eloquence in other spheres, 
was in most ferocious personal 
abuse of their political oppon- 
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ents. Indeed of all their forms 
of eloquence, vituperation, I 
think, ranks first. I doubt if 
any orator ever surpassed 
Grattan himself in this accom- 
plishment. His assaulis on 
Flood and Egan are perhaps 
the best known, but I prefer 
to cite that shorter one not 
known so well and not de- 
livered in the House, in whieh 
he expressed his opinion of the 
man who ventured to question 
his right to vote for Sir 
Jonah Barrington, when that 
gentleman was a candidate 
for Dublin. 

The objector was a per- 
son called John Giffard. He 
was, a8 Barrington admits, a 
most amiable and worthy man 
in private life, and a man, 
moreover, who never feared 
any danger. He was, however, 
a furious partisan of the Gov- 
ernment, and a hater beyond 
expression of Romanists and 
rebels, which hatred no doubt 
had been aggravated before 
the time Grattan assailed him 
by the fact that one of his 
sons had been murdered in 
cold blood in a rising in 
Kildare, 

This is how Grattan received 
the objection to his vote:— 

“Mr Sheriff, when I observe 
the quarter whence the objec- 
tion comes, I am not surprised 
atits being made. It preceeds 
from the hired traducer of his 
country—the excommunicated 
of his fellow-citizens—the regal 
rebel—the unpunished ruffian 
—the bigoted agitator! In the 
city a firebrand—in the court 
a liar—in the streets a bully— 
in tho field a coward! And so 
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obnoxious is he to the very 
party he wishes to espouse that 
he is only supportable by doing 
these dirty acts the less vile 
refuse to execute,” ! 
Notwithstanding these little 
tiffs, which occasionally led to 
an exchange of bullets, the 
members of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment lived a very jovial life, in 
the best possible terms privately 
with one another. Sir Jonah 
Barrington, in telling of his 
admission to the Heuse, uncon- 
sciously shows the state of 
things among them. When he 
was returned for a family 
borough he says he had not 
made up his mind which party 
to join—apparently it never 
crossed his mind that such a 
thing in the least degree con- 
cerned his “electors.” Heseems 
to have liked the Patriots best, 
and dined by preference with 
them; but, on consideration, 
he thought there was so much 
Parliamentary talent among 
them that if he joined them he 
would count for nothing. On 
the Government side it was 
different: there he thought 
he might make something of 
a show; and besides, he adds, 
that was the side which had 
the preferment. So he made 
up his mind, after mature 
and long deliberation; and, 
having done so, at once 
went down to the House 
and made a violent attack on 
Grattan. It created something 
of a sensation, and Grattan, 
who seemed pleased with the 
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display, did not reply. Bar- 
rington’s judgment was soon 
justified. Though still very 
young, he was given a fat 
sinecure, and was made at the 
same time a K.C,, and so soon 
secured the leadership of his 
circuit, 

But if the members of Grat- 
tan’s Parliament were well 
pleased with themselves, there 
were very few other people, 
either in Ireland or in England, 
pleased with them. The first 
people to show this were their 
old friends the Volunteers. 
Having by their arms estab- 
lished an Independent Parlia- 
ment, they shortly began to 
think that it would be a good 
thing by the same means to 
reform it and make it some- 
what representative, at any 
rate of the Protestants of the 
kingdom. Accordingly they 
marched once more to Dublin, 
and once more lined the streets 
with fixed bayonets and cannon 
ready to fire. They held a 
Convention at the Rotunda, 
and approved of a Bill of Re- 
form. Henry Flood, anxious 
to outdo Grattan as a patriot, 


carried it to the House and 
there proposed it. Grattan 
fiercely opposed it. It was 


well enough for the Volunteers 
to coerce the British Govern- 
ment into making Parliament 
independent, but it was mon- 
strous that they should attempt 
to coerce that Parliament into 
making itself representative 
The House followed his lead 


1 The man so denounced was the grandfather of the most distinguished figure 
existing to-day among English lawyers, the venerable Hardinge Giffard, Earl of 
Halsbury, ex-Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. 
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and rejected the Bill by two to 
one. 

The Volunteers hesitated, 
Their leaders were divided, and 
some of themselves were cool, 
Besides, the American War was 
now over and the British Army 
returned home. The Volun- 
teers thought, on the whole, 
it was not advisable to push 
things to extremities. They 
returned home, and the bulk 
ef them ceased from that 
moment to feel anything 
but scorn and contempt for 
Grattan’s Parliament; and, 
though it took years for it to 
come, the rebellion in favour 
of an independent Irish re- 
public was already in sight. 
The late Lord Kitchener was 
born in Kerry, and like all 
men brought up in Ireland 
did not forget history. Is it 
possible he was thinking of 
the Irish Volunteers of the 
eighteenth, when he refused 
to consent to the arming of 
the Irish Volunteers of the 
twentieth century ? 

By a most foolish act Grat- 
tan’s Parliament, on Grattan’s 
motion, contrived to make 
itself equally disliked in Eng- 
land. When King George III. 
became insane, Pitt declared, 
in consonance with all prece- 
dent, that it was the right of 
the Parliament of England to 
determine who should be chosen 
Regent in his stead, and to 
fix the bounds of his author- 
ity. Fox, who regarded the 
Prince of Wales as a member 
of his party, maintained, 
against all precedent, that the 
Prince was entitled by the 
Constitution to be Regent 
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without the sanction of Par- 
liament. Pitt’s contention pre- 
vailed, and Fox turned to his 
friend Grattan for assistance. 
Grattan induced his Parlia- 
ment to declare in Fox’s sense. 
The Irish Government refused _ 
to transmit the House’s reso- 
lution to the Prince, and the 
House appointed a deputa- 
tion to convey it to him. 
By the time the deputation 
had reached London the King 
had recovered, and resumed 
his regal powers. But he 
was furious with the Irish 
Patriots, and henceforward, in 
his obstinate narrow-minded 
way, everything the Patriots 
advocated he abherred, and 
probably from that day dates 
his invincible antipathy to 
Catholic Emancipation: More- 
over, Pitt was appalled by 
Grattan’s folly, If the Irish 
Parliament could choose for 
itself its own Regent, why could 
it not choose its own King? 
From that day he was re- 
solved that, when the chance 
came, he would put an end 
to all danger of that. Again, 
though it was years before it 
came about, the Act of Union 
was already in sight. 

Upon this state of things 
suddenly burst the French 
Reyolution. The effect on. 
Ireland was immediate. The 
Ulster republicans saw in it 
the dawn of human freedom, 
At the instigation of that 
most remarkable man, Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, they estab- 
lished the Society of United 
Irishmen, banded by secret 
oath together to secure an 
independent Irish republic 
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based on the suffrages of all 
Irishmen. The Catholics of 
the South saw in it another 
case of England’s difficulty 
being Ireland’s opportunity. 
They joined up with the 
Ulster United Irishmen, but 
Wolfe Tone had yery little 
confidence in them or their 
resolution. As for the landed 
gentry and the Irish Parlia- 
ment, they saw the guillotine 
set up in College Green, and 
their heads sneezing into the 
basket, as were then doing 
the heads of the aristocrats 
and others in Paris. They 
- immediately set about arming 
their dependants, and such of 
their tenantry as they could 
trust, and turning them into 
corps of undisciplined yeo- 
manry. These were let loose 
over the country to search out 
sedition, and, as might be ex- 
pected, they did a great deal 
more, In a year or two the 
country became a perfect hell 
of unspeakable horror. This 
was Grattan’s Parliament’s 
contribution to respect for 
human life and property in 
Treland. 

Grattan protested. His pro- 
test was received with jeers 
and insults. Broken-hearted, 
he retired altogether from his 
own Parliament. 

Wolfe Tone had meanwhile 
found his way to France. 
There he worked wisely and 
unceasingly to interest the 
French Government in Irish 
affairs, and to secure for 
the Irish republicans the sup- 
port of a French army of 
invasion, One man he did 
get interested, General Hoche. 
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General Hoche is the only 
Continental soldier, sailor, or 
statesman who ever realised 
what the Tudors realised so 
soon, that Ireland is the 
Achilles heel of Great 
Britain, Napoleon himself 
could not be got to see it, 
and wasted an army in Egypt 
trying to outflank Europe, 
which, if landed in Ireland, 
would have changed the fate 
of the world. Afterwards in 
St Helena he regretted bitterly 
his blindness, But Hoche saw 
clearly that if France held 
Ireland she could eut Great 
Britain off from the world; 
and he urged on the French 
Government an invasion, and 
offered himself to lead it, His 
proposals were accepted, and 
with forty-two ships and some 
nineteen thousand picked sol- 
diers he set sail for Bantry 
Bay. 

England is queen of the 
ocean, and even when she fails 
to act her part the winds of 
the ocean loyally protect her. 
It was so in the time of 
the Armada, and it was so 
in the Revolution of 1688: 
and now it was to be so 
again. After leaving Brest a 
sea mist led to a dispersion 
of the French flotilla, and 
when it reached Bantry Bay 
some seven ships were missing, 
including the ship which carried 
General Hoche. Grouchy was 
next incommand. He fordays 
lay in Bantry Bay, uncertain 
what to do, and hoping that 
Hoche would shortly arrive to 
take the responsibility for 
action. Meanwhile there was 
no British Navy on the sea 
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or British Army on the land: 
Ireland lay at his mercy. At 
last a great gale from the 
shore sprang up, and landing 
became impossible. Grouchy 
sailed away and brought his 
seldiers back to France, as 
years after he brought his 
soldiers back to France after 
Napoleon had been defeated 
at Waterloo. 

It is a point worth notice, 


that on two occasions when 


the fate of not merely England 
but the world was in the 
balance, the overprudence ef 
this man helped to make his 
own end of the seales kick the 
beam. England has reason to 
be grateful to Grouchy. 

I will say nothing of the 
rebellion, which was on both 
sides a mere succession of 
horrors, except this, that from 
the moment it broke out the 
fate of Grattan’s Parliament 
was settled. The system of 
divided government between 
the English Ministry in Lon- 
don and the Irish Parliament 
in Dablin had landed Ireland 
in ruin. Men able to see re- 
cognised that one of two modes 
of managing the country’s 
affairs was alone possible— 
complete administration and 
legislation must reside in one 
authority: the only question 
was whether that authority 
should be an Irish Republic 
or a United Parliament. The 
Ulster republicans saw this: 
they had tried for an Irish 
Republio and failed; they now 
accepted the United Parlia- 
ment. The Catholics of the 
South saw it, and they, in 
hopes of better times, accepted 
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a United Parliament, The only 
classes who would not see it 
were the Parliamentarians 
themselves and the tradesmen 
of Dublin, who benefited by an 
Irish Parliament, and some of 
the landowners, who saw that 
once the Union was carried 
their local importance would 
diminish. 

The means adopted to carry © 
the Union have been fiercely 
denounced. They were just 
the same means as were 
adopted to carry anything else 
in Grattan’s Parliament — 
bribery. The compensation 
granted to the patrons of rotten 
boroughs has also been reviled. 
I cannot myself see that it was 
worse to buy a rotten borough 
in order to extinguish its re- 
presentation than to buy it in 
erder to represent it; and such 
seats were openly bought and 
sold from the first day of 
Grattan’s Parliament to the 
last: Grattan himself bought 
one for the purpose of entering 
the House in order to register 
his protest against the Union. 
That the Union did not bring 
immediately Catholic emanci- 
pation and the other benefits 
to the Irish people which its 
promoters hoped for was not 
due to them, but rather to 
those Patriots who, by their 
folly, had inflamed King 
George’s mind against them 
and everything they sought. 

I have no doubt that in 
spite of all the talk of cor- 
ruption, many of those who 
voted for or against the Union 
acted from the highest motives, 
One man’s action has always 
struck me as pathetic. The 
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man was that Egan whom 
Grattan had roasted in such 
burning language that for long 
afterwards in every club and 
dining-room in Dublin a grilled 
sole came to be called an Egan. 
Egan had at one time an im- 
mense practice at the Bar, but 
long before the Union debates 
it had quite disappeared, and 
his sole msans of subsistence 
was the Chairmanship of Kil- 
mainham, Egan was violent- 
ly adverse to the Union, but 
he knew if he spoke against 
it in the House his dismissal 
from the Chairmanship would 
follow. He listened to the 
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debate as long as he could in 
silence, At last, springing to 
his feet, he denounced the 
Union and everybody who 
supported it. When he had 
exhausted his fury he looked 
round the House, and then, 
before resuming his seat, he 
raised his hand above his 
head and cried out, “Lon 
live Ireland, and to hell with 
Kilmainham !’’ 

After the Union he was 
found one morning dead in 
his poor lodgings, All he pos- 
sessed in the world lay on the 
mantelpiece. It consisted of 
three shillings. 
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IF there are those who still 
believe that a democracy can 
manage the fereign affairs of 
an Empire with intelligence 
or dignity, the treatment of 
the German war criminals will 
bring them toa rough awaken- 
ing. That this delicate piece 
of policy should have been 
handled wisely was impossible, 
as soon as ever Mr George had 
made a solemn duty the com- 
mon sport of the hustings. 
The man who would win votes 
by promising to try the Kaiser 
did not put too high a value 
upon his own position. 

The only exouse that may 
be made fer him is that he 
knew, when he promised to 
bring the Kaiser to trial, that 
Holland would net give him 
up. If this excuse be valid, 
then he is absolved of folly and 
proved guilty of nothing worse 
than a monstrous cynicism. 
Holland, of course, refused to 
surrender her guest, as weshould 
refuse were we placed in a like 
situation. How can a nation, 
which boasts an honourable 
tradition, connive, in defianee 
of her own law and prastice, at 
a flagrant piece of injustice? 
As we have explained before 
in these pages, if the Kaiser 
were put on trial in London or 
elsewhere, he would be tried 
for an invented crime, befere 
a tribunal incompstent to try 


him, by a law twisted un- 
scrupulously to suit his ease. 
It is not for his sake that we 
would protest against his being 
held responsible for Germany’s 
misdeeds, It is for our own, 
since, if we put him in the 
dock, we should set ourselves 
hopelessly in the wrong, and 
his chance of escape from 4 
ridiculous position weuld be 
better than ours. 

And even if law and justice 
were not against us, we should 
still protest against the trial 
ef the Kaiser. There is no 
reason why we should act 
in defiance of all prece- 
dents. It is quite easy to 
leave him alone to cut wood 
in his Dutch solitude. He 
does not make a_ glorious 
figure where he is; and if left 
alone he will soon be for- 
gotten, even in the Father- 
land, But no sooner shall we 
lay a hand upon him than 
all his countrymen will spring 
to his defence. He will be 
converted in an hour from a 
discredited soldier to a na- 
tional hero. We shall restore 
to the Germans precisely what 
they lack —a figurehead of 
emotion, When the Kaiser 
fied in fear to Holland, he 
sacrificed the respect and 
goodwill of the people which 
had endured patiently his 
boastfulness and his stupid- 
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ity. And what should we get 
in exchange, besides the votes 
east a year ago for Mr 
George? The contempt of 
sane men and the loud 
laughter of posterity, 

As it is no part of our 
business to present Germany 
with a resuscitated here, so 
it is not our business to 
promote her solidarity by our 
own folly. That the real war 
criminals of Germany should 
be brought to justice all the 
Allies agree. Thus it was 
set down in our bond, which 
was duly accepted and signed 
by the German represent- 
atives. There are certain 
miscreants who should not 
escape the gallows. The 
fiends who deported the 
wretched girls from Lille, 
and flung them to the say- 
ages, who were their country’s 
hereditary enemies, should not 
be permitted to live in peace. 
No mercy should be shown to 
the ruffians who ill - treated 
prisoners and captives, or 
whe fired upon drowning 
men from the security of a 
submarine. The villains who 
murdered priests and host- 
ages, who used women and 
children as screens for their 
soldiers, who wantonly set 
fire to peaceful houses and 
libraries—all these should be 
asked to pay the last penalty. 
But those who drew up the list 
of war criminals seem to have 
been influenced by a kind of 
levity. They set at the head 
of their list the names of all 
the Hohenzollerns, of Hinden- 
burg, of Ludendorff, of Beth- 
man- Hollweg, of all the leaders 
in the German empire, Now, 
this is neither right nor use- 
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ful. It is the worst policy 
possible to try to achieve what 
is beyond your reach, and it 
needed little reflection to dis- 
cover that the Germans would 
not, in any circumstances, sur- 
render their generals and their 
statesmen. Thelist, then, was 
drawn up without forethought, 
and as soon as it was criticised 
in the press, Mr George was 
eager to modify it. Being in 
small things as in large a mere 
empiric, living from hand to 
mouth in perfect contentment, 
so long as he can keep his 
majority together, he sent ever 
his emissaries to Paris in hot 
haste to undo what had been 
done, The attempt failed. It 
suggested to the Germans that 
the Allies were at variance, 
one with another; it revived 
in them the old hope, which 
had supported them in the war, 
that England and France were 
quarrelling; and it eaused a 
certain friction, which should 
never have been, between us 
and France, the closest and 
most loyal of our friends. A 
little care might have avoided 
all danger, but care and tact 
are useless against Mr George’s 
autocracy. For many years 
to come Great Britain will be 
asked to endure the odium 
caused by the words and deeds 
of one who, not overburdened 
with knowledge or intelligence, 
has demanded the right to 
speak and to think for the 
whole Empire. 

The truth is that the politi- 
cian who believed that Kharkeff 
was a general and not a town, 
is still supreme in our Councils. 
He does whatever he likes, and 
says the first thing that comes 
to his ever-changing mind. 
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The Prime Minister of England, 
he has absorbed in himself the 
functions of all the Ministers. 
He is not merely the mouth- 
piece of the Cabinet; his 
colleagues seem to exist merely 
that they shall register the 
decrees of this too powerful 
Minister, He has annexed the 
direction of Foreign Affairs, a 
province far beyond his powers 
or understanding, as though 
the Secretary of State did not 
exist. It is not surprising, 
then, that Lord Salisbury, 
addressing Lord Curzon, 
“hoped the noble Earl would 
insist that his policy was 
preferred before the policy of 
that brilliant amateur who 
was now Prime Minister of 
England.” Lord Salisbury’s 
hope is not likely te be realised. 
The brilliant amateur will have 
his way unchecked, and, having 
embroiled the Europe of which 
he knows nothing, in permanent 
warfare, will consider himself 
free to complete the ruin of 
Ireland. Unwilling or unable 
to depute anything to others, 
he believes himself indispens- 
able not only to the country, 
but to every department of 
government, and he permits 
none to act save as his guess- 
work bids them, 

And Mr George is more 
dangerous as an autocrat, be- 
eause his thought is always 
discontinuous. The need of 
to-day is for him the heresy 
of to-morrow. The land and 
the landlords have never been 
more bitterly attacked, more 
heavily penalised, than by Mr 
George, and when the inevit- 
able happens he cannot conceal 
his distress. ‘‘ Uneasiness,” we 
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are told in the King’s Speech, 
‘‘has been caused by the un- 
precedented sale of landed pro- 
perty since the war. Measures 
will accordingly be proposed 
to mitigate any hardship 
which this operation may 
cause to the occupier, and to 
stimulate and develop the pro- 
duction of essential foodstuffs 
within the United Kingdom.” 
Mr George, as usual, wants 
to have it both ways. For 
many years he has done his 
best to throw diseredit upon 
the landowners. There are 
few crimes with which he has 
not charged them, and he (and 
his friends) have succeeded in 
making the very honourable 
office, which the landlords 
have discharged for centuries, 
at once uncomfortable and un- 
profitable, It may be supposed 
that his object was to break 
up the big estates. Well, he 
has broken them up, and now 
he is uneasy. The truth is, 
that neither now nor then did 
he have any clear policy. To- 
day he is actuated by fear, 
as in those brave days when 
he proudly compared “souls” 
and ‘‘sods” he was influenced 
only by the passion of popu- 
larity. 

But it is Russia which has 
given him the best opportunity 
of displaying his kaleidoscopic 
talent. He has held about 
Russia every possible opinion, 
and generally several opinions 
at once. Nobody can tell from 
his speeches whether he is Red 
or White, Bolshevist or anti- 
Bolshevist. We only know 
that, though he promised pub- 
licly no new policy should be 
initiated in Russia without 
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consulting the House of Com- 
mons, policy follows policy 
without any consultation what- 
ever. To-day he is in his 
favourite attitude, dancing 
upon two tubs at once. His 
retrospect is meaningless, is 
based upon no knowledge of 
the facts, and need not trouble 
us. His present plan is to 
condemn Bolshevism on the 
one hand, and to trade with 
the Bolshevists on the other, 
‘The horrors of Bolshevism,” 
he says, “have revolted the 
consciences of mankind. Plun- 
der, which is part of their 
policy, is condemned by every 
ene in every civilised land.” 
It is not condemned by Mr 
Lansbury, who has been fur- 
nished by the Government 
with passports, that he may 
visit his friends Lenin and 
Trotsky. But the horrors and 
plunder of Bolshevism cannot 
be stopped, says Mr George, 
though he omits to say that if it 
had not been for Mr George 
they might have been stopped. 
Meantime our autocrat is of 
opinion that we cannot make 
peace with the Bolshevists. 
“The first objection to peace 
is this: Until you receive as- 
surances—lI do not mean verbal 
assurances, but assurances from 
observation and experience— 
that the government which is 
in control of Russia has dropped 
the methods of barbarism, and 
that it is governed by civilised 
means, there is no civilised com- 
munity in the world which will 
be prepared to make direct 
peace.” ‘ What,” asks Mr 
George, “is the only course 
left? We have failed to restore 
Russia to sanity by force. I 
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believe we can do it and save 
her by trade. Commerce has a 
sobering influence in its opera- 
tions. The simple sums in 
addition and subtraction which 
it inouleates soon dispose of 
wild theories,” What nonsense 
is this! What shall become of 
an Empire governed by this 
reckless rheterician? The Bol- 
shevists have murdered, and 
robbed, and tortured. They 
have killed British citizens, in- 
cluding Captain Cromie, whom 
we were bound to protect, and 
we have done nothing. And 
now we will trade with them 
through co-operative societies ! 
Mr George is not quite so 
simple as his speech would 
represent him, He knows that 
the co-operative societies are a 
piece of humbug, that in trad- 
ing with Russia we shall help 
not the honest men, but the 
monsters, whose policy is rapine 
and murder. What says 
Trotsky about it? He cares 
not a jot about trading with 
Mr Lloyd George. He is far 
too busy dragooning the Chris- 
tians who have fallen beneath 
the cruelty of his Jewish rule. 
“All artisans,” says he, “will 
be sent into the works, and 
transferred from one place te 
another, according to the in- 
dications of the Government. 
We will have no pity for the 
peasants; we will make labour 
armies of them with mili- 
tary discipline, and com- 
munists as their chiefs. These 
armies will go forth smong 
the peasants to gather corn, 
meat, and fish that the work 
ef the workmen may be as- 
sured.” That is the kind of 
man that Mr George hopes to 
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sober with a little trade. He 
might as well try to tame a 
vulture by putting salt upon 
his tail. 

Mr George’s poliey is, of 
course, a mere makeshift. He 
does not know what Russia 
has to send us, or what she 
wants us to send her in ex- 
change. Heis merely playing 
blind hookey with criminals, 
and will probably be told in 
the end that the Russians 
prefer a policy of protection, 
and have no desire for our 
English goods. So he will 
fail in fighting anarchy with 
abandance, and will have low- 
ered immeasurably the pres- 
tige of Great Britain. Never 
before have we surrendered to 
an enemy, at the solicitation 
of such a man as Litvinoff, the 
Jew, and with no better ex- 
cuses than greed and a fear of 
the Labour Party. Why does 
Mr George persist in dragging 
the country into a pit of dis- 
grace? Because he is a poli- 
tician devoid of principle. He 
is like a priest without a creed, 
a boat without a rudder. He 
knows not whither he is drifting 
nor what direction he will take. 
He does know that he will stay 
in office, if he can, and that in 
all that he does or proposes he 
will conciliate the largest pos- 
sible number of voters. We 
would not tie any man down 
to a hard consistency, but Mr 
George, who knows not from 
hour to hour what he will 
think or do, breaks all the 
rules. That he will always 
find politicians to palliate bis 
offence is probable, Politicians 
are faithful in the worship of 
their chosen goddess, Oppor- 
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tunity, and yet even they 
might be persuaded by a casual 
study of history to believe that 
no man ever worthily served 
his country who did not adhere 
honourably to certain moral 
principles, who was not loyal 
to the faith that was in him, 

We do not suppose that 
Mr George, in making up his 
mind to which new outrage 
he shall commit the country, 
has ever asked himself the 
question: Is the action which 
I propose just andright? What 
he inquires into most sedu- 
lously is expediency, He will 
excite himself into a fury of 
enthusiasm about an impos- 
sible programme, such as his 
famous (or infamous) Budget, 
or Prinkipo, and then drop 
it without a murmur. The 
grotesque humbug of the 
“refreshing fruit” was long 
ago exposed. The expensive 
valuations, which were te en- 
rich the working classes at no 
cost at all, have been quietly 
dropped, and Mr George is 
indifferent. He clings te no 
plan a day later than it is 
able to attract votes, and he 
is a living proof that success 
in politics has nothing to do 
with morals or understanding. 
Mr George has succeeded in 
politics, That is te say, he 
is in office, and he hopes to re- 
main there. He has not suc- 
ceeded in statesmanship, for he 
has postponed the settlement 
of all the questions which vex 
us at home and abroad; he 
has convinced the eountry— 
not a difficult enterprise—that 
none of his opinions are held 
with sincerity; and were his 
dangerous gift of rhetoric 
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stripped away, there would be 
nothing left in him wherewith 
to attach a single voter. 

His weakness, as we have 
said, is due wholly and solely te 
lack of principle, without which 
no politician can serve his coun- 
try, however well he may serve 
himself. Nor did Mr Balfour 
put the country under an 
obligation of gratitude when, 
in order to defend the Coalition, 
he made light of what is called 
principle in polities, “We 
were very apt to misuse the 
word principle,” he said. ‘“ He 
supposed that if they came 
to look inte it, what was 
meant by principle was some 
brief statement of a view of 
a general method of dealing 
with a situation. It was not 
a case of morals; it was a case 
of practice.” We cannot agree 
with so easy a surrender, 
Principle is a matter of morals, 
and is much more than the brief 
statement of a view. It has 
nothing to do with coalitions 
er other governments, Even 
if the prosperity of the Empire 
depended at this moment on 
the maintenance of a coalitien, 
even if certain politicians were 
asked to accept a poliey of 
which they disapproved, prin- 
ciple would not be dead,—it 
would be merely in abeyance, 
For principle means good faith, 
honour, loyalty to oneself and 
others, and if it be dismissed 
a3 a piece of practice, then 
there is an end of morality in 
polities. 

Principle, on the contrary, 
seems to us to be a strongly 
held conviction, for which a 
martyr would go to the stake. 
The Unien of Great Britain 
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and Ireland, the sanctity of an 
established Church, the inviol- 
ability of private property 
—these are principles which 
cannot be justly defined 
as ‘short formule embodying 
the general view they took 
of the way in which cer- 
tain problems ought to be 
dealt with.” They are matters 
of faith and of morals. Those 
who believe in them would fight 
for them unto the end, and 
accept defeat only on eompul- 
sion, To all promises of office 
and power, conditional upon 
the surrender of principles, our 
honest statesman would return 
an angry refusal. He would 
not set his own prosperity, or 
@ prospect of a  transitery 
alliance, against the faith 
which he helds simply and 
steutly. For many years Mr 
Balfour has fought eagerly 
against the disruption of 
the kingdom. The war has, 
as we believe, emphasised the 
absolute necessity of the Union. 
If Pitt had not made it, it 
would be our duty to invent it, 
And what the war has shown 
to be necessary, Sinn Fein’s 
policy of assassination has 
proved inevitably right. Unless 
we desert our principle, we 
shall oppose Mr George’s fan- 
tastic policy ef Home Rule; 
and if Mr Balfour, in fear of 
division, submits to what he 
has always denounced as an 
eutrage, he is guilty of a 
failure not in practice but in 
morals. He yotes for what he 
has always believed to be 
wrong, and unless we can 
accept the theory of a sudden 
conversion, we must suppose 
that he has made a compromise 
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with his conscience, and has 
proved by a piece of sophistry 
the worse to be the better 
cause. 

He himself put a case to 
which he thought none would 
demur. “I yield to no man in 
his love of liberty,” he said. 
“That is my short formula.” 
But that short formula is 
essentially a case of morals. 
It is not a case of practice. 
We do not know what Mr 
Balfour means by liberty. We 
have never seen a sane defini- 
tion of that which we all desire 
and very few of us attain. 
To the politicians “liberty ”’ 
means the right to spoil a 
voting-paper. And if that be 
liberty, it is a boon which 
nobody hankers after, since the 
women of England proved 
their right to citizenship by 
burning churches, But there 
are other kinds of liberty, 
which all wise men desire— 
the liberty to live and grow 
according to their tempera- 
ment, the liberty te think as 
they would. Now here is a 
test for Mr Balfour. He de- 
sires liberty—that is his short 
fermula. Suppose the poli- 
ticians, with whom for the 
moment he acts, tell him that 
liberty is a very small thing 
compared with something else. 
Suppose they suggest that, in 
their eagerness to trade with 
the Bolshevists, they are in- 
different to the fact that the 
Bolshevists have everywhere 
suppressed liberty—not merely 
the liberty to vote, which no- 
body eares @ jot about, but the 
liberty to think—would he be 
content with the “short for- 
mula,” and let the rest go? 
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For there is a time when 
even the politician must make 
up his mind. Mr Balfour loves 
liberty—that is his short for- 
mula. Mr George finds that 
liberty is inconvenient in Russia 
and elsewhere, How is Mr 
Balfour going to make up his 
mind? If we may believe what 
he said in the City of London, 
he will cheerfully bid farewell 
to liberty, or to anything else 
that he prizes. ‘‘ He held with 
very strong conviction,” so he 
said, “that it was a great mis- 
take, and very little in the 
public interest, to try to make 
what were called principles 
into propositions or judgments, 
which did not unite men, but 
separated them.” Well, then, 
what becomes of liberty? The 
idea of liberty is an idea which 
separates, and does not unite. 
Some there are who believe that 
Lenin is an apostle of liberty. 
Others see in him the piti-, 
less destroyer of liberty. The 
moment must come when you 
make up your mind whether 
you will help Lenin and his 
kind, or leave them to their 
fate. Is it morals, or is it 
practice? And if you love 
liberty, can you drive, by your 
own act of approval, the poor 
wretched Russians deeper into 
the pit of slavery ? 

How far Mr Balfour’s argu- 
ment will carry him we do not 
know, because we have no 
means of matching his indiffer- 
ence (let us say) against his 
love of liberty. He is acting 
with men who care far less 
about liberty than about 
office, with men quite ready 
to play the game of those 
who are enslaving Russia. 
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The answer of Tchitcherin, 
the Jew, to Mr George, is 
lucid and complete. He 
agrees with our autocrat and 
Mr Balfour that politics has 
nothing to do with morality. 
** England,” he says over the 
wireless, ‘“‘represents to-day 
the cream of capitalist society, 
endowed with a vast horizon 
and vast perspectives. Eng- 
lish policy is dictated by con- 
siderations of world-policy, by 
the interests of capitalist 
society, as a whole and in 
relation to the social revolu- 
tion now in process of de- 
velopment. The capitalist 
circles which direct English 
policy are the classic home 
of compromise. They have 
raised to the pitch of per- 
fection the art of understand- 
ing new historical forces in 
course of development, and 
of finding compromises to 
neutralise their effect. Lloyd 
George’s saying that the best 
weapon against Bolshevism is 
bread, is the most profound 
formula of this English tend- 
ency tocompromise.” In these 
words the Jew preaches the 
doctrine, pure and undefiled, 
of cynicism. He believes (or 
pretends to believe) that 
England’s cynicism will give 
him all that he asks. He 
envisages Mr George as a 
man without opinions, without 
indignation, without a sense 
of justice. He envisages him 
correctly enough. And now, 
since Mr Balfour’s pronounce- 
ment upon principle, we are 
bound to confess that if he 
includes Mr Balfour in his 
argument with Mr George, 
he does him no injustice. 
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Nevertheless, though our 
leaders of to-day sneer at 
principle, it is upon principle, 
and not upon compromise, that 
the greatness of our Empire 
has been established. The 
history of England is the 
history of adherence to prin- 
ciple. Mr Balfour’s easy-going 
compliance with his colleagues, 
his eager desire of union rather 
than separation, would not 
have won the victory of free- 
dom. Whatever we have 
achieved, we have achieved 
through men who were un- 
willing to sacrifice what they 
thought was right to what 
they knew to be expedient, 
Had all our politicians been 
opportunists after the approved 
model, then many centuries 
ago should we have fallen 
victims to the foreigner. It 
was not the hope of union 
unsanctified which drove 
Simon de Montfort upon his 
heroic course. The men eof 
Elizabeth’s reign, who founded 
our Empire overseas, would not 
have achieved what they did 
if they had not had faith in 
the truth of their principle. 
Without this faith their courage 
and energy would have been of 
no effect. Wherever you look, 
it is principle, right or wrong, 
which has saved us, and they 
do the cause of England a grave 
disservice who set practice high 
above morals. 

When the younger Pitt set 
himself to fight an armed 
opinion, he undertook the 
heavy task because he knew 
that the triumph of that 
opinion meant the ruin of 
Europe. Having undertaken 
the task, he sustained its 
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burden for twenty years, be- 
cause he was an idealist who 
would not sacrifice his faith 
to his comfort. If he had 
thought principle was ‘‘a short 
formula embodying the gen- 
eral view,” then revolution 
would have swallowed up our 
island, and there would be 
no Mr George, nor Mr Balfour 
either, to extol upon a public 
platform the virtues of oppor- 
tunism. It was the principle 
of Pitt which in the end de- 
stroyed Napoleon, the greatest 
autocrat who ever threatened 
the liberties of Europe; and it 
was the principle of the Eng- 
lish people, which in spite 
of its politicians destroyed 
the less amiable autocrat, 
William II, Principle, then, 
and principle alone, is our 
buckler, and if we agree with 
Mr Balfour in making light of 
it, there will speedily be an 
end of Great Britain and her 
Empire. 

Even for the politician’s 
own sake, we would advise 
him to cling to his principles, 
to depose cunning from the 
throne of sovereignty, to re- 
cognise that in the end even 
office comes to those who have 
faith. In politics, also, it is 
true that he who would save 
his soul will lose it. Who is 
it that would envy the repu- 
tation which posterity will 
accord to Mr George er to 
Mr Asquith? Here are twe 
men, will say our grandchildren, 
to whom were given many 
gifts—the gifts of leadership 
and persuasion. And, because 
they lacked principle, they 
lacked everything. There were 
few faiths which they did not 
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pick up and discard: there 
was not a single faith to which 
either ef them was whole- 
heartedly loyal. Torun through 
the career of Mr Asquith is 
to mark how an ambitious 
placeman accommodates him- 
self to the requirements of the 
moment. There is scarce a 
statement that ever he made 
which he has not contradicted. 
His opinion about Home Rule 
has varied with his majority. 
He has talked about debts of 
honour, and never thought of 
paying them. He has been 
an anti-suffragette, and when 
it seemed useful has gone 
beyond the intention even of 
the suffragettes. He has de- 
clared publicly that if ever 
conscription were passed, it 
would be under another Min- 
ister than himself, and he has 
passed conscription. There is 
nothing that he has not will-- 
ingly embraced in the course 
of his political career, except 
principle; and even Mr Balfour, 
if he reviews the life of his 
contemporary, will deplore that 
ever he thought the word 
principle commonly misused. 
As for Mr George, he is far 
more remote even than Mr 
Asquith from a sincerely held 
opinion. He has _ cherished 
and expounded many noisy 
sentiments. As far as we 
know, he has never held a 
settled opinion about any- 
thing. He has wandered 
earnestly from Newcastle to 
Limehouse, from Limehouse 
te Bedford, from Bedford to 
Paris in search of votes, And 
seldom has he expounded the 
same gospel twice. The reason 
is plain enough: having ne 
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principles, he has allowed his 
audience, wherever it might 
be, to make his speech for 
him. The result is that he 
speaks in vain. Nobody will 
trouble to remember very care- 
fally what he says. There is no 
subject upon which his opinion 
may be confidently defined. 
Hse may speak as often as he 
pleases in or out of the House 
of Commons, and he will find 
listeners and not believers, 
Not that he is not dogmatic. 
For the moment he can ex- 
press himself as strongly as 
anybody. But what he says 
is soon forgotten, since the 
sense as well as the words is 
earried away instantly by the 
breeze. In other words, he 
seems to be an ideal leader 
of a coalition so long as he 
ean hold it together by relying 
upon the good tempers and 
the short memories of its 
members. 

Not long sinee a zealous 
member of the Coalition was 
asked by his constituents, who 
should have known better than 
to ask, what were his opinions 
about current politics, It was 
put to him kindly and firmly 
that the time might come 
when he would be asked te 
compose an address to his 
electors. What would he say? 
He replied frankly that he 
did not know. It was im- 
possible, said he, to make up 
his mind until the last moment. 
*T cannot tell,” he murmured 
plaintively, “what Mr George, 
my revered leader, thinks, 
Probably he does not know 
himself.” Such is the pit into 
which our politicians, stripped 
of principle, have fallen, and 
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we may ask in all sincerity 


whether their detachment 
from political thought has 
justified itself. To take a 
single instance: Mr George 


recently made a speech upon 
what we are all interested in 
—the nationalisation of the 
mines. It was a good speech, 
and might from another have 
been deemed a brave speech, 
Mr George faced the black- 
mailers with spirit, and replied 
to their arguments, such as 
they were, with a cogent lucid- 
ity. And what is the result 
of it all? Everybody takes 
it for what it is worth—as the 
expression of a momentary 
opinion, and everybody knows 
that, if the majority against 
the project had not been as 
large as it was—329 to 64 
—Mr George would have 
spoken in a very different 
sense. 

Yet nationalisation is a sub- 
ject which should be tackled 
with the utmost seriousness. 
If all the enterprises of the 
country are placed in the 
hands of the Government, then 
we know perfectly well that 
ruin, speedy and irretrievable, 
will overtake us. For nation- 
alisation means bureaucracy ; 
and we have seen in Russia, 
as in our own country, what 
bureaucracy can achieve. The 
apostles of nationalisation, who 
treat the matter as a kind of 
religion, and who do not con- 
descend from threat and as- 
sertion to argument, pretend 
that they can win their game 
and yet escape the perils of 
bureaucracy. When they are 
able to check their fanaticism 
they will know that they are 
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wrong. In the meantime, they 
rely upon threats. ‘The Gov- 
ernment might prepare machine- 
guns and tanks,” said a gentle- 
man called Lunn, ‘‘ with which 
to fight the miners and other 
workers who came out on 
strike, That would not affect 
the matter at all. The fight 
would go on, because they 
intended the mines should be 
nationalised.” Hoity - toity! 
This is the tone which 
Lenin and Trotsky adopt to 
their dupes and their victims, 
but the open method of in- 
timidation by a small minority 
is not yet popular in Great 
Britain, and Mr Lunn may 
perhaps be persuaded by the 
division list that to get nation- 
alisation is not quite so easy as 
it seems, : 

The threat of violence was 
precisely the impetus which 
Mr George needed, and speak- 
ing, as he knew, to an audience 
of individualists, he had no 
difficulty in demolishing the 
internationalisers and _ their 
menaces. He argued well and 
he argued gravely, He exposed 
the evils of bureaucracy as one 
who knew and understood. He 
extolled the incentive of specu- 
lation and private ownership. 
With the greatest eloquence 
he condemned the evil which 
the miners, with their threats 
of violence, are doing to the 
cause of liberty. Mr Lunn, 
he says, “is not challenging 
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nationalisation; he is not 
challenging committees; he is 
challenging the whole fabric 
of free government. Dees he 
say that democracy means that 
the majority must rule? He 
says, ‘No; if we cannot get a 
majority, a privileged minority 
will do.’ On that issue we will 
fight him to the last. This is 
not a strike for the right of 
combination; it is establish- 
ing a Soviet in the land.” All 
that is perfectly true. Mr 
George is opposed by a gang 
of syndicalists, and he has no 
difficulty in worsting them by 
argument before a sympathetic 
audienee. But how long will 
Mr George adhere to the argu- 
ment which he sets forth now? 
Suppose he be asked to ad- 
dress a mob which agrees with 
Mr Lunn? What will his tune 
be then? He has no rules of 
life and conduct by which he 
can be influenced. He is pos- 
sessed by that dangerous sen- 
sitiveness which enables him 
to know what his hearers 
would like him to say, and 
he says it. Wherefore, the 
battle against nationalisation 
is not yet won, since it is 
fought by our one and only 
leader, Mr George, who may 
go over to the other side in 
a moment of crisis. If he does, 
will Mr Balfour follow him, or 
will he recognise that principle 
after all is a case of morals 
and not of practice? 
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AMRITSAR. 


BY AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


I, THE RALLYING-POST. 


I HAD arrived, new to the 
country, at the end of Janu- 
ary; Amritsar was my first 
“station,” and at the begin- 
ning of April I was living with 
Mr and Mrs J, in one of a 
group of heuses called Canal 
Bungalows. After breakfast 
on the morning of Thursday, I 
thought for a moment of visit- 
ing the bazaar in the city; but 
I had only returned from 
Lahore the night before, and 
what I had seen there of the 
crowds at the Hartal (day of 
mourning) on the 6th had 
made me nervous. Moreover, 
the attitude of the shopkeepers 
in eur own Hall Bazaar for 
some time past had been dis- 


_tinotly unfriendly, and the last 


time I went there my bearer 
had warned me net to get out 
of the tonga. The extreme 
heat which suceeeds the ex- 
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treme cold of the Panjab was 
already beginning to be op- 
pressive, and I preferred the 
coolness of the bungalow to 
the heat and glare outside, so 
that fortunately for myself I 
changed my mind. I had just 
lain down under the punkah 
about one o’clock when a ser- 
vant anneunced that a lady 
wished to see me. I rose 
reluctantly, annoyed with my 
bearer for having admitted a 
visitor after my order that I 
was not to be disturbed; but 
before I could leave the room 
a second knock announced the 
arrival of more visitors, and 
my bearer poured ferth a long 
stery, of which the only words 
I could catch were “ Badmash ” 
(scoundrels) and ‘ Bazaar,” 
His voice was drowned 
by the shrill cries of babies 
in the next room, and it 
24 
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flashed upon my memory that 
the house had been chosen 
as a rallying-post fer Euro- 
pean women and children in 
the event of trouble. My sus- 
piciens were quickly confirmed 
when I came into a drawing- 
room full of people I had never 
seen before, who paid ne atten- 
tion whatever to my entry. 
Fresh arrivals poured in every 
minute, and from one or. two 
acquaintances ameng them I 
elicited the little that they 
knew of what had happened. 
A few minutes earlier a wild 
crowd had burst over the Hall 
bridge (which connects the city 
with the Civil Lines), driving 
back and stoning the small 
picket which was posted there. 
No shots had then been fired, 
but the howl of the meb could 
be heard a quarter of a mile 
away, and the residents in 
the main thoroughfare were 
rapidly warned to leave their 
bungalows for the rallying- 
posts. The crowd was close 
at hand, and a moment’s delay 
might prove fatal; but at this 
somnolent hour it was no small 
task to persuade the women to 
move, and one ef them per- 
sistently refused to quit her 
house because her baby was 
asleep. As people left their 
bungalows a few shots were 
heard from the direction of 
the bridge, but nothing was 
known then of the course of 
events. 

From men passing on horse- 
back we gradually learned a 
few details, and before long 
we saw smoke and flames 
rising from the city and heard 
that Europeans were being 
murdered, After a time it 
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was known that the banks 
and Government buildings 
were on fire, and that the 
murdered men included three 
of the bank officials. The old 
Sikh cashier of the National 
Bank had seen his master 
beaten dewn and had fled to 
procure help, but before he 
could return kerosene oil was 
poured on the still living bedy, 
and only one beot was left for 
identification of the remains, 
A few of the Europeans em- 
ployed in the banks had suc- 
ceeded in eseaping te the 
“Koeotwali” or city police 
station, and were still hemmed 
in there. 

The afternoon passed slowly, 
with rumours and alarms 
which increased the suspense 
ef the many women whe did 
not know where their hus- 
bands were. Those of us who 
had anything to do were teo 
busy to think, and three of 
the women and three of the 
babies were ill; but human 
nature is always the same, 
and I was amused to see 
en returning to my reom. 
that my dressing-table had 
been depleted of everything that 
could be used as a cosmetic, 
as if a horde of locusts had 
settled on it, and we had to 
make peace between one or 
two who “could not sit under 
a punkah” and the majority 
who were prepared to faint if 
it was turned off. 

About half an hour before 
sunset, news came that the 
Fort was ready to receive us. 
Every possible conveyanee had 
been secured, and we packed 
eurselves in, making a picture 
like Epsom road on the Derby 
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Day. Very few had brought 
anything with them, se we 
stripped the house of every- 


Il, THE 


The Fort of Gobindgarh, 
which we were now te know 
so well, was built over a hun- 


_ dred years ago by the great 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh, to pro- 
tect the treasure which he kept 
with the bankers of Amritsar, 
prosperous then as now. It is 
said that he employed an 
Italian engineer, and trases of 
its_exetie origin linger in the 
names of the different blocks 
and passages. To reach the 
Fort, we had to eross the rail- 
way line, which our handful ef 
troops had held all day against 
the hordes from the eity, by 
the Rego bridge. We set forth 
with some trepidatien ; but the 
arrival of seme Gurkha troeps 
about this time enabled the 
road te be picketed, and the 
way was safe. Men from 
the Central Follewers’ Depit, 
armed with staves, accompanied 
us, and it was not long before 
we were driving through the 
winding entrances to the Fort. 

Dusk was now falling, and 
we had to make haste to pre- 
pare fer the night. We found 
places where we could, and 
most of us packed into the 
upper storey of the ‘Cavalier 
Bleck,” which rises in the 
centre of the great quadrangle. 
The heat, however, was stifling. 
There were not half a dozen 
fans in the whele Fort, includ- 
ing those in the hespital and the 


_ @anteen hall, and many people 


found it the lesser of two evils 
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thing that could be used as 
bedding during the coming 
night. . 


FORT. 


to spend that night on the 
ground eutside. One or two 
had managed te get their bed- 
ding breught in by their ser- 
vants, but the rest were ill- 
equipped for the eonditiens 
they had te face. We distri- 
buted the heavy clothing, 
blankets, and rugs which we 
had brought from the bunga- 
low, but there would not have 
been enough te go round if the 
garrison had not given up seme 
of their blankets. Our next 
theught was to find a meal fer 
the many women and cehil- 
dren whe had eaten nething 
since early merning. We had 
only the scraps which we had 
brought away from the bunga- 
low, but once again the soldiers 
came te our rescue and gave 
up half their bread ration. 
All these things were being 
done at once, amid indescrib- 
able turmoil. 

A roll-call revealed 130 
women and children, besides 
babies; the civilian men whe 
were not toe old er sick had 
already been posted to defence 
duties round the Fort and 
made up another fifty. A 
number of servants also had 
come down before the gates 
of the Fort closed at sundown, 
and presented anether problem, 
as they required native food. 
While they were being given 
their handfuls of grain to last 
them till the merning, a grey- 
bearded old Sikh orderly, Sher 
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Singh, proudly refused to take 
his share, saying he had 
often gone without feod for 
twe or three days on the field 
of battle. This man set a 
splendid example throughout, 
and indeed all the servants 
behaved well under very trying 
circumstances. 

It had leng been dark, and 
we were atill working hard to 
get things straight and settle 
people down for the night, 
when I was suddenly drawn 
away by an officer, who 
whispered a request for a 
lantern in erder to bring in 
what was left of Mr Thom- 
sen’s bedy from ene of the 
banks. Desperately afraid lest 
this news should spread, I 
secured the only lantern in the 
Fort for him, and he went 
away. We afterwards heard 
that this was the bedy of 
Sergeant Rawlings, which had 
just been found, beaten to 
death, beneath the walls of 
the Fort, and not Mr Thom- 
son’s, whieh had not then been 
recevered. When nothing more 
was left to be done, some of us 
went on to the ramparts for a 
few minutes’ quiet, and from 
the top of the western wall we 
saw the native city ablaze with 
electrie light—a contrast to the 
darkness behind us, 

At midnight we turned in, 
but daylight seemed to come 
before we had closed our eyes. 
The outlook was net pleasant 
for women who had never 
known a day’s real hardship 
before: they found themselves 
suddenly stripped of all the 
decencies and comferts they 
had come to look upon as 
necessities, and surrounded by 
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the miseries of dirt, heat, and 
overcrowding. There was no 
sanitation; everythingdepended 
on the servants, who had not yet 
been organised. There was no 
privacy, and we had to hide 
under eur bedding to dress 
ourselves. Sixteen people 
shared ene small room for 
the first three days, and those 
who had no rooms were really 
better off. There were no 


beds, no proper bedding, 
ne mosquito-nets, no fans, 
and hardly any lighting. 


No one had any small persenal 
possessions or any change of 
clothing. The place was in- 
fested with sandflies, and the 
stagnant water of the moat 
bred a virulent kind of mos- 
quito. We did not know when 
we should get supplies of fresh 
food or milk, and as there were 
only twelve cups and about 
twenty plates, distribution of 
what food we had was diffieult. 
One could summon up courage 
to faee these conditions oneself, 
but the presence of so many 
babies and ehildren made the 
situation really serieus. One 
baby had developed typhoid 
fever that morning, and they 
all had requirements which 
could not be met. 

Our numbers were swelling, 
for not everybody had managed 
to get to the rallying-posts, 
During the first night three 
survivors who had escaped into 
the pelice station were brought 
out ef the city in Indian 
clothes. They told us of the 
infuriated orewds that had 
swept through the city on that 
terrible afternoon, drunk with 
their victory over unarmed 
men, and ealling for ‘ white 
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blood.” A Datch merchant 
had hidden all day, and had 
come out at nightfall, disguised 
in a “burka,” the all-envelop- 
ing white cloth used by purdah 
women. An English lady 
dector had managed to con- 
ceal herself in her hospital 
while the crowd tried to find 
her, and she also had escaped 
in the evening. Two Indian 
' ladies, school-teachers, who had 
driven out of the city in a 
closed carriage, told us of the 
Sikh peasants who were pour- 
ing into the city with their 
iron-beund sticks. The booty 
frem the Natienal Bank had 
been carried out into the dis- 
trict as proof that the British 
rule was over, and all the riff- 
raff for miles round hurried in 
to be early on the spot if loot- 
ing began again. The residents 
of the railway quarters came 
en to us from the railway 
station, in which they had 
taken refuge. They brought 
news of how the crowd had 
swept through the station, 
leaving behind them burning 
trucks and the hardly recog- 
nisable body of Guard Robin- 
son. Everything was done to 
stop false reports: under the 
conditions I have described, 
moral was of paramount im- 
portance. But the real truth 
was so often worse than any- 
thing rumour could invent that 
one realised the uses of censor- 
ship. It is not surprising that 
there was a certain amount of 
hysteria, but our people as a 
whole showed both courage 
and good sense. 

During the first three days 
every hour breught in some 
news from outside: of firing at 
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Lahore, of murders at Kasur, 
of trains derailed and lines 
torn up, of telegraph wires cut 
and Government buildings and 
railway stations burnt; and 
we were very anxious about 
Europeans in the neighbour- 
hood. The news was often 
vague, but with the break- 
down in communications and 
our own experiences we were 
left to imagine the worst, and 
the native population had 
some excuse fer their belief 
that the British raj was over. 
The situation was so precarious, 
and troops for defensive pur- 
poses se scarce, that it was 
decided to evacuate the Alex- 
andra School, just inside the 
Civil Lines, in which the Indian 
Christian school children had 
been collected until now. It 
might be suppesed by English 
readers that these children 
would have been safe frem 
their own countrymen, but on 
the day ef the riots the erowd 
set fire te one sehool, with the 
girls inside, and it was only 
the timely arrival of a small 
band of police that saved them. 
We were told now to prepare 
to receive them, and when they 
arrived they brought our num- 
bers up to about 400—a heavy 
strain on our resources, but 
they were grateful and worked 
splendidly. 

An office was established in 
the canteen hall, and all the 
civilian inhabitants of the 
Fort and their servants were 
registered. After a few days 
passes were issued for geing 
out of the Fort, but this was 
not allowed without an armed 
escort, and everybody had to 
be back before sunset. The 
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time at which the pass-holder 
was due to return was regis- 
tered, so that if he or she failed 
to report at the office at the 
hour named a search - party 
could be sent out immediately. 

The days were monotonous, 
and we had to keep very quiet 
for the sake of Miss Sherwood, 
who was lying between life 
and death. Seizing her as she 
was bicyeling from house to 
house in the city, the crowd 
had beaten her down with 
iron-bound sticks and left her 
for dead in the gutter, and for 
many days her life was in 
danger. 

After about a week it was 
considered safe for us te travel, 
and arrangements were made 
to remeve all the women and 
children to the hills, Special 


Amritsar. 
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trains were run, packed with 
refugees from Lahore and 
Amritsar. It was considered 
better by the authorities that ne 
women should be left behind, 
and they decided that Eurasians 
as well as Kuropeans should re- 
side in hill statiens for a time. 
The sight ef these trains must 
have given residents in un- 
affected districts some idea of 
what the riots meant. And 
yet it has been stated that 
there was no real insecurity 
and no more trouble than the 
pelice eould have dealt with. 
No European whe was in 
Amritsar or Lahore doubts 
that for some days there was 
a very real danger of the entire 
European population being 
massacred, and that General 
Dyer’s action alene saved them, 
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FOLLOW THE LITTLE PICTURES! 


BY ALAN GRAHAM, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


NOTHING happened during 
the next few days in fulfilment 
of my deleful pregnostications. 
There were comings and goings 
between the twe households, 
and consultations galore on the 
one burning topie—the little 
pictures. Roy’s wife did not 
come again to Hoepeten, nor 
did Marigold visit her at 
Blackdykes, but Roy was over 
each day, and Morgan and the 
Laird on more than one ocea- 
sion went to the farm. 

It was about a week after 
the events narrated in the 
previous chapter that Morgan 
came to me in a state of 
excitement. 

“What de you think of this, 
you eld Jeremiah?” he said, 
shaking me to and fro by the 
arm—‘‘the Squire has agreed 
to my engagement to Mari- 
-gold——” 

“Congratulations, my dear 
fellow,” I interrupted, shaking 
him warmly by the hand. 
‘You are a wonder-worker. 
I believe after all, Morgan, 
there is nothing on this earth 
that you might want that you 
wouldn’t contrive to get.” 

“IT hope you are right,” he 
said, smiling merrily with 
twinkling glasses, “for I have 
got to get something else be- 
fore the engagement is com- 
plete. You didn’t let me 


finish, I was going te say 
that the Squire has agreed 
te my engagement te Marigold 
as soon as I find the treasure. 
Of course we are bound to 
find it, but I den’t like the 
delay.” 

‘‘What does Marigold say 
to it?’’ I asked. 

“She is so afraid of her 
father that she is thankful 
for small mercies,” 

‘‘At the least, I can con- 
gratulate you on working 
wenders in a very short time,” 
I said. 

“Thanks. I have been fair- 
ly suecessful. Roy gets more 
friendly with his father every 
day, and the old man himself 
is certainly turning over a 
new leaf. You will have to 
retract a lot of your prophecies 
yet, Seaton.” 

‘“‘T hope I shall,’ I answered. 
‘It was that same day that 
—possibly spurred on by the 
obvieus happiness ef Morgan 
—I summoned up pluck to 
make a proposal of my own. 
It is impossible for me to keep 
my own feelings and actions 
out of this history of the 
Hopeten treasure, because, as 
will be seen, this resolution 
of mine had a direct bearing 
upen the solution of the 
cryptogram. 

It happened, then, that I 
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had arranged to meet Betty 
Forbes that afternoon by the 
fox-cover, in order te make an 
excursion to the top of the 
hill on whose lower slepe the 
house of the Tanishes was 
built. There was a cairn on 
this hill, and although we had 
visited several of the hill-tops 
without finding a vestige of a 
clue, Betty was still as keen 
as before. To me it mattered 
little where we went, provided 
we went together, 

It was a lovely summer day, 
with hardly a breath of wind, 
and a deep blue sky broken 
only by a few small fleecy 
clouds. 

I waited by the stile on the 
margin of the wood, and 
watched the dainty form of 
Betty climbing towards me 
between the broken dykes on 
the old Roman Road. She was 
dressed in some light creamy 
material covered with dainty 
small sprigs of flowers, and 
wore a wide straw hat, be- 
neath which glimpses of her 
rich hair shone as she looked 
up towards the wood where 
I awaited her. She had the 
light springy step of the 
country girl used te rough 
roads and rougher hillsides, 
It was a joy to sit there idly 
on the stile and see her coming 
towards me. 

“Have I kept you long?” 
she called as she drew near. 
“Never mind, you are not 
really a busy person. I am! 
I stepped at Newgate’s farm 
to inspect the new baby— 
a most interesting produc- 
tion!” 

“You doen't leok to be 
dressed for hill climbing,” I 
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remarked, with my admiring 
eyes upon her. 

“Don’t call these things 
hills,” she said, pointing to 
the green and purple knolls 
all around us. ‘Over there, 
on Arran, it is different. 
Goatfell would finish a frock 
like this, and I should be bare- 
feot before I was half-way to 
the top. But this is just a 
gentle stroll up a heather-clad 
slope.” 

The hill we had chosen for 
our investigation lay, as I 
have said, behind MHopeton, 
and from where we met. we 
had te cross the shoulders of 
two lower knolls before we 
started the actual climb. At 
two hillside burns that lay 
across eur track I offered my 
hand te Betty, but she scorned 
my assistance, and jumped 
from stone to stone with an 
ease and grace born of long 
custom, 

It tecok us undér an hour 
to reach our destination. We 
threw ourselves down upon 
the springy heather to rest 
after the climb, The cairn 
that we had come to see was 
like all the others in the 
district—just a pile of loose 
stones gathered from the hill- 
side, What we expected to 
discover merely by looking at 
it I do not know to this day. 
Perhaps some rude inscription 
on a stone may have been in 
our minds, but we were quite 
vague in our expectations. 

“T am afraid we have drawn 
another blank,” said Betty. 
She had discarded her hat, 
and lay upon the slope with 
her hands behind her head, 
her back resting on a weather- 
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worn boulder. “You are a 
broken reed, Bob, You don’t 
seem to be as full of brilliant 
ideas as you ought to be.” 

“I have never professed to 
be one of the brainy ones,” I 
said laughingly. ‘You expect 
too much from me, It is you 
whe are the treasure-finder, 
Betty. You are far more 
_ enthusiastic than I am.” 

“Of course if you are tired 
of these expeditions you have 
only to say so!” Betty replied 
provokingly. “I have my own 
copy of the little pictures, and 
I can hobble about by myself 
somehow or other!” 

“Betty, you are a cat!” I 
declared solemnly: 

“Of course lam. Have you 
only just discovered it? All 
girls are oats, only some are 
more catty than others. But 
what particular trait ef the 
feline race are you referring to 
at the moment?” 

“The mouse trick,” I an- 
swered. “You ought not to 
play with a poor chap. You 
know jolly well that it is not 
the Hopeton treasure that I 
run about all over the country- 
side after. It is another 
treasure, in my eyes thousands 
of times more valuable!” 

“If you are going to be 
sentimental, Bob, I shall go 
home,” said Betty lightly; but 
there was a new celour and 
a half-frightened expression 
growing upon her face, that 
told me she knew that we were 
getting down to essentials. 

“T am going te be senti- 
mental, and I shan’t let you 
go home,” I said firmly; but 
my heart was beating like a 
steam-hammer, and there was 
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@ buzzing in my head that 
spoke of strong excitement. 

“Hark to the man-thing, 
with his masterful ways!” ex- 
elaimed Betty to the bare hill- 
side; but her long red lashes 
drooped over her honest brown 
eyes. 

“Yeu know what treasure I 
want, Betty?” I said, and I 
found that my throat was so 
dry and husky all of a sudden 
that my veice sounded quite 
unlike itself. 

“How can I know until you 
tell me?” said Betty in a low 
voice and without loeking up. 

I remember she was pluck- 
ing the little purple flewers 
from a spray of heather as she 
spoke. It seemed to me that 
the warm summer air had 
become suddenly electrified. I 
felt a drumming in my ears 
and a vibration of the air upon 
my skin. 

Betty’s preoccupation with 
her spray of heather annoyed 
me. I wanted her full atten- 
tion. I stretched out my hand 
and swallowed up both of hers 
—heather and all—in my grip. 

“You are the only treasure 
for me, Betty,” I said hoarsely. 
“T want you, and the little 
pictures can go hang for all I 
eare.” 

“Don’t speak about it, Bob, 
don’t!” said Betty in a low 
tremuleus veice. “I’m not 
ready to marry; I didn’t ex- 
pect you to speak so soon. I 
haven't looked life in the face 
yet. I’m just a girl—enjoying 
herself. . . . Can’t we go on 
deing that?” 

I shoek my head. 

“No!” I replied. ‘It is 
not enough! We are friends 
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—and the best of friends; but 
I want a wife, I am ne longer 
content to be a pal, and go 
treasure-seeking for ths plea- 
sure of seeing you and listening 
to your dear veice. I must 
have you fer my very own. 
Any one can be your friend—I 
am your lover,” 

At last Betty raised her long 
lashes and leoked me in the 
eyes, with a shy smile in which 
there seemed a hint of fear. 

“IT wish we could have 
stayed longer on the old terms, 
Bob. It was so jolly; and I don’t 
want to grow up,” she said. 

“If you care for me, Betty, 
the new terms will be to the 
old like—like—champagne to 
ginger-ale.” 

“‘T wonder!” she said deubt- 
fully. Then, as though shak- 
ing eff her fear and indecision 
with an effort, she sat up and 
drew her hands away frem 
mine, ‘ Bob,” she said, “I 
shan’t promise you now. Iam 
very, very fond ef you. You 
know that quite well. I'll 
make a bargain with you. 
Come! Read me the little 
pictures, and I’ll marry you as 
soon as you like!” 

I shook my head at that. 

“No, ne!” I eried. “Don’t 
stake our love upon a chance 
like that! The cipher may 
never be solved, and are we to 
drag on and on apart because 
of a mere puzzle that doesn’t 
even concern either of us?” 

“T don’t say that, Bob,” 
replied Betty with a sweet 
sunny smile, ‘I don’t say I 
will never marry you until the 
pictures are read, but that I 
will marry you as soon as you 
read them.” 
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“But you love me, Betty?” 

I placed my hand again over 
her two small ones, and looked 
steadily into her big brown 
eyes; but the long lashes fell, 
as though she were afraid of 
what I might read there. 

“Scotch people are shy of 
that word, Bob,” she said hesi- 
tatingly. “I can’t say it—but 
I do 1—like you a lot.” 

“Then withdraw that silly 
condition about the little pic- 
tures, and promise to be my 
wife.” 

“T want time to get used to 
it all,” she answered, shaking 
ker head gently. ‘Read the 
little pictures, Bob. ‘There is 
time enough. I feel so young 
to premise to marry any one,” 

“Tt isn’t any one—it is me 
we are talking about, I den’t 
believe the pictures will ever 
be solved, and I don’t want to 
wait years for you, Betty. It 
is so unnecessary.” 

But Betty stuck to her point. 
I argued it all ways with her, 
but the cipher had come to 
be a kind of mild obsession, 
and I eeuld not foree it out of 
my track, I knew that Betty 
loved me, as surely as I knew 
my own feeling for her, One 
gets to know. There can be 
few proposals made in which 
there is much doubt of the 
answer, 

It was a most aggravating 
situation, yet there was nething 
for me to do but submit. I 
had at least the consolation of 
knewing that it would all come 
right in the end. Curiously 
enough, I did not feel spurred 
on to solve the cipher as 
quickly as possible in order to 
obtain my reward. I had 
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struggled so eften with those 
baffling pictures already, that 
I felt that there was nothing 
more to be done—nothing but 
wait patiently until Betty 
would tire ef the seareh and 


be my wife of her own free 
will. 
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So we lay there silent upon 
the pungent springy heather, 
with the hot July sun beating 
down upon us, each busy with 
thoughts ef the other, and 
each, after the recent intimate 
talk, shy of meeting the other’s 
eyes. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


From where we lay on the 
warm hillside we had a 
glerious panoramic view of the 
district, and ef the Firth of 
Clyde with all its islands. I 
have already described how 
much I was struck by the 
beauty of the Clyde in an early 
part ef my story, but it is 
necessary that I dwell for a 
moment upon the foreground 
of our landscape. 

Immediately beneath us, and 
less than halfa mile away as 
the crow flies, lay Hopeton— 
the Big Heose, as the country 
people calledit, Looking down, 
one could trace the whele 
course of the Hopeton Burn to 
the spot where it flowed inte 
the Firth. . 

The ranges of lew hills on 
either side of the glen were 
beneath us, fer the hill upon 
whese slope Hopeton was built 
was the highest of the knolls 
in the neighbourhood. So, 
from where we sat, we looked 
down upen the summits of 
the other hills, each with its 
rough eairn of stones. On 
the right side of the glen, 
as we faced the sea, the slepes 
were purple with blooming 
heather, but the range on the 
left was grazing land, and 
here and there one could see 


the meving white dots that 
were sheep. 

As I lazily glanced over this 
panorama, I picked out Black- 
dykes and the wood where I 
had found Roy meurning over 
his injured wife. Subeen- 
scieusly I counted the hills that 
lay between us and the woed. 
I called up in my mind that 
scene in the moonlit clearing, 
where Rey sat meaning at the 
base of the reugh stone cairn. 
How elearly eould I recall the 
sounds of that night —the 
clatter of the wood-pigeons in 
the trees overhead and the 
strange cries of Rey in his 
trouble! I had never returned 
to the spot. 

Gradually an idea orystal- 
lised in my mind. I counted 
those hills again—this time 
with my senses fully alert. My 
heart beat faster as excitement 
grew upon me. [I lay perfectly 
still and ealled before my eyes 
a facsimile of the little pictures 
—fer I needed no paper to 
refresh my memory.... 

A few minutes passed in 
silence. My mind was intent 
upen the little pictures, to the 
exclusion even of Betty. 

At last I heaved a great sigh 
of relief and sat up. 

“Tell me, Betty,” I said, “in 
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what direction does Blackdykes 
lie from here?” 

“Over there, stupid. Don’t 
you see the farm?” she an- 
swered, misunderstanding my 
question. 

“Yes, yes! I seeit all right,” 
I said hastily. ‘But where 
does it lie by the compass?” 

“Um! Let me see. : 
That is nerth, and that is 
west,” ruminated Betty, wav- 
ing her hand in the directions 
as she named them, “I should 
say Blackdykes lies about south- 
west.” 

‘Right you are! I thought 
so,’ I eried excitedly. ‘Now 
tell me, how far is it from 
Hopeton to Blackdykes—as 
the crow flies?” 

‘*Why do you want to know 
that?” inquired Betty lazily. 
She could still see ne point 
in my questions, and would not 
hurry with her answers. ‘“ Any- 
how, I can’t tell, none ef my 
family having ever been crows.” 

‘Do be sensible, Betty. This 
is serious!” 

At that she sat up and 
looked at me strangely. 

‘Whatever is the matter, 
Bob? Why, you are quite 
panting with excitement.” 

“Tell me—how far is it 
from Hopeton to Blaekdykes— 
as the crow flies?” 

‘About two miles, I should 
think. But why 

I did not give her time to 
finish her question. I picked 
myself up from the heather, 
and before Betty had realised 
my intention, I had caught her 
by the hands, raised her from 
the ground, and, clasping her 
in my arms, covered her face 
with kisses. 
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She was so astonished that 
for a moment she made no 
resistance to my caresses. 
Then, recovering herself, she 
struggled free and started 
away frem me with flushed 
face and startled eyes. 

‘*Have you gone mad, Beb?” 
she exelaimed. ‘‘You had no 
. right !——” 

“TI have the right, my dar- 
ling. You are mine,” I eried 
exultingly. I believe that in 
my excitement I executed a 
wild step-dance among the 
heather. Seeing, however, that 
Betty was really becoming 
frightened by my mad doings, 
I stopped to reassure her. 

“Ttis all right,dear. Iam 
not mad,” I said more quietly. 
‘But I have read the little 
pictures—and I am going to 
marry yeu as soon as all the 
arrangements can be made.” 

Betty looked at me scepti- 
cally. 

“You are joking!” she said, 
** You can’t possibly have done 
it so seon.” 

‘But I have,” I replied. 
‘*Come, let's sit down, and 
you shall be convinced.” 

I put my arm around her, 
and pulled her down upon 
the heather. I could feel the 
flurried beating of her heart 
beneath her breast. Betty, 
too, was beginning to experi- 
ence the excitement of the 
chase. 

‘‘ Now then, my dearest, here 
are the little pictures,” I said 
exultingly, taking the copy 
frem my pocket. ‘I can read 
them like print now that I 
have got the idea.” 

‘‘Read them to me, then,”’ 
Betty demanded. ‘Explain 
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afterwards, but read them to 
me now.” 

“Very well,” I 
“Here goes— 

“Two miles south-west of 
Hopeten, on the left of the 
Hopeton Burn, there is a wood 
en the north-east slope ef the 


agreed. 


fourth hill in the range, eount- 


ing from the top of the glen. 


_ In this weod there is a clear- 


ing, and in the middle of the 
clearing a rough stene cairn. 
Dig down three feet under the 
cairn, and you will find a chest 
containing the Hopeten trea- 
sure! That is clear enough, 


- is it net?” 


“It is quite clear,” Betty 
agreed, “ But is it right? I 
don’t see how you can read all 
story from the 
pictures.” 

“T admit that I have spun 
it out to the fullest, but all 
the essentials are there, and 
you may be quite certain it is 
right—it can’t mean anything 
else. Look, what is the first 
picture?” 

“The Tanish crest,” replied 
Betty. ‘You said long ago 
that it was only there as 
Hamish’s seal to the paper.” 

“TI was wrong,” I admitted. 
“Tt means much more than 
that. Yeu know that the 
crest is carved above the porch 
of Hepeten? Well, this crest 
gives us the starting - point. 
It stands for Hopeton. The 
next bit is easy. You have a 
erow—or rather a very crude 
conventional diagram of a crow 
—a long straight line, the 
figure two in Roman numerals, 
and the letters S.W. That can 
enly mean ‘Two miles as the 
crow flies,’” 
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“Yes, yes,” cried Betty 
excitedly. “Goon. It must be 
so!” 

“Then you really will marry 
me soon?” I demanded. 

‘Don’t tease, Bob, like a 
dear,” she answered coaxingly, 
“ Follew the little pictures.” 

‘Then we have the hills. 
There are four of them with 
the zigzag lines underneath. 
These lines mean water—not 
necessarily the sea as we 
thought—se why net the 
Hepeten Burn, with the hills 
above it?” 

“True,” agreed Betty. ‘ But 
how will you account fer the 
anchor, if you are going te do 
away with the sea?” 

‘* We were wrong there teo,’ 
I replied. ‘It isn’t an anchor. 
But we have not come to that 
yet. We are just at the four 
hills, This thing reads from 
left to right, in lines, like a 
beok. So we follow along the 
four hills with the burn flowing 
below, and on the fourth hill, 
which is just two miles as the 
crew flies frem Hopeton, we 
find a weod on the north- 
east slepe. There is the 
woed.” 

I pointed te the peculiar 
markings above the slope of 
the hill. 

“ These, I suppose, are trees, 
then,” said Betty. “But why 
are they flying in the air?” 

“Tt is only a conventional 
way of showing them,” I 
explained, ‘‘Old Hamish may 
have seen some Chinese prints 
in which this method is 
adopted, or he may have 
invented it himself to make his 
cipher more obseure.” 

**T should like to be able to 
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compliment him on his sue- 
cess,” Betty remarked. ‘Now 
we come te the square of 
stars. What do you make of 
them?” 

“Trees again,” I replied, 
“They are fir-trees shown in 
plan—a kind of bird’s-eye 
view of them. They represent 
the trees surreunding the 
clearing in the wood. In the 
middle is the cairn—it is there, 
for I have seen it—and then 
we have the direction, ‘Dig 
down three feet under the cairn 
and you will find a chest con- 
taining the Hopeton treasure,’ 
It is a pick or matteck—not 
an ancher—you see!” 

“Clever bey!” exclaimed 
Betty. “You must be right. 
It is all as plain as a pikestaff 
—onee you knowit. How you 
ever got on the right track I 
can’t understand.” 

“Tt must have been the 
prize you promised me that 
stirred up my intellect,” I 
replied. “Yet I was not 
conscious of it at the time. I 
was thinking of that night 
when I feund Roy and Marie 
in the wood, and at the same 
time I was looking at the hills. 
The whole thing came upon me 
in @ moment, Yet it must 
have been my prize that was 
behind it all. Betty, I am to 
have my reward?” 

Betty laid her levely head 
gently upon my shoulder. 

“Yes, Beb,” she whispered, 
and snuggled elese with a sigh 
of content. ... 

It was some time later that 
we awoke onee more to the 
realities of life. It was Betty 
who first returned te the prac- 
tical side of things. For 
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myself, I had forgotten the 
little pictures and the Tanishes 
with all their discords. 

‘“‘Bob, Bob, this will never 
do,” said Betty, sitting up and 
smoething her hair where it 
had become ruffled 


in my 
embrace. “We are being 
horribly selfish, Think of 


these poor people anxiously 
waiting for you te read the 
little pictures to them!” 

“Tgnorance is bliss,’ I 
answered lazily. ‘They don’t 
know that I have selved the 
thing, so they are no mere 
anxious than usual. Don’t be 
so practical, my dear.” 

“But it is getting towards 
evening, and it will be dark 
before the treasure is found.” 

“Never mind. Let's keep 
the seeret to ourselves until 
morning, and then they will 
have a full day before them,” 
I proposed. I did not care a 
scrap about the treasure. All 
that I wanted on earth was 
beside me there on the bill- 
tep. Is it to be wondered at 
that I preferred to stay where 
I was? 

But Betty would not have 
it se. She was full of curiosity 
and anxiety abeut the treasure, 
and nothing would satisfy her 
but that we should rush down 
the hill to Hopeten at once 
and organise the treasure- 
hunt. 

“Hew are we to account to 
the Laird for the fact that 
you are acquainted with the 
cipher?” I asked. ‘He is not 
on the best of terms with you 
as it is, and he may make a 
fuss.” 

‘*‘He will be too excited over 
finding the treasure,” Betty 
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declared. ‘Tell him all about 
it before he sees me, and I'll 
wager he never even notices 
that I am in the party—for I 
won't be left behind. I must 
be in at the death!” 

“Very well. We shall have 
to risk it,” I agreed. ‘You 
ean wait outside while I tell 
the tale indeors. I shall try 
to send Marigold out te you, 
and perhaps, as yeu say, the 
Laird will be too preeccupied 
+o notice.” 

With that we started off 
down the slope of the hill, 
running hand-in-hand threugh 
the heather, risking broken 
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ankles in our pure high spirits 
and joy in life. 

If I have dwelt over-long 
upon this scene upon the hill- 
top, it must be borne in mind 
that it was the happiest 
moment that I had known in 
my life, and, mereover, that 
my new understanding with 
Betty was inextricably mingled 
with the reading of the little 
pictures. The one could not 
be told witheut the other, and 
after all, what need to apelo- 
gise for lingering ever a plea- 
sant passage in a tale wherein 
so much is gloomy and where 
tragedy looms so near ahead, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


It seemed almost as though 
fate had arranged the scene 
and the players in anticipation 
ef my reading of the little 
pictures, for as we approached 
Hopeten we saw Roy’s small 
two-seater standing outside, 
and in the dining-reom, after 
leaving Betty in the garden, I 
found the whole family—Rey 
and his wife included—seated 
at the tea-table. 

“*T have solved the cipher!” 
I declared baldly as I entered. 

‘*Dear, dear, dear! I knew 
you were the little winner,” 
cried Morgan, and he jumped 
up from his seat to shake my 
hand warmly, 

My disclosure was almost 
teo much for Laird Tanish. 
He too started up from his 
chair, his face suffused with 
blood, and his eyes staring at 
me wildly. 

** You've — solved —it!” he 


stammered werd by word, 
Then, as the idea grew more 
familiar to him, his seattered 
senses returned. ‘“ Wonderful, 
Seaton, wenderful,” he ex- 
claimed. “But I always 
thought you would do it”— 
and rubbing his hands glee- 
fully, he burst inte a fit of 
his loud laughter. 

They were all excited by my 
news. Marigold was silent, but 
I saw her glance at Jabez 
Morgan in a way that eeuld 
not be mistaken, and she gave 
me @ quiek look of thanks that 
was equally easy te read. Her 
brother Rey was beyishly en- 
thusiastic. Nothing would 
serve him but that we must 
find the treasure that very 
night. 

“Ts it near here, Doctor?” 
he demanded, ‘I shall never 
sleep until we know the value 
of it.” 
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“That’s the bey for me!” 
bellowed his father, clapping 
* him on the shoulder vigorously. 
‘*He wants to feel the golden 
guineas trickling through his 
fingers! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Roy’s wife showed less in- 
terest than any one in my 
declaration. She had glanced 
up quickly at me when first I 
spoke, with a queer contempt- 
uous look in her sidelong eyes, 
but she spoke no word, and I 
wondered if she was in truth 
annoyed that her prophecy of 
my failure had been proved 
untrue, Now, whilst the others 
talked, she remained calm and 
observant, watching the Laird 
and Roy with quick glances 
that missed nothing. 

As soon as the excitement 
of my disclosure had calmed 
down I produced the little 
pictures, and once again read 
the directions hidden within 
them, and explained the sym- 
bols one by one, 

‘“‘Dear, dear! You’re some 
sleuth, Seaton,” exclaimed 
Morgan when I had finished 
my exposition. ‘ Yet the thing 
is so simple once you know it, 
that I could kick myself for 
being such a mutt. Well, 
well, Squire, yeur dream is 
coming true at last—and ours 
too, Marigold!” 

Marigold blushed and low- 
ered her eyes, but I saw her 
press Morgan’s hand as it lay 
near hers upon the table. 

The meal that was in pre- 
gress was completely forgotten. 
The Laird was walking up and 
down or wandering round the 
table, rubbing his hands and 
giving vent to sudden ejacu- 
lations of astonishment and 
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pleasure. The others—with 
the exception of ;Marie, whe 
still sat in her place, attentive, 
but silent and cold — were 
gathered around me _ soruti- 
nising the little pictures. 

“But we are wasting time!” 
exelaimed Roy suddenly, start- 
ing up from his inspection of 
the cipher. “We can study 
the ingenuity of this at our 
leisure. The great thing now 
is to find the treasure. Father, 
what do you think? There 
is plenty of time before dark,” 

“Yes, yes,” answered the 
Laird. ‘Let us have the 
climax to-night. Ha, ha, Sea- 
ten, you are a pleased man 
this day, eh? And you, Mor- 
gan, eh? All your plans 
coming to a head! Yes, yes, 
Roy, my lad. Faney you and 
Marie living so close to all 
the family wealth and never 
guessing it. Ha, ha, ha! It’s 
rich, that, rich.” 

“We'll want a couple of 
spades and a pick,” said the 
practical Roy. ‘‘Come along, 
Morgan, let us find them.” 

Then Marie speke for the 
first time. 

“Hold, Roy!” she said, 
looking up curiously at her 
husband. ‘Is it not that this 
money is under our land?”’ 

“Tf Dr Seaton is right in 
his reading of the cipher, it 
is,’ replied Roy. “But what 
has that got te do with it? 
We are all in league together 
to find the treasure. When 
it is found it will be time 
enough te think about the 
division of the spoil.” 

Marie drooped her eyes. I 
could have sworn that a shade. 
of disappointment crossed her 
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face, It was as if she had 
wished to cause discord, and 
had failed. Laird Tanish 
heartily seconded his son’s 
words. 
“Ay, ay, Roy,” he said. 
“Time enough when the gold 
is unearthed. Don’t you worry 
about whom it belongs to, Marie, 
my lass.” 
Morgan and Roy went off 

to find the necessary tools. 
The rest of us were making 
towards the door to prepare 
for the excursion when I 
noticed that Roy’s wife made 
ne effert to join us. 

“Are you not coming with 
us, Mrs Tanish?” I asked. 

“But why?” she said with 
a slight shrug of the shoulders. 
“Tf it is that you find the 
money, you will bring it here. 
If there is nothing—I shall be 
saved the pain.” 

Laird Tanish loeked at his 
daughter-in-law with an ex- 
pression that I could not 
fathom. Then, going behind 
her chair, he placed his hand 
on her shoulder, bent over her, 
and murmured some words in 
her ear. 

Marieshook her head slightly. 

*T am fatigued. I shall 
await you here,” she said. 

Fer a moment the Laird 
looked as if he would pursue 
his usual eourse when crossed, 
and burst into a violent fit 
of rage. He controlled him- 
self, however, with an obvious 
effort, and accepted Marie’s 
refusal calmly, 

“Very well, have it your 
own way,’ he said. ‘But 
you're going to miss a most 
exciting hour.” 

“But yes! That is why it 
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is that I stay,” replied Marie 
calmly. ‘‘I do not wish for 
your excitement—it might be 
too strong for me.” 

So we left her there at 
Hopeton, sitting at the tea- 
table with her cold face as 
inscrutable as marble, her 
fingers idly crumbling a frag- 
ment of bread. 

I had forgotten—even if I 
had had the opportunity—to 
warn Marigold that Betty was 
waiting fer us outside. The 
Laird saw her as soon a8 we 
eame out. His face darkened, 
and again I feared a scene. 

‘And what might the doc- 
tor’s daughter be wanting at 
Hopeton ?” he demanded, look- 
ing at her with set face and 
lowered brows. 

I felt it was up to me to 
take the brunt, if the outburst 
had to come, 

‘“‘ Miss Forbes is my promised 
wife,” I said boldly. ‘‘What 
I know, she knows, and she 
is naturally interested in the 
sequel.” 

“So, Seaton! You’ve been 
treasure-hunting on your own, 


eh? Ha,ha! Let her come! 
Let her come! The more the 
merrier !” 


At that moment Roy and 
Morgan appeared with the 
necessary tools, and nothing 
further was said of Betty’s 
presence, 

Ilooked at my wateh as we 
set out for Blackdykes. It was 
just after half-past five, but 
the daylight is long in Scot- 
land in July, and I thought we 
should have plenty of time for 
all that was to be done, I 
little guessed what lay before us 
ere another day should dawn. 

21 
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Roy and his father led the 
way. Morgan hung back to 
have a word with me. 

“Congratulations, Seaton, 
my boy,” he said, giving my 
arm a squeeze. ‘ You are some 
sticker. Dear, dear, I had 
mighty near given up pro- 
specting for gold in this sec- 
tion, If it hadn’t been for 
you wed never have made 
good. Marigold has handed 
it out that you’ve acquired 
your own little prize-packet 
simultaneous, Gee! You are 
a lucky chap.” 

“So are you with Mari- 
gold,” I answered, when I had 
thanked him for his words. 
‘“‘Tt is a great day.” 

Yes,” he agreed. “I shall 
claim Marigold as soon as the 
first dollar is turned up. So 
don’t grudge your sweat when 
the digging begins, Seaton!” 

It took us fully three-quar- 
ters of an hour te get to the 
wood upon the hillside, for 
though it was but two miles as 
the crow flies, it was consider- 
ably more by the paths across 
the country. 

We walked in couples. The 
Laird had called Morgan to 
him, and they took the lead. 
Roy and his sister followed, 
while Betty and I—who were, 
after all, only speotators — 
brought up the rear, We had 
fallen some little way behind 
the others by the time they 
reached the border of the wood, 
for we were intent upon our 
own talk, which was of an in- 
timate and personal nature. 

As the others disappeared 
amongst the fir-trees we 
hurried forward, anxious to be 
present when the eairn was 
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reached. Before we got to the 
clearing, however, we realised 
that something was amiss. 

The voice of Laird Tanish was 
raised in boisterous laughter,— 
laughter that sounded—even 
to us who could net yet see his 
face—so unnatural and vicious 
that Betty instinctively caught 
my arm and clung to it. 

We hurried into the clearing. 

In the middle of it stood the 
Laird, leaning upon the handle 
of a spade, his raucous laughter 
still ringing among the trees, 
The others stood silent, look- 
ing, with dismay written plain 
upon their faces, at the ground 
before them, As my eyes fol- 
lowed theirs, and I realised at 
what they gazed, my heart 
gave a jump within me, and 
then seemed to stop at the 
shock of my disappointment. 

There was no cairn in the 
clearing ! 

All around amongst the 
grass lay the stones of which 
it had been constructed. The 
Laird, with his evil grin, stood 
upon the edge of a roughly 
dug hole, and around him lay 
the loose black mould that had 
been excavated. 

Some one had been before us! 

I recalled the night when 
I had received that crashing 
blow upen my crown from a 
spade in the hands of Laird 
Tanish. I had but to glance 
at the evil expression of triumph 
and hate that gave to his face 
the look of a devil, in order 
to know who that some one 
had been. Nor was I the only 
ene whe guessed the truth, for 
a moment after Betty and I 
entered the glade Mergan, who 
seemed the most collected of 
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the party, spoke in his usual 
quiet manner. 

“Dear, dear, dear, Squire! 
So yeu’ve jumped the claim 
and cleared the dust! Well, 
well! You might have saved 
us the tramp by a little chin- 
wagging before we set out.” 

“ And lest the pleasure of 
seeing your mesn little Yankee 
face drop!” bellowed the Laird, 
his laughter gone, and a look 
of concentrated cold hate 
changing his features almost 
beyond recognition, ‘Curse 
you—curse you all! I’velived 
for this. If that would-be 
clever ass, Seaton, had not 
worried the thing out, I’d have 
found some means of getting 
you here, to enjey the look of 
disappointment on your greedy 
faces. I got the best of you 
all. You, Morgan, that thought 
you held all the trumps, and 
_ refused my just demand, You, 
Roy, thief and blackguard as 
you are, who meanly stole my 
promised wife when I could 
not look after my own. Ha, 
ha, ha! You, at least, will 
squirm before I’ve done with 
you. My very daughter, Mari- 
gold, intriguing behind my 
back with a paid servant, 
making clandestine appoint- 
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ments with the very man I 
most hate. Oh; you're all of 
you in it—all of you, and 
every one of you has got to 
suffer for the part he has 
played.” 

It was painful to listen to 
him, and even more so to watch 
his face. As he spoke of us 
in turn, each fresh phrase 
brought a deeper shade of 
hatred over his face, and if 
he had appeared a devil before 
he spoke, he was the very 
chief of the fiends ere he 
had finished. 

“ Now that I have you here,” 
he continued, turning his eyes, 
bloodshot with rage, on each 
of us in turn, “Sit you down 
and listen to what I have to 
tell you. You shall hear what’s 
come of the treasure and hew 
you’ve each and all been beaten 
on the post. Sit you down.” 

None of us thought to dis- 
obey. For the moment we 
were under the spell of the 
evil face and raucous veice. 
Without a word we seated 
ourselves upon the grass, our 
eyes fixed upon the central 
figure, as he stood over the 
empty treasure-hole leaning on 
the spade, and eyeing us like 
some nightmare sehoolmaster. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


“It is you, Roy, that suffers 
most by my story,” began the 
Laird, in a colder but more 
biting voice. ‘And —curse 
you for ever!—it is no more 
than your deserts. You dared 
to come between me and what 
I had set my mind on, and 
from the moment I heard of 


your crime I swore that you 
should pay the price. Did you 
think for one moment that I 
was satisfied with one blow at 
your face? Ha,ha,ha! You 
have little of the Tanish blood 
in your veins if you got no 
deeper into me than that. 
“Maybe you'd like to know 
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who all but killed . . . your 
wife”—the words seemed to 
stick in his throat—‘“on this 
very spot I stand on? It was 
me! And if I had killed her 
outright it would have been no 
murder, but a just vengeance 
on her treachery to me. But 
she repented of it, Roy. She 
gave me her confidence in the 
end—more than she ever gave 
you, though you are her hus- 
band. 

“Listen. When I returned 
from America, and found how 
I’d been cheated in my absence, 
I never once faltered in my de- 
termination to be revenged. I 
hung about Blackdykes at 
night to see how things were 
geing with the happy pair. 
Ha, ha! Happy pair, indeed ! 
I soon found that there was 
little love on Marie’s side of 
the bargain. Three nights I 
watehed her slip out alone to 
this very spot on which I 
stand. I saw her pick a few 
stones from the cairn each 
time, drop them amongst the 
trees, and then return to the 
farm. On the third night I 
guessed her secret, and in my 
just anger at her treachery ”— 
it was strange how he insisted 
throughout on the “justice” 
of his own actions and the 
‘treachery’ of every one else 
—‘‘I discharged my gun at her 
before I saw that there was a 
better and more subtle ven- 
geance tobe had. Fortunately 
I only wounded her slightly. 
Ay, Seaton, you never guessed 
that I was close by when you 
rushed forward to render first 
aid. You tried to deceive me 
from the first, You've been in 
league with my enemies from 
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the day you came to Hopeton, 
but all along I’ve watched you 
and taken your measure, 

“T thought my shot was a 
blander; but it turned out a 
good move in the end, for it 
brought Marie over to my side. 
I had to wait weeks before I 
saw her again; but when she 
came again to the wood—as she 
did at last—I let a few nights 
pass, and then I stepped boldly 
forward and had it out with 
her. Oh, but she is a cunning 
one is Marie! She deceived 
me in her translation of the 
Flemish letter, for our ances- 
tor’s servant knew where the 
treasure was hidden, and his 
letter contained directions for 
finding it. Marie kept this in- 
formation te herself, and when 
I was safely out of the country 
she married you, Roy. But 
not for love! No, no, don’t 
you believe it! She married 
you in order to get close to the 
spot where the treasure was 
hidden. She never told you 
her seoret—not her. If she 
had ever loved you she would 
have shared it with you; but 
she slipped out alone, night 
after night, te the weod, and 
laid the cairn flat. 

‘*T watched her each night, 
until one by one she had lifted 
the heavy stones and spread 
them round the clearing. I 
was not fool enough to come 
out of hiding until she had fin- 
ished the heavy werk. Ha, 
ha, Seaton! You may pride 
yourself on your chess; but 
when it comes to real life, I 
can match my cunning against 
yours—ay, and beat the lot of 
you.” 

It was typical of the whole 
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bearing and aetions ef the 
man, this mean dealing with 
his fellow-conspirator. It made 
one shiver te hear him exult in 
his own meanness. I dared 
not look at the others, but sat 
half-fascinated with horror to 
hear a fellow-being gloat over 
what most men would give a 
fortune to hide. 

“When I disclosed myself 
‘at last, Marie all but fainted 
with fear. I soon had the 
whole stery out of her—how 
she used you, Roy, as a cloak 
to cover her theft of the 
treasure; how she got her 
directions from the letter of 
Hamish’s servant, and faked 
up @ false translation; how, 
little by little, she meant to 
get the treasure to a safe 
place, and then leave you for 
ever. Ha, ha, ha! A nice 
wife you sold your birthright 
_ to steal, and a pleasant recol- 
lection you'll have of your 
married life!” 

At last I looked at Roy. 
I felt I must see how he was 
behaving under his ordeal. He 
sat with a dazed leok upon his 
face, as though he only half 
comprehended what was being 
said. I saw that Marigold had 
come close to him and held his 
hand in hers, but I could swear 
he did net know it. 

“When she saw that I had 
her in my power,” continued 
the Laird pitilessly, “she soon 
agreed to share the treasure 
with me. It was the best she 
could do for herself. But I 
never meant she should have 
her share, Not me! And not 
a halfpenny of it will she ever 
lay hands on ! 

“It will gratify you all— 
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self-seeking pack that you are 
—to hear that we found the 
treasure at this very spot I 
stand on. Hamish was no liar 
er beaster. The chest was 
packed te the brim with gold 
—guineas from England, louis 
from France, doubleens from 
Spain, dobras from Portugal; 
a mixed lot, but all good yellow 
gold that had been seraped to- 
gether with infinite trouble, 
and all worth far more than its 
face value te-day. All mine, 
every farthing of it, and I defy 
the cleverest of you te dock 
me of a stiver. 

‘‘Ay, and better than the 
gold itself is to stand here and 
see your greedy faces blank 
with disappointment, What, 
Morgan! You with your cheap 
Yankee cunning to stand up 
against the like of me! You 
to call yourself a Tanish! 
Why, man, you are a living 
insult to the race, Genera- 
tions of degenerate Yankee 
blood has diluted the Tanish 
strain until it produces a miser- 
able double-dealing rat that 
would be a disgrace to the 
meanest family in the land, 
And you thought you could beat 
mef Did yeu think I didn’t 
know you had sneaked into 
Kilbrennan, suborned my boy’s 
tuter, and made underhand 
love to my daughter? 

“Ay, Seaton, yeu thought 
you had managed te get Dun- 
can under your thumb nicely ! 
It never struck you that I had 
but te ask him and he would 
tell anything he knew. You 
didn’t think it worth while to 
hide from him your visits to 
Forbes or your meetings with 
Mergan, but there’s little you 
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did that I hadn’t first-hand 
news of, And I played the 
lot of you up fine—I that was 
the doddering old foel you 
thought you could all turn 
round your fingers, 

“You, Morgan, can go back 
to the States and paint yeur 
pictures, and thank God you 
go with a whole neck, for 
heaven knows it has been a 
trial to me te keep from twist- 
ing it. You would marry my 
daughter, would you? New 
you know the meaning of my 
promise. You should have her 
when you found the treasure. 
Well, the treasure was found 
before ever the premise was 
made. 

‘‘As fer you, Marigold, you 
will get back to Hopeton and 
stay there a shrivelled eld maid 
until the day you drop dead 
with a sigh of relief from your 
misery. You have gene against 
me for months. You have 
plotted against me with this 
contemptible Seaton, who would 
crow over me because he can 
play chess better than I can— 
and not so very much better 
after all!” 

It was curious hew my 
mastery over him at chess 
had rankled in his diseased 
mind. It was fer that alone, 
I believe, that he hated me, 
although no deubt he would 
have found some other griev- 
ance against me had this ene 
been non-existent. 

“You may think even now, 
some of yeu, that you ean get 
the batter of me,” he went on. 
“Roy there might claim the 
treasure because it was found 
on his land. Let him! Even 
if he won, it would not give 
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him back his wife’s love—ior ~ 


he never had it. Morgan may 
put in a claim on the strength 
of Hamish’s will,—I tell you 
the gold is treasure-treve, and 
if any one ef you speaks the 
law will claim the lot. But 
could the law find it? Ha, 
ha! It’s safely hidden, and 
none but Marie and me know 
where to look, There’s no 
little pictures to follow for it 
now, and soon it will be where 
I alone ean find it. Marie 
must pay fer her treachery. 

‘*You’ve heard what I have 
to say. You, Marigold, get 
back to Hopeton and reconcile 
yourself as best you can to the 
punishment you deserve.” It 
did not even occur to him that 
his daughter might disebey his 
commands. “Roy, never let 
the sight of your accursed face 
cress my eyes again. I'll send 
your wife back to you if you 
want her—and if she'll go, 
which I very much doubt. 
She has squeezed you of all 
she wanted, and it is not likely 
that she will return. 

“As for you, Morgan, you 
Yankee jackanapes, that fan- 
cied he could marry among the 
Tanishes, you will find your 
bags flung on the read outside 
the gates of Hopeton. What 
becomes of you matters noth- 
ing to me. You are well 
repaid for your treatment of 
me in the States. You can 
take your friend and catspaw 
Seaton with yeu when you go. 
He’ll find a month’s salary 
thrown out with his baggage, 
but like yourself he shall not 
darken my door again. If 
that doddering old quack 
Ferbes likes to take him in 
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and marry him to his long- 
tongued red-headed girl, so 
much the better for my ven- 
geance on the whole pack of 
you, for she'll harry the life 
out of him with her infernal 
clatter.” 

The small- minded rancour 
that filled him bubbled out 
at its lowest in this attack 
on poor Betty. But we all 
had to have our share, so 
Betty must suffer with the 
rest, 

The Laird paused in his 
tirade and looked us over with 
his bloodshot eyes, glewering 
under his heavy grey eye- 
brows. 

“TI daresay this is the hap- 
piest day of my life,” he said 
meditatively, his voice ex- 
hausted with his long effort of 
vituperation. ‘To have you 
all here under my thumb, cowed 
by the exposure of your ewn 
tricks and double-dealings, te 
see your greed for my gold 
disappointed by my own efforts, 
te have the man who stole 
my promised wife beaten and 
disillusioned —it’s meat and 
drink to me, meat and 
drink,” 

His veice tailed off towards 
the end. The mad fury which 
he had held dammed through- 
out the past weeks had carried 
him along thus far by the force 
ef its own torrent. As he 
stood still leaning upon the 
spade, he looked an older man 
than ever I had seen him—a 
worn done man to be pitied 
rather than disliked. 

When he ceased to speak a 
dead silence reigned in the 
clearing. No one moved, no 
onespeke. Each awaited some 
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werd or action on the part of 
the other. I glanced around 
me and saw that Marigold was 
quietly weeping, with her 


head resting on her brother’s 


shoulder, Roy’s face told me 
nothing. It was cold and 
blank, like the face of the 
dead. Jabez Morgan, with 
hands clasped on his updrawn 
knees, looked at the Laird 
through his deeeptive spec- 
tacles, It was hopeless to 
guess at his thoughts, 

Early in this painful scene 
Betty had slipped her arm 
quietly through mine and 
drawn cleser tome. Her head 
was bowed so that I could not 
see her face, but I could feel 
the trembling of the arm that 
rested in mine. 

After all, it was the Laird 
himself who brought the scene 
to an end, With one last 
malignant leok round those 
whom, in his disterted mind, 
he considered his victims, he 
straightened himself and cast 
aside the spade upen which he 
had leant throughout, 

“Come, Marigeld,” he ex- 
claimed harshly, “ we are going 
back to Hopeton!” 

Marigold loeked up with a 
quick frightened glance, first 
at her father—then at Jabez 
Morgan. 

‘No, no, you must not go 
there. Yeu are mine, Mari- 
gold,” cried the latter, starting 
to his feet. 

She shook her head sadly 
but firmly. 

‘‘He needs me most,” she 
murmured in a faint voice 
which hardly reached me. 

Again Morgan protested. 

‘‘Miss Forbes will take you 
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in until I can claim you as my 
wife,” he pleaded. ‘You can- 
not go back there.” 

“I must,” replied Marigold 
more firmly. “He needs me 
most,” 

‘‘Ha, ha, ha!” broke in the 
Laird’s harsh laughter. ‘“ You 
see how little power you have 
over a Tanish, Morgan. Come 
along, Marigold.” 

As he started across the 
clearing, his daughter rose 
with woeful face to follow him. 
Betty ran to her side and 
seized her arm. 

‘“Come home with me, dear,” 
she begged. ‘Even if it is 
only for to-night.” 

But Marigold gently drew 
her arm away. 

“Tt is no use, Betty, dear. 
Iam wanted at Hopeton.... 
There is little Duncan, I ean- 
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not leave him alone,” She 
spoke in a low voice, but so 
firmly that Betty realised hew 
futile it was to attempt to 
move her. 

The delay 
Laird. 

“Come on,” he shouted. “Tl 
have no more parleying be- 
tween my daughter and this 
crowd of sycophants. Get you 
home, girl, and thank God that 
your punishment fer being 4 
traitor te your own father is 
no worse. As for you,” he 
turned and grinned malig- 
nantly at those of us who 
remained—“as for you, may 1 
never see one of your accursed 
faces again.” 

With that, almost driving 
his unfortunate daughter be- 
fore him, he disappeared into 
the wood. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


What I have now to tell I 
did not see with my own eyes, 
but have pieced together from 
what I heard long after- 
wards.... 

It was a very painful time 
for Marigold—that walk back 
to Hopeton. At first her 
father raved and stormed at 
her for what he was pleased 
to call her intrigue with 
Morgan, but gradually the re- 
action set in after his violent 
fit of passion, and he be- 
came so weak and tired that 
he was compelled to accept 
the support of his daughter’s 
arm, 

It took them quite an hour 
to reach the house, so that it 
must have been eight e’clock 


er a little later when they 
arrived. 

At the thought of seeing 
Marie, and recounting to her 
the tale of his vengeance on 
his enemies, the Laird brisked 
up. He strode into the dining- 
room, calling leudly for his 
daughter-in-law. The room was 
empty. From room to room he 
strayed without coming upon 
her for whom he sought. 

Returning to the hall, he 
shouted for Mrs Cunningham, 
the housekeeper. The old lady 
hurried from her room, with 
the look of anxiety that was 
always on her face when her 
master called for her, 

‘“Where is my son’s wife?” 
demanded the Laird. 
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“She’s gane hame, Laird, 
She’s been awa’ this twa ‘oor 
an’ mair.” 

“Gone home! But she was 
to await me here!” 

““She didna, then,” said the 
old woman, “Ye hadna lang 
been awa’ afore she went oot 
an’ stairted the wee caur, an’ 
she was awa doon the drive in 
@ meenit withoot a word tae a 
sowl,”’ 

‘Curse her! Has she gone 
back to him, then, after all her 
promises!” exclaimed Laird 
Tanish, striding up and down 
the hall, his hands clasped be- 
hind his back and his head bent. 

Marigold watched him frem 
the deorway of the dining-reem, 
fearful of what his next action 
might be. Suddenly he stopped 
short as though struck by an 
idea, gave a roar of mingled 
rage and dismay, and rushed 
from the house, 

Marigold at once jumped to 
the conclusion that in this new 
access of anger he was going 
to Blackdykes te make more 
treuble between Marie and 
Roy. She hastily flung a dark 
cloak over her light summer 
freck, and hurried out after 
him. The sun had now set, 
and dusk was already begin- 
ning to gather. She could see 
her father far down the drive, 
going at a pace of which one 
would not have believed him 
capable after his recent ex- 
haustion. 

He turned down the main 
road until he came to the path 
leading to the fox-cover—the 
same spot to which I had fol- 
lowed him upon the night when 
he felled me with the spade— 
but instead ef going straight 
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up the path, he turned sharply 
to the right, parallel with the 
main road, but on the other 


‘side of the hedge. 


Seeing the direction in which 
he was geing, Marigold kept to 
the road, thus keeping the 
hedge as a sereen between her 
father and herself, She could 
hear the sound of his footsteps 
and catch occasional glimpses 
of him through the hedge, and 
by keeping well behind there 
was little fear of her being 
observed. 

After keeping in touch in 
this fashion for about a hun- 
dred yards, the sound of a 
rushing burn which flowed 
down the hillside and passed 
through a culvert beneath the 
read, drowned her father’s 
footsteps, and she was com- 
pelled to trust te chance in her 
pursuit. She assumed that 
her father must cross the burn 
and appear upon the rising 
ground beyond, but as she did 
not see him she advanced eanti- 
ously to the culvert and peered 
over the parapet. The Laird 
was not to be seen. 

Even as she was wondering 
what could have become of him, 
a deep mufiled roar burst out 
beneath her very feet. Mari- 
gold was so startled that she 
ran back from the culvert and 
stood upon the solid read be- 
yond. As she listened again, 
she recognised her father’s 
voice, muffled yet magnified 
He was beneath the roadway, 
in the course of the burn, and 
from the tone ef his voice Mari- 
gold judged that ence again 
his rage had mastered him, 

Not knowing but that he 
might be engaged in a conflict 
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with some unknown person, 
Marigold struggled threugh a 
gap in the hedge and rushed 
dewn the steep bank to the 
burn, She saw her father— 
inside the arch of the culvert— 
groping under the water, his 
sleeves submersed above the 
elbow, and as he groped he 
cursed, and bellowed almost 
like an animal in pain. 

‘Gone, gone! Curse her! 
Not a bag, not a selitary bag 
has she missed.” 

‘‘Wather, father!” faltered 
Marigold, “what isit? What 
is the matter?” 

“That accursed woman!” 
answered the Laird, too pre- 
occupied to be surprised at his 
daughter's presence. ‘How 
could she know it was here! 
I never gave herahint. Night 
after night I removed as much 
as I could carry, and hid the 
bags here, beneath the culvert. 
It was a grand scheme, Mari- 
gold, for one dark night I could 
bring the car just overhead, 
and be off with the whole trea- 
sure long before she guessed it. 
But she must have followed 
me, eurse her, and found the 
hiding-place, Who would have 
believed that a pale-faced chit 
like her would have had such 
devilish cunning? But I'll have 
it back—ay, if I have to tear 
the house down to get at her!” 

He scrambled out from un- 
derneath the culvert and, with 
Marigold following close in his 
track, climbed up the bank and 
out upon the road. There he 
seemed for a moment to hesi- 
tate. 

‘Tf she thinks to share with 
Roy, I’ll be the death of them 
both,” he muttered. ‘But I 
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doubt it, I doubt it! She’s not 
the woman to share what she 
can keep to herself.” 

He stood in the roadway 
thinking and muttering to 
himself—then,coming suddenly 
to a decision, he started off at a 
sharp pace back te Hopeton, 

Marigold, keeping close be- 
side him, heard him call for 
the car to be brought round, 
and saw him wrap bimself up 
warmly as if fer a long run. 
She hastened to get her own 
motor-coat, for she did not 
mean that he should leave her 
sight. 

When the car came to the 
door, Laird Tanish sent back 


the driver and himself teok the - 


wheel. Marigold made to step 
in after him, but he pushed 
her back roughly and slammed 
the door. 

‘No,’ ne!” he said. ‘You 
stay behind. For all I know 
you may just want to spy on 
me—and, whether or no, there 
may be that done this night 
that it were better you did 
not see,” 

The engine was running. In 
a moment the car was off down 
the drive, leaving Marigeld 
standing upon the steps of 
Hopeton. 


When Laird Tanish and 
Marigold left the clearing, those 
of us who were left behind 
stood silently watching them 
until they were hidden from 
sight amongst the under- 
growth. 

Morgan was the first te break 
the spell that had been over 
us for so long. 

“Dear, dear, dear!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘What a man! A 
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thousand years ago he would 
have been credible, but to- 
day! Seaton, I’m real sorry 
I’ve let you in for this, but 
how could I tell? Iask you— 
would any reasonable being 
have believed that such sy 

Seeing the look on my face, 
he paused and let his eyes 
follow mine. 

It was Roy, It was sacri- 
lege to talk in the presence of 
agony such as his, It seemed 
as if his brain had been numbed 
by the disclosure of his wife’s 


deceit, and that new it had 


begun to resume its functions. 
All that he had heard—ren- 
dered doubly bitter by his 
father’s rancour and exultation 
—swept over him in a flood, 
breaking down the barriers of 
self-control, leaving him a 
trembling and broken man, 
shaken by dry sebs that it was 
a misery to hear. 

She had never leved him! 
Therein lay the bitterness of it 
all, The deceit, the treachery, 
would have mattered not at 
all, had enly love for him been 
in her heart. But the cruel 
hard words of his father had 
driven that illusion away for 
ever. ... 

We could not stand and gape 
at grief like his. I took Betty’s 
cold hand in mine and led her 
to the farthest corner of the 
clearing, Morgan follewing be- 
hind, There we spoke together, 
low-voiced, of what was to be 
done. 

‘**Can we do nothing to help 
him?” said Betty brokenly, her 
dear warm heart aching at the 
sorrow of it, 

‘‘Nothing,” I murmured in 
reply. ‘Let him have a little 
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time to recover his self-control 
before we speak to him.” 

We waited silently, for there 
was nothing to be said. It 
began to grow dark and gloomy 
there in the wood where night 
fell faster than in the open 
country, We waited with our 
backs to Roy, that we might 
not spy upon his weakness, and 
by-and-by we heard him coming 
te us. We turned to meet him, 
Morgan placed his hand upon 
the stricken man’s shoulder in 
friendly fashion. 

“What is to be done now, 
Roy?” he asked very quietly. 

‘*T mustsee her... at least 
ence more.” He spoke slowly 
and quietly, as though with an 
effort. 

‘Not to-night, Roy, for God’s 
sake,” said Morgan beseeeh- 
ingly. ‘‘Enough has been said 
for ene day. Let it lie over. 
You'll see things clearer to- 
morrow.” 

Rey passed his hand across 
his brow in a dazed fashion, 
and shook his head. 

“T must see her,’ he re- 
peated. 

‘** Come, let us take you home 
to Blackdykes,” said Morgan, 
taking his arm as he might 
that of a child. 

“Home!” Roy threw back 
his head and laughed harshly 
at the darkening blue sky. It 
was a laugh that was not good 
to hear. 

Yet he permitted himself to 
be led along the narrow path 
and eut of the wood, Betty 
and I followed behind. I was 
in somewhat ef a quandary. A 
feeling of delicacy impelled me 
to turn and go baek towards 
Kilbrennan, but, on the other 
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hand, I had much to talk of 
with Morgan, and did not wish 
to lose sight ef him. So Betty 
and I continued to follow, ex- 
pecting that when we reached 
the farm Morgan would leave 
Roy and return with us, 

The path from the wood 
brought us inte the carriage- 
drive leading to the farmhouse, 
about a hundred yards away 
from the house itself. I heard 
the seund of a motor-engine as 
we approached, and on round- 
ing a bend in the road saw 
Roy’s little two-seater standing 
in front of the house. Almost 
at the same moment Marie 
came out of the doorway carry- 
ing a heavy bag, which she 
placed in the ear. 

Roy must have seen her at 
the same moment, fer hestopped 
dead in the roadway and stared 
ahead. The rest of us waited 
to see what he would do. 

Marie seated herself in the 
ear, slipped in the clutch, and 
started down the drive towards 
us. It was fated that these 
two should meet. 

She saw us as she drew near, 
and I fancied I could read in 
her face the determination to 
go straight on. But it was 
not to be. Before she reached 
him Roy stepped right in front 
of the ear, and, unless she had 
been willing to run him down, 
she was compelled to put the 
brakes on. The car came to a 
stop within a few feet of him. 
Marie sat at the steering-wheel 
with pale expressionless face, 
her eyes fixed upon her husband. 

Roy looked at her in silence. 
For a moment that seemed 
hours no word was spoken. 

“Why is it that you stop 
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me?’’ demanded Marie at last, 
with celd and dispassionate 
voice, 

Roy struggled for words. 

“T want... to know 
he said, and stepped as though 
incapable of articulation. 

“Assuredly you know 
enough. Has not the eld man, 
your father, teld you all that 
it needs for you to knew?” 

He shook his head. 

“ No, no!” he oried. “Tell 
me the truth. He may have 
lied. He wanted to hurt me 
... to out me to the heart... 
he would tell any lie te wound 
me, Tell me that he lied, 


Marie, and that you love me 


still.” 

He held his arms out towards 
her in this forlorn hope, but 
there was no response in that 
cold pale face, no love in the 
hard black eyes that looked 
contemptuously upon his weak- 
ness. 

“Tf he, your father, has teld 
you that I have no love for you, 
then he has spoken true.” 
Marie leant forward over the 
wheel, and theugh she spoke 
coldly and cuttingly, she 
showed more animation than I 
had seen inher. As she went 
on, the words came faster and 
more incisive. ‘‘If he told you 
that I have never loved you, he 
has still spoke true. If he told 
you that your dull Scottish 
nature is hateful to me, and 
that I would not have lived by 
you for one day had I not 
desired to steal the gold of 
your ancestor, he still spoke 
true. I hate you all, you stupid 
people of Scotland, but most of 
all do I hate you, Roy Tanish, 

“ Stand aside!” 
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The car started, and gathered 
speed. Roy would assuredly 
have been knocked down and 
run over had not Morgan 
clutched him by the arm and 
dragged him out ef the way. 

As she passed us, Marie 
turned and waved a gloved 
hand, daintily, coolly, with a 
faint derisive smile upon her 
white hard face. 

“Marie! Marie! Come 
back!” shouted Roy wildly, 
as he suddenly realised that 
she was going out ef his life 
for ever. 

The ear sped on down the 
drive. 

“Stop ! Stop!” 

With outstretched arms the 
stricken man rushed madly 
after, shouting as heran. The 
car gathered speed as it went, 
and rapidly inoreased its dis- 
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tance; but still he ran, hope- 
lessly pursuing what could 
never be his. 

‘Stop him, Bob,” exclaimed 
Betty, to whom this scene was 
heartrending. 

Morgan and I rushed after 
him. On the main road we 
found him staring wildly after 
the car, which was already a 
mere speck in the distance, 
Even as we looked it swung 
round and disappeared into the 
main read to Glasgow. 

We were startled from our 
absorption by a loud “honk, 
honk,” and the rush of a heavy 
ear behind us. We started 
quickly to the roadside, drag- 
ging Roy with us. 

Then, turning, we saw Laird 
Tanish, hatless and with eyes 
bloodshot and bulging, draw- 
ing up before us. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


If we had not already guessed 
the reason of Marie’s flight, 
the sight of the Laird’s face, 
even without his words, would 
have given us the clue. The 
look of triumph had gone, and 
rage and dismay had taken its 
place. 

“Tt’s gone, all gone!” he 
shouted at us, forgetting in his 
obsession that we were the 
very people whom he had 
cursed and derided such a short 
time before, ‘‘ Where is she? 
I'll have it back if I fellow her 
to hell! If yeu are hiding her, 
Roy, [ll pull the heuse down 
stone by stone to find her.” 

“She is beyond your reach,” 
said Roy quietly, looking his 
father steadily in the face. 


‘You will never see her nor 
your accursed treasure again.” 

It is almost incredible that 
after his contemptuous treat- 
ment of me in the wood, the 
Laird sheuld now turn to me 
for help. Yet so it was. So 
wrapt up was he in his own 
selfish desire that no hint of 
shame or confusion interfered 
with his actions. 

“Seaton,” he eoried, turn- 
ing to me, “you must know 
where she has gone, or at least 
if she has been here, Come 
along, man, tell me quickly. 
You shall not be the leser by 
it in the end.” 

By this time I hated the 
mere thought of the Laird and 
his treasure. To me, the 
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tragedy of Roy’s broken life 
was the only thing that 
mattered. It was for him 
alone to decide what his father 
should be told. So I made no 
answer to his demand except 
to shake my head slightly. 

“Curse you!” he _ cried. 
**You are all in league against 
me to let her escape. But she 
shall not escape.” 

His face cleared and his eyes 
lit up, as an idea cressed his 
mind. 

‘‘ What were you all looking 
up the road fer, then? Ah! 
I see through it. She has 
taken the Glasgow road! And 
she’s not long gone either. I'll 
have her yet, in spite ef you 
all,” 

‘‘No!” oried Roy wildly. 
“You must not follow.” 

But his words gave the Laird 
the confirmation he required. 

‘Stand baek,” he shouted, 
and made to start the car. 

Roy jumped upon the foot- 
board and reached over, but he 
was too late. The clutch was 
in, and the heavy car began to 
move, 

‘Let go, you fool,” shouted 
the Laird, for Roy had a grip 
upon the steering-wheel that 
prevented his free use of it. 

‘‘Never,” replied Roy, “Stop 
the car, and let her go.” 

By now the car was moving 
forward with increasing speed, 
Roy stood on the foot-board, 
leaning over the door, and 
clutching at the wheel. His 
father raised his disengaged 
hand and struck him re- 
peatedly full in the face. 

‘For God’s sake, Seaton, do 
something,” shouted Morgan 
at my ear. 
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There was no time to think. 
The car was already moving 
rapidly away from us, but I 
could not let these twe un- 
natural enemies leave us in the 
midst of a struggle. I rushed 
down the road and took a 
flying leap at the collapsed 
hood which projected in the 
rear. I succeeded in pulling 
myself up and over, and tum- 
bled pell-mell into the tonneau. 
I was just in time. The car 
was now putting on speed 
rapidly. 

“Roy, Roy,” I shouted, 
gathering myself up and lean- 
ing over towards thestruggling 
men, “You will wreck the 
sar. Let go, for God’s sake!” 

My voice seemed to bring 
him to his senses. He looked 
up at me, his face bleeding 
from his father’s blows, and 
pale with unnatural excitement, 

‘‘He must not go alone,” he 
exclaimed desperately. 

“Getin then,” Icried. “And 
we'll both go with him.” 

As soon as Roy let go his 
hold on the steering-wheel, the 
Laird paid no further attention 
to him, but devoted himself to 
the management of the car. 
Roy clambered into the tonneau 
beside me, but he was not 
content with that. He must 
be in front, clese to the driver, 
He stepped out on the foot- 
board on the opposite side and 
made his way forward. A 
moment later he had seated 
himself by his father’s side. 

It was the strangest situa- 
tion. The two men—father 
and son—their interests dia- 
metrically opposed, sat side by 
side in the gathering night, 
silent and determined, rushing 
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at top-speed towards an un- 
known goal. Behind them, 
myself—a mere spectator, free 
from the passions that blinded 
them to the dangers of their 
course, with heart in meuth 
as we swung round the acute 
bends, or rushed the almost 
precipitous gradients of the 
narrowroad. We wererunning 
without lamps, and I hardly 
dared to look ahead. 

It was obvious that if we 
had chosen the right road we 
must overtake the fugitive 
before many miles had gone 
by. The little two-seater was 
not good for more than about 
thirty, while the Laird must 
have been getting the best part 
of sixty out of his big Rells- 
Royce. I felt a vast relief 
when the moon rose round and 
clear, and threw some light 
upon our wild journeying. Yet 
though the moonlight helped in 
the main, it made the darkness 
blacker as we rushed into some 
shadowed hollow amongst the 
hills, or ran under the gloom 
of a wooded stretch of road— 
and never a word was uttered 
by either of the passionate men 
upon whose blank silhouetted 
backs I gazed with a strange 
presentiment of disaster. 

A sudden shout of exulta- 
tion from the Laird brought 
me excitedly to my feet. He 
had sighted the quarry! 

We were upon the crest of 
@ long hill. Across the valley 
ahead we could see the white 
road climbing the opposing 
slope, and faintly outlined in 
the moonlight—the little twe- 
seater, plodding its way upward, 

Laird Tanish vented a bellow 
of exultant laughter. 
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“T’ve got her! 
her!” he shouted. 

But Roy sat silent and 
motionless. I could not see his 
face, and vainly sought some 
clue to his feelings in the 
humped lines of his back. 

We rushed down that hill 
and across the valley at break- 
neck speed. Luck must have 
been on our side, for stretches 
of thé road were in the deepest 
shadow, yet Laird Tanish never 
for a moment slackened his 
pace, 

When he reached the upward 
slope, he cursed furiously at 
the reduced speed, muttering 
to himself like the madman I 
sometimes thought he must be. 
When we reached the summit, 
another savage yell of triumph 
told me that we had gained 
upon the quarry. Yes, there 
was the two-seater, barely 
half a mile ahead. One could 
just see it as it crossed the 
lighter patches of the road. 

Then Roy, who had come to 
a decision, spoke. 

** You will take your accursed 
treasure, and let her go,” he 
said—not questioningly, but 
definitely as an order. 

‘IT promise nothing. She is 
a robber, a thief! I'll have no 
merey on her,” shouted his 
father savagely. 

“She is my wife. I claim 
her,” replied Roy. He spoke 
calmly, his voice completely 
under control, but as a man 
whose determination was un- 
alterable, 

‘‘Be damned to all your 
claims,” retorted the Laird, his 
eyes intent on the car upon 
which we were rapidly gaining. 

But that would not do for 
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Roy. He leant across and 
clutched at the steering-wheel. 

‘Promise that you will take 
your treasure and let her go— 
er I will dash the ear into the 
roadside,” he cried, and I could 
see enough of his face to know 
that he meant every werd of 
his threat. 

For me, seated helpless in 
the tonneau, it was no pleasant 
position. I was at the mercy 
of the passions of two men to 
whom, for all practical pur- 
poses, I did not exist. A ory 
for mercy would not be heard, 
or if heard would not be 
listened to. They were both 
far beyond all considerations of 
reason. 

‘Have it your own way,” 
replied the Laird, ‘1’ll let her 
go—but much good will it do 
you.” 

Rey released his hold, and 
sat back in his place. Te his 
father, nothing mattered but 
the money. He was prepared 
to agree to anything did he 
but get back his vanished 
treasure, 

The oar roared on its perilous 
way. At times the two-seater 
was plain ahead, again it 
had disappeared in the black 
shadows or vanished round 
some bend in the read—only 
to reappear cleser to us than 
before, and each time, as he 
saw how we had gained, Laird 
Tanish shouted aloud in his 
delight. 

By this time Marie had 
realised that she was pursued. 
More than once I saw her 
glance quickly backward over 
her shoulder—for we were now 
near enough to distinguish her 
clearly. Another thing showed 
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that she had observed us—we 
did not gain quite so quickly 
onher. Realising that we were 
in chase, she had let out her 
little car to its utmost, in a 
desperate effort to escape. It 
was hopeless, of course, for at 
the best she could net de 
much more than a mile to our 
two, yet it made Laird Tanish 
curse viciously when he ceased 
to gain so quickly. 

Gradually we crept up, until 
in the bright moonlight every 
detail of the car ahead stood 
out as clear as in the day. 
Soon we were separated by 
a bare hundred yards—fifty 
yards—twenty yards! 

“Stop, damn you, stop 
roared the Laird. 

Whether or not his voice 
carried amid the roar of the 
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motors, I do not know, but . 


Marie kept straight on. Again 
and again he shouted to her, 
but without effect. We drew 
nearer “and nearer — fifteen 
yards—ten yards—but still she 
swept on, oblivious to the 
shouts and curses that were 
hurled at her. 

I steod up, elinging to the 
front of the tonneau, staring 
ahead almost terror-struck by 
the speed and the excitement 
of the chase. A deadweight of 
presentiment hung over me— 
a presentiment of disaster and 
death that paralysed me beyond 
articulation, 

We were within five yards 
of the rear of the two-seater 
before the full realisation of 
the Laird’s madness swept over 
me—and almost at the same 
moment Marie, too, guessed his 
damnable intent, 

She turned and looked back 
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over her shoulder, The full 
light of the moon played on her 
dead-white face and picked out 
every contour of it. We were 
so close that she could read the 
Laird’s purpose in his face. As 
its full import came home to 
her, an awful change came over 
her pallid features. Fear—the 
crude bald fear of death— 
. @hanged her almost beyond 
recognition. With one wild 
shriek of terror she turned her 
face from us. It was the last 
time I was to look upon it, 

Roy, too, had guessed his 
father’s intention. 

**My Ged!” he cried, and 
sprang to his feet. 

For there was no attempt 
‘made by the Laird to draw 
alongside or pass the pursued 
ear. In his mad rage he had 
forgotten even his own aim. 
At the risk of losing the trea- 
sure he sought—of wrecking 
his own car—of throwing away 
his life, to say nothing of Roy’s 
or mine—he was deliberately 
steering into the two-seater, 
hatred and revenge being the 
only emotions left to him. 

We were on a downward 
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**He’s no deid, lass, but I 
doot ...” 

Lopened my eyes to a glimpse 
of gorgeous colour. I seemed 
to see the face of Betty, pale 
and tear-stained, bending over 
me, and sunlight playing on her 
chestnut hair. It was only a 
glimpse, and then a great pain 
Swept over me, swallowed me 
up, and carried me down, down 
te oblivion... . 
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slope. The scene, with the 
white meonlight playing on it, 
is as clear to me as though I 
stood there now. A little way 
ahead, at the bottom of the 
hill, was a bridge over a trick- 
ling burn, and there, too, the 
road curved off to the left. 

“My God!” cried Roy, as he 
sprang to his feet. ‘‘ Father, 
father—pull out while there is 
time.” 

A wild laugh from the Laird 
was his only answer. 

Roy sprang at the steering- 
wheel. The Laird, anticipating 
his action, rose and faced him, 
with one hand still on the 
wheel. 

There was a blow, a struggle 
that seemed to me to last hours, 
but which must have been over 
in @ moment, and I caught one 
swift glimpse of the two-seater 
on my left as we swept past it. 

The same moment the para- 
pet of the bridge loomed big 
ahead, I saw two black strug- 
gling figures towering above 
me, locked in each other’s arms 
—there was a crash as if the 
world had come toanend ... 
and that is the last I remember. 


XXVIII. 


When I again recovered con- 
sciousness I did not know 
whether moments er days had 
passed. I did not eare, So 
weak was I that I lay—aware 
of my existence indeed—but 
powerless to raise my eyelids to 
examine my surroundings. I 
could hear faint movements 
around me, and once or twice 
a whispered word. How long 
I might have remained in this 
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state I cannot tell, but I was 
aroused from it by a new sen- 
sation, so thrilling that it 
would almost have brought me 
back from the grave. 

As I lay with closed eyes, 
conscious, but no more, I 
became aware of a faint agree- 
able sensation upon my fore- 
head, and a warmth of air 
upon my face. Even as I 
speculated weakly on the source 
of these sensations, something 
soft and warm touched my lips, 
and lay closer and still more 
closely against them. The 
gentle pressure increased, and 
my lips pursed half-consciously 
to meet it. My heart beat 
more strongly, my breath came 
faster, and I opened my eyes 
slowly, almost fearfully, lest I 
should break the spell that was 
aweaving in my clouded mind. 

The dear brown eyes of Betty 
were the first sight that greeted 
mine. It-was the warmth of 
her sweet lips that had roused 
me from my lethargy. As she 
saw my eyes Open upon hers 
she started up with a ory of 
joy; but seeing, no doubt, the 
leok of disappointment on my 
face, she pressed her lips again 
to mine, and her warm tears 
rolled down my cheeks. 

* Hoots, lassie,” said the 
voice of Dr Forbes from some- 
where beyond the range of my 
vision, “dinna gie up hope. 
We'll po’ him through yet.” 

Betty raised her beautiful 
head, 

‘““We have, Dad, we have!” 
she said brokenly, and it did 
me good to hear the joy that 
mingled with her sobs, “He 
is conscious at last.” 

I tried to speak, but the 
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words would not come, 80 
instead I smiled weakly. Then 
I felt the old dector’s hand 
upon my brow, and saw his 
wholesome genial face looking 
down at me, 

‘Guid lad!” he said in a 
subdued voice. “Lie quait an’ 
dinna be fashed. You're a’ 
richt noo, We'll mak’ a man 
0’ ye yet.” 

For days I lay weak and 
speechless, but happy. I could 
watch Betty as she sat by my 
bedside or moved abeut the 
room quietly, busy with the 
linen or the medicine bottles. 
I have since been told that it 
is @ marvel my eyes did not 
fall out, so much did I turn 
and twist them in my efforts 
to miss no movement of my 
beloved. 

I recovered my speech slowly, 
but at first they would not let 
me talk. Gradually, however, 
I regained my strength, and at 
last came a happy day when I 
could speak with Betty without 
fear of being “hushed” to 
silence. 

“The Dad says it’s all right,” 
Betty told me with a happy 
smile. ‘So long as we don’t 
discuss controversial subjects. 
You know what that means, 
Bob. You must ask no ques- 
tions about about the 
past.” 

As the one thing I wanted 
to hear about most was the 
past, that put somewhat of a 
damper upon me. I think, 
however, that the doctor soon 
saw that I was really begin- 
ning to worry about things, 
and that ignorance was more 
likely to retard my recovery 
than knowledge. 
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He came into my room one 
day soon after, and sat down 
by my bedside. 

“Weel, Bob—for I doot ye’ll 
ha’e tae be Bob tae me here- 
after,” he began in friendly 
fashion, and this was his first 
reference to the new relations 
between Betty and myself. “I 
daursay there’s things ye wud 
like fine tae ken?” 

“There are, Doctor,” I an- 
swered. ‘But first, tell me— 
has Betty spoken to you of— 
ofa? 

“Ay, ay, lad, dinna fash 
yoursel’,” he interrupted kindly, 
to save me the embarrassment 
of an avowal. ‘Betty has telt 
me that you want her. She 
micht dae waur, ye ken. Dinna 
you fash yoursel’ aboot that.” 

It may seem a grudging ac- 
ceptance of a son-in-law, that 
“she micht dae waur,” but the 
doctor was an undemonstra- 
tive old Scotsman, and the 
kindly pressure of his hand on 
mine meant more than the 
words. 

“You'll be wantin’ tae ken 
the end o’ your adventure, I’m 
thinkin’?” he asked, quickly 
changing the subject. 

** Yes,” I answered eagerly. 
“What has become of Roy, 
and the Laird, and Marie? 
Where is Morgan? And sd 

“Yin at a time—yin at a 
time,” the doctor interrupted, 
smiling at my eagerness. “I'd 
best juist tell ye the story in 
my ain words. 

“Puir Roy!” He paused to 
let these words sink into my 
mind, and thus break the news 
more gently. ‘‘He was a fine 
lad, was Roy. It was a peety 
he got mixed up wi’ that 
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furrin woman. ... He was 
deid when they found him. 
Him an’ his faither— baith. 
Hoo it was that you escapit 
alive, Guid kens. But there 
wisna muckle life in you, come 
tae think onit, The caur loupit 
doon intae the bed o’ the 
burn, a maitter o’ fifty feet or 
mair, an’ smashed itsel’ tae 
smithereens again’ the stanes. 
They brocht you back for deid, 
but Betty wud ha’e it that 
there was life in you, an’ sure 
eneuch she was richt.” 

“And Marie?” I asked. 

‘‘T ken nowt o’ her. Her 
disappearance wisna brocht up 
at theinquiry. The twa things 
werena connected. But she 
hisna been seen since,” 

‘Then the Hopeton treasure 
is lost?” I exelaimed. 

‘Se I understand frae Betty. 
I only ken what she has telt 
me aboot the treasure. The 
furrin woman is clear awa’ wi’ 
it—o’ that you may be shair.” 

I lay silent, thinking of what 
he had told me. 

“Perhaps it is as well,” I 
said at last. “It has caused 
enough trouble, and I doubt if 
it will bring much happiness 
to Marie, By the way, how 
long have I been ill?” 

“Mair ner a month,” re- 
plied Dr Forbes, to my aston- 
ishment, 

“And what of Morgan— 
where is he now?” 

“Efter everything was 
settled up, an’ you were oot 0’ 
danger, he went awa’ for a 
while, but he’s back in the 
toon again, an’ anxious tae see 
you, as sune as [’Jl gi’e him 
leave. In fact, he’s been ea’in’ 
me jailer, an’ kidnapper, an’ 
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siclike, for the last week or 
mair. If you think it’s no’ 
ower muckle for you, we micht 
let him in the morn, juist lang 
eneuch tae speir the time o’ 
day.” 

So next day I saw Morgan’s 
beaming spectacles once again. 
He was unaffectedly delighted 
to see me, and stood rubbing 
his hands and exclaiming, for 
an unconscionable time— 

“Dear, dear, dear! This is 
a great day, Seaton. That 
jailer of yours is a holy terror. 
I should have seen you a week 
ago, but for his rules and 
regulations. He’s worse than 
a New York hall-porter.” 

I smiled upon him and let 
him talk. 

‘Well, well, it’s all over 
now, thank God, but I can’t 
look at you lying there with- 
out blaming myself for your 
troubles. I got you into all 
this mess, Seaton, with these 
damned little pictures, Even 
at the last, I cried to you to do 
something, and landed you in 
for that unholy smash. No- 
body but you knows what 
really happened that night, 
Was it an accident?” 

Now I knew, as surely as I 
knew anything on this earth, 
that Roy had deliberately 
pulled the car across the road 
to save his false wife. He did 
it with a fall knowledge of 
what would be the end, but— 
what good would come from 
speaking of it. 

‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘‘A pure 
accident. . . . The light was 
bad. ... The Laird was driv- 
ing.... He did not see the 
bend in the road.” 

“You had a marvellous 
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escape. Dear, dear, dear, there 
wasn’t a sporting chance in 
a million that you’d be alive— 
yet here you are, as full of 
beans as a pod.” 

“Whatof Marigold?” I asked. 

“She is recovering,” an- 
swered Morgan. “It was a 
terrible shock to her, but she 
is getting over it. Seaton, 
my bey, I’ve overeome all her 
objections at last, and she’s 
going to marry me and come 
with me to the States. We 
shall take young Duncan with 
us, and let Hopeton until he 
grows up.” 

“The best thing you could 
do,” I agreed heartily, ‘Take 
her right away to fresh sur- 
roundings. She ceuld never 
be happy here.” 

I was well enough to 
be at Marigold’s wedding. It 
was a very quiet wedding, but 
looking at the faces of the 
bride and bridegroom I knew 
that it would turn out a happy 
one. 

I have proved myself right, 
too, for Betty and I have twice 
journeyed to the States and 
visited the Morgans, and a 
happier household I have never 
seen—with one exception. But 
then, there is only one Betty. 

Morgan, even now, will some- 
times grow apologetic about 
the treubles he let me in for, 
and put them all down to those 
“damned little pictures.” I 
never agree with him. 

“You mustn’t grumble, 
Morgan,” I tell him. “We 
followed the little pictures, you 
know. The tragedy would 
have come just the same with- 
out them, but not the joy that 
is ours to-day.” 
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BEFORE THE UNION: 


BY J. A. 


BotH Swift and Grattan 
were Irish patriots, though 
two men mere different in 
their nature and in their out- 
look on life it would be diffieult 
to imagine, Swift was an 
Anglo-Saxen in everything 
except birth; Grattan was an 
Irish Celt in everything except 
name, Swift was sparing in 
words, but you always know 
what he means; Grattan was 
profuse in words, but some- 
times does not know what he 
means himself. Swift was a 
hater of mankind who, during 
his life, devoted a third of his 
income, and at his death left all 
his fortune, in charities to men. 
Grattan was a lover of man- 
kind who, during his life, spent 
more than his income on him- 
self, and at his death left little 
fortune fer anybody. 

Swift’s active life occupied 
the first part of the first half 
of the eighteenth century ; 
Grattan’s the second part of 
the second half of the eight- 
eenth century. Save in one 
respect, the Irelands of those 
two perieds were as different 
as Swift and Grattan. 

The one respect in which the 
two Irelands were the same 
was the misery of the majority 
of the population—the common 
enemy of Swift’s, the danger- 
ous Papists of Grattan’s time. 
In his ‘Modest Proposal for 
Utilising the Children of Poor 
People in Ireland,’ Swift de- 
scribes their condition in his 
his day: “It is a melancholy 
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object to those whe walk 
through this great town 
[Dublin], or travel in the 
ceuntry, when they see the 
streets, the roads, and cabin- 
doors, crowded with beggars 
of the female sex, followed by 
three, four, or six children, all 
in rags, and importuning every 
passenger for an alms.” And 
in recommending that the 
children should be eaten, he ° 
indicates clearly enough the 
cause of their awful poverty. 
“T grant,” he says, ‘this food 
will be somewhat dear, and 
therefore very proper for land- 
lords, who, as they have already 
devoured most of the parents, 
seem to have the best title to 
the children.” In Grattan’s 
day their condition is described 
by Lord Clare: “I say it is 
impossible for human wretched- 
ness to exceed that of the 
miserable tenantry. I know 
that the unhappy tenants are 
ground to powder by relentless 
landlords.” And again: ‘This 
island is suppesed te contain 
three millions of inhabitants. 
Of these, two live like the beasts 
ef the field upon a reet picked 
eut of the earth, almost with- 
out hovels for shelter or clothes 
fer covering.” It is te be noted 
that Swift and Clare were 
both Tories of the highest type: 
the men who were fighting for 
“the people’s rights” had, so 
far as I can discover, no more 
bowels of compassion for the 
physical miseries of the farmers 
and labourers than had Mr 
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Bright and his fellow Radicals 
for the physical miseries of the 
factory hands, 

When Englishmen endow 
the stage Irishman with an 
inexhaustible fund of reckless 
gaiety, they are really at- 
tributing to the Celt peas- 
ant the characteristic of the 
Saxon landlord. The Celt in 
Ireland has had, during the 
last seven centuries, plenty of 
cause for recklessness but very 
little for gaiety; and every 
one who knows him as he is 
recognises ag his most notice- 
able characteristic a habitual 
melancholy — which, the late 
Lord Beaconsfield once said, 
was due to his proximity to 
the melancholy ocean. A more 
likely cause is his long un- 
happiness. It is, as a rule, 
only when he has, as they say 
in Ireland, ‘“‘drink taken” that 
he is gay; and in the eight- 
eenth century that gaiety took 
usually the rather disagreeable 
form of faction-fighting. The 
best description of the faction- 
fights, which for generations 
followed every country fair, is 
given by the late Mr W. R. 
Le Fanu in his ‘Seventy Years 
of Irish Life.’ Dealing with 
the fights in County Lime- 
rick between the Coffeys and 
the Reaskawallahs, he says 
they did not begin with one 
man trailing his coat on the 
ground and daring any ene 
te tread on it. They began 
by a man “ wheeling,” as they 
called it, for his party: that 
is, he marehed up and down 
flourishing his blackthorn, and 
shouting — “Here is Coffey 
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aboo against Reaskawallahs! 
Here is Coffey aboo — who 
dar strike a Coffey?” “I 
dar!” shouted a Reaskawal- 
lah, ‘Here's Reaskawallah 
aboe!” And then the struggle 
began. The parish priest and 
his curate would ride among 
the fighting men, striking 
right and left with their 
whips; but the struggle would 
not end until the weaker fac- 
tion was driven from the 
field, leaving a few dead and 
many dangerously wounded 
behind them, This was the 
form Irish Celtic hilarity took 
in the eighteenth century. One 
of Daniel O’Connell’s best 
services to his country was 
putting a stop to it by de- 
nouncing it as unpatriotic 
and a shame to Ireland. 

It was during the agony of 
that awful eighteenth century 
that the Catholic priest ac- 
quired that authority over the 
Irish peasant which makes 
him the real ruler of the 
country till this day. As 
Swift says, the landlords were 
devouring the tenantry; as 
Clare says, they were grind- 
ing them to powder. In their 
misery the only person who 
brought them help or hope 
was the priest, At first he 
did so at the risk of murder 
or mutilation; but whatever 
the dangers he had to face, 
he never failed them in their 
hours of sorrow, sickness, and 
death. 


‘* Who, in the winter’s night, 
Soggarth aroon,! 
When the cold blast did bite, 
Soggarth aroon, 


1 Priest dear. 
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Came to my cabin-door 

And on my earthen floor 

Knelt by me, sick and poor, 
Soggarth aroon.” 


The difference between the 
Ireland of Swift’s and the Ire- 
land of Grattan’s day lay not 
among the Celtio Irish bnt 
among the Anglo-Irish, At 
the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the Anglo - Irish, 
Scots, 
landowners or farmers or flax- 
spinners, were one people with 
a@ common hatred of the Celtic 
Irish—“‘ the common enemy,” 
At the end of it they were two 
peoples—a farming and flax- 
spinning people in the North, 
who were Scots and had become 
very discontented, and a land- 
owning and roistering people, 
scattered throughout the whole 
country, who were very con- 
tented and had become Irish. 

The farming and flax-spin- 
ning people in the North need 
hardly be considered. Save that 
they were much less poor and 
were much more independent, 
they were in nearly the same 
position as the Celtic, or as 
they were now ealled the 
Catholic, Irish, They had 
practically nothing to do with 
the government of the country ; 
and, since their Volunteers 
failed to get Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment reformed, they regarded 
it with hatred and contempt. 
The landowning and roistering 
psople,on the other hand, owned 
not merely the land but every- 
thing else in the country which 
was worth owning. They made 
all the laws, filled all the places, 
and pocketed all the taxes. 
They had ceased to talk of 
Knglish Ascendancy—indeed, 
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they were bitterly opposed to 
it—but they talked much about 
Protestant Ascendaney. This 
did not mean that they con- 
tinued to persecute Catholics— 
in fact they had become very 
tolerant; it merely meant that 
they were Protestants, and 
that they were determined to 
maintain their own ascendancy 
—in other words, to keep what 
they already possessed, all the 
powers, places, and profits in 
the country. 

Considering what human 
nature is this is not to be 
wondered at. If all the rest of 
the population was steeped in 
poverty and gloom, they were 
rolling in riches and gaiety. 
Some one has said that no one 
ever fully felt the joy of life 
except a French nobleman of 
the age before the French Re- 
volution. I am not so sure of 
that. At any rate, the Irish 
nobleman of the age before the 
Irish Union had a very jolly 
time of it, Like his French 
brother, he built stately man- 
sions among the mud-cabins of 
his tenanutry, feasted while they 
starved, forced them to make 
roads for his convenience, and 
whipped them off them when 
they got in his way. He drank, 
diced, danced, and duelied to 
his heart’s content, without 
giving a thought as to whether 
they were living ordying. The 
French nebleman came to 4 
sudden end about the close of 
the eighteenth century; so 
would have the Irish nobleman 
but for the help of England, 
whose interference in his affairs 
he so deeply detested. 

These were the glorious days 
of Dublin. As some one hag 
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said, never had so poor acountry 
so fine a capital. The Govern- 
ment spent its spare revenue 
in erecting magnificent public 
buildings much too big for 
their business. The gentry, 
from the Duke of Leinster 
down, mortgaged their estates 
to build fine town mansions. 
Their sons, disdaining the Ox- 
ford and Cambridge te which 
they now resort, went in a 
body to Trinity College, where 
they led very merry lives. 
Being the sons of noblemen 
and gentlemen, they were 
above the law. If an actor 
offended them, they wrecked 
his theatre; if a tradesman 
dunned them, they wrecked 


his shop, The authorities 
never ventured to oppose 
them; and the first check 


which was given to these 
sort of proceedings was by 
a@ chemist in College Street. 
They were wrecking his shop 
when he, instead of running 
away as other tradesmen did, 
appeared at the windew with 
a pair of pistols and pro- 
ceeded to shoot; whereupon 
the students, who never an- 
ticipated this sort of recep- 
tion, for a change themselves 
ran away. This chemist was 
named John Giffard, the grand- 
father of Lord Halsbury, and 
the man whom Grattan, with 
better rhetoric than sense, de- 
nounced as a coward. 

The life which these young 
noblemen led at Trinity and 
afterwards in Dublin’ was 
joyous enough, but it did not 
conduce to their prosperity or 
longevity. Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton has noted that almost 
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every one of his College con- 
temporaries who afterwards 
rose to distinction had entered © 
the University as a sizar—that 
is, as one so poor as to have 
to earn his education by act- 
ing as a servitor to the other 
students. And yet it cannot 
be doubted that there was 
great ability among these 
young noblemen and gentle- 
men, when we remember that 
the great Duke of Wellington, 
though not educated at Trinity, 
led in his youth while in Dublin 
the same life as they did, and 
might, had not fortune re- 
moved him to another sphere, 
have been, and in fact nearly 
was, ruined by that life. 
Gaming was the vice which 
nearly ruined the youthful 
Wellesley; but drinking was 
the vice which destroyed most 
of the young men. Of course 
drinking was also the eom- 
monest vice in the England 
of that time too; but among 
the better classes in England 
little but port and claret was 
consumed, while among the 
same classes in Ireland whisky 
entered largely into their pota- 
tions—an intoxicant then al- 
most unknown out of Scotland 
and Ireland. In Dublin many 
societies were founded for the 
express purpose of drinking. 
The most celebrated of these 
was “The Monks of the 
Screw,” of which Curran was 
prior, and to which many of 
the most distinguished men of 
the age belonged, A statuette 
of St Patrick graced the side- 
board, and the members were 
robed in monk’s gowns, and in 
@ song written by Curran were 
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contained the direetions of the 
saint to the monks. One verse 
of this will be sufficient: some 
of them are unprintable. 


‘*My children, be chaste till you're 
tempted— 
While sober, be wise and discreet— 
And humble your bodies with fasting 
Whene’er you’ve got nothing to 
eat.” 


Such being the principles of 
this club, Curran had the as- 
surance, years after it had 
ceased to exist, te refer to it 
in a speech to Lord Avon- 
mere, Lord Chief Baron, who 
was one of its original mem- 
bers, in this way: ‘Yes, my 
lord, we can remember those 
nights with no other regret 
than that they oan return 
no more, For— 


‘We spent them not in toys, or lust, 
or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy— 
Arts which I loved; for they, my 
friend, were thine.’ ” 


Evidently in Curran’s epin- 
ion “The Monks of the Screw” 
was not a club of what were 
then called “hard - goers.” 
What hard-going really was 
one can learn from a little tale 
told by Sir Jonah Barrington. 

When Sir Jonah went home 
from College one winter, he 
found that hunting had been 
stopped by snow and frost. 
His elder brother, however, and 
fellow-sportsmen were deter- 
mined not to waste the time 
on that account. They took 
possession of an empty out- 
house, installed there a cook 
and a piper. Then they had a 
heifer killed and hung up in it, 
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and a cask of claret and some 
gallons of whisky brought in 
and a great fire lighted. All 
the doors and windows were 
then closed ; Sir Jonah and the 
sportsmen sat down on the 
straw-covered floor; the cook 
cut off great steaks from the 
cow and flung them on the grid- 
iron; the claret cask was 
broached and hot water was 
boiled for the whisky; and 
the piper began to pipe. 
When the steaks were ready 
for consumption they were 
thrown on plates and each man 
began to eat and drink, and 
continued doing so until he 
tumbled back in the straw and 
went asleep. When he awoke, 
he resumed eating and drinking, 
and continued doing so till he 
again tumbled back in the 
straw and went asleep. This 
continued till the frost was 
over, when most of the cow 
and all the claret and whisky 
had disappeared. 

There were three classes of 
gentry in the country: half- 
mou:ted gentlemen, gentlemen 
every inch of them, and gentle- 
men to the backbone. The 
first class consisted of the 
smaller squireens and larger 
freehold farmers; the second 
of the larger squireens and 
smaller squires ; the third of the 
great landowners. The half- 
mounted gentlemen might do 
@ little in the way of trade, but 
the other two elasses and all 
their descendants held trade in 
abhorrence. The only callings 
their younger sons would think 
of were the Army, the Church, 
and the Bar; and of these the 
Bar was the favourite, as it was 
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the chief road to places of the 
profitable kind. 

No doubt another circum- 
stance which contributed te 
the popularity of the Bar as a 
profession for younger sons was 
that no severe study was needed 
to attain success in it: a sound 
knowledge of the law was not 
half as useful as a straight aim 
with the pistol, and all the sons 
of the gentlemen every inch of 
them and the gentlemen to the 
backbone had that by nature. 
I have often wondered what 
the late Lord Collins, Master of 
the Rolls in England and after- 
wards a Lord of Appeal, 
thought of the stery told 
of his ancestor, Mr Justice 
Henn, 

The story is that once when 
Mr Justice Henn was going 
circuit, a point of law arosein a 
case before him. Counsel on 
the one side alleged that the 
law on the point was so and so, 
and the counsel on the other 
side alleged it was the very 
reverse; and then they both 
asked for his decision, 

“How can I decide it,’ he 
exclaimed angrily, ‘when you 
both are contradicting each 
other?” Then turning to the 
registrar, who was always the 
bosom friend of the Judge, he 
said, “‘I wish to God, Billy 
Harris, I knew what the law 
on this point really is,” “My 
lord,” replied Billy earnestly, 
‘if I possessed that knowledge, 
I pretest to God I would tell 
your lordship with a great deal 
of pleasure.” “If you can’t 
tell me, Billy,” said the Judge, 
“all I can do is save the 
point ’—that is, reserve it for 
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disoussion after he had returned 
to Dublin. 

Many, indeed most, of the 
illustrious members of the 
Beneh and Bar of Ireland in 
that day sprang from the lower 
middle-class. Curran’s father 
was a poor seneschal of a manor 
in County Cork, and Curran 
would never have received a 
liberal education but for the 
bounty ofastranger. Plunkett 
was the son of a Presbyterian 
minister who died prematurely, 
leaving a large family practi- 
cally unprovided for. Barry 
Yelverton — afterwards Lord 
Avonmore —began life as a 
schoel teacher, But whatever 
his origin, once a man became 
a counsellor he ranked with the 
gentleman every inch of him, 
and the gentleman to the back- 
bone. The attorney was in 
quite a different category. He 
never was regarded as more, at 
the most, than a half-mounted 
gentleman, and very seldom as 
even that. Apparently this 
view of him was not mistak- 
en. He seems to have been a 
cross between an unscrupulous 
moneylender and an unscrupu- 
lous pettifogger. When Lord 
Norbury was asked for a shilling 
to help to bury a poor attorney, 
though he parted hardly with 
his money, he handed the 
applicant a guinea, and said, 
“Here, bury twenty-one of 
them.” And when one com- 
mitted suicide in Dublin and 
several of his clients shortly 
afterwards did the same, the 
general belief in the city was 
that the clients had determined 
to follow him in the hope of 
being able to recover from him 
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some of their property. In 
‘Castle Rackrent, Miss Edge- 
worth has given a vivid account 
of the way in which the family 
attorney too often acquired the 
family estate, 

The acid test of whether a 
man belonged to the class of 
gentlemen every inch of them, 
or gentlemen to the backbone, 
was whether other gentlemen 
of those classes would fight 
with him. If they would not, 
the man, whatever his fortune 
or position, was an outcast. 
Sometimes people were driven 
almost mad by the refusal of 
their fellows to fight. Leonard 
M‘Nally, the now forgotten 
author of a song not likely 
soon to be forgotten, “Sweet 
Lass of Richmond Hill,” was a 
barrister in fair practice. For 
reasons, better in fact than 
they themselves knew, his 
fellow-barristers refused to fight 
with him, He was in absolute 
despair, and spent his spare 
time insulting his confréres, in 
the hope that some one or 
other would call him out and 
so restore him to his proper 
social position. At last Sir 
Jonah Barrington took pity on 
him. They met in Phenix 
Park. At that time what are 
now called braces were called 
in Ireland gallows, as indeed 
they are still. Sir Jonah, who 
fired straight, struck M‘Nally, 
but the bullet was stopped by 
the buokle of his braces. “By 
J—s,” cried Sir Jonah’s second, 
“this is the first time I have 
ever known a rogue saved by 
the gallows.” If the gallows 
saved his life, the bullet saved 
his position. Henceforth he 
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was considered fit to associate 
or even fight both with gentle- 
men every inch of them and 
gentlemen to the backbone. 
And barristers in good prac- 
tice had at that time to do a 
good deal of fighting. Scarcely 
one of them had less than half 
a@ dozen duels to his credit. 
Not merely did they fight one 
another—a demurrer which 
showed up an opponent’s lack 
of legal knowledge usually led 
to a duel—but they frequently 
had to fight their opponents’ 
clients, The Earl of Kilkenny 
was much given to litigation, 
and very unfortunate in it. 
He came to the conclusion that 
the cause of his bad luck was 
the counsel employed by his 
various opponents. There were 
no less than ten of these; but 
he and his sons resolved to 
challenge them al]. He was 
nearly as unfortunate in his 
duels as in his litigation; and, 
what between this and the 
intervention of the Courts, he 
was stopped in his wild career 
after three or four of the 
counsel had been shot at. 
Gentlemen every inch of 
them and gentlemen to the 
backbone, not to mention half- 
mounted gentlemen, never paid 
for anything for which they 
could avoid payment. They 
fought it outinstead, Of course 
they would not fight with mere 
tradesmen ; but when trades- 
men took out writs against 
them, if they were served, the 
gentlemen usually tock it out 
of the High Sheriff, who was 
a gentleman, and whom they 
held responsible for the service 
of the writ. Among them- 
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selves @ duel always cancelled 
a debt; and sometimes, when 
one pressed another for pay- 
ment, he was given as a 
warning an example of the 
debtor’s skill in shooting. 
George Robert Fitzgerald, 
the most famous er infamous 
of the Connaught fire-eaters, 
once when intending to give a 
creditor such a warning, re- 
ceived one himself. He had 
bought a horse from a friend 
and forgot to pay forit. The 
friend rode over to Fitzgerald's 
house one morning to remind 
him of the debt. Fitzgerald 
invited the friend into his 
garden, in the middle of which 
stood a big tree with a round 
hole bored through its trunk. 
As the twe men walked round 
the garden Fitzgerald sud- 
denly stopped, and, taking a 
pistol from his pocket, fired at 
the hole in the tree’s trunk, 
The bullet passed through the 
hole, ‘Not a bad shot,” ob- 
served Fitzgerald. “I don’t 
see much in it,” replied the 
friend ; and the next time they 
came to the place whence 
Fitzgerald fired, he took a 
pistol from his pocket and 
fired at the hole. His bullet 
passed through it. Fitzgerald 
made no remark; but looking 
about the path as they walked 
round the garden, he espied a 
bread-headed nail. He picked 
it up and stuck it in the bark 
of the tree. The next time 
the two men came round Fitz- 
gerald pulled out his pistol 
again and shot at the nail, 
He struck it on the head and 
buried it in the trunk of the 
tree. ‘‘That’s better,” he said, 
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‘‘Not. much,” said his friend, 
and, taking a pin from the 
lapel of his coat, he stuck it in 
the bark, The next time they 
came round he took out his 
pistol and fired at the pin. He 
struck it on the head and 
buried it inthe trunk. ‘Come 
in,” said Fitzgerald, ‘and I'll 
pay you for that damned 
horse,” 

The career of this remark- 
able man has often been told, 
but usually by writers who 
know more about his ad- 
ventures in London and Paris 
than about his proceedings in 
Ireland; yet the latter are 
most illustrative of life in Ire- 
land, and especially in the 
western province in Grattan’s 
day. It was a usual saying 
then that the King’s writ did 
not run in Connaught. Well, 
if it did not, the man who tried 
to serve it usually did. If he 
was overtaken, the recognised 
treatment he received was 
forcing him to eat the writ. 
It was a repert that a cer- 
tain process-server had been 
treated thus which led Lord 
Norbury to express a hope that 
that writ was not returnable 
in his Court. 

George Robert Fitzgerald 
came of goed stock. His 
father was a scion of the Lein- 
ster family, and his mother was 
the sister of the Earl of Bristol, 
Lord Lieutenant for a time 
of Ireland, and that peer’s 
younger and eccentric brother, 
the Bishop of Derry. He was 
heir to a considerable estate 
in County Mayo, and was 
educated, as became his birth 
and position, at Eten, Shortly 
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after he left Eton his father 
purchased him a commission, 
his regiment being then sta- 
tioned in Galway City. 

He was not long in the regi- 
ment before he began his fight- 
ing career. The first duel arose 
over his attentions to a yeung 
and pretty milliner. His de- 
monstrations of affection be- 
came so pressing, and he fright- 
ened the lady so much, that she 
screamed for help. A neigh- 
bouring shopkeeper came to 
her aid, and after warm words 
with Fitzgerald, challenged 
him. Fitzgerald haughtily re- 
fused to fight with a trades- 
man, but said that if the shop- 
keeper could get a gentleman 
te take his part he would be 
happy to meet him. The shop- 
keeper did get a gentleman— 
one Cesar French—and he and 
Fitzgerald at ence adjourned 
to the shopkeeper’s premises to 
settle the quarrel. They fired 
once, and neither was hit; 
they were about to fire again 
when some of the public, hear- 
ing the report of the pistols, 
broke into the house and 
separated them. 

Naturally this affray was 
discussed that night at the 
regimental mess, and Celonel 
Thompson hotly described Fitz- 
gerald’s conduct as ungentle- 
manly and a dishenour to the 
regiment. Fitzgerald at once 
challenged the Colonel, They 
met the next day, and at the 
first fire the Colonel’s bullet 
struck Fitzgerald on the head. 
The wound was very severe; 
for weeks Fitzgerald was an 
invalid, and many persons 
were of opinion that his mind 
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was affected by it all the rest 
of his life, 

After he recovered he spent 
some time in London, and more 
time in Paris. His fighting 
propensities, which now de- 
veloped rapidly, made him 
much disliked in England and 
much admired in Franee. After 
a long stay over the water, he 
returned to Ireland, married, 
took up his residence at his 
Mayo seat, Turlough Castle, 
and rented a town house in 
Dublin, 

At Dublin he had duels with 
Denis Browne, the son of Lord 
Altamont, and Toler, after- 
wards Lord Norbury; and at 
a Castle levee he distinguished 
himself by spitting in the face 
of Fitzgibbon, afterwards Lord 
Clare. But heneeforth his 
fame arises chiefly out ef his 
exploits in Mayo. 

The first of these exploits 
was his ill-treatment of his 
own father: he imprisoned the 
old man, and even, it is said, 
harnessed him along with a 
pet bear which he had brought 
from France. His younger 
brother, Lionel, prosecuted him 
for this, and his counsel was 
Dick Martin, the King of Con- 
nemara, who had been called 
to the Bar, as many landed 
proprietors then were, net for 
the purpose of practising for 
profit, but of qualifying him- 
self to defend in Court his 
own rights and the rights of 
his friends. Martin seems to 
to have denounced Fitzgerald’s 
conduct in the point-blank way 
customary at that time, and 
Fitzgerald bitterly resented it. 
‘‘Martin,” he said to the bar- 
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rister, “you look very healthy 
now; you take good care of 
your constitution; buat, I tell 
you, this day you have taken 
very bad care of your life.” 
Fitzgerald was found guilty and 
imprisoned. He was soon, 
through his family influence, 
released, and then he took an 
early opportunity of insulting 
Martin. There was a meeting 
between them at Castlebar in 
the barrack-yard—of all places 
in the world—and Martin re- 
ceived a wound that imperilled 
his life. 

But it was a feud between 
two great magnates in Mayo 
which got Fitzgerald into most 
scrapes. Lord Altamont—the 
head of the Browne family— 
was a Government man; Lord 
Lucan—the head of the 
Bingham family—was a Pat- 
riot man; and they fought not 
merely with votes and speeches, 
bat with pistols and mobs, 
for the representation of the 
county in Parliament. At one 
election Denis Browne, before- 
mentioned, Lord Altamont’s 
son, was the Government candi- 
date. Hisuncle, James Browne, 
who was Prime Sergeant at the 
Irish Bar, saw that a duel was 
the way to the affections of 
the electors, and told Denis 
so. Denis thereupon picked a 
quarrel with his opponent, Lord 
Bingham, which again was 
fought out in the barraek- 
yard, with hundreds of the 
populace looking on. Denis 
Browne won, and was in due 
course duly elected member for 
the county. 

Fitzgerald was, as became 
the nephew of the Bishop of 
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Derry, by way of being a 
Patriot, so he became very 
friendly with the Binghams, 
or perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say, violently 
hostile to the Brownes. He 
showed his hostility in his own 
manner. The Ladies Browne 
had a great wolf-dog, which 
they called after their uncle, 
The Prime Sergeant, One day 
Fitzgerald called at the family 
mansion and demanded to see 
The Prime Sergeant. The 
terrified ladies directed that it 
should be shown to him. The 
moment he saw it he drew a 
pistol and shot it through the 
head, declaring that it was a 
shame to feed such a brute on 
the best of the land when half 
the people were starving. He 
added graciously that he did 
not mind if the ladies kept lap- 
dogs. 

Fitzgibbon, the Attorney- 
General, was now practically 
the ruler of Ireland. He was 
not the sort of man to forget 
an insult, and se Fitzgerald’s 
hatred of the Brownes in- 
creased their favour with him. 
The family soon had complete 
control of the county, and 
they watched their oppor- 
tunity for putting Fitzgerald 
away. 

This opportunity arose 
through what was cemmon 
enough in the West of Ireland 
—the abduction of an heiress. 
The chief criminal in the 
matter was a Welshman and 
an English barrister called 
Timothy Brecknock. He was 
an elderly man, but he was 
most anxious to marry a young 
lady called Miss Anne O’Donel. 
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Miss O’Donel, however, had 
her own views on the subject, 
and she much preferred a suitor 
of a more equal age called 
Hyacinth Martin. So Breck- 
nock decided to carry the lady 
off and make her marry him 
whether she liked it or not. 

Fitzgerald was a close friend 
of Brecknock’s, and he gladly 
assisted him in the enterprise. 
When this was accomplished, 
and the hue and ery was up, it 
struck Brecknock’s legal mind 
that it would be wise to throw 
suspicion on somebody else. 
He aceordingly had informa- 
tions sworn against several 
enemies of his and Fitzgerald’s, 
and Fitzgerald issued writs 
for their arrest for a crime 
which he and the informer 
had committed. He himself, 
with the help of his retainers 
at Turlough Castle, arrested 
them and imprisoned them in 
his own heuse. An Ulster 
retainer known as Scotch 
Andy was put in charge of 
them, and after they had spent 
a night at Turlough Castle, he, 
with a number of other men, 
all fully armed, was sent to 
escort the prisoners to the jail 
at Castlebar. 

Scotch Andy afterwards, in 
giving King’s evidence, said 
that Fitzgerald had given him 
orders to shoot the prisoners if 
@ rescue was attempted. It is 
probable that he said this to 
gain favour with the prosecu- 
tien; for, from all the state- 
ments of the other men en- 
gaged in the affair, it was 
Brecknock who told them that, 
as the prisoners were charged 
with a felony, they would be 
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justified in shooting them if 
a rescue was attempted. How- 
ever that may be, a rescue, real 
or bogus, was attempted, and 
the prisoners were shot. 

The Brownes saw their op- 
portunity. Fitzgerald and 
Brecknock and the men of the 
escort were arrested and 
charged with murder. While 
Fitzgerald lay in Castlebar 
prison, the Brownes seemed to 
have entertained a doubt of 
his conviction, for some of their 
followers broke into the prison 
and so brutally maltreated him 
that it was thought for a time 
he could not survive. But he 
did, and was brought to trial 
at the spring assizes of 1796. 

Fitzgibbon, as Attorney- 
General, came down to prose- 
cute; Dennis Browne, as High 
Sheriff, empanelled the jury; 
se the result can be antici- 
pated. On Scotch Andy’s evi- 
dence, which nobody believed, 
all the prisoners save Scotch 
Andy were convicted and sen- 
tenced to death. Fitzgerald 
asked for two days’ respite, 
in order to put his private 
affairs in order, but more pro- 
bably in hope of a reprieve. 
This was refused him. And it 
was ordered that he should be 
hanged the next afternoon. 

It was afterwards said that 
Denis Browne received a re- 
prieve from Dublin the next 
morning, If he did, he kept 
the fact secret. The execution 
took place, as the Judges had 
directed, at sunset on 12th June 
1786. Whether by accident or 
design, it proved a ghastly and 
bungled business. The first 
rope used was rotten, and 
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snapped when Fitzgerald fell 
from the scaffeld. Another 
was procured. It was rotten 
too, and snapped again. Fitz- 
gerald’s legs were broken by 
the fall; but he had intelli- 
gence and courage enough to 
call out—adopting the popular 
view that, when the second 
attempt to hang a conviet is 
abortive, he is entitled to his 
liberty—“ New my life’s my 
own!” ‘No,” cried Denis 
Browne, “‘not as long as there 
is a rope left in Mayo!” A 
third rope was procured, it was 
fastened round his neck, and 
he was thrown from the scaf- 
fold. This time it steod firm, 
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and in a few minutes Fitz- 
gerald’s form hung lifeless be- 
tween heaven and earth. 

So lived and so died the 
most dauntless of the fire- 
eaters. Such a life and death 
were surely possible, even in 
the eighteenth century, in no 
other nominally civilised 
country in the world save Ire- 
land. The less said of his life 
the better ; but as to his death, 
most readers, I think, will 
agree with what a distinguished 
counsel said to his Judges 
when they returned te Dublin, 
“Well, though Fitzgerald got 
no mere than he deseved, yet 
the murderer was murdered.” ! 


1 The best account I have read of the abduction of Anne O’Donel and the 
events which ended in Fitzgerald’s trial and execution is contained in a mono- 
graph entitled ‘ Fitzgerald the Fire-Eater,’ by T. P. Faulkner of the Connaught 
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THE ODYSSEY OF BRIG X. 


BY FRANK H. SHAW. 


Il, 


THE .disposal of our ocasu- 
alties and prisoners was not 
@ particularly difficult matter 
when once we had reached port. 
But, owing to the rumoured 
presence of spies in this friendly 
port, the removals were effected 
under cover of darkness; we 
maintained our camouflage 
rigidly, although it was not 
perhaps the easiest matter in 
the world. <A small brig can 
become very small when in 
port, with no refreshing breezes 
to temper the below-deck heat ; 
but we contrived to give the 
hands a certain amount of fresh 
air by working them in relays, 
eight men at a time appearing 
on deck, so that near-lying 
coasting craft, if they were 
disposed to inquire too closely 
into our bona fides, might not 
be rendered suspicious by the 
exaggerated size of our crew. 
In this way we went on with 
fair success, as we thought ; 
though we had rather a shock 
after we had been a matter of 
a couple of days in the harbour. 
That an enterprising Sicilian 
merchant should pull alongside 
and request te be allowed to 
come aboard with a view to 
chartering the ship for a coast- 
wise voyage was a compliment 
to our camouflage. He was 
_ referred to the local shipping 
controller, and went away 
happy, probably thinking of 
profits, for so far as our ex- 
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perience went, the Italians were 
very keenly ‘‘on the make” 
during certain periods of the 
war. 

What the would-be charterer 
got by way of answer we did 
not hear; but not very long 
after his visit, during a meal 
hour, another boat approached 
us in the nonchalant devious 
way such boats have, It was 
a bumboat, carrying,in addition 
to an assortment of fruit and 
vegetables and such oddments, 
@ man or two and a woman or 
two, with a couple of children— 
as though the families of the 
principals had decided that this 
was the day and the hour for a 
dress-parade, They promptly 
indicated their wish to come 
close alongside and commence 
trading; but, acting on the 
strict regulations which we had 
laid down, they were warned 
off. Now, we had satisfied our- 
selves that morning, at dawn, 
by means of a trip clean round 
the ship, that she wss ex- 
cellently disguised. There was 
literally nothing suggestive of 
a man-of-war about her; her 
eable, from water-line to hawse- 
pipe, was rusted and elotted 
with dried mud instead of being 
neatly blackened; her sides 
were smeared with rust streaks, 
and there were even evidences 
of eargo having recently been 
worked in at the hatches, for 
we had spent some little time 
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in beating the paintwork out- 
board, in way of the hatches, 
with a sack filled with shakings, 
tied to the end of a rope, 
to give the exact impression of 
many bales being roughly 
jolted against the sides. The 
chain-plates were enough to 
make any sailor-man, who 


counted himself a sailor-man,. 


weep: they were clotted with 
rust and out of alignment. Our 
sails were stowed any fashion ; 
and the knocking about sloft 
that our spars had endured 
had added to the brig’s di- 
shevelment, The awning aft 
was neither more nor less than 
- an ancient and mildewed top- 
sail, in a shocking state of 
repair, supported by one broken 
oar, one half-rotten length of 
seantling stuff, and certain 
shabby rope-yarns. No, the 
disguise was good, we admitted, 
even to the striped and patched 
shirts that were hung out to 
dry. 

But one of the women in the 
bumboat took umbrage at our 
watchman’s orders to remain 
aloof. She poured forth tor- 
rential abuse in Sicilian, which 
can be made to sound like the 
hissing of a venomous snake; 
and she made such insistent 
demands for “El Capitano” 
that the watchman had per- 
force to appeal to higher 
authority. ‘*Sereechin’ like a 
blarsted catamount,” he ex- 
plained by way of apology for 
intruding upon us in the ward- 
room. 


Oar total stock ef Italian 


was a negligible quantity, but 
the writer volunteered to make 
some shift at explanation and 
evasion. He was greeted with 
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shrill clamours, nods and 
smiles. There were grandilo- 


quent praises, altogether un- 
merited, of his facial beauty, 
for a Sicilian bumboat-woman 
can leave any Blarney-stone 
kisser sadly to leeward when 
it comes to blandishments, 
The boat pulled nearer: tempt- 
ing baskets were held aloft for 
inspection and purchase, 

‘‘No possible come aborda,” 
the merchants were told. 
Fragments of dockside Span- 
ish, tediously acquired in earlier 
years in half a dozen South 
American ports, came to one’s 
tongue-tip with surprising 
readiness, 

“ Para qui?” 

Grave headshakes and an 
expression of despair were the 
answer to this demand for 
explanations. These proved 
unsatisfactory: the questions 
became more insistent. 

“Todos los—what the devil’s 
Italian for sailors? It’s ‘hom- 
bres’ in Spanish! Oh, this'll 
do. Todos los marineros ma- 
lado, mucho malado. Gasta- 
dos, bimeby, no?” It was not 
successful Italian by any means, 
considering we masqueraded 
under the Italian Tricolour. 
The chief spokeswoman, a 
female to dislike with the 
utmost sincerity—not at all 
a desirable person to be aseo- 
ciated with—touched her coal- 
black hair, snugly bound be- 
neath a gay handkerchief, then 
pointed an accusing finger to 
the writer's blond if scanty 
locks. 

“No brunetta!” she shrieked, 
with accompanying laughter. 
Come to think of it, there are 
not many fair-haired Italians 
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going about! The boat drew 
a little nearer ; men and women 
were craning their heads, 
springing up and down, ex- 
actly like children on the 
outskirts of a crowd when a 
procession is passing. Came 
then fresh laughter, and— 

“Ah—ah! Boom-boom— 
yes? Gotta big guns—savvy 
plenty! Ah—asah!  Inglees 
marineros.” They had pene- 
trated our disguise right 
enough, and we had to put 
the best face we could on the 
matter. 

“That means altering her 
rig and painting her all over 
again,” said the C.O, ‘ Port’s 
no place for ‘Q’ boats; give 
me the sea,” 

But we hoodwinked a smart 
British destroyer more suc- 
cessfully. She grazed us very 
closely in entering port, bear- 
ing some distinguished visitors 
to the Mediterranean, and her 
dapper First Lieutenant, a 
child not long from Dartmouth, 
resplendent with a gold ring 
round his cuff, in white trousers 
and oap-cover, and clad in 
austere authority, asked us 
as we passed— 

“What the this, that, and 
the other we meant by fouling 
the fairway with our stinking 
manure barge? What right 
had we to get in the way of 
a King’s ship, eh? It was 
about time some of us grin- 
ning Dagoes were kicked into 

_the place where we were meant 
to be.” Later we met this 
youth ashore, and compli- 
mented him on his zeal—and 
his lack of perspicuity. 

“Honest to God, you took 
me in,” he said, ‘*Never 
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thought for a minute yeu were 
@ commissioned ship.” 

‘“‘ Hope Fritz hasn’t got more 
savvy than you, snotty!” we 
told him, and bought him 
another refresher. 

There was much work be- 
fore us. New spars were 
needed, and we contrived to 
get some beautifal fir- trees 
eut down and floated off to 
us. Our own complement licked 
them into shape, fitted them, 
and got them into position. 
It was here that our early 
“square-rigged” training came 
in so helpfully; there is not 
the smallest doubt about it 
that a steam-trained Navy 
man would have been hope- 
lessly at a loss in handling 
the various problems that 
arese. Even our knowledge 
was somewhat rusty, but 
old training asserted itself, 
ancient experiences were 
brought back to recolleetion, 
and in the result the job was 
made a “pukka” one, although 
it may be that our .workman- 
ship would not have satisfied 
a West End cabinetmaker, 

We had wondered somewhat 
how the lower-deck ratings 
would adapt themselves to 
port-life. In the Navy, even 
in war, ships on the. Mediter- 
ranean Station were granted 
leave much as in peace. As 
soon as a sloop or destroyer 
arrived in port, a watch was 
permitted to go ashore and 
enjoy itself in its own fashion, 
always providing that its 
members were back aboard by 
7 AM, next day. Naturally 
enough we could not allow 
our men shore-leave. We 
knew their abilities as fight- 
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ing men well enough by now, 
but we knew nothing of their 
powers of discretion, and we 
were eonstantly obsessed 
by the thought that the 
strength of a chain lies in 
its weakest link. We could 
trust certain of the hands te 
go ashere and see such life 
as the port offered, but there 
were others who might reason- 
ably be expected to forget their 
caution and look teo freely on 
that Sicilian wine which has 
a “delay actien” effect, and 
makes a man talkative even 
against his better inclina- 
tions. It must have been 
galling for them te watch the 
crews of destroyers and armed 
trawlers going systematically 
ashore—where we lay we could 
see the promenade along the 
harbour side, and blue uniforms 
and white caps were much in 
evidence—but our fellows re- 
signed themselves to circum- 
stances, and developed an 
inordinate zest for auction 
bridge! 


We had cabled our adven- 
tures and our casualties to eur 
Base immediately on arriving 
at our port of refuge, and 
were informed that replace- 
ments would be sent. Mean- 
time we coarried on with 
our refitting, It was some- 
what galling, though, te lie 
there inactive whilst big good 
ships were being sunk with 
callous frequency almost with- 
in gunshot of our harbour. 
Fritz was getting far more 
than his lawful bag: he was 
waiting for convoys, and, him- 
self hidden, was firing into the 
brown of them indiscriminately, 
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without much thought, ap- 
parently, as to whether the 
ships he attacked carried 
women and children or not, 

But some small satisfaction 
was granted to us on a morn- 
ing, when a British drifter 
arrived in the harbour, and 
reported having finished the 
predatory career of a German 
submarine, We got herskipper 
aboard to tell us the story, 
since he was to be trusted, 
and since it was far from 
unlikely that we should secure 
information and useful advice 
from him. 

This skipper was an excel- 
lent example, one worthy of 
enshrining in British naval 
reeords as a single specimen 
of a type that did remarkable 
work in the war. He was a 
fisherman, hailing from an 
Kast of Scotland port, and 
until the war broke out had 
thought of few things beyond 
fish. That he would ever be- 
come a fighting member of 
the Empire's forces was a 
thing beyond his comprehen- 
sion, he told us. But the war 
changed his view-point, and 
drew him into its net remorse- 
lessly. He promptly adapted 
himself to changed conditions, 
just as the Admiralty adapted 
his drifter. He was a man 
who had aspired to be a recog- 
nised authority on fishing, 
applying all of his intelligence 
—he had much—to his chosen 
trade. 

“But I decided that fishing 
could wait a bit,” he teld us 
modestly, “and turned-to to 
study U-boats, <A very inter- 
esting occupation.” 

They gave him rank as 
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warrant-officer in the R.N.R., 
stuck a 6-pounder gun on his 
forecastle head, and sent him 
out to do his bit. One of his 
reports is still, I believe, 
preserved amongst the Admi- 
ralty archives, and runs much 
as follows :— 


“To S.N.O. 
“‘Sir,—I have the honour to 
submit follewing report. 
“Whilst trawling with net, 
encountered obstacle : supposed 
it to be enemy submarine. 
Proceeded to tow. Enemy 
submarine broke water, Con- 
ning - tower opened, enemy 
submarine commander ap- 
peared, put up his hands. 
“Enemy submarine com- 
mander said: ‘I surrender!’ 
“T said, ‘No fear you 
don’t. I gave him thirty 
rounds, all hits, He sank. 
“Sir, I have the honour 
to be, sir, your obedient 
servant, 


of ” 
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Presently, in obedience to 
the currents of war, the skipper 
and his trawler were moved 
down to the Mediterranean, 
and put on escort duty. He 
was working with a convoy 
when he heard the muffled 
roar of a torpedo exploding, 
and saw the usual dingy 
column of feam-topped water 
rise from the side of a big ship. 

“Td given a lot of thought 
to submarine tactics,” the 
skipper said pleasantly. ‘I 
reckoned that torpede was 
fired within a certain aro of 
action. I went full speed 
to where I fancied Fritz 
would be, and dropped a 
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depth-charge. I knew that 
when he turned away from 
it hed either have to go 
ashore and show himself, or 
turn on a definite course. 
Knowing him as well as Ido, 
I eonsidered he wouldn’t run 
ashore, so I made for his other 
possible course and dropped 
another depth-charge, I was 
right: he came up almost under 
my stern, badly listed, show- 
ing his periscope. So I dug 
out as fast as I could and 
dropped another ‘egg’ as I 
went, and that must have 
ripped him open. It nearly 
did for me, too, but beyond 
being shaken up, were all 
right. It did for him right 
enough, because he came up 
with a great gash in his side, 
and stood upright for a bit— 
just long enough te give my 
gunner a chance with the 
6-pounder: then he went 
down.” 

In due course our new hands 
arrived ; we looked them over 
and decided they would do, 
although we also decided that 
those at the Base had a rum 
idea of what material was 
neeessary to convert into wind- 
jammer men. But we had by 
now a useful backing of ex- 
perienced hands—men of the 
real eld stamp, whe took a 
pride in deing a job decently, 
and an equal pride in impart- 
ing such lore as they possessed 
to all such newcomers as were 
not teo proud to learn, One 
of the new arrivals was a 
stoker—to be rated as deck- 
hand!—and in the result he 
proved to be the pick of the 
bunch, taking to hig deck 
duties as a duck to water. . 
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Then, ali things being in 
readiness, we paid our respects 
to the 8.N.O., who very evi- 
dently considered us men about 
to die, and without advertise- 
ment or ostentation slipped 
away to sea late one evening 
after sunset. 

The Aigean Sea failed to 
supply us with the result we 
longed for. It was strange 
enough, too. We knew there 
were submarines about those 
waters, for our wireless—the 
aerial of which was laid up in 
the heart of a rope running to 
the main-mast head—told us so. 
Almost every day we picked up 
some ‘allo’ —s signal from the 
infinite that a U-boat had been 


sighted or that its activities. 


had been noticed. All such 
signals gave the position of 
the attacker sighting; and im- 
mediately we were informed, 
the chart was consulted, the 
respective positions of U-boat 
and “Q” boat were plotted, 
and a consultation was held as 
to the best course of action to 
pursue, 

One such “allo” came 
through when we were lying 
becalmed a hundred miles north 
and west of Suda Bay. We 
had been becalmed for the best 
part of a week, on a spot that 
was notoriously a submarine 
hunting-ground, and we had 
seen not so much as the flicker 
of a periscope’s wake. 

**How do we stand as regards 
that chap, Pilot?” asked the 
skipper. The Pilot studied 
the wireless signal and then 
scratched his head. Next he 
dived below and returned with 
the chart and parallel rulers. 
The three of us snugged down 
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on the exhaust-pipe of the oil- 
engine, well beneath the bul- 
warks. The “allo” gave ex- 
actly our then position! There 
was something seriously wrong 
somewhere. We busied our- 
selves with sextant and chron- 
ometer, and fixed our ewn 
precise position to a hair’s- 
breadth; yes, we'd made no 
mistake. But though one of 
us climbed to the very main 
truck and scanned the sea- 
surface thoroughly, not a ves- 
tige of submarine, wreckage, 
or anything else could we dis- 
cover; so evidently the ship 
that sent out the warning wes 
in error somehow, 

We still continued hopeful. 
Every trivial patch of floating 
debris, such as fragments of 
straw, bits of packing-cases, 
tufts of weeds, was most con- 
scientiously serutinised; for we 
were well aware that Fritz had 
rather a fondness for using 
such trifles of flotsam as cover- 
ing for his observant periscope, 
and we fervently hoped every 
time we sighted such a cluster. 

Then; when we were on the 
eve of despair, wondering in a 
vague fashion whether the sub- 
marine war had finished with- 
out our being apprised of the 
fact, we got a wireless from 
the Base, recommending a de- 
parture from our ordained 
beat, as a hostile underwater 
craft was extremely active in 
the Kithera Channel, not so 
very far distant from the island 
of Crete. As regular patrols 
had been unable to bring this 
pest to action, we were in- 
structed to do what we could 
in the matter. - 

“Might as well water at 
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Suda Bay as anywhere else,” 
said the skipper. So course 
was shaped in that direction. 
The wind was light and foul, 
and it meant a dead dry beat, 
unless the conditions improved. 
That was what it resolved 
itself into ; we tacked ship every 
watch, and made very indif- 
ferent headway. If we had 
worked our engines we could 
have knocked off the distance 
in something like thirty hours ; 
but that was a thing impos- 
sible. One good thing about 
it: it trained the crew in smart 
handling of the yards and gave 
them something to do. 

We crept slowly towards the 
spot where action might reason- 
ably be expected, but saw no- 
thing. Three days of this work, 
and then we came across that 
bad weather for which the 
neighbourhood of Crete is 
famous. It was really bad 
weather. Even a big ship 
would have felt distressed ; our 
little oraft had rough handling. 

Arapidly falling glass warned 
us what we were to expect, 
although the season for storms 
Was supposed to be past. All 
three of us had experienced 
bad weather in all quarters of 
the globe; the skipper was 
particularly well acquainted 
with the conditions prevailing 
in the China Seas, the haunt 
of the terrible typhoon. We 
were all concerned to note the 
great fall of the barometer. 

“T’ve seen it go down like 
this before, and we got a per- 
isher,” the skipper stated. But 
as yet there was nothing visible; 
the atmosphere was a trifle 
oppressive, perhaps, and there 
Was an unnatural sheen in the 
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sky; there was also a long 
slow swell running up which 
caused the brig to throw her- 
self about with some violence. 
Beyond this swell the sea was 
unruffied ; a flat calm held, not 
even a catspaw showed. 
Number One busied himself 
with seeing that everything 
was adequately secured. We 
were not yet quite certain how 
the brig would behave in a 
real gale; but we hoped for 
the best. She was built of 
wood and might reasonably be 
expected to be dry; but her 
refitting as a “‘Q” boat might 
have played all kinds of tricks 
with her natural buoyancy and 
trim; and ene never knew ! 
“Since we're not out to 
break records, we'll get her 
shortened down,” the skipper 
said; and it was done. All 
the lighter sails were carefully 
stowed; halliards were cleared 
in readiness for hasty letting 
go; reef-pennants were rove 
and reef-earrings were got up 
and placed handy. With dark- 
ness a still further reduction 
of sail was made, and by eight 
o'clock the ship was stripped 
and ready for whatever might 
come. It being my first watch, 
I consulted the barometer in 
the ward-room prior to going 
on deck; it was still falling, 
down to 2850! This in itself 
was enough to arouse trepida- 
tion. Theglass was“pumping,” 
too—the hand of the aneroid 
was constantly vibrating as 
though ‘nervous of coming 
events. On deck it was very 
dark indeed. It was impossible 
even to make out the black- 
ness of the canvas against the 
sky; impossible te see any- 
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thing until one stumbled into 
it, The feeling of unnatural 
oppression was more. pro- 
nounced than ever; the swell 
had subsided, and there was 
now net even the slamming of 
the canvas te break the silence. 
Only occasionally the wheel- 
ropes creaked, or the slight 
eddies under the counter made 
a gurgling seund. 

“T’ve got her down to the 
topsails, and taken a reef in 
the mainsail,” said the C.O. 
‘Everything else is stowed, 
except the fore-staysail. She’s 
not steering, so you'll have to 
watch her when it does come.” 

We talked in hushed voices, 
suiting ourselves to theuncanny 
atmospheric effect. It was 
exactly as though a taut string 
had been stretched about the 
ship, a string stretched to 
breaking-point ; and I felt that 
to speak in a natural voice 
would break that strain with 
disastrous results. Presently 
the skipper went. below. No- 
thing happened. There was a 
veatilater communicating with 
the ward-room; a light was 
still burning in our mess, I 
spoke down the ventilator, 
asking whoever was there for 
the reading ef the barometer. 
The skipper answered. The 
barometer registered 28” 30. 

“Tt won’t be long now,” he 
added consolingly. 

But ten o’cleck came and 
went, half-past ten; still the 
brooding tightness held. You 
could see the men were feeling 
the strain—they moved as it 
were aimlessly aft; the petty 
officer of the watch came to me 
with a question, and showed a 
-disposition te ask more ques- 
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tions when this was answered ; 
he spoke loudly, so that the 
watch could hear and take 
comfort. 

“‘T think we'll furl the upper 
topsail and scandalise the main- 
sail,” I said. No doubt about 
it, this uncanny silence was 
affecting the nerves! 

“Very good, sir — teps'l 
halliards!”’. The sail was 
lewered and furled; the men 
descended and eame aft. Scan- 
dalising the mainsail meant 
that the big fore-and-aft sail 
was to be reduced in its area 
to a minimum. The jaws of 
the gaff were lashed to the 
mast, just above the boom; the 
third reef-band was seeured to 
the foot of the sail, and the 
peak of the gaff was then 
heisted as high as it would go. 

Before the peak halliards 
were belayed, there was a 
monstrous flash of lightning, 
cruelly vivid. Fer a second 
everything was revealed as 
clearly as though the sun had 
suddenly flooded the world. 
Then a greater darkness than 
ever supervened. The ensuing 
erack of thunder was exactly 
as theugh a shell had burst in 
the magazine. Followed some 
slashing drops of rain, from 
their feel as big as oysters. 
One was handicapped by that 
appalling blackness; it was 
impossible te see a thing, im- 
possible, indeed, to tell which 
was forward and which was 
aft. And then, in the north- 
east quadrant,showed a strange 
momentary lightening of the 
gloom: it was possible to hear 
@ curious rushing seund. The 
storm was on us before we 
could realise it; it came away 
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with breath-stopping sudden- 
ness. And whereas we had 
looked for it to come from the 
south-west, it was the north- 
east that vomited up this 
bellowing medley ef wrath. 

Sometimes I wonder even 
now how it was we were not 
scuppered at the outset. 
Everything seemed to be 
happening at once; but the 
most disconcerting detail at 
the very moment of onset 
was the wild yell of the 
helmsman: ‘“ Binnacle lights 
out, sir!” 

Already the force of the 
wind was stunning; it was 
as though a vast solid body 
had been hurled with phe- 
nomenal force on the brig. 
For the first few moments 
it was impossible to move 
against the blast; men were 
thrown like straws against 
the lee bulwarks, and pinned 
there immovably. A big wave 
soared up to windward; it 
could be felt, not seen; it 
fell with a swirling roar ever 
the rail and flooded the decks 
knee-deep,. There was a 
crackling smash of gratings; 
something heavy carried away 
with a jar that shook the ship 
in every timber; spray flew 
like grape-shot, stinging the 
exposed flesh cruelly. Te get 
aft to the wheel was an im- 
possibility just then. 

“ Keep the wind right aft— 
on the back of your neck!” I 
howled. Faintly through that 
strident uproar came the echo- 
ing: ‘‘ Back of the neck, sir!” 
The helmsman was the same 
man who had asked some time 
before what ‘“‘By the wind”’ 
meant in degrees! 
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The initial sensation of help- 
lessness was very trying. It 
was precisely as though ene 
had been violently spun reund 
in a mighty cask at lightning 
speed, and then hurled forth 
like a stone from a sling into 
the stunning bellow of a new 
creation. Under-running this 
sensation was a smattering of 
relief that sail had been shert- 
ened in time—whatever hap- 
pened to the ship, the best 
possible means had been taken 
to safeguard her. This en- 
couraged one toe beat a slow 
way aft, There were many 
obstacles in the way, but the 
growing fury that possessed 
one made light of them. At 
the cost of much lost skin and 
many fearsome bruises, the 
wheel was gained, 

“Binnacle lights out, sir!” 
complained the man at the 
wheel. “Can’t see a thing rs 

**Then feel.” It was neces- 
sary to fling an arm around 
him te held oneself in posi- 
tion te communicate informa- 
tion. ‘You've got to keep 
the wind right aft — right 
aft, see?” 

He saw. It was different 
from handling a steam or 
electric telemotor in a warmed 
and well-lighted wheel-house ; 
but he saw. The ship was 
scurrying like a scalded cat, 
going as fast as she had ever 
done in her life possibly, if 
the high-piled white ridges on 
either beam were anything to 
ge by. These were all that 
were visible: they merged into 
one white menace astern, and 
vanished into the Stygian 
gloom. They made one feel 
very lonely. But something 
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strained one from summon- 
ing the skipper. All said 
and done, he kept a watch 
like the rest of us, and de- 
served his leisure. 

One was woefully conscious 
of the tininess of the brig 
now; she seemed a mere toy 
in all that whirling immen- 
sity of agitated air and water 
—a very chip of flotsam. 
Could she keep ahead of the 
piling seas astern? was one 
disturbing thought, or would 
she run under? Because of 
her low freeboard—not more 
than four feet—she seemed 
terribly menaced. The combers 
astern were growing bigger and 
bigger; it was possible to see 
their gathering rush, their high 
towering, their crashing fall, 
with the mad sprays pelting 
ahead of them and sluicing 
the after-part as though with 
a gigantic hose. If once the 
fabric hesitated in her scared 
leaping, one of those big fel- 
lows would assuredly overrun 
her and smash up everything. 
The after gun-house was a 
weak spot; if that were torn 
away there was absolutely 
nothing to prevent the entire 
hull filling. But to heave-to 
in that smother was even 
more of a risk than to run, 
and fragments of ancient 
learning eame back to the 
dazed mind in snatches. 

It was the Northern hemi- 
sphere, and the proper thing 
to de with a revolving storm 
was to run with the wind 
on the starboard quarter or 
heave-to on the port-tack, in 
order te win free of the 
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storm’s centre, where certain 
destruction awaited, Right, 
it should be done. But the 
brig was swinging wildly to 
the constant play of the helm, 
and it was necessary to get a 
light in the binnacle to aid 
the helmsman. Shouting 
brought no response, there- 
fore it was necessary to 
clamber forward again, shout- 
ing all the time, until a New- 
foundland lad appeared from 
under one’s feet. He supplied 
a remedy that had escaped my 
attention. Stowed away in a 
coil of rope aft was an electric 
torch, its chief purpose being 
for the officer of the watch to 
satisfy himself that the gun- 
sights were accurately set 0’ 
nights, to enable him to read 
such wireless messages as 
might be pushed up through 
the ventilator of the wireless 
cabin. This toreh was thrust 
into the binnacle and switched 
on, and the helmsman, being 
given a course that would 
keep the wind on the star- 
board quarter, was happy 
again, assured of success. 
Aud almost immediately a 
new problem presented itself. 
The ship was wild in her 
motions; she danced like a 
cork to every wave-crest; she 
roared tumultuously into every 
sea-cavern. But it had been 
possible to keep some sort of 
a footing, spite ef constantly 
swirling water, spite of the 
blare of the wind. New the 
feet slipped uselessly on the 
planking; as one steadied 
himself for a roll he found 
his legs torn away from be- 
neath him. Something was 
crashing and thudding noisily 
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about forward, too—a sound to 
annoy when the nerves were 
taut-strained. The petty 
officer was summoned; he ar- 
rived, judging by the sound 
of his voice, on all-fours. He 
was drawn into the slight 
shelter of the water-breakers, 
an arm was thrown about 
him. 

“What's that kicking up 
such a dust for’ard?” 

“Don’t know, sir.” We 
slithered and slipped in our 
grotesque embrace, and 
through the drumming frap 
of the wind it was possible 
to hear fervent curses from 
various directions. 

“Think it must be the 
paint-drums, sir.” It was the 
paint-drums; they had been 
jolted bodily from their lash- 
ings. We had mixed a large 
quantity of green paint for 
fresh disguise — gallons and 
gallons of it. And the beastly 
stuff was everywhere ; nothing 
had escaped it. The entire 
decks were plastered with it; 
every rope was fouled; we 
ourselves, when we had light 
enough to ascertain, were 
smothered from head te foot 
ewing to our wild sprawling. 
There was nothing to do im- 
mediately save curse our ill- 
luck and the lack of proper 
stowage space, and to vow 
darkly that some one would 
hang for it. We rigged life- 
lines along the deck, for with- 
out them it was frankly im- 
possible te move a pace; and 
then we watched the ship 
and the storm, and prayed 
for better times, 

Then the watch was re- 
lieved: spite of the turmoil 
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some one had remembered to 
rouse them out, But the new- 
comers had not been warned 
about the oceans of paint, and 
their progress aft was a sul- 
phurous one, My relief slid 
aft like the runaway gun in 
Victor Hugo’s boek, and I 
realised the value of a deep- 
sea training as I listened to 
the fervent epithets he hurled 
on the ship, on the Mediter- 
ranean, on the war generally. 
Presently he began to take a 
professional interest in the 
ship and her fortunes. He 
agreed that it was blowing 
“above a bit”; he further 
stated that the drum of wind 
and the hissing confusion that 
rioted everywhere had half- 
stunned him. His cabin had 
also been flooded—that was 
his chiefest worry, and he was 
afraid bilge-water had got into 
his leckers. More than that, 
he thirsted for coffee—lots of 
coffee. But the galley fire had 
been extinguished long ago by 
the first sea, and coffee was 
not forthcoming. 

To him it was explained 
what had happened; surmises 
were offered as to what was 
likely tohappen. Best to keep 
the ship running as she was 
for a bit, until developments 
arose. No, there was no land 
to be immediately scared of 
ahead, nothing but epen water, 
thank the Lord! 

“Who'd sell a farm and go 
to sea?” he queried fervently. 
“Ouch!” A wave-top cut 
him in the teeth and left him 
gasping, I deemed it advis- 
able to go below. 

It was not so easy a matter 
as it seemed, The paint had 
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something to say about it, 
Imagine a deck less than a 
hundred feet long, that deek 
tilted upwards at an angle of 
something like forty degrees. 
Imagine that deek smeared with 
slimy paint that is so mixed 
with salt water as to create 
an unbelievably treacherous 
surface. Imagine a sedden 
rope stretched te form a hand- 
rail, that rope plentifully be- 
smeared with more paint, until 
the fingers cannot retain their 
grip. Imagine the sensation 
of helplessness as the ship 
throws herself shudderingly 
into a noisome abyss just as 
one is braced for an upward 
climb; visualise the fingers 
sliding uselessly along the repe 
as the feet refuse to grip the 
planking ; imagine, just as one 
is gasping and fighting, a 
mighty avalanche of water 
crashing down. Good clean 
action against an enemy in 
smooth water weuld be infin- 
itely preferable! But some- 
how the difficult passage was 
negotiated and the havenage 
of below-decks reached. 

It was doubtful if more com- 
fort or pleasure existed here 
below than above. Down 
under the deck the diminutive 
size of the brig was even more 
apparent than out in the open. 
She seemed a mere toy, and a 
creaking flimsily-built tey at 
that. Everywhere she was 
groaning and protesting. There 
were wild screams from metal 
plates, harsh raspings of plank 
working on plank; a gun that 
seemed loose in its mountings 
thudded monotonously; the 
shells in their racks made a 
noise and set the jaded mind 
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wondering what would happen 
if one were thrown from its 
place and prematurely ex- 
ploded. The bilge-water roared 
and splashed and gurgled; by 
the fitful light of the battle 
lanterns clamped to the bulk- 
heads it could be seen leaping 
through the lining, The ship 
was straining herself, and who 
knew whether her Italian 
builders had been conscientious 
workmen? If a butt started 
she would fill and ge down like 
a stone. 

But it was soothing to work 
a devious way beneath swing- 
ing hammocks, whence satisfy- 
ing snores rose in measured 
cadence, to the skipper’s cabin, 
and to see him, flat on his back, 
his mouth wide open, sleeping 
soundly in the midst of all 
that unholy tumult, After all, 
why worry? It was the skip- 
per’s affair entirely, and if he 
knew no concern, why should 
a subordinate know apprehen- 
sion? It seemed a pity to 
wake him; but it had to be 
done. He had left orders to 
be aroused if the weather wors- 
ened, and it had worsened ! 

The din in his tiny cabin 
was incredible. There was the 
slam of broken water over- 
head, the whistle and burr of 
the wind down an insufficiently 
closed ventilator; there was 
the sloosh of bilge-water—and 
its infamous stench! Every 
mevable thing in the apart- 
ment was moving, racing from 
side to side at each sickening 
lurch. Certain precious stores, 
kept under the skipper’s own 
eye, had fallen from their 
shelves into his bunk and there 
started a miniature chorus of 
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their own. A chair, capsized, 
ran backwards and forwards. 
A loose lamp-glass chattered 
diabolically; an ink - bottle 
rolled with maddening per- 
sistence across the small table 
—its recent contents had made 
chaos of an open drawerful of 
collars and white shirts. But 
a couple of words spoken in an 
_ ordinary voice aroused him 
instantly. He sat up, alert, 
ready forany emergency. This 
was the sea-trained brain at 
work, 

“How's she doing?” he 
asked, reaching for a tin of 
cigarettes and a box of matches. 
He was told ; he was pleased 
to approve of the action taken. 

Then: “TI think I'll go up. 
—— ’ll be feeling a bit lonely ; 
and it always gets worse at 
two e’clock.” 

He jumped out of his bunk 
into a foot of filthy water, 
and howled disgust. But he 
equipped himself with sea- 
boots and oilskins; made a 
sensible suggestion that one 
of the engine-room blow-lamps 
should be set agoing in order 
to boil water and provide 
coffee, and with a sou’wester 
lashed securely under his chin, 
vanished into the gloom of the 
mess-deck. For myself, feel- 
ing unutterably fatigued, for 
there is no weariness of body 
and spirit to equal that which 
comes of facing agitated ele- 
ments, I crept to my bunk, and 
flung myself down all standing, 
careless of damp clothing, care- 
less of everything. 

So sleep came: dead, heavy, 
unrefreshing sleep. There was 
presently no fresh air below, 
every aperture communicating 
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with the open leaked water, 
and was consequently sealed 
tight. The stench from the 
stirred bilges was indescrib- 
able: it was like living in a 
foul sewer. And whilst I slept, 
fitfully at first, soddenly later, 
the ship fought the fight of 
her life. It was a record 
gale for those waters: a 
China Seas typhoon in so far 
as weight of wind was con- 
cerned—an exceptional atmos- 
pheric disturbance. At two 
o’slock the skipper deemed it 
advisable to heave-to; the 
lower topsail was goosewinged 
—although it was only a pocket - 
handkerchief of a sail it re- 
quired the watch on deck and 
the stand-by watch to handle 
it—and under this shortened 
rag and the scandalised main- 
sail, the brig came up to the 
wind. 

“T thought she was 
spitchered, though,” the skip- 
per said afterwards, when de- 
seribing the happening. “I 
got all hands stewed away up 
the rigging and under the 
foreeastle head, and took the 
wheel myself to bring her up, 
but—she shipped one sanaka- 
towzer that nearly swamped 
her. Carried away the Aban- 
don Ship boat; made a clean 
job of that. I thought she’d 
open out like a cardboard-bex, 
but she stuck together.” 

Three-quarters of the crew 
were sea-sick, and yet many 
of them were destroyer-trained 
men, But the brig’s move- 
ments were astonishingly dis- 
turbing—for all the world like 
sa maddened horse at the end 
ef a rope. She plunged up 
and down, she jerked side- 
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ways, and then brought up 
with a heart-stopping jar that 
promised to start the bolts in 
her planking; and as she 
paused, shuddering through- 
out her length, a great sea 
would pile aboard her to the 
accompaniment of hundreds of 
discordant sounds, and she 
would cower away, inert and 
lifeless, until the soul that had 
been built inte her reasserted 
itself, and set her fighting 
again. 

Be sure one dreamed dis- 
turbing dreams! One dream 
was particularly realistic. The 
helpless body was being car- 
ried in mighty arms to the 
summit of a towering moun- 
tain, whose peak was many 
miles above the highest clouds. 
Strong men bore the quiver- 
ing frame higher and higher, 
and they made uncouth jests 
as they went. They arrived 
at a wind-blown summit, far 
above all living things: a 
wilderness of gaunt boulders 
and snowdrifts, where devils 
gibbered and raved and 
clamoured; and then—they 
threw their burden down into 
the infinite. Down and down 
—through millions of miles of 
space—that piteous body fell, 
until out of the monstrous 
uncertainty below there came 
with growing distinctness the 
burring note of a watchman’s 
rattle. This was altogether 
ridiculous; a need was felt 
by the subconscious brain to 
rouse up and instruct Crea- 
tion in the fitness of things, 
Watchmen’s. rattles were a 
survival of ancient times, they 
were never used nowadays. 

Then I was awake, sitting 
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upright in the bunk, quivering. 
The rattle came again, really 
this time. It was the alarm! 

‘‘This just about puts the 
lid on it,” was the inevitable 
thought. That an enemy sub- 
marine should join in the 
arrayed forces against us 
wasn’t cricket. But there was 
no denying that summons; it 
came again, 

My quarters wereinky dark ; 
the ventilator was screwed 
down tightly; the blinding 
shutters had been drawn 
across the small deadlights, 
so that lamplight might not 
show up above and reveal our 
presence to a possible enemy. 
No time to dress, beyond the 
garments one had turned-in 
in; all that was to be done 
was to leap into the slooshing 
bilge-water that covered the 
floor, and make the best of 
one’s way above. It was diffi- 
eult to maintain the caution 
necessary; but somehow the 
after-part was reached, 

Yes, there was Fritz all 
right—on the surface, and 
making heavy weather of it 
too. It was daylight, but not 
the customary Mediterranean 
daylight. This was yellowish 
and livid, unreal and menac- 
ing, as though all Heaven’s 
wrath were embodied in one 
appalling seascape. Words 
may not do justice to the 
grimness of the outlook, The 
horizon was closed in by a 
mist of high-thrown spray); 
the sky drooped leadenly to 
meet the spiteful uplift of the 
sea; there were ragged water- 
spouts showing here and there. 
But we had no eyes for these 
natural phenomena: our atten- 
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tion was concentrated on the 
submarine. 

It was difficult to distinguish 
her from the grey-green im- 
mensity of the sea: she was 
well camouflaged, indeed ; but 
gradually the eyes discerned 
her outlines, exactly as one sees 
a@ lurking shark beneath the 
sea’s surface from aloft. They 
_ had rigged weather - cloths 
about her conning-tower, and 
had brought her well to the 
surface; and from the look of 
her she was seaworthy enough, 
though uncomfortable. We 
could see the big numbers 
painted on that conning-tower, 
we could even see her 22- 
pounder gun on the forward- 
deck—but no men were grouped 
about that piece of ordnance ; 
we could not distinguish, in- 
deed, a living soul about her. 
She was certainly not more 
than three thousand yards 
away, going in the opposite 
direction to ourselves: a big 
fellow enough—one capable of 
giving us a hammering if it 
came to a set-to. 

To visit the gun-positions 
and satisfy oneself that all 
was in readiness for action 
was no light matter, but it 
had to be done. Everything 
Was correct: the men were 
crouching in cover abont 
the hidden guns, although 
heavy water was pouring over 
them ; but every man was com- 
pelled to cling to something 
solid to maintain himself in 
position. One thing was cer- 
tain: if it came to an engage- 
ment there would be no records 
broken in getting the guns up, 
if, indeed, they would come up 
at all. 
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Back aft again te report, 
and to join the skipper crouch- 
ing below the shelter of the 
bulwarks. 

“Tsn’t it just our luck, eh? 
Isn’t it? Look ather!” He 
indicated the lively antics of 
Brig X. “Imagine any one 
shooting decently from this! 
He’s got us sitting if he likes 
to open out on us.” 

For ourselves, we could do 
nothing. The U-boat was to 
windward of us, and we were 
making practically no head- 
way. To open fire at that 
range would have been folly ; 
ata target ten times the size 
of Fritz, as he showed to us, 
our gun-layers could not have 
made decent practice, owing 
to our terrific motion. Even 
at point-blank range it is 
doubtful whether the finest 
gun-layer in the Navy could 
have registered a single hit. 
To commence an action under 
those conditions would have 
been comparable with a rifle- 
man, daped at the end of a 
spiral spring violently agi- 
tated, opening fire on a flutter- 
ingsparrow, Ofcourse, if Fritz 
closed us, and began to get busy, 
we should fight ; but meantime 
—the elements had taken the 
matter into their own hands, 
and imposed an enforced truce. 

‘“‘Let’s pray God he doesn’t 
whack @ mouldy into us,” the 
C.O. said. ‘No boats 

There was quite a good deal 
for the imagination to work 
on. There was no possibility 
of our enacting our customary 
réle— that of affecting to 
abandon the ship and so Inring 
the U-boat to within hitting 
distance —for our Abandon 
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Ship boat was floating in 
fragments somewhere astern ; 
and even had we had it, it 
would never have lived for five 
minutes in the sea that was 
then running. No; we were 
very much at the enemy’s 
mercy if he cared to attack; 
but he refrained. 

“Tf I’'d command of one of 
those things,” the skipper said, 
“I'd get down as deep as I 
could and leave this. sort of 
muck to surface craft.” 

But maybe the German 
commander was desirous of 
proving his command’s capa- 
bilities in heavy weather; or 
maybe it was necessary to 
recharge his batteries, no 
matter what the weather was 
like. 

He passed us without any 
sign: a leng sinister shape, 
with white sprays bursting 
all about; and we drew deep 
breaths of thankfulness when 
we realised that no attack 
was eventuating. 

The gale endured for thirty- 
six hours. It gathered force 
during the forenoon following 
the sighting ef the submarine, 
and blew frenziedly—so much 
so that it tore our topsail 
clean out of the bolt-ropes 
and sent it whirling away 
down wind like a gigantic 
sea-bird. We hoisted a rag of 
a staysail, and poured a drop 
of oil out to windward—we 
wished we had long ago 
poured away that devastating 
paint!—and by dint of the 
standing lack of the Navy— 
a luck which seems to abide 
by the Navy-outside-the-Navy 
—we came through without 
any real mishap. 
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As, however, what remained 
of our sparse water-supply 
was now somewhat brackish, 
owing to the amount of the 
Mediterranean that had en- 
tered the water-barricoes on 
deck, and leaked down the 
pump into the tank; and as, 
further, on account ef the loss 
of our boat, we were ne longer 
in a position to enact our réle 
of merchantman with any pos- 
sibility of hoodwinking Fritz, 
we decided to head forthwith 
for Suda Bay, where comfort 
might .be found. The gale 
died down, shifting as it less- 
ened ; then a favourable breeze 
sprang up to replace it, and 
we were able to bend fresh 
canvas to replace that carried 
away, to set every stitch we 
could carry, and to dry and 
warm our shivering selves. 
Promptly we commenced to 
clean up the mess—no small 
job. Everything was satu- 
rated below; the magazines 
even were awash; and our 
boasted immaculateness below 
was now hideous confusion. 
But fine weather mace a great 
deal of difference: the men 
turned to with a will, their 
spirits quickly reviving in the 
fashion peculiar to sailer-men ; 
and after a couple of days 
more the big storm was merely 
@ memory. 

Some little time later we 
sighted the high Cretan land, 
with historical Mount Ida 
dominating the grey -blue 
mystery ef that astonishing 
island, 

Once again we got our- 
selves into instant readiness 
for action, for it was in this 
neighbourhood that the sub- 
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marine we had been instructed 
to search for might be found. 
True, we were not able to 
play the part according to 
the stage directions; but since 
it was solely on account of 
Fritz that we had been re- 
quired to submit to that dust- 
ing we had experienced, we 
were quite anxious to meet 
_him and get a bit of our own 
back. We decided that if a 
U-boat did appear and en- 
gage, the Abandon Ship party 
would leave the ship accord- 
ing to programme, with life- 
belts about them. This pro- 
mised to be even a better lure 
than the despatching of the 
boat. But no U-boat showed 
itself in the Kithera Channel, 
although we loitered about 
there for a considerable time, 
on account of lessening and 
baffling winds. Finally, as 
our water-supply was be- 
ginning to present a real 
problem, we sent a wireless 
signal te Suda Bay, and soon 
after sunset a steam drifter 
picked us up and towed us 
vigorously to havenage. 

A British light cruiser of 
an old type, dismantled to act 
as @ wireless hulk, was moored 
in Suda Bay. Her Com- 
mander was the local S.N.O., 
and to him our skipper re- 
ported the following morning. 
The first question asked was 
for news concerning the sub- 
marine that had been active 
in that vicinity. Was the 
sterm-girt one we had seen 
the fellow we sought? He 
was not. 

Said the Commander of the 
wireless ship: “Just before 
that big gale came on, we 
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thought we would try a bit 
of a dodge on our own. We 
found an ebselete 4:7 gun with 
a few rounds of ammunition, 
and fixed it up aboard «a 
Greek caique: the gun was 
nearly as big as the caique. 
We threw an old tarpaulin 
over it, and off the beggars 
went. Before they’d been 
away from here twelve hours 
up eame Fritz and opened 
out on them. They waited 
till he came a bit closer, and 
let him have it. Sank him 
with two rounds, and brought 
eighteen prisoners back!” 

So there we were! Our 
“Q” boat had cost a small 
fertune to equip: she was far 
frem being an inexpensive 
craft to run; but the hastily- 
fitted caique, which had merely 
used local resources, had met 
with all the luck. Still, there 
was a Fritz the less—that was 
the main point. 

At Suda Bay we were sup- 
plied with all that was neces- 
sary to make life endurable. 
The cruiser’s wardroom was 
thrown wide open to us. We 
were offered sleeping accom- 
modation aboard, if we se 
desired, in big airy eabins, 
with electric light and clean 
linen sheets; with skilled 
marines as _ body - servants ; 
drinks chilled by snow from 
Mount Ida; a cuisine that 
would not have disgraced a 
West End hotel. It was all 
very tempting, but—it would 
not have been fair to the men. 
It was still impossible to give 
them leave; there was not suf- 
ficient accommodation abeard 
the eruiser for them all; they 
had to stick the brig, and we 
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should have been buat incon- 
siderate leaders of those bold 
spirits had we accepted the 
good things offered and left 
the rest to suffer discomfort. 
Such actions do not make for 
loyalty, and the leyalty and 
efficiency of our crew were 
matters that affected us very 
nearly. 

We stayed there for some 
days, awaiting a reply to our 
signal to the Base. The Fritz 
who was our special objective 
was settled and done with; 
whither should we search now? 
After a decent interval we re- 
ceived orders to return to the 
Base by way of Zante and 
Spartivento, keeping within 
certain well-defined limits. 
There was good hope of pick- 
ing up some daring U-boat that 
had penetrated the Adriatio 
barrage. 

The skipper and myself had 
just finished lunch, two days 
after sighting Zante, and were 
discussing certain phases of 
life afloat. This C.0. had 
commanded, before the sail- 


ing ‘“Q’s’”’ eventuated, a 
swarm of mine - sweeping 
trawlers, most ef which 


hailed from Scottish ports. 
They were, he said, manned 
by doughty seamen—men to 
whom fear was unknown, He 
was telling me a story. Be- 
fore starting forth on a mine- 
sweeping patrol, he had warned 
these veterans on no account 
to venture within three miles 
of certain land. It was 
strongly inimical to our cause : 
its inhabitants were frankly 
murderous by nature. On a 
day the skipper set out to 
visit this patrol, and when 
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he found it and ran down he 
was greeted by the skipper 
with a request to know if he 
would care for fresh eggs, 
vegetables, and fowls. 

‘“‘ Where did you get them?” 
he asked, 

“From yon wee village there 
on the hill, sorr.” 

The C.O. looked at the hill; 
it was two good miles from the 
coast, and in the very heart of 
enemy country. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you those 
people ashore were hostile?” 
he asked, 

“‘They were verra kind tae 
us, sorr,’ said the mine- 
sweeper. They had landed, 
walked the intervening miles 
in seaboots and pilot-ceats, and 
had received rich gifts in kind! 

“What did you say to 
them?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, gave them a slating; 
told them what might have 
happened 4 

It was just then the alarm 
rang in no uncertain manner, 

_ “ Let's hope Fritz’ll be verra 
kind tae us,” said the C.O., as 
we scuttled. to our action 
stations. 

Yes, there he was, right 
enough. Six thousand yards 
away, on the surface; a big 
fellow, too, from the evidence. 
Well, we were ready for him 
this time. Things were some- 
what in his favour; for he 
was lying in the shelter of 
the land, whilst we, in open 
water, were troubled by a 
fresh breeze that had sprung 
up an hour or so _ before, 
bringing with it a sea that 
made Brig X somewhat lively 
as & gun-platform, 

We went through the usual 
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process: we were getting used 
to it now. Fritz seemed in- 
tent on ignoring us com- 
pletely; he made no signal 
to indicate that he was even 
aware of our presence. We 
held on our way, trying to 
work up a little nearer the 
land to get the benefit of 
smooth water; but we could 
not lie high enough to assist 
us materially. 

Then Fritz, after deluding 
us into the belief that he 
was about to leave us un- 
molested, suddenly turned his 
bow towards us and came 
along at a great pace. At 
4000 yards he opened fire. 
His first shell passed through 
the boom foresail; it did not 
burst. 

‘Abandon ship!” ordered 
the C.O. 

The Abandon Ship party 
promptly laid the headyards 
aback te stop the ship’s way ; 
this done, they busied them- 
selves with getting out the 
boat. Another shell passed 
ahead of us as they were so 
employed. Then another ar- 
rived ; it pitched clean in the 
boat and burst there, shatter- 
ing it and turning the adjacent 
deck into a shambles. 

The game was not being 
played according to the rules: 
even when discussing the hun- 
dred and one chances of disaster 
and unkind fortune, we had 
never taken into account the 
possibility of the sudden loss 
of our Abanden Ship boat, 
which boat was the main 
essential of our camouflage. 

We were all disconcerted ; 
the ©.0. was not a man 
trained throughout his life to 
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the usages of war; he was in 
the essentials a merchant sea- 
man. He would, I think, 
hardly have been blameworthy 
had he lost his head in such 
@ crisis as this, 

“We'll give him a fight for 
it,” he said, when the exact 
state of affairs was reported 
to him. “All we can do just 
now is te earry on as before.” 

He was crouched aft by the 
wheel, his eyes at the sighting 
slits in the bulwarks. He told 
me afterwards that his main 
desire in life about then was 
to get up on the bulwarks and 
yell to Fritz to come to close 
quarters and fight the matter 
out like a map, It was only 
by a tremendous effort of will 
that he was able to prevent 
himself from committing sueh 
a faux pas. In hours of re- 
laxation one gained a definite 
impression of this R.N.R. Lieu- 
tenant. He was light-hearted, 
and did not give great sug- 
gestion of strength of charac- 
ter; but in reality he was 
compounded of a judicious 
mixture ef steel and whale- 
bone, and capable of rising to 
practically any emergency. 

““He doesn’t know we're a 
‘Q’ yet,” he said, It is easy 
to eall up a remembrance of 
him as he spoke. He was 
dressed quaintly, in well-washed 
dungarees, a startling shirt, a 
gaudy waist-cloth, rope-soled 
shoes, with a huge straw hat 
topping everything. His face 
was tallow-yellow in hue, and 
his eyes seemed to have sunk 
clean into his skull; but when 
he half-turned them it was 
possible to notice quite a pur- 
poseful expression in them. 
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At moments of crisis his Scots 
accent became more  pre- 
nounced. 

“We musn’t let ourselves 
get too self-conscious,” ob- 
served he, and he spoke slowly, 
seeking for the right words. 
‘We know what we are; 
Fritz doesn’t. Even if he’s 
suspicious he has ne _ proof. 
In a way this might be a 
godsend.” 

Then, without raising his 
voice in the least degree, he 
let out such a stream of curses 
to Fritz’s address as would 
have left the foulest-swearing 
army in Flanders aghast and 
envious. Normally he depre- 
cated bad language; and the 
usual semewhat unfiltered pro- 
fanity that comprised the 
atmosphere in which we lived 
below decks annoyed him ex- 
cessively. He was everlast- 
ingly attempting to cleanse 
the conversation that existed 
on the mess-decks just outside 
our trivial accommodation; but 
on this ocoasion he outdid even 
our choicest swearers. 

“That's better,” he said, as 
the spasm spent itself. 

“What are yeu going to 
do?” was the natural question. 

“T’m going te do nothing— 
yet,” the C.0. said. “You get 
along and. see what can be 
done at the boat.” 

I obeyed. It seemed a long 
way from the afterpart of the 
deck te the main hatch! Actu- 
ally it ‘was a distance of not 
more than ferty feet; but a 
man’s brain ean conjure up a 
lot ef disturbing impressions 
during a crawl over such 4 
distance. 

It was not possible to do 
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very much. The boat was 
smashed nastily : a gaping hole 
was blown in its side, and the 
deck about was savagely ripped 
and scored. One man had been 
killed outright— best not to 
enter into too meticulous detail. 
Modern shells cause horrible 
havoc, and this unfortunate 
petty officer had taken the full 
weight ef the explosion. His 
head was the only part that 
was anything like intact. An- 


other man was badly wounded 


in the stomach; three ethers 
had minor gasualties, which 
bled profusely; these three, 
together with the rest who 
were actually uninjured, were 
all stunned by the appalling 
crash ef the shell-burst, and 
were crouching away like 
whipped degs. They were not 
to blame, as any man who has 
survived the near explosion of 
high-explesive shell will realise, 
The concussion had left them 
as helpless as newly-born chil- 
dren ; and all the shouting and 
urging im the werld left them 
unmoved, 

But one man, whose business 
it was te attend to the smoke- 
bexes, an A.B. named Brown, 
behaved extremely well. Brown 
was a typical lower-deck man, 
well-mannered and an excel- 
lent sailor, a man with long 
service. He had not a vestige 
of ambition whatsoever; with 
his ability he might easily have 
qualified for premotion; but he 
repeatedly assured me that he 
had no liking for responsibility. 
He possessed a fault—in port 
he got drunk, thoroughly 
drunk. But he did it deeently 
—if a man ean get intoxicated 
decently. Instead of filling 
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himself full of grog and return- 
ing to the ship te ereate un- 
pleasantness, he vanished 
utterly. After a lapse of days 
he returned, sober, civil, and 
apologetic, quite satisfied with 
his adventure and eager to 
atone for his lapse. Beeause 
of his undoubted qualities, it 
was not a difficult task to over- 
look his shortcomings—especi- 
ally when one compared them 
with the faults of some others 
of our crew, who not only drank 
too freely but made themselves 
@ thorough nuisanee when 
under the influence of liquor. 

The shell had burst on the 
deck immediately above his 
head. He had been stationed 
at the foot of the ladder that 
ran down the main-hatch to 
the mess-deck; his duty was 
to set fire to » smoke- box on 
the order being given, te con- 
vey the impression to the 
attacking submarine that he 
had registered a hit and set 
the ship on fire. As the brig 
was properly on fire, owing to 
a raffle of loose oakum and 
“‘shakings ” having ignited, he 
présumably decided that his 
réle was no longer necessary. 
He therefore crawled on deck 
and began to busy himself in 
doing good. The petty officer 
was beyond his powers of suc- 
cour; but the worst wounded 
man—White by name—needed 
attention. Brown promptly 
gave it. He knew exaetly 
where to find dressings, and 
he ripped open the packages 
and applied the necessary wads 
of lint and wood-wool as stoic- 
ally as if he were a famous 
surgeon operating under nor- 
mal conditions. He then 
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dragged the casualty into a 


safer place, and made him as 


comfortable as circumstances 
permitted. White was scream- 
ing on account of the censider- 
able agony he was suffering ; 
and it was Brown who velun- 
teered to go down to the 
medieine-chest and procure 
the morphia that was there. 
He was very alert and resouree- 
ful—chock-full of suggestions. 
When I complained about the 
lack of forethought that 
prompted morphia to be sup- 
plied in tabloid form instead 
of liquid; when I raved about 
the difficulty of making a solu- 
tion of the drug that could be 
injected under the sufferer’s 
skin,it was Brown who made the 
suggestion that a couple of the 
minute tableids placed under 
the man’s tongue weuld bring 
relief. This was dene aceord- 
ingly, and in an astonishingly 
short time White’s outeries 
ceased, and he became sim- 
ply a sodden, hard-breathing 
huddle of humanity. 

Even now Brewn was not 
satisfied. He set to work to 
rouse the shell-shocked men 
inte some semblance of utility. 
“Here, get out of it,” Brown 
said, and belabeured them 
methodically with a deck- 
scrubber. ‘You ain’t hurt; 
there ain’t nothing the matter 
with you. Sanguinary scrim- 
shankers you are! You ought 
to be humping coal-sacks 
abeard a sanguinary battle- 
ship, you ought—that’s your 
sanguimary mark!” He said 
a great deal mere to the same 
effect, but the men were be- 
yond caring, and his stinging 
criticisms of their behaviour 
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left them unmoved. Those 
criticisms were far more sting- 
ing than I have ventured to 
write; any reader with a 
knowledge of naval vernacular 
can supply the rest out of his 
own experience, 

Brown next secured a broom 
—the orderly instinct of the 
Navy coming uppermost even 
in this moment of stress—and 
commenced to sweep up the 
mess on deck, which, he ad- 
mitted afterwards, revolted 
his tidy soul! 

Meantime, the U-boat was 
shelling us intermittently, still 
maintaining herrange. I have 
no doubt her commander was 
somewhat astonished at the 
course of events. He natur- 
ally did not know that we 
had lost our boat, and it is 
quite possible that his sus- 
picions were growing stronger 
than ever. Ordinary Italian 
coasting brigs’ crews usually 
panicked whole-heartedly when 
attacked, and promptly aban- 
doned their floating homes. 

Fortunately for us the shoot- 
ing was indifferent. This was 
not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the state of the sea. 
Steadied as we were by the 
wind, we were still throwing 
ourselves about in a decidedly 
unpleasant fashion ; the U-boat, 
with nothing to hold heragainst 
the run of the waves, must 
have been dancing wildly. Al- 
though shells were dropping 
here and there, over us and 
short, ahead and astern, there 
were no more. direct hits. 

But—mark how Fate was 
-working against us this par- 
ticular day. The C.O., with 
an idea, apparently, of draw- 
ing Fritz to eloser quarters, 
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decided to get away before the 
wind. His intention, he told 
us afterwards, was to get 
speed on the ship, and steady 
her a bit. He therefore shouted 
to the helmsman— 

“Up, up!” He wanted him 
to grind the wheel hard up 
and permit the ship to pay 
off. Let it be remembered 
that the nerves of all aboard 
were on strain,—that brains 
were somewhat stunned by the 
quick movement of events, 
The helmsman obeyed the 
order, but the captain of the 
after-gun also obeyed what he 
thought was an order to him. 
The signal to engage was a 
shouted “Up guns!” Once 
that was heard it was up to 
the gun-captains to get their 
guns up in the quickest possible 
time, and to open fire a8 soon as 
their sights covered the target. 
Hearing the “Up, up!” the 
gun-captain naturally thought 
it was to his address, and gave 
the word to slip the boitle- 
screws and throw clear the 
coverings of the after 12- 
pounder. The submarine was 
still something like three thou- 
sand five hundred yards away, 
Up came the after-gun, with 
the usual erash and thud of 
locking bolts; but before the 
gun-layer could bring the piece 
to bear, the C.O. was up and 
raving like a madman at all 
hands. We had disclosed our 
real identity without even a 
dog’s chance of seuppering the 
enemy ! 

Here is an example of psy- 
chology. Allan, our C.O., had 
about thirty seconds—certainly 
not more—in which to make 
up his mind. There was just a 
fighting chance that the com- 
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mander of the U-boat had not 
seen the gun come up, Ex- 
plaining it afterwards, the C.O. 
said— 

“IT don’t think I ever 
thought quicker in my life, but 
I wasn’t aware of thinking at 
all, All I knew was that I 
was blind mad against that 
fool of a gun-captain. But 


- there was a sort of feeling that 


as there was a bit of spray 
knocking about, and as we 
were making heavy weather of 
it, Fritz mightn’t have noticed 
what we were up to, so I 
thought it best to gamble on 
the off-chance, and ordered the 
gun to be housed again,” 

There was reason on the 
C.O.’s side. Look at a vessel 
of Brig X’s tonnage from a dis- 
tance ef some three thousand 
yards through spray-dimmed 
binoculars, and say how many 
individual details you can pick 
out, remembering at the same 
time that your own ship is 
rolling savagely. 

Whatever the German officer 
saw through his binoculars, 
it is evident that he did not see 
our camouflaged gun go up. 
Otherwise he would—following 
the usual practice—have ap- 
proached us submerged until 
within torpedoing distance, 
and then have settled the 
matter out of hand by a well- 
directed “‘mouldy.” As it was, 
he contented himself with a 
desultory gun-fire that must 
have cost his Government quite 
a lot of money, and injured us 
not at all. 

But even so our position 
was anything but an enviable 
one. We knew quite well that 
his guns were heavier than 
ours, and that, owning the 
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speed and agility of manceuvre 
that he did, he could sail in 
rings round us and ehoose 
precisely his position and 
moment of definite attack. 
We could do nothing beyond 
slug along like a crippled 
derelict. We could not even 
use our wireless to call for 
assistance, as, owing to Fritz’s 
proximity, our signals would 
have reached his apparatus 
with a strength that must 
inevitably have disclosed the 
fact that we were equipped 
with wireless—and the average 
sailing coaster in the Mediter- 
ranean does not indulge in 
such expensive luxuries. It 
was an excellent opportunity 
to realise the limitations of a | 
“Q” boat. 

And there was, perhaps, 
some reason for the C.O.’s 
growl asI crawled aft to find 
company and to exchange 
opinions. 

“Td like to have one or two 
of those blasted longshore R.N. 
jokers here just now,” he re- 
marked bitterly. ‘The fellows 
that ask us if we're troubled 
with cold feet when we ask 
for a bigger gun to carry on 
with!” He spoke out of the 
deeps of rankling experience. 
He had protested not once but 
many times against the cal- 
ibre of the guns with which 
we were equipped, asking for 
4-inchers to replace the 
12-pounders, because it was 
believed that no enemy sub- 
marine afloat was armed with 
anything less than a 22- 
pounder, whereas the majority 
of them carried 4:1 inch 
erdnance. But his requests 
had fallen on deaf ears syste- 
matically, and quite a number 
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of us serving in “Q” boats 
were strongly under the im- 
pression that the Navy proper 
had forgotten to declare war 
against Germany on August 
4, 1914. 

Because of the bedraggled 
state of our yards and sails, 
we were moving slewly and 
uncomfortably before the wind : 
a biggish target,and not in a 
position to retaliate, unless we 
forgot the obligation we owed 
to other craft of our type. 

It was apparent, too, that 
the men were getting restless. 
Ordinary “Q”’ boating they 
understood to the last werd, 
but this indeterminate exist- 
ence was rattling them a bit. 
Already stories had filtered 
through the various action 
positions as toe what had 
happened, and these stories 
had, not lost anything in 
transmission. 

It was decided to make a 
visit to the stations and ex- 
plain what had happened and 
what we hoped would happen ; 
accordingly we left the deck, 
crawling circumspectly, and 
interviewed the men at close 


quarters. It was, perhaps, 
somewhat reprehensible to 
leave the deck under the 


cireumstances, but I think our 
action was justified. At the 
forward 12-pounder the men 
had heard that a shell had 
pitched aboard, dismounted the 
after - gun, killed Captain 
and Navigator, and seriously 
wounded the First Lieutenant ! 
Afterwards we wondered what 
sort of a story would have been 
told had Brig X been twice as 
long as she was. 

Yes, our uncomfortable visit 
had a good effect: the gun- 
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crews resigned themselves 
stoically to await events. Re- 
turning to the after upper- 
deck, we resolved to carry on 
as though the brig had actually 
been abandened. Se far as we 
could judge, the contretemps of 
the after 12-pounder had not 
been observed by the enemy, 

Accordingly the brig was 
permitted to slog along half- 
aimlessly, as though crippled 
and generally affected in her 
personnel; and when another 
shell screamed near at hand, 
the C.0. gave the order— 

“Hit amidships!” Brown, 
who was holding a sort of 
watching - brief between the 
wounded and his smoke- boxes, 
promptly ignited a smoke-box, 
and a splendid column of smeke 
ascended from our hull. 

“That ought to fetch him,” 
the C.O. said. But it failed to 
lure Fritz to the doom that was 
prepared for him. He refused 
to clese to a nearer distance 
than twe thousand yards, and 
even at that range persisted in 
moving swiftly and in circling 
abeut us. So that, after en- 
during this sort of thing for 
two solid hours, our patience 
wore thin, and we decided that 
the other brigs of our type 
might be able to look after 
themselves: that was their 
affair. Our immediate pre- 
occupation was te put the wind 
up Fritz; and accordingly, 
Allan gave erders to get the 
guns up and open fire, 

This was done; and although 
the erratic movements of the 
brig rendered precise sheoting 
problematical, several rounds 
were fired at the submarine. 
My position, on opening fire, 
was aloft; and thither, in the 
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course of duty, I went. From 
the altitude of the topsail yard 
the submarine seemed very 
small and a very long way off ; 
but, by contrast, the shot-hole 
in the sail above my head seemed 
large. 

We got off seven reunds very 
quickly, Spotting for the fall 
of shot was anything but an 
' easy matter, because the surface 
of the sea was badly ruffled by 
the breeze, and whiteeaps were 
very plentiful; but sueh ob- 
servations as were made were 
passed down to the gun-erews, 
and sighting corrections made 
accordingly. 

To this day we are none of 
us certain that we actually hit 
Fritz. The gun-layers swore 
that they had dene so; and I 
observed one splash that seemed 
to indieate that a shell had 
pitched about twenty-five yards 
shert of the enemy’s hull—and 
that, allowing for the rise in 
the ricochet, would certainly 
have got him; but the aetion 
was indeterminate. Fritz 
answered our fire—it was 
curious te notice the thin spit 
of his gun’s discharge amongst 
the thrown-up spray—but after 
@ while he quite obviously 
deemed discretion the better 
part of valeur, and turned tail 
and went away on the surface 
at the tep of his speed. We 
waited, but he vanished utterly 
in the direction of the land; 
and we decided unanimously 
that we had hit him so badly 
that he was unable te sub- 
merge; and we further prayed 
that he might arouse the 
interest of some of our steam 
patrols, which would knew how 
to deal with him. A submarine 
on the surface is not nearly so 
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sinister a thing as one sub- 
merged, 

As soon a8 we were assured 
that Fritz had definitely broken 
off the engagement, the C.O. 
ordered a ration of rum to be 
served out to all hands. This 
was done, and the actien was 
keenly appreciated, although 
the coxswain said that the 
accounting for the extra issue 
would be a diffioult matter. 
The paymasters ashore would 
not be able to understand such 
a departure from precedent, he 
informed us; but we of the 
after-guard decided that, in the 
event of trouble arising, we 
would foot the bill ourselves. 
Considering the suspense the 
crew had been compelled to 
endure, they richly deserved a 
little refreshment of this nature. 
And what aetually happened 
when the aceounting took place 
was this: the stone jar from 
which the grog had been served 
was hit violently against a 
stanchion, and the broken 
pieces were presented as evi- 
dence of an accident. The 
official reeord, I believe, said 
that ene jar of rum had been 
breken by the splinters of an 
enemy shell! Anyhow, the 
men got the drink, and it 
steadied their jangled nerves, 
and enabled them to endure 
the unpleasantness of seeing 
our wounded. 

The dead petty officer was 
collected and sewn up in his 
hammoek—here again Brown 
officiated stolidly—and after 
sunset we committed the man’s 
remains to the deep. 

A burial service at sea is 
always an impressive matter; 
it brings a scalding sensation 
to the eyes and a lumpiness to 
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the throat. This was no ex- 
ception, Allan read the ser- 
vice very impressively; and I 
think we all thought that it 
was by the merest trick of 
Chance that we ourselves were 
not bundled up in that red- 
stained fragment of canvas, 

As soon as was possible, 
we made preparations to alter 
Brig X’s appearance, as a safe- 
guard and as an added lure. 
Paint was mixed in large quan- 
tities, gear was got aloft, and 
as soon as darkness fell we 
busied ourselves strenuously, 
The boom foresail was got rid 
of and staysails were rigged to 
replace it, the main boom was 
altered, the entire outside of 
the hull was painted an entirely 
different colour, the name on 
the stern was changed ; and by 
daylight we were a metamor- 
phosed craft, shining aloft as 
to spars, with white cotton 
sails set, and a general sugges- 
tion of smartness everywhere, 
to prove that we were a “ Blue- 
nose packet,” hailing from 
Nova Scotia. 

Once again, through lack 
of a qualified medical officer 
aboard, we were compelled to 
make for port, in order that 
our casualties might receive 
adequate attention. The suf- 
ferings of White were terrible, 
and there was so little that 
we could do to alleviate them, 
although we tried our utmost. 
Morphia was used freely— 
dangerously, I fear—but it is 
not at all a pleasant thing to 
sit by and witness a man’s 
agony, knowing that you pos- 
sess the means to lessen it, 
without endeavouring to re- 
lease him from pain. The 
other casualties were trifling 
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enough—mere flesh - wounds 
that answered to bathing and 
dressing—and the shell-shock 
cases answered to copious ad- 
ministrations of rum and the 
chaff of their shipmates; but 
we were gravely concerned 
about White, and every effort 
was made to get him to port, 
where proper attention could 
be secured. Course was shaped 
for Argostili, which was the 
nearest friendly port, consider- 
ing the direction of the wind. 
Farther, Argostili was one of 
the few havens into which we 
were permitted to enter, We 
were limited in this respect, 
as may be supposed: any place 
which was even suspected of 
harbouring potential spies was 
rigorously ruled out of our 
programme, 

Here we found Brig Y, 
a later-commissioned ship 
than ourselves; a bigger ship, 
too, armed with a bonny 

.4-ineh gun, with depth-charge 
throwers and all manner of 
contraptions. She had putin 
for water and fresh provisions, 
and her ward-room comple- 
ment, sneaking aboard us after 
nightfall in approved “Q” 
fashion, expressed the firm 
belief that enemy submarines 
did not exist. They had been 
diligently scouring the seas for 
a@ period of two months and 
had not even had a false 
alarm, 

We showed them—not with- 
eut pride—such entries in our 
log-book as explained our vari- 
ous activities, and saw them 
turn slowly green with envy. 

“If we'd only had the luck!” 
was the burden of their cry. 
“With our four-incher “we 
could have spitchered that 
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fellow as easily as winking!” 
They were very keen on their 
bigger gun: it was, according 
to their accounts, the most 
accurate weapon ever cast or 
wound ; history would be made 
with it at the appointed time. 

Many months afterwards we 
met Brig Y again, and those 
cheerful souls aboard her were 
'@ chastened gathering. They 
had sighted a submarine; it 
approached them confidently 
on the surface, the sea was 
smooth, and the brig herself 
was as steady as a rock. At 
a thousand yards Brig Y got 
up her guns. The four-inch 
missed fire eight times, and the 
U-boat got away! 

Still, meeting up with this 
companion brig showed us 
possibilities. The two skippers 
got their heads together and 
evolved an idea of cruising in 
company, giving an imitation 
of a couple of coasters hanging 
together for mutual protec- 
tion, The plan was that, in 
the event of falling in with 
the enemy, it would be possible 
_ to turn a broadside of five 
guns on him in a few seconds ; 
and surely, ran the argument, 
out of five guns some one or 
two would hit fatally! 

Before we could play our 
part in the scheme, however, 
it was necessary to land our 
main casualty, and replace our 
shattered boat. White was a 
very sick man—only just alive, 
indeed, and suffering excruci- 
ating pain. The morphia was 
losing its bite, and we were 
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glad for his sake as well as 
our own to get him ashore to 
the military hospital there, for 
more skilful treatment than 
we could give. In the event, 
White recovered sufficiently to 
be moved back to the Base, 
and at the moment of writing 
he is still alive, but still an 
invalid. It is doubtful if he 
will ever recover his early 
strength and vigour,—I dare 
not mention the number of 
shell-fragments that were ex- 
traéted from his wounds. 

Getting a boat to replace 
our lost one was not a simple 
matter. Such as offered were 
altogether unsuitable for our 
purpose: either they were too 
big and clumsy to be carried 
on our deck, or they were so 
rotten as te be entirely un- 
seaworthy, although the prices 
demanded would have bought 
the latest thing in smart 
motor-launches, with nickeled 
fittings all complete. The 
boats which fitted our require- 
ments were not for sale. 

In the result, growing de- 
spairing, we stole one, It was 
a reprehensible thing to do, 
and I hope it will not be 
counted against our record ; 
but we had no other alter- 
native. Brig Y helped us in 
the nefarious work: it was ber 
boat that towed the loot off 
to us after dark of the night 
prior to our sailing. With 
that stolen boat aboard we put 
to sea at the first glimmer of 
dawn, and commenced the next 
stage of our adventures. 


(To be continued.) 
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A BRANCH OF THE FAMILY. 


BY J. STORER CLOUSTON, 


SoME races seem to have 
been created for blending pur- 
poses. They appear in the 
dawn of history like a potent 
spirit, streng and heady; they 
pour inte other lands, cenquer, 
deminate—and are absorbed ; 
and all that reappears in after 
centuries is a strain of singular 
qualities in the compound. 
The form ef the conquerors— 
their institutions and social 
strueture—has vanished ; their 
soul alone seems to have been 
destined te survive. 

On the shores of our own 
land, about twelve hundred 
years ago, shiplead by shipload, 
the Vikings began to land, 
until at length they came by 
fleet-loads, and England had 
a dynasty of Danish kings, 
Vid Normandy they came 
again, and England had Nor- 
wegian kings; all the Western 
Isles of Scotland and parts of 
Ireland were Norse fer cen- 
turies; the seaboard ceunties 
on the Hast of England were 
peopled by the Vikings; and 
at the end of it all, what out- 
ward resemblance is there to 
be seen to-day, or has there 
been for centuries past, between 
a British eounty and the Saga- 
lands of the North? About 
as much as between a pine- 
tree and an elm. 

The spirit of those sea-rovers, 
accursed of all good and pious 
men, might still be found in 


this twentieth century beneath 
& periscepe in the Baltie or on 
the bridge of a battle- cruiser 
hounding the same ancient 
prey across the Dogger Bank. 
There has even been preserved 
the same brief off-hand turn of 
speech that so puzzles other 
nations accustomed to refer 
to serious things in serious 
language, Hredlaf explaining 
the chieftain Ingemund’s death 
to his sorrowing friend in the 
happy phrase, “He was used 
asa target”; King Hakon just 
informed of his uncle’s rebel- 
lion and awaking his young 
queen in the small hours of the 
morning to tell her casually 
‘Small are the tidings; there 
are two kings in Norway at 
ence”—seem to be acquaint- 
ances we have heard cenverse 
in many a smeking-reem. 

But the social system in 
which the Ingemunds and 
Hakons were reared—the whole 
relation of land to people and 
people to one another—stayed | 
behind in the North. These 
adventurers seem to have been 
a people who took on the 
colour of their surroundings 
like a ptarmigan or an Arctio 
fox. Within two centuries the 
bearded chieftains who followed 
Rollo were shaven Norman 
knights, French, feudal, and 
sophisticated. The Norse con- 
querors of the Sudreyor appear 
presently as kilted Hebridean 
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dhuine-wassels. The descend- 
ants of King Sigtrygg of 
Dablia and his men spoke in 
a short space with the brogue 
of Brian Boru. 

More or less of the old 
Northern blood still flows in 
the veins of most eitizens of 
this kingdem, but as for the 
old Northern ways of life, one 
may search Great Britain 
through without finding more 
than here and there some frag- 
ment—a curious custem er the 
traces of a tenure—just visible 
under the microscope. To read 
such a picture of the ancient 
Icelandic society as is given 
by Dasent in his Introduction 
to ‘Burnt Nijal,’ is to read of 
@ society utterly and funda- 
mentally different from any- 
thing this island has known 
for many a century. 

But there are certain islands, 
_ now for more than four hundred 
years part ef Scotland, and 
separated from her only by a 
few miles of restless water, 
where even to-day very plain 
vestiges of the old Norse so- 
ciety may be seen, and where, 
down to the middle of the six- 
teenth century, it was living 
under its own laws, a trifle 
ruinous but essentially un- 
changed. The Orkneys and 
Shetlands were among the 
first, possibly the very first, 
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of the Viking colonies. For 
two eenturies or so before 
their recorded history begins, 
their coasts had gradually 
been settled by the earliest ad- 
venturers. When their Saga 
opens, about 860, they had 
got an earl of their own 
(uncle ef Rollo of Normandy), 
and under their own earls and 
laws, and their ancient consti- 
tution and system of land 
tenure, they lived a semi- 
independent life till they 
passed on mertgage to the 
Scottish Crown in 1468, and 
on mortgage they are still 
held by King Geerge to-day. 
So that there is one corner 
of Great Britain where even 
now may be seen things still 
existent which are Norse in 
all their essentials, and which 
when you look threugh them 
in the light of records, like 
gazing into a telescope, reveal 
vistas reaching right back to 
the Sagas. There you are in 
the actual land of the Vikings, 
where they. lived fer centuries 
undiluted by subjeet races, 
“carrying on” as they began 
in their northern homelands; 
and these vistas show how 
that sea-roving, free-speak- 
ing, liberty-loving society 
flourished for a space in spite 
of its defects, and decayed at 
last in spite of its virtues. 


I, 


The islands’ past is not upon 
the surface. Driving along 
mile after mile of blue- grey 
Orkney road that dips and 
rises through stretches of 
green dotted with small farm- 


steads, wide moorland spaces 
on the one hand rising to a 
line ef rounded hills, and on 
the other a long straggling 
loch or the shining island-set 
sea, no hedgerows or wood- 
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lands anywhere, and only a 
stunted tree or two occasion- 
ally to be seen under the lee 
of a low farm, the eye of the 
traveller looks a little hope- 
lessly for some _ perceptible 
relic of the romantic Viking 
past. 

The lichened stones that 
tower solitary above a field 
of corn, or stare silently at 
one another across a circle of 
moor, stood there for ages 
before the first Viking landed ; 
nor does any record so much 
as corroborate the tradition 
that their descendants used 
them as their trysts when 
“things”? and courts were 
held. Even at Tingwall, in 
Shetland, where a circle of 
great stones are very specific- 
ally stated by report to have 
marked the site of the old 
Lawthing, the earliest actual 
record of that court shows it 
sitting in 1307 beneath the 
roof of Tingwall Kirk. 

The brochs—those strong 
towers of stone whose stumps 
form the kernel of mound after 
mound in every parish, and, 
where the spade has been at 
work, show a grey rim of 
fortalice, were built and lived 
in and deserted by a race who 
fled before the Northman or 
fell beneath his sword, 

The rare ruins of an ancient 


gabled or castellated manor-' 


house, very occasionally found 
in the islands, can always be 
traced to some sixteenth- or 
seventeenth-century local mag- 
nate; and, apart from churches, 
the only buildings at all of 
earlier date than that still 
standing were the creation of 
bishops—imposing people, but 
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somewhat flavourless when one 
is looking for Vikings. 

Still more rarely nowadays, 
long low farmhouses with 
fireplaces in the middle of 
the floor and a smoke-hole in 
the reof above may be dis- 
covered by the curious in- 
quirer; but any practical 
mason. could tell him, from a 
glance at the loose ramshackle 
walls, that these relies can 
never have weathered more 
than a century or two of 
Orkney gales. As old build- 
ings go, they are in fact merely 
wizened-looking youths. 

And yet, right under the 
curious inquirer’s eye, for mile 
upon mile on either side of 
the road he is driving along, 
lies the very thing he looks 
for. He would probably be 
still more disappointed if he 
were told what it is, and 
that that is all he could 
hope to see; still, there the 
legacy of the Vikings is, un- 
sensational though it be. 

This undramatic feature can 
be seen from some roads quite 
distinctly. Driving  north- 
wards, for instance, from the 
shores of Scapa Flow into 
the heart of the Mainland of 
Orkney, the country for miles 
is a patchwork of alternate 
brown and green. The road 
runs through a district of 
small farms, with a loch on 
one side and moors on every 
other; across the loch lies an- 
other and separate large green 
patch; then comes heather on 
either side of the road; and 
then again, at the head of 
the valley, a fertile slope; over 
the watershed lies the moor- 
land vale of Summerdale, 
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where the Caithness men bit 
the dust four centuries ago; 
and then the road winds 
through green fields till it 
reaches the heather on the 
farther side. 

Keeping ever northwards, 
this goes on for several miles, 
till at last the green all runs 
together. But even here a 
traveller fifty years ago would 
have seen the same thing. 
Only the districts lay closer, 
and now they have joined 
company ; and, except in some 
of the North Isles and a few 
parts of the Mainland, this is 
what one finds all over the 
Orkneys: the arable lands still 
lying in patches of, say, 200 
to 400 acres, or else the 
patches have run together of 
comparatively reeent years. 
And these arable patches or 
districts are still distinet 
entities, termed in Orkney 
“towns” or “townships,” 

Occasionally one large farm 
will dominate such a town- 
ship, still more rarely it will 
simply consist of one farm; 
but in the vast majority of 
cases small irregular fields are 
sprinkled fairly regularly with 
clusters of low buildings, some- 
times quite bare, sometimes 
huddling under a belt of bour- 
trees, or—of late years—even 
boasting a sycamore or rowan 
or two. There may be four 
or five; there may be a dozen, 
or, in exceptional cases, even 
more such modest farms. 

Constantly, if you watch 
closely, you will see in the 
outskirts of these green towns 
@ fragment of an odd sort of 
wall, a dyke of turf and 
heather sloping to an apex at 
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the top and now very much 
dilapidated. Sometimes one 
even gets a suggestive glimpse 
of a long stretch of one of these 
turf dykes curving round the 
outskirts of the fields like a 
protecting boundary (which it 
once was). And another feature 
to be seen now and then is the 
great mound that holds the 
remnants of a broch. 

If the intelligent inquirer 
were to study a large-seale 
map, he would occasionally 
notice among the names of 
these modest farms one with 
@ very imposing seund, “ The 
Hall” ef Yenstay or Ireland, 
or whatever the township was 
called; or it might bear the 
mysterious designation of ‘‘ the 
Bu” of the town, and he would - 
probably wonder how the 
modest farm came by such a 
high-sounding title. These 
names are met with seldom 
nowadays, but if our inquirer 
were to wade for a few weeks 
through the Register of 
Sasines he would find that in 
the seventeenth century “the 
House of So-and-So” (‘“So- 
and-So” being the name of 
the whole township) was a very 
common feature. Many a town- 
ship had its “‘ house ” or “‘ head 
house,” occasionally also called 
“the manor-house,” and the 
Halls and Bus to-day are the 
survivors of this once large 
family. 

How this township system 
of land-cultivation came into 
existence in the precise form 
it assumed in Orkney seems 
distinctly hinted. at by the 
constant presence either of a 
broch or what. was once the 
site of one in the midst of the 
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town, and by the term “ picka- 
dyke” once applied to the turf 
wall which bounded it. A 
Pictish system taken over by 
the invading Northmen is de- 
cidedly suggested, though un- 
fortunately the Saga is too 
busied with the exploits of the 
sea-roving earls to trouble 
about such pacific details as 
that. 

But once the Nersemen were 
settled in the isles and the 
begetters of the system were 
fied or dead or slaves, the his- 
tory of the towns and the 
Viking people who lived in 
them can be traced from saga, 
charter, doom of court, and 
inference from many things 
observed, right down from the 
heroic age of warring jarls and 
chieftains to uneventful yester- 
day. One such histery, the 
annals of the town and family 
of Stourgarth, may serve to 
epitomise the whole story of 
what happened all over this 
Viking archipelago. 
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It is an absolutely true stery 
in the sense that every incident 
certainly happened to one of 
these ancient township families, 
only as written records of an 
early date are rare and precious 
things in Orkney (owing to 
dampness, carelessness, and a 
dozen other nesses), no family 
and no township has been left 
with a continuous history of 
its own. We get herea glimpse 
of this family, and there a 
glimpse ef that, till about the 
beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when we have a flood of 
light on a great many of them 
at once. Their resemblance to 
one another at that time is so 
marked that ene knows they 
must have travelled by the 
same road, and that it is quite 
safe to piece together the head 
of one family and the body of 
another, and the legs of a third, 
and callthewholeatype. This 
sketch in short is an accurate 
history of a type—a kind of 
composite photograph. 


III, 


Before the time of the chief- 
tain Biorn (fleruit circa A.D. 
1050) the island histery is a 
little too sketchy for certitude 
in domestic details, so the story 
of Stourgarth must begin with 
him, Where the unostentatious 
farm of Netherhouse now 
stands—on the left-hand bank 
of the burn just where it falls 
into the sea, and where the 
good dark earth is said to be 
of fabulous depth—stood in 
circa 1050 the Hall of Biorn. 
The whele township was ene 
farm pertaining; to the 


hall, the ‘‘bu” or manor of 
Steurgarth. On one or two 
odd patches near the boundary 
dyke (a high rampart in those 
days) a cottar had his cot, but 
the entire lands and their 
stock served to keep in meat 
and drink the household in 
the hall—the family, odd 
kinsmen dwelling with them, 
and a host of servants free 
and unfree. 

The town lay along the 
coast, rising gently from the 
burn on either side and ceas- 
ing where the ancient Pictish 
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people had deemed the land 
no longer worth breaking eut. 
Beyond the dyke was deep 
soft heather, save by the banks 
of the burn where rough snipe- 
haunted meadews straggled, 
in summer all pink and blue 
and yellow with wild flowers, 
in winter under water half the 
time, A little farther up the 
burn began the smaller, 
steeper-sloping town of Ling- 
setter, another “bu” of Biorn’s, 
and beyond that the hills rose 
to meet the skyline, and the 
burn flowed in a bracken- 
banked dell down from its 
springs. 

In front of the township the 
sea glimmered on fine days 
and beat in grey incessant 
waves on foul, the brown and 
_ green islands beyond sometimes 
shining like gems, sometimes 
lost in a clammy haar. The 
-pipings and eries of sea-birds 
were never silent, the scent 
of the seaweed was always in 
the air, and the low skyline 
and vast expanse of sky gave 
an extraordinary sense of space 
and width, so that in that 
dwelling on the water’s edge 
you felt half on sea and half 
on shore. 

The hall itself was long and 
steep-roofed, with great fires 
burning down the middle and 
benches alongside them and 
across one end, and weapons 
hung upon\*he walls between 
the red and green embroidered 
curtains that hid the door- 
ways of the sleeping chambers 
(which were like small state- 
rooms with one berth), Other 
Steep-roofed buildings flanked 
it— kitchen and women’s 
apartments and stables and 
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byres and barn—but there was 
never a sign of tower or 
parapet or bastion or any sort 
ef fortification; for though 
Biorn lived too seen to 
study the works of Captain 
Mahan, he realised perfectly 
that sea-pewer spells security. 
It is true that an evil-tempered 
neighbour (annoyed perhaps by 
noticing the spear of Bioern’s 
brother-in-law in the body of 
his second cousin) might put a 
terch to the hall some dark 
night—and it was constructed 
to burn very readily, but a man 
was scarcely to be called a man 
who took too elaborate pre- 
cautions to avoid an edd risk 
like that. 

Alse, sueh an accident was 
hardly likely te befall a chief- 
tain of the great Earl Thor- 
finn, eonqueror of the Scot 
King, friend of Macbeth, and 
ruler of nine earldoms in Scot- 
land, all the Seuthern Isles, 
and a great realm in Ireland. 
War abread but peace at 
home, and an iron hand in 
both, was the great Earl’s rule 
and practice. 

Toe much peace and any 
idleness were the lord of 
Steurgarth’s chief aversions, 
When his Ear! was on the war- 
path he followed him; when 
he was not, he made a little 
voyage each summer on his 
own account, sailing in a leng 
shallow ship with a terrible 
effigy on the prow that leoked 
like a serpent crossed with a 
dragon, in company with his 
own private band of picked 
retainers, and any neighbour 
whe cared to risk a reekless life 
and invest a sharp sword ina 
thoroughly sporting venture. 

2N 
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Before he sailed, he and the 
retainers worked like Trojans 
on his “bu” getting the seed 
in, and after he came back 
they worked still harder get- 
ting the harvest in. Consci- 
entious drinking, peg to peg 
with any challenger, and strenu- 
ous athletics (he was a noted 
exponent ef football played 
under a breezy code that 
generally left a good deal of 
blood on the pitch), kept idle- 
ness afar through the long 
tempestuous nights and short 
dark days of winter; while 
various odd times were filled 
in by what a oritical modern 
would probably distinguish as 
his duties. To Biorn each item 
of his programme was equally 
incumbent on a self-respecting 
gentleman, and this last he 
would himself have dis- 
tinguished merely as the least 
entertaining. 

The great Earl till his latter 
days lived mostly in his realm 
ef Caithness, and over the isles 
he “set up his men,” Biorn 
was one of those set up, and, 
keeping watch and ward him- 
self, ‘“‘settling cases between 
men” within the district under 
him, and riding or sailing each 
spring to the great annual 
thing or parliament of all the 
island chieftains, were the 
duties. He did them as 
thoroughly as he did every- 
thing else, not favouring his 
own kinsfelk teo unduly—yet 
remembering that blood was 
thicker than water, even if the 
law had to be strained a trifle, 
standing no nonsense from the 
common sort and very little 
from the great, and respecting 
the liberty of the subject so 


long as the subject respected 
him, 

In appearance this conscien- 
tious Viking magnate had been 
remarkably prepossessing till 
@ battle-axe came in contact 
with his helmet and twisted 
beth nose-piece and nose—the 
latter permanently. He still 
remained a rare specimen of 
the upstanding, blue - eyed, 
fine-featured, yellow-bearded 
type; and the twisted nose, if 
it impaired his beauty, gave 
him a very formidable aspect. 
Being, like all his race, a 
humorist, he was in the habit 
of oracking many jokes — 
generally rather grim—at the - 
expense of this blemish, and 
answered to the _ sobriquet 
“ Crooked-nose” with infinite 
relish. It took him, he felt, 
a step nearer the little band 
of immortals whose exploits 
should be sung for generations 
after they were gone, In fact, 
it struck him as an epithet 
specially designed for a heroic 
couplet. 

In addition to his warlike 
and administrative virtues, he 
was also an authority on mat- 
ters of pedigree, particularly 
his own, tracing himself to a 
giant with two heads who had 
come from Turkey twenty-six 
generations previously, and ~ 
knowing precisely in what 
cousinage he stood (fourth, — 
sixth, or tenth) to a distin- — 
guished baronial house in Nor- — 
mandy, two or three bekilted — 
Hebridean chiefs, a Norwegian i 
earl, an Icelandic chieftain © 
who had recently achieved 
notoriety by burning no few- | 
er than sixteen of his most — 
inconvenient neighbours in — 
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one house, and several other 
celebrities, 

One grave misfortune over- 
took Biorn Crooked-nose at 
the end, and perhaps even im- 
paired his chances of immor- 
tality. The worst of an all- 
conquering, strong - handed 
potentate like Earl Thorfinn 
is undoubtedly a tendency for 
peace to follow for a space 
upon his conquests, and te the 
confounding of his dearest 
hopes Biorn died on a sick- 
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bed, “like a woman” he bit- 
terly lamented, He gave him- 
self every chance of avoiding 
this fate by following Thor- 
finn’s sons to Stamford Bridge, 
and fighting on that disas- 
trous day till he was left with 
the hilt of his sword in his 
hand, and two-thirds of his 
shield on his arm; but even 
the Saxon axes failed to kill 
him, and he sailed home again 
with the young earls to meet 
his end between the sheets. 


IV. 


Seven days thereafter hap- 
pened something which to all 
concerned was a mere matter 
of course, but which te the 
wise-after-the-event seems a 
plain finger-post pointing to 
the downward path along 
which that old Viking society, 
as Biorn knew it, was doomed 
surely and inevitably to pass. 
It took the outward form of a 
meeting at the hall, of his heirs 
and a small selection of wise 
and weighty men, with a back- 
ground of tables laid and 
flagons filled. After due de- 
liberation the wise and 
weighty men divided (in ac- 
cordance with the law) the 
whole estate of Biorn, lands 
and goods and chattels, equally 
between his three tall sons. 
Thorkell as eldest chose the 
head bu of Steurgarth. The 
bu of Lingsetter went to the 
second, and another bu in 


- another district to the third. 


_ With his share Thorkell took 
_ & few small farms; with theirs 
the brothers took a larger slice 
of the profits of eld Biorn’s 


overseas ventures; and three 
diminished chieftains appeared 
instead of one great chief. 

By an unfortunate coin- 
cidence, which tended to per- 
petuate this result, the happy 
hunting-grounds of the gentle- 
men adventurers were by this 
time getting circumscribed, 
Some had been looted, bare, 
in others Viking bands had 
settled and knew toe much 
about the game, and in others 
again energetic kings and 
counts had taken inconvenient 
steps to guard their coasts; 
while, to add to the gentle- 
man adventurer’s handicap, he 
had somewhat thoughtlessly 
turned Christian, and his 
priest was beginning to ex- 
postulate with him on awk- 
ward moral grounds. These 
causes between them absolute- 
ly killed Vikingism in Norway 
and Denmark about this time; 
but whether it was that the 
Orkney adventurer was more 
persevering, er less _priest- 
ridden, or simply nearer temp- 
tation, he certainly followed 
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the footsteps of his fathers for 
@ generation or two longer. 
But even he followed them 
less regularly and less profit- 
ably, until at last an Orkney 
landowner who went a-roving 
was regarded as exceedingly 
old-fashioned, much as a squire 
to-day would be who still dined 
at six o’clook. 

Had Thorkell and his spouse 
been so careless of the future 
of his house as to rear up half 
@ dozen sons, a very serious 
strain would have been put 
upon its position in the world. 
But fortunately for its con- 
tinued dignity, they lived in 
an age of many aceidents, 
when lives stopped abruptly 
and funerals were frequent, 
Two sons died in infancy for 
want of a medicine-man, and 
another threugh calling one 
in. A fourth died of a spear- 
thrust, and a fifth of drowning, 
so that when Thorkell joined 
his fathers, Generation III. 
was represented by a single 
heir, and the estate had a 
respite from the wise and 
weighty men. 

Number Three was a very 
proper man— most chieftain- 
like, all were agreed. He 
crusaded to Jerusalem with 
the famed Earl Rognvald, and 
returned bearing himself with 
a graee learned in Mediter- 
ranean courts, attired in 
fashionable foreign garments 
that were the envy of all 
beholders when he displayed 
himself in the new Cathedral 
of St Magnus. A wealthy 
bride and a lucky veyage or 
two with Sweyn Asleifson, 
last of the Vikings, left his 
sons @ handsome patrimony 
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to divide, and though the 
wise and weighty returned to 
the hall, the estate stoed the 
shock, 

But luck like that could not 
last for ever. Such a family 
based on such an estate must 
inevitably dwindle, slowly per- 
haps but certainly. Feudalism 
had its defects, but it was a 
rare cement, and this Norse 
society was absolutely without 
it. The Earl had his private 
estates, and these he might 
set on tack, but he never 
granted them by charter. The 
gifts ef the pious and the for- 
feitures of the wicked steadily 
swelled the Church lands to 
great dimensions, but they 
were jealously reserved for the 
Kirkmen. The Odal land- 
owners, these freemen holding 
their estates of hereditary 
right acquired frem no man 
but their own ancestors, some 
ef them wealthy and high-born 
like the early lords of Stour- 
garth, some small farmers: 
rich and. poor, they all saw 
their lands, the whole basis 
of their being, gradually 
crumble away, though pro- 
bably so very gradually they 
hardly realised what was 
happening. 

On the other hand, as every 


member of every family had 
rights in his ancestral pro- | 


perty, which he could only § 
extinguish by selling them 


himself, and which he had toa / 


offer in the first place to his — 
| 


kinsmen, these estates were 
held on such a striet entail that 


though the individual | 


grow poorer, the estate as a 
whole 
from the family even if i 


could hardly escape — | 
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tried—at least not if it were 
of much value. And so cen- 
tury after century passing by 
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found the descendants of the 
old houses still on the old 
acres. 


Vv. 


A little something is on 
record concerning most of the 
generations of this ancient 
family, but as they are not as 
a@ rule particulars that would 
be apt to satisfy the general 
taste in matters of family his- 
tory (which has learned to 
demand more ghosts, duels, 
elopements, and missing wills 
than the Stourgarth annals 
supply), the present chronicler 
proposes to edit them severely. 
An item here and an item 
there through the centuries 
betwixt the twelfth and the 
twentieth may serve, however, 
to explain that quiet country- 
side through which the long 
road passes to-day, and why 
the sheriff has not above one 
case of manslaughter a genera- 
tion before him. 

Numbers Feur, Five, and 
Six (Bjorn II., Magnus, and 
Thorkell II.) lived and died 
in their native isles, but Num- 
ber Seven, Sigmund Thorkell- 
son, or Sigmund Squint, as he 
was indifferently styled, was 
one of a host who made a 
famous voyage—that last great 
sailing of the Northern Navies 
across the west seas. The long 
ships steered in their hundreds 
through the Pentland Firth 
and the Hebridean Sounds, 
shields glittering along their 
gunwales, and coloured sails 
and fluttering flags abeve, till 
they met the equinoctial gales 
off the Ayrshire coasts, and a 


few of them at last had the 
luck to be in that fierce skir- 
mish which legend has since 
converted into the fameus 
Battle of Largs. There Sig- 
mund with the squint laid on 
like a man, and frem thence 
he steered his ship tortuously 
past iren ceasts and through 
autumnal seas back to the old 
hall on the shere. And with 
the home-coming of that navy 
the sovereignty of the seas 
passed frem those nerthern 
captains (though little they 
guessed it then) to their kins- 
men on the great island to the 
south. 

Number Ten is worth a 
passing reference owing to his 
name, It was Thomas: a good 
enough name in itself, but, 
after Biern Crooked-nose and 
Sigmund Squint, a little like 
sound filtered water after port. 
It was given him because it 
was the name of an Apostle, 
and his mother was a pious 
lady; and it marked a stage 
in the island stery. So did 


-the name ef Number Eleven 


(floruit circa 1390); only this 
time it was the surname that 
was significant. After the 
Soettish fashion, he took his 
estate as his surname, and 
though his hair was red and 
his father’s name was Thomas, 
he was known neither as Mag- 
nus Ginger (or Norse words 
te that effect) nor Magnus 
Thomason, but as Magnus 
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Stourgarth. And as the flood 
of Scottish fashions grew even 
stronger, his descendants never 
cast back, but remain Stour- 
garths to this day. 

Number Fourteen is chiefly 
remarkable for having been 
buried beneath a tombstone 
with a coat-of-arms upon it, 
which, owing to its being 
almest completely weathered 
away, has considerably em- 
bittered the local antiquaries, 
some maintaining that it re- 
presents a voleano in eruption, 
and others the head of a 
hitherto undiscovered mammal. 
Owing to this discrepancy of 
opinion, the precise armorial 
bearings of the family remain 
in some obscurity. 

It was either in the time 
of this Fourteen or of his 
successor (Alexander Stour- 
garth of that Ilk) that the 
family demesne of Stourgarth 


was at length split asunder, 


The aneient laws as sdminis- 
tered by the wise and weighty 
men divided everything else, 
but of the Head Bu only the 
profits were shared, not the 
lands, and the eldest sen sat 
there, But by this time each 
son was getting his slice of 
earth, and so two new houses 
arose—one at the top of the 
township, styled the Upper- 
heuse or Appihouse, and one 
below it, the Midhouse; while 
the old house of Stourgarth 
became henceforth generally 
known as the Netherhouse, 
As to the inhabitants of 
these houses, the confusion 
between the various portioners 
of Stourgarth has left a series 
of conundrums that no gene- 
alogist may solve, and the 
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only compensation for the 
misfortunes that now began 
to overtake these portioners 
is that in this matter things 
became a little clearer through 
their successive declines and 
falls. The portioner of Upper- 
house left two daughters whese 
spouses both elected to reside 
upon the estate, and hence the 
Upperhouse became the Upper- 
bigging; for in the islands a 
bigging means more than one 
where houses are concerned. 
Thereafter both grandsons 
simultaneously bonded their 
shares to an obliging lawyer, 
and a few years later that 
portion had departed frem the 
old race, 

Just over 300 years ago was 
a time of tyranny and extor- 
tien in the island history, 
which tradition still paints 
black to this day. The laird 
of Midhouse was first unjustly 
condemned for removing «4 
march-stone, and his property 
was gripped by the Earl, Then 
he was illegally pardoned, and 
received it back on payment 
of considerably more than its 
price; and after this unfor- 
tunate gentleman’s death, his 
family of seven sold the re- 
trieved estate by means of 
seven separate charters, which 
the same obliging lawyer as- 
sured the parties were quite 
essential, and thereby pocketed 
seven fees. 

Alone of the three, the old 
mansion still heused its found- 
er’s race beneath its dilapidated 
roof. Soe dilapidated, in fact, 
was the whole dwelling that 
it was replaced on a smaller 


scale and in materials which 


suceumbed to the winters still 
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more readily, Yet again it 
was replaced, and yet again 
it crumbled, its old title of the 
House of Stourgarth growing 
all the while less appropriate 
through these changes, till no 
one knew it as other than 
merely the Netherhouse, And 
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all the while its owners grew 
less and less “of that Ik” and 
more and more pacific, worka- 
day contrasts te Biern of the 
Creoked-nose and the resplen- 
dent Crusader, And thereby, 
most probably, they still cling 
to their remaining acres. 


VI, 


Some years ago the Nether- 
house was again rebuilt, this 
time with the best lime and a 
good slate roof, and one window 
that opens and three that 
would if you scraped away the 
varnish, and a cottage piano 
in the parlour overlooked by 
almost all the Royal Family, 
Admiral Jellicoe, and the pre- 
sidents of the Christian Union 
and the Licensed Victuallers 
Assosiation, The present Mr 
Audrew Stourgarth, the pro- 
prietor of this mansion, is a 
gentleman much interested in 
agriculture and very little in 
antiquities. He has done very 
well all along, especially with 
his eggs and butter, and during 
the war has developed into an 
extremely prosperous person. 
If you ask him about his family 
history, he will apologise for 
the absence of his grandfather, 
who knew more about these 
matters than any man of his 
generation, but who has unfor- 
tunately been dead for the last 
thirty years; and then he will 
probably inquire about the 
crops in your own part of the 
country. 

Mr Stourgarth is, in short, 
&@ very practical and a very 
peaceable sort of person, and 
he brought up his sens on the 


most practical and peaceable 
principles, And yet there must 
have been a germ of something 
not altogether prosaic and not 
quite pacific in the blood, for 
the sons have not answered to 
expectations. Private Stour- 
garth is now Captain Stour- 
garth, D.S.O., and Skipper 
Stourgarth went west in a 
Mystery Ship whose end was 
a mystery too. 

Pessibly a hint of this germ 
was to be seen in the afore- 
said grandfather, who had a 
strange fancy for unpractical 
lore, and in the fighting line 
was said to be a match for any 
two men when he was sober 
and any three when he was 
drunk, But, learned in family 
history as this legendary ances- 
tor was, he would scarcely have 
been equal to the job of tracing 
his precise relationship to cer- 
tain distant cousins who began 
to arrive in the isles in indubi- 
tably long ships—very long and 
low and black—one calm and 
shining day in late July, 
Through the sea fog on the 
morning after they were com- 
ing in their thousands, this 
time in vast vessels that would 
have been deemed by Biorn and 
the Crusader (and perhaps 
actually were deemed, if their 
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spirits still haunt the shores) 
to be islands broken loose. 
Kven the grandfather would 
have been deceived and dubbed 
them strangers. 

And still more at a less 
would he have been te discover 
hew he stood towards a certain 
party of thin, rather pale young 
men, with a strange nete in 
their voices and a uniferm a 
little unfamiliar, who appeared 
ene day like beneficent appari- 
tions and gave his grandson 
such a price as (theught 
Andrew) twelve eggs had 
never fetehed on this globe 
before. He knew from this 
princeliness whe they must be 
—democrats from the New 
World, and sea-fighters alse 
to trade, whe had come across 
to take a hand in the game. 
As a matter of fact, they 
followed that trade because 
they were kinsmen and the 
spirit was bern in them; 
though Andrew, who read the 
papers very intelligently, 
ascribed it merely to the com- 
mands of their President (Wil- 
son by name and peremptery 
by nature, so far as he could 
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make of the man). No doubt 
this imperious statesman had 
in fact laid his injunctions on 
the young men, but how much 
or how little use it would have 
been to enjoin the wreng race 
te fight upon the sea became 
evident enough before this 
armada sailed at last away, 
their business completed. 

For four long years and a 
little more the heirs of the 
ancient sea spirit of the North 
anchored in the same old bays, 
and steered out through the 
same old tideways to give 
their foes the same old un- 
comfortable sensation. So 
uncomfortable did it become at 
last that on a November morn- 
ing another fleet came in—a 
pitiable string of things that 
had been warships, with a 
cowed horde of what once 
were fighting men abeard. 
That precession was the final 
test of the blood, No kins- 
men of Biorn and Rollo were 
ever herded home quite so like 
bullocks for the fair! But 
without the inheritance, what 
could they do at sea against 
the heirs? 
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THE INFANT. 


BY M. H, M. 


WHEN Hercules Jervis sat in 
state at a select party in his 
honour at the Savoy, before 
leaving England te take up a 
high-sounding colonial appoint- 
ment, he adopted a gracious 
tone towards those lesser beings 
whom he was leaving behind 
to enjoy the flesh-pots of Lon- 
don, what time he guided the 
Children of Ham in the way 
they should go. He even un- 
bent to give dignified but non- 
committal acquiescence (in the 
true official manner) to the 
half - jesting, half - envious 
comparisons drawn between 
“polishing a stool” in London 
and ‘“bossing niggers” in 
Africa. 


A week or so spent among 
fellow-sufferers upen a ship 
rather dulled the rosy vistas 
that had formed themselves in 
his brain. But Hercoules—de- 
spite the idiocy ef his god- 
fathers and gedmothers in 
baptism—was by ne means a 
fool. With open ears and shut 
mouth he gleaned many things, 
thereby acquiring merit in the 
eyes of the older men, 

Follewed a period in a large 
and none too friendly town. 
There he learnt the utter 
minuteness of the newly joined, 
and saw the very great gulf 
that was fixed between the 
Great and the Small, 

When released from his 
duties he had not infrequently 


te jump right swiftly to avoid 
being run over by corpulent, 
coloured Croesuses, elaborately 
elad, perfumed and patent 
leathered, who lelled arro- 
gantly, cigar in meuth, in 
furiously driven motor - cars, 
and eursed vehemently any 
luckless white man who had 
the temerity to walk upon the 
reads required fer their bom- 
bastic progress. 

However, a friendly senior, 
who had constituted himself 
mentor to the Infant Hercules 
—as obviously he was called— 
reassured him that there ex- 
isted a magie place called “ The 
Bush,” wherein the white man 
came to his own, and where 
was to be found a camaraderie 
in which all white men were 
accepted on their merits. 

Wherefore his spirits rose 
and his step was as upon air 
when one morning he was 
summoned inte the presence 
of his chief, to be informed that 
he was to repair ferthwith to 
a certain frentier. Well might 
he pat himself upen the back, 
and glowing were his letters 
to England, for appointments 
te the frontier were usually 
considered the plum of the 
junior service, Furthermore, 
that one so inexperienced had 
been selected showed that 
those in authority had observed 
possibilities in the Infant. On 
the other hand, they might 
have taken so great a dislike 
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to him that he was to be sent 
to as remote a situation as 
possible. There are always 
two sides to everything—one’s 
own and one’s enemies’. 

Behold him a few days later 
about to say good-bye to his 
chief. He had dressed with 
extra care that morning, for 
his turn-out had been a matter 
of much harrowing thought. 
He was in the very latest thing 
in “bush kit.” A khaki shirt, 
with military poekets and 
sleeves cut shert in the ap- 
proved fashion, and a khaki 
tie to match, cevered his upper 
man; while khaki shorts, beau- 
tifully folded puttees, and 
highly-polished brown boots 
completed the picture. Around 
his waist was girt just such 
a belt as is seen only in illus- 
trated catalogues advertising 
“everything for the colonies.” 


Thick and heavy, it sup- 
ported— 
(a) One service revolver 


(loaded) and ammauni- 
tien-pouch (full). 

(b) One prismatic compass, 

(c) One traveller’s poeket- 

companion — whatever 
that may be, 

(d) One hunting-knife. 

(e) One map in a leather 

Case, 
Over his shoulder was slung a 
large canvas haversack, bulg- 
ing with oddments, and in his 
hand was a heavy shooting- 
stick. 

Hercules paused outside his 
chief's deor, allowing the ad- 
miring glances of the native 
clerks to rest upyn him, All 
the while he was worrying 
over the great problem that 
had exercised his brain ever 
since he had left his quarters, 
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Should he, or should he not, 
salute? Finally he compro- 
mised by greeting his chief 
with the usual “Good morn- 
ing, sir,” but stood stiffly to 
attention. 

Now the Honourable Renouf 
Buffett, C.M.G., was a kindly 
man; furthermore, he had not 
yet forgotten the time when 
he himself had been as young 
and as green as the enthusi- 
astic youngster standing before 
him. So with twinkling eyes 
he chatted for a few moments, 
then, wishing him good luck, 
nodded dismissal. 

Herculescould not quite make 
eut the curieus sound that he 
heard as he shut the door be- 
hind him, 

Garraway, the kindly senior 
before mentioned, had promised 
to see the Infant and his be- 
longings safely disposed upon 
the small coasting steamer in 
which he was to jeurney to 
his new station. To the 
home-bred mind this does not 
seem any great task: visions 
of neatly-labelled portman- 
teaux or barrows, intelligent 
porters in conspicuous uni- 
forms, and other benefits of 
civilisation leap before the 
eye. In tropical lands, hew- 
ever, & portmanteau would 
make an epicurean repast for 
the always hungry ceckroach 
and his other little friends. 
The uniformed porter and 
barrow give place to a horde 
of yelling labourers, semi- 
naked, sweating and mightily 
odorous, who carry (‘‘tote” 
we call it) your property on 
their heads. The benefits of 
civilisation mere often than 
not embrace several highly edu- 
cated (sic) and usually obtuse 
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native clerks, who, not being in 
Government employ, delight in 
‘“‘humbugging” such officials 
#8 are unfortunate enough to 
have dealings with them. On 
top of all this, the time and 
place of one’s departure is 
often unknown until the last 
moment, 

Wherefore MHereules was 
truly grateful to the thought- 
ful Garraway, mere especially 
when, on leaving his chief, 
he found a message te the 
effect that as the time of 
sailing had suddenly been 
altered, he had better make 
haste; and, morsever, that the 
steamer was alongside No. 11 
wharf instead of No. 3, as 
he had previously been told. 
“Don’t worry; I’ve got all 
your gear aboard,” concluded 
the note; wherefore, as already 
mentioned, Hercules was more 
than grateful to the thoughtful 
Garraway. 

Unconscious of the stares of 
frank amazement which were 
directed at his attire from all 
sides, Hercules hastened on 
board. There he found Garra- 
way indulging in a cocktail 
with the skipper and two 
other men, who were intro- 
duced as his fellow-passengers. 
They also stared open-mouthed 
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at the apparition, and with 
one accord departed hastily 
outside lest they should ex- 
plode with pent-up mirth. 
Garraway took the neophyte 
aside, 

“Look here, Old Man, I 
don’t want to be rude, but 
I should shed that kit at 
once if I were you.” 

“Why? Isn’t this the right 
thing for the bush?” 

“Excellent when yeu get 
there, though you don’t want 
all those guns and things, But 
you aren’t in the bush yet, 
and wen’t be for three days. I 
should change, if I were you.” 

“Thanks awfully. I must 
look a fearful ass,” admitted 
Hercules, 

“You do, rather,’ agreed 
Garraway. ‘Never mind; we 
all do odd things at first.” 

Hercules changed, while 
Garraway finished his cock- 
tail and asked the skipper 
not to pull his leg teo much, 
and te help him with his 
stuff at the other end. To 
this the sailor good-naturedly 
agreed, 

‘‘Good-bye, Old Man. Good 
luck!” said Garraway, as 
Hercules reappeared. ‘I must 
be off now. Give my chin-chins 
to the Badger !” 


II, 


The Infant was delighted 
with the cordial weleome he 
received from the D.C. and 
the doctor where he landed, 
both of whom fortunately hap- 
pened to be in the station at 
the time. Then, having left 
his heavier belongings in store 
to be recovered later, he 


trekked two long days in 
the bush to meet his senior 
officer. 

Behold them, then, each 
lying stretched on long canvas 
chairs in the coolest corner of 
& spacious mud-house. The 
Infant—we will conform to 
the usage of the country of 
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his bondage—the Infant, 
being on his first trek, had 
not known te avoid the heat 
of the day by starting in the 
early hours of the morning, 
but had pushed on with his 
carriers, sweating profusely, 
but enjeying every minute of 
his new life. Now he had 
reached the blissful stage 
when fatigue gives place te 
repose, and when, beotless and 
sockless, his thirst partially 
quenched, he eould lie back 
and smoke, every muscle of 
his body relaxed. 

In such fashion the twe men 
studied one another, each puff- 
ing silently at his pipe. At 
the outset Brough, a perfect 
host, had precured for his 
visitor liquer, tobacco, and a 
comfortable seat. Then hav- 
ing erdered a boy to remove 
the Infant’s boots and to pre- 
duce some slippers for him, he 
had relapsed into silence, al- 
lowing the traveller more fully 
to enjey the delicious sense of 
complete idleness after strenu- 
ous exertion, 

Over tea he became more 
talkative—eager fer news, and 
willing to answer the hundred 
and one questions with which 
he was bombarded. He noted 
with pleasure that, far from 
being one of the unpleasant 
class of omniscient young men 
of the world, his new pup much 
more resembled an eager and 
enthusiastic schoolboy. 

‘‘T’m afraid yeu must have 
found the journey rather try- 
ing, Jervis,” he said, lighting 
the post-prandial pipe. “It 
takes a little while to learn 
how to trek.” 

“Not a bit, sir,” was the 
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reply. ‘I enjoyed it all; be- 
sides, I wanted to get here—I 
had heard such a lot about 
the frontier work.” 

‘“‘Ah!” grunted Brough, and 
went back into his shell. 

Julius Brough was a man 
of meods. Te the world at 
large, as represented by his 
brother officials, he was known 
as a queer card. A great 
lover of nature and simple 
living, he loathed society (with 
either a big or a little 8), and 
was frightened to death in 
ladies’ drawing-roems. He 
was therefore in his element 
in the baek of beyond,. He 
invariably dressed in the old- 
est and most disreputable gar- 
ments, smoking incessantly the 
vilest tobacco eut of the foulest 
of pipes. Well educated, a 
brilliant talker when inter- 
ested, he knew tke native as 
well, if net better, than almost 
any one in the country. True, 
the European mind may not 
be able to penetrate far into 
that of the savage, but such 
insight as was pessessed by 
Brough is a most enviable 
possession. 

Some years before he had 
been banished from the ken 
of man on account of his 
secial failings. A coat he 
would not wear unless he 
was cold, a collar was abom- 
ination. Once on his own, all 
his talents had come to the 
front, with the result that in 
a very short time the frontier 
service had become a living 
institution. 

All these things had been 
carefully neted by Mr Renouf 
Buffett, who was one of the 
very few who knew the real 
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Brough. Wherefore, having 
the interests of the Adminis- 
tration nearer to his heart 
than any gave eredit, he 
selected for frontier service, 
net the social failures, but 
the most promising of his 
recruits. He had ence re- 
marked to a Seoretary of 
State that men trained by 
Brough would in time do 
great things—because 

(a) Brough would not take 

the trouble to suffer a 
fool, and 

(6) No man who had served 

leng under Brough— 
for fools were returned 
to Mr Buffett by the 
first steamer—could fail 
to assimilate many of 
his qualities; and a 
man who eould com- 
pletely satisfy Brough 
was capable of settling 
the Irish Question, 

Notwithstanding all this, 
Brough had reached a cer- 
tain point in the service, and 
knew well that he would never 
ge any further. Several years 
previously he had waited upon 
a Great Man in his usual at- 
tire, his foulest pipe in full 
blast, and had spoken his 
mind to that Superior Person. 
Hence Brough was damued, 
despite all the efforts of Mr 
Buffett and the few other 
large- minded persons who, 
knowing his great worth, 
could make allowances for 
his idiosyncrasies. 

Fer the next few days the 
Infant followed meekly in the 
wake of his superior, trying 
without much success to grasp 
what was going forward. He 
noticed with pleasure that 
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beyond the collection of im- 
port dues and the monthly 
payment of the staff, there was 
little or mene of the routine 
werk of a big headquarter 
offiee—most of his work would 
be out of doors. 

He was abruptly informed 
by Mr Brough on the first 
morning after his arrival that, 
until he knew the tariff back- 
wards and the frontier reguls- 
tions from A te Z, he was 
completely useless, and that 
until he could speak a language 
he was very nearly so. Where- 
fere he strove diligently to 
rectify his defects. 

He neticed that Mr Brough 
neither praised ner abused— 
that he would explain a point 
with the utmost patience until 
he had obtained an admission 
that it was thoroughly under- 
stood. But he never explained 
anything twice to the same 
person. Te ask for a second 
exposition was to court a snub, 
Te ask a third time meant a 
free ticket to headquarters 
labelled useless. Few, hew- 
ever, risked a snubbing from 
Mr Brough. 

At the end of a month 
Hercules had begun to feel 
that he was mastering the 
first principles of his new 
duties. He had learnt how. 
the more commen ef the re- 
gulations worked, and how 
mest of the duties were 
assessed, and also where to 
find his chapter and verse for 
the less obvious points. Brough 
had gone away several times 
during the month, each time 
delegating a little more re- 
sponsibility to his suberdinate. 
This the Infant greatly ap- 
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preciated, enjoying most of all 
the training of the frontier 
police foree, which devolved on 
him in due season. They were 
trained as soldiers, and were 
picked both fer their physique 
and their natural intelligence. 
Many spoke English, though 
this was discouraged, as all the 
frontier officers were expected 
to speak the native languages 
as far as possible, Heroules 
blessed the four years spent 
in his school cadet corps when 
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he heard that he was to take 
charge of this foree. 

All this time Brough, though 
friendly enough out of hours, 
had strictly maintained the 
réle of a senior officer, giving 
orders and oceasional advice 
when cireumstances demanded. 
He had never beeome at all 
confidential, preferring first to 
take the Infant’s measure. 

At length after three months 
he came out of his official 
shell. 


Ii, 


One evening the Infant, on 
his way shooting, heard him- 
self hailed. 

“ Hullo, Infant, going 
shooting?” shouted Brough 
from the verandah of his 
house, 

“TI was, sir, unless you want 
me,” 

“Not a bit. Come in for a 
drink when you get back. 
Good hunting!” 

Preceded by an orderly with 
his gun, he passed through the 
village towards the farms 
where he intended to shoot, 
As he went along a mental 
tattoo brisked his _ steps. 
“Brough called me Infant! 
Brough called me Infant!” 
Was the world coming to an 
end, or what? Never before 
had Mr Brough deviated from 
the stereotyped Jervis or Mr 
Jervis. Now he had called 
him Infant! 

Having accounted for a 
couple of brace of bush-fowl, 
he returned well pleased with 
himself, and joined Brough, 
who was sitting outside his 


house, Drinks were mixed and 
tebacco lighted. 

“Well, how do you like the 
frontier, Infant?” 

(Infant again! So his ears 
had not been wrong before.) 

“T think it’s a most fascin- 
ating job, sir,” he answered. 
“But I’m afraid I shall never 
pick it up properly.” 

‘‘ Oh, that will come in time,’ 
was the encouraging reply. 
‘‘Meanwhile, not so much of 
your ‘Sir.’ I’m Brough un- 
adulterated to my Section 
Officers, Sir to probationers.” 

‘‘Thank you,” answered the 
Infant fervently. 

He was dying to ask what 
Brough had meant about Sec- 
tion Officers, but he knew that 
he would be informed when it 
suited that man of mystery. 
Brough, who was waiting for 
the eager question, was by no 
means disappointed when the 
Infant held his peace. 

Then he began to talk about 
the frontier as only Brough 
could. Though he spoke ina 
matter-of-fact manner, his tre- 
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mendous interest aud enthu- 
siasm was scarcely hidden 
beneath the terse sentences. 
From that conversation the 
Infant learnt more of the man 
than years of official inter- 
course would have disclosed ; 
and he began te see the fron- 
tier through Brough’s eyes, 
and to be filled with the “fron- 
tier instinct.” 

He was told how the frontier 
was split up. Arak was the 
most southerly of the four seo- 
tions, but consisting of a 
country full of creeks and 
swamps, and lacking in any 
large trading towns, it was 
the leastimportant. Lying as 
it did nearest to headquarters, 
Brough had made it his base. 
The next two sections saw the 
bulk of the smuggling that 
took place. The fourth and 
most northerly was quite un- 
important, being situated in a 
huge desert. This was con- 
trolled by a semi-independent 
native state, to the ruler of 
which the revenue collected 
belonged. 

“You will have to take over 
the Nobogodi section from 
young Sturroch when he goes 
on leave next month.” 

The Infant’s face lit up as he 
faltered his thanks: this was 
good news indeed. Allowing 
him time to become normal 
again, Brough began to talk 
about. Nobogodi. 

“You will find that there is 
a good deal of petty smug- 


gling pretty well everywhere, . 


Infant. Don’t worry yourself 
about it, but just sit heavily 
on any one you are able to 
eatch. You couldn’t.stop it 
even if you had enough police 
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to stand shoulder to shoulder 
allalong your line. You will 
find the people an awfully 
sporting lot of blackguards, 
They are damn good hunters, 
and will show you any amount 
ef shooting. But they will 
smuggle: it’s in their blood. 
You will have quite a lot of 
fun with them!” 

The Infant went to bed that 
night with his mind a whirl of 
secret agents, collectors, sum- 
monses, and various other 
mysteries that had been re- 
vealed to him; but notably 
one Mahmoud, Mahmoud had 
been a sergeant in Brough’s 
police, who, having been dis- 
missed and imprisoned for 
taking bribes, had settled down 
when released on the other side 
of the frontier, just out of 
reach. There he made a very 
profitable business out of “run- 
ning” goods for any merchant 
who would pay him his price, 
which was not small, and alse 
by informing on any venturous 
ones who were stiff - necked 
enough te attempt to do busi- 
ness on their own. In this 
way he not only made money 
whatever happened, but con- 
trived te keep competition 
down to the minimum. 

He was apparently a gentle- 
man of no small originality 
and resource; and having a 
sound inside knowledge of the 
methods of the frontier au- . 
thorities at first hand (doubt- 
less also a good few of the 
subordinate officials in his 
pay), he had contrived to 
defraud the Administration of 
many hundreds of pounds dur- 
ing his five years’ career a8 a 
smuggler, 
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Next morning Breugh told 
the Infant to assume control 
of the Arak section until he 
relieved Sturroch. Se ended 
his period of probation, and he 
blossomed forth as a Section 
Officer of the Frontier Depart- 
ment, He had the pleasure of 
seeing his name thus recorded 
in the Gazette a week or so 
later. 

Although his duties varied 
but little after his change in 
title, they assumed a very 
different complexion. Then he 
had been a mere probationer, 
on sale or return so to speak; 
now he was a member of the 
department. In the course of 
the next few days he was 
initiated into the mysteries of 
the control and methods of the 
frontier service, and began to 
see the why and the wherefore. 

Three weeks later he de- 
parted for Nobogodi, carrying 
with him the blessing of Mr 
Breugh. His journey took 
him the better part of a week, 
travelling en foot, and camp- 
ing eut ina tent whenever he 
halted. As he drew farther 
away from the coast, so the 
country began te open out 
and become interesting. After 
three days he found himself 
toiling up and down heavily 
wooded hills, the ferests on 
either side of the track so 
dense that he could not pene- 
trate five yards without the 
utmost difficulty. On the 
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fourth day he camped at a 
rest-house perched on the 
summit of a hill, from which 
he was able to obtain his first 
distant view since bis arrival 
in Africa. 

From there onwards his 
road lay through a well-popu- 
lated country, open and pros- 
perous locking. All round the 
numerous villages were large 
patches of cultivated land, 
while the grass lands beyond 
were pastured by the village 
cattle. On all sides the ground 
was covered with coarse grass 
and stunted blaek trees, re- 
lieved here and there by small 
tangled copses. The Infant 
was told that these had es- 
caped the annual burning of 
the grass which had blackened 
all the mere seattered trees, 
Game abounded in. this bush, 
and it was there that he 
brought down his first buck. 

As he had been led to ex- 
pect, he found the natives 
friendly, and keen to show 
him sport. Tongue-tied at 
first, he struggled to make 
himself understoed with his 
smattering of their language, 
delighted to find that not only 
were his few faltering words 
understood, but that his fluency 
increased daily. As he was in 
a hurry, he could not under- 
take any serious shooting, but 
promised himself this treat on 
a subsequent, more leisurely 
visit of inspection. 


IV. 


He reached Nobogodi about 
eleven o'clock ene morning, 
very hot, very dirty, unshorn, 


but pleased with himself. He 
bad been on the move since 
midnight, travelling hard, so 
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that Sturroch might be de- 
layed as little as possible 
before he went home on leave. 
Wherefore he was not a little 
annoyed when his welcome 
consisted of a grumpy “ Hullo, 
80 you’ve come at last! Ido 
think you might have hurried 
up a bit, and not let me miss 
the only decent boat on the 
run,” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” an- 
swered the Infant, “but I’ve 
come up as quickly as I pos- 
sibly could. I’ve only been 
six days after all.” The 
journey he had just accom- 
plished was officially known 
a3 @ nine days’ trek. His 
companion apologised. “I 
say! I’m really most awfully 
sorry to be so damned peevish, 
But I’ve been over twelve 
months in this cursed hole and 
I’m only just getting over a 
go of fever. Have a drink?” 
Honour was satisfied in the 
usual manner. 

“Well, how did you leave 
the Badger?” inquired Stur- 
roch. 

“The which?” 

“The Badger. Mister Julius 
Brough, Esquire, otherwise 
known as the Badger. One 
of the damnedest, meanest 
stinkers that ever existed in 
this land of stinkers, Thank 
the Lord, I shall be out ef his 
clutches in another fort- 
night!” Whence it may be 
gathered that Master Stur- 
roch was not one of the 


favoured few to whom the 


real Brough had been revealed, 
The Infant was aghast at 
such an outburst against his 
hero, and no doubt locked it. 
“Oh Lord!” groaned Stur- 
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roch. “I suppose I’ve stuck 
my foot intoitagain. I might 
have known that you were 
one of Brough’s curly-headed 
boys. No doubt he’s been 
stuffing you with ‘the high 
traditions of the frontier ser- 
vice. Yah!” 

Not knowing where to look 
or what to answer, the Infant 
said nothing; whereupon after 
a long tirade against Brough, 
the frontier, the country, mos- 
quitoes, fever, and many other 
subjects—for Mr Sturroch 
was thoroughly enjoying the 
sound of his own voice—the 
outburst of spleen subsided, 
and the speaker beeame a 
comparatively pleasant and 
not uninteresting compan- 
ion. 

But it was obvious that the 
man was completely played 
out, whether by loneliness or 
the climate or both the Infant 
could not tell. He was thin 
and haggard, his cheek-bones 
protruded from his face, his 
eyes shone unnaturally in their 
hollow sockets. His hand 
shook as he lifted cigarette 
or glass to his lips, The 
Infant, looking at this wreck 
of a man, who would no doubt 
recover his balance again once 
he had regained the society of 
his fellow - men, wondered 
whether he too would be in 
the same state when his turn 
eame to be relieved. Being 
new to the ways of the country, 
he naturally took Sturroch’s 
diagnosis of his case as correct, 
never thinking that there 
might be other more potent 
reasong which would have 
breught about the same result, 
He had not yet learnt what 
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absolute isolation from one’s 
kind fer months on end could 
mean, nor could he know any- 
thing of the temptations that 
assail lonely men in a strange 
country. Nevertheless he was 
not sorry when the announce- 
ment that his bath was ready 
gave him an excuse to be by 
himself for a while, 

He felt rather sickened by 
the other’s lack of interest in 
the service, his attitude of 
complaint against the world 
in general, But quoting to 
himself the well-worn tag 
from Hamlet, he reminded 
himself that as yet he was 
unqualified to oriticise the 
shortcomings of men with 
longer service than himself. 
Wherefore when next they 
met he heroically stifled his 
natural curiosity and entered 
into a lengthy discussion upon 
the delights of Londen when 
last seen by him, His com- 
panion brightened up consider- 
ably under such treatment, 
and outlined how he intended 
to spend his leave; a mys- 
terious place called ‘The 
Spotted Dog” figured largely 
therein, The Infant’s strategy 
was rewarded by the premise 
of a walk round after tea; 
until then a siesta was the 
order of the day. 

‘There's not much to hand 
over to you,” said Sturroch 
at tea-time; “I think I can 
reasonably get away  to- 


morrew. ... Do you ride?” 
“A little,’ admitted the 
Infant. 


“ Well, I’ve got two quite 
decent ponies which I'll sell 
you, if you like. I shall want 
to take one with me for the 
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next few days, but I'll send 
him back.” 

‘I’m afraid you'll have to 
take a post-dated cheque.” 

‘Oh, that’s all right! Quite 
usual, in fact. No one has any 
money for the first half of 
their time, or they’d never be 
such fools as to come out here,” 
agreed Sturroch. ‘If you've 
got a saddle we'll ride this 
evening. I’ve only got ene.” 
The Infant had a _ saddle, 
“That’s all right. John!” 
Sturrock called his boy. 

“Sah!” 

“Tell this Master’s boy to 
give his saddle to Musa, and 
tell him to bring the dokis 
round in half an hour,” 

“We'll just have a look 
round this evening,” continued 
he, ‘‘and te-morrow I'll hand 
over the office. I’ve written 
out the usual notes for you.” 

“So be it.” 

Nobogodi proved of enthral- 
ling interest to the Infant 
when they rode round that 
evening. The tiny white- 
washed office and court-house, 
the neat lines where the fron- 
tier police were quartered, and 
above all, the large native 
town lying in the valley below 
them, afforded a striking con- 
trast to his life of a few months 
ago. He compared this open- 
air life with his former exist- 
ence in shabby-genteel board- 
ing-houses, varied by a round 
of theatres (as seen from the 
gallery), and an occasional gala 
night when he had donned his 
little-worn evening dress to be 
entertained by friends in more 
fashionable haunts. 

The squalid monotony of 
the country was mercifully 
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hidden from him at present. 
He only saw a primitive people, 
learning the first principles of 
Civilisation at the hands of 
the finest governing race in 
the world. He saw himself 
responsible in a minor degree 
for their welfare, and felt what 
&@ power for good, fair-minded, 
clean-living Englishmen could 


_ be, dispensing justice and the 


pax Britannica. Whatever the 
trials and troubles of that soli- 
tary life, whatever the worries 
and discomforts attaching 
thereto, it was a man’s life, 
the life of an officer and a 
gentleman, 

Then there was the other 
side of the picture—Sturroch. 
A man worn out with the 
burden of Empire. A man who 
had given ungrudgingly of his 
best and was ground down by 
it. (The Infant was looking 
through rose-coloured spec- 
tacles.) A man who had paid 
the price and was about to enjoy 
a well-earned leave. All honour 
to him. All compassion for 
his present condition, for which 
he must make the fullest 


allowanees, The man had 
done the work, and would do 
it again. 


Sturroch’s petulant voice 
jarred upon his ears, breaking 
into his reverie. ‘You're 
damned silent! What the 


Ws 


So three months passed 
smoothly at Nobogodi. The 
Infant very soon settled down 
to the administration of his 
little kingdom, His staff 
seemed intelligent, the natives 
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hell’s the matter with you? 
You’re a nice sort of bloke to 
cheer one up when one hasn’t 
seen a white man for months!” 

“Sorry—I was thinking,” 
apologised the Infant. 

“Musing on your great 
responsibilities, I suppose!” 
sneered Sturroch. ‘You'll 
soon get out of that, my lad! 
When you've been out as long 
as I have, you'll forget all that 
high-falutin drivel, and wish 
you had never been such a 
blighted idiot as to come out 
here.” 

The Infant blushed in silence; 
the shot had struck home. 
Later, when he found himself 
alone, he studied the staff 
register, and was surprised to 
find that the omniscient Mr 
Sturroch’s service totalled one 
year and four months. 

So their ride continued, the 
Infant’s few pertinent questions 
about the Section meeting with 
such grudging response that 
he was fain to keep silent. He 
was not sorry when the ride 
was over. 

On the following day he took 
over, and breathed a sigh of 
relief when Sturroch cantered 
off in the evening. At last he 
felt that he was a Man with a 
Job, and he determined to 
justify the trust that had been 
placed in him. 


friendly, the work not too 
onerous, yet sufficient. Not a 
word had been whispered of 
Mahmoud all this time. He 
had found that the office was 
in a somewhat chaotic state, 
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which necessitated a good deal 
of straightening up. When- 
ever opportunities arose he 
went away travelling up and 
down the Section, visiting all 
the sub-collectors and patrols. 
It was on such a journey that 
he first made the acquaintance 
of Captain M‘E wen, a political 
officer whose district embraced 
the greater part of his Section. 
From him he heard many 
things about his predecessor 
which confirmed rumours that 
had drifted his way, but to 
which he had hitherto steutly 
refused to give credenee, 

He was sitting in his office 
one morning, reading through 
the typewritten sheets of his 
monthly report, when a semi- 
naked runner was espied 
coming along with the mail- 
bags. This is always a great 
event in the bush, Among his 
official letters he was horrified 
to find this from Brough: 
“,. , . Lam surprised that you 
have thought fit to avoid all 
mention of the caravan that 
crossed your frontier during 
the last month ; please explain 
at once why no duties were 
collected from it. That so 
large a caravan could have 
passed through your Seotion 
without your knowledge seems 
incredible, and reflects the 
utmost discredit upon the 
discipline you maintain among 
your hitherto efficient police 
detachment.” 

Cramming this unwelcome 
document into his pocket, he 
called for his pony, and can- 
tered down to the native town 
where M‘Ewen happened to be 
holding court. 

“T’ll be with you in five 
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minutes, Infant,” he shouted, 
then plunged anew into the 
nearly hopeless task of extract- 
ing the truth from a dense 
tissue of lies. 

“Hullo, what the devil’s 
up?” he exclaimed when he 
came outside. “You look as 
though you had got the sack! 
Cheer up!” 

The Infant handed him the 
paper, which he read in silence, 
Then he swore. “Know any- 
thing about it?” 

“Devil a bit.” 

“It’s that swine Mahmoud 
out again, I bet. You don’t 
know where they got across, I 
suppose, or when?” 

‘Absolutely no idea,” an- 
swered the Infant. “Every 
sub-collector has reported no 
caravans of any importance 
for the last three months, and 
the patrols haven’t heard of 
anything either. At least, 
they have not reported any- 
thing to me,” 

“Hum, There is dirty work 
somewhere! What’s your N.O. 
like?” Captain M‘Ewen was 
referring to the native officer 
in charge of the frontier police. 

“Brough always speaks 
highly of him, and I’ve no cause 
for complaint.” 

“The Badger is generally 
right too,” agreed the D.C. 
“ What about your colleetor?” 

“Lee. He's a Monrovian, 
and I den’t like him; but I 
can’t suspect him of any hanky- 
panky. Not that he isn’t cap- 
able of anything.” 

“Where have you been lately, 
then?” 

“Oh, up north, near Silla 
and Dabu. I don’t think any- 
thing would have passed there 
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without my hearing of it from 
some one,” 

“Hardly likely; still, Afrioa’s 
a big country, you know.” 

Before going any further it 
will be necessary to give a brief 
description of the country 
round Nobogodi, The actual 
frontier was rather over a hun- 
dred miles in length, and the 
area of the Section was some- 
thing over three thousand 
square miles. The frontier lay 
mostly along the valley of the 
Ambo river, which flowed 
threugh a wide belt of thick 
forest-jungleandswamp. East 
of this lay two ranges of hills, 
the Nobogodi and the Momba 
Hills. The former were well 
populated and open, but the 
latter were very steep and 
rocky, with only their lower 
slopes inhabited. Through the 
middle of the Section, running 
east and west, lay the Trunk 
Road, more usually known as 
The Road. This joined up the 
nearest frontier post of the 
Other Power with Nobogodi, 
and—which was far more im- 
portant —with Kwoida, an 
enormous nativecity. Thither, 
and to Jubwa, forty miles to 
the south of it, went all the 
trans-frontier trade. The nor- 
mal route for all legitimate 
trade was along the Trunk 
Road ; but there were evidently 
other routes. 

M‘Ewen and the Infant rode 
slowly towards the station, 
racking their brains as to how 
this caravan could have crossed. 
To get through to the north of 
The Road they would have had 
to scale thevery difficult Momba 
Hills ; and to pass so near to 
the sub-collectors’ posts of Silla 
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and Dabu without the Infant 
having been informed would 
have been no mean feat. Never- 
theless, it would have been just 
the kind of thing that Mah- 
moud would delight in,—they 
had no doubt as to the owner- 
ship of the caravan, To cross 
south of The Road would mean 
negotiating the Ambo river, 
now swollen to some magnitude 
owing to the rainy season, 
which was just atanend. This 
accomplished, it would be com- 
paratively easy to traverse the 
Nobogodi Hills and strike 
another main read. Once the 
hills had been passed the cara- 
van would split up; and to find 
them among the network of 
villages on the bread plain 
below would be harder than 
finding the proverbial needle, 
Even then the whole frontier 
was constantly being patrolled, 
and no report had been made 
of any unusual activity from 
that or any other neighbour- 
hoed. No; it was more and 
more obvious that there had 
been collusion between Mah- 
moud and the frontier staff 
somewhere, 

As they rode into the station 
they noticed a distinct air of 
subdued excitement. The police 
barracks seemed unsettled ; the 
men, just dismissed from drilJ, 
were busily furbishing up their 
accoutrements and tidying up 
their lines far more carefully 
than usual, The sentry saluted 
as they rode up to the guard- 
room, 

“Orge meni? Kona kwa 
debi?” the Infant demanded of 
the sergeant. 

“Unayi Oku mari 
okpo debi go.” 
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“How the deuce do they 
know? I’ve heard nothing,” 
grunted M‘Ewen. 

“Kari etu isi mali?” he 
asked. 

*‘Unoro na afia,’! was the 
reply. 

“When will he arrive?” 
inquired the Infant. 

“This evening, we think; 
but we do not know,” replied 
the sergeant. The white men 
rode away. ‘“Isn’t the way 
these people know things per- 
fectly marvellous,” said the 
astonished Infant. ‘We buck 
about our wireless telegraphy, 
but these people beat us every 
agreed M‘Ewen. 
‘That's one of the things we 
shallneverlearn. These people 
have had their ‘ bush telegraph ’ 
for centuries, while we are only 
at the beginning of things.” 

Nevertheless, the report was 
true, That evening Brough 
arrived, not in the least sur- 
prised to find himself expected, 
and everything prepared for 
his comfort. His demeanour 
was friendly and grateful; 
never by word or look did he 
hint at the least displeasure 
with the Infant’s régime. 
Rather he complimented him 
on the smartness of his station 
and the efficiency of his men. 

Following a pleasant bush 
custom, the three men for- 
gathered round the flagstaff at 
sundown. Each had been pre- 
ceded by his servants, who 
had set up their master’s 
chair, placing glasses, tobacco, 
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and his particular faney in 
drinks— usually whisky and 
sparklet—at a convenient dis- 
tance. For some time they 
smoked in silence, watching 
the fireflies, then the Infant 
spoke. 

*“ Your memo was a beastly 
jar, Brough,” he said. ‘I 
hadn’t heard a word about any 
caravan; neither had M‘Ewen, 
and he hears most things.” 

‘‘T didn’t really suppose you 
had,” was the astonishing reply. 
‘Yet that scoundrel Mahmoud 
himself passed within a mile of 
you when you were at Silla!” 

“You don’t mean it!”— 
“How the deuce. , .!”—ex- 
claimed both his listeners to- 
gether. 

“Tt was his infernal cheek 
that riled me,” admitted 
Brough. ‘‘He just walked 
calmly down the road with 
three hundred loaded donkeys, 
and slipped across the Momba 
Hills as though they belonged 
to him, To-morrow I’m going 
to visit Mr Sub-Collector Da 
Costa with a cerporal’s guard 
and a pair ef handcuffs!” 

“How the deuce do you 
know these things, Brough?” 
gasped the Infant. 

“Infant, dear,” laughed 
Brough, “there are some 
things that even you know 
nothing about! ... DaCosta? 
Oh, I’ve known he was crooked 
for a long time, but I’ve never 
had any proof before.” 

Once more they relapsed into 
silence, two of them stricken 
dumb at the colossal impudence 


1 «¢ What is the matter? Why all this excitement?” ‘‘The Big Master who 
knows everything [Brough] will soon be here.”’ 


‘* How do you know?” 


** We heard it said in the market.” 
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of Mahmoud. Knowing that 
an attempt to cross the frontier 
would be least suspeeted if 
made as near as possible to 
the Section Officer’s camp, he 
had arranged with Sub-Colleo- 
tor Da Costa, who was in his 
pay, to keep him advised of 
the Infant’s movements. He 
had then slipped across the 
frontier (Da Costa looking the 
other way), and making use of 
&® private path of his across 
the Momba Hills, had run an 
impudently large caravan as 
soon as the Infant’s back was 
turned. On his own side of the 
frontier there was never any 
difficulty. The underpaid ex- 
cisemen of the Other Power had 
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established a most excellent 
working arrangementwith him, 
whereby, provided their Latin 
palms were maintained in a 
sufficiently greasy condition, 
they were both blind and deaf 
whenever required. Mahmoud 
knew that he could not try this 
on with the English frontier 
officers, but their staff, who 
were often in debt, were more 
venal. Also his methods of 
dealing with people whom he 
disliked had been known to 
be unpleasantly violent. 

Three days later Captain 
M‘Ewen had the pleasure of 
sentencing Mr Nicolas Da 
Costa, ex-sub-collector, to two 
years I.H.L. 


VI, 


Brough’s visit to Nobogodi 
was short but purposeful. 
Following upon the convic- 
tion of Da Costa, he instituted 
a thorough “general post” 
throughout the frontier, which 
reduced the effect of Mahmoud’s 
bribery to the barest minimum. 
The frontier, never at any time 
slack, was galvanised into new 
life by the example of Da Costa 
and the others who were found 
to have been implicated. 

Consequently, though many 
minor sinners were caught 
and punished, no _ serious 
smuggling took place. Mah- 
moud, who was well advised 
of these happenings, had suffi- 
cient sense to bide his time, 
True, he made one attempt 
in the next Section; but that 
was foiled, and the scattered 
earavan ignominiously chased 
back over the border. 


Yet no one was satisfied. 
Brough and the Infant tried 
to console themselves with the 
reflection that their principal 
duties consisted in collecting 
revenue; but both these ardent 
souls thirsted for Mahmoud’s 
blood.. M‘Ewen, more eager 
still, instituted a secret service 
throughout his district—and 
incidentally over the border as 
well. This was naturally of 
great assistance to the frontier 
officers, who welcomed his 
hearty ¢o-operation. 

Then a deserter from Mah- 
moud’s camp presented himself 
before the Infant, his back 
displaying gory traces of his 
master’s displeasure. Him he 
questioned at great length, to 
be regaled with marvellous 
tales of the smuggler’s methods. 
He was told of beacons in the 
hills whereby his movements 
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were reported across the bor- 
der; of caves among the rocks 
in the Momba Hills. Of Mah- 
moud’s “fences” and agents 
in the plains below the hills. 
The Silla route had been an 
“open -sesame” for many 
- months, through which quan- 
tities of merchandise had 
passed free of duty. He was 
told that an attempt to cross 
the Ambo river was being 
planned. Unfortunately this 
man had never seen the caves 
nor the agents, so his tale lost 
much of its value. 

The Infant sat down and 
wrote out a report to Brough, 
which he sent by a messenger 
on a bicyole, and the deserter 
departed on foot with two 
armed constables to guard him, 
The cyclist arrived in safety, 
but three days later the naked 
bodies of the prisoner and his 
escort were found floating down 
the river. Mahmoud had not 
only revenged himself on his 
erstwhile accomplice, but had 
possessed himself of two com- 
plete police uniforms. Further- 
more, the “contraband” was 
duly captured, and brought in 
triumph to Nobogodi. It con- 
sisted of two blind men leading 
two spavined donkeys, each 
loaded with baskets of gin 
bottles full of water. In one 
basket was a message: “ With 
Mahmoud’s compliments,” 

_ A few days later the Infant 
received this from Brough: 
“. ..I1 am afraid Mahmoud 
has gone one better than us 
this time, and that for the 
present, at any rate, we must 
give up actively seeking after 
his blood. This will, I know, 
be a bitter pill to you, Sooner 
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or later the brute may become 
careless, and then we shall 
have a chance, Now it is no 
good, as he is on his guard.” 
However, Brough did not dis- 
close the fact that his secret 
inquiries after Mahmoud had, 
if anything, increased. M‘Ewen 
might have told a very different 
tale; but both these men knew 
when to wait, and kept their 
information from the Infant 
for fear lest his impulsiveness 
should spoil everything. it 
must not be thought that they 
wished to exclude him when 
the time came for action—very 
much to the contrary. Both 
men were determined that the 
Infant should be in at the 
death, when it came. That it 
was the Infant who saw the 
finish, and not the others, was 
sheer luck, 

So things jogged along 
quietly into the new year. One 
afternoon the Infant was 
sitting in his tent waiting 
impatiently for his tea, He 
had spent a long and tiring day 


relieving patrols on the forest 


road, and he was feeling 
thoroughly peevish. His tea 
was late, wherefore he shouted 
angrily in the direction of the 
kitchen. Outside the tent he 
heard his orderly greeting a 
fellow - constable, who came 
up te him and saluted. He 
presented a “book.” The 
man’s face seemed unfamiliar, 
so the Infant asked him whence 
he came, The man hesitated 
for a moment, then answered, 
“From Sovo,” As the Infant 
read the message he frowned, 
It was signed “John Coker, 
sub-collector,’”’ and dated that 
same day. He looked at it 
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again, and evidently showed 
that he was suspicious, for the 
messenger turned quickly 
round as if to run. At that 
moment his boy came in with 
the tea. 

**Gidé mwoke bia, osiso!”’? 
he shouted. 

Crash went the tea-tray as 
orderly and boy dashed off in 
pursuit of the stranger, shout- 
ing to the policemen outside as 
they ran. In a moment he 
was brought back disarmed. 

“Call Mr Ojo,” the Infant 
commanded, “Boy, go and 
get some more tea.” 

“Mr Ojo,” he asked in 
English, as the native officer 
came in, “do you know that 
man?” The prisoner was 
subjected to a minute scrutiny. 

** No, sir, he is not one of the 
detachment,” 

‘* Arrest him, please, and take 
him away.” He took up the 
messags as the prisoner was 
marched out. “Just listen to 
this. ‘I am informed that an 
attempt will be made to 
smuggle many goods through 
‘the forest close here. Your 
presences would be welcome at 
the moment. John Coker.’ 
It is dated to-day, and Coker 
was relieved the day before 
yesterday. Now I come to 
think of it, it is not Coker’s 
writing. What do you make 
sof it, eh?” 
| “T think it is to get you 
away from somewhere else, 
sir.” 

“Mahmoud again? Well, 
he’s made a bloomer this time !”’ 

“I think so, sir. Perhaps,” 
he smiled slightly, “perhaps 
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I might ask the prisoner a few 
questions ?” 

‘Very good, Gently, mind 

The native officer saluted 
and went out, leaving the 
Infant to his tea, a second 
edition of which had been 
brought. His orderly was 
hovering uneasily about the 
tent door. 

‘“ Yes?” he asked. 

“That man was wearing the 
number of Corporal Eddo, who 
was murdered, sir.” 

“The devil!” said the In- 
fant to himself. “So that’s 
where the uniform came from.” 

He finished his tea and 
lighted his pipe. The stamp 
of a bare foot outside, announc- 
ing a saluting policeman, 
made him look up. Hesawa 
Mahomedan trader waiting 
outside with a corporal. 

“This man has a ‘ boek’ for 
you, sir,”’ 

“Another book? Bring him 


in. 

The Mahomedan removed 
his sandals and _ prostrated 
himself according to custem, 
murmuring a deep-mouthed 
“ Zaki!” (Lion). The Infant 
opened the note and saw in 
Brough’s familiar handwriting : 
“This is one of my men. He 
can show youthecaves. J.B.” 

‘“* All right !” he said, and the 
policeman took himself off, 

.“You speak English?” he 
asked, wishing he could speak 
Hausa. 

“Only small-small,” the man 
replied in the Coast pidgin. 

“Wait for out then,” he 
ordered, and with another 
Zaki! the stranger went out- 


1 «< Catch that man, quick !” 
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side and sat down in front of 
the tent. 

‘Something unusually hectic 
is about to transpire,” mis- 
quoted the Infant to himself, 
not without satisfaction, Then 
he set himself to wait, hoping 
the native officer would not be 
long. A few minutes later Mr 
Ojo came back with a very 
frightened prisoner in his wake. 
The Infant noticed with amuse- 
ment that the indignant police- 
men had lost no time in strip- 
ping his ill-gotten uniform 
from him. 

‘Sit down, Mr Ojo.” Native 
officers may sit in the presence 
of their superiors, ‘Any 
luck ?” 

““He spoke, sir,” was the 
quiet reply; and this is the 
gist of what he said. 

He and another had been 
sent by Mahmoud, each wear- 
ing the uniforms that had been 
stolen from the murdered 
policemen. He had come to 
the white man, while his com- 
panion had gone to warn the 
patrol on the border, five miles 
to the south of Silla, that an 
attempt would be made half- 
way between them and Sovo, 
Mahmoud was waiting, and 
would cross along his old road 
through the Momba Hills. .. . 
When? To-morrow night. 

“Can we trust him, Mr Ojo?” 

‘‘He did not lie to me, sir.” 
Mr Ojo smiled reminiscently. 

“Orderly! Bring in that 
Hausa man!” Brough’s mes- 
senger was brought in. ‘‘ Now 
see that no one comes near this 
tent,” ordered the Infant. 

The stranger and Ojo greeted 
one another as old friends. 

‘You know him?” asked 
the Infant. 
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“Yes, sir. He comes from 
the Senior Frontier Officer.” 

Interpreted by Ojo, they 
entered into a rapid conversa- 
tion. He knew Mahmoud’s 
caves? Yes, he had found them, 
Did he know Mahmoud’s read 
there? No, there were s0 many 
from the border. Could they 
reach the caves unknown? 
Yes, if they went at night. 

‘How many men have we 
here, Mr Ojo?” 

“‘Wifteen, sir.” 

“Ts that enough?” 

‘Plenty, sir.” Ojo, among 
others, had some old scores to 
pay off against Mahmoud. 

Se the three took counsel. 
The Infant was fortunately 
camping in the bush, far 
enough away from any village 
for his movements to pass un- 
noticed. That night he would 
slip away with Ojo, the Hausa, 
and a dozen police, and would 
make for the caves. They 
would leave the camp stand- 
ing as a blind. . Mahmoud’s 
arrangements for the guard- 
ing of the frontier should be 
left alone, so that he would 
think that his trap had suc- 
ceeded. However, a strong 
patrol would be waiting to 
intercept him on the Trunk 
Road in case he changed his 
mind; and as many police as 
could be spared were told to 
slink out of Nobogodi during 
the night, and make their way 
in twos and threes up the 
Mombasa Hills. He would have 
some one to guide them once 
they had reached an enor- 
mous crag near the summit 
that was called the Devii’s 
Rock. 

At ten o’clock they started 
off. 
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Fortunately it was not a 
very dark night, which was to 
their advantage ; for there was 
just sufficient light for them to 
pick their way without being 
betrayed by the brilliant moon 
that would be shining shortly 
before dawn. By that time 
they hoped to be concealed. 
The first half of their journey 
was fairly easy going. The 
thin belt of cultivation of the 
first mile gave place to orchard 
bush. Here, though the grass 
was very long and stiff, it did 
not impede them. The Infant 
had taken a compass-bearing 
on to the Devil’s Rock before 
daylight had faded, so that he 
was able to keep a rough check 
on their direction. 

They pushed on for a couple 
of hours, until the hill began 
to slope more abruptly, A 
little farther, and they com- 
menced clambering over large 
boulders with which the 
ground was plentifully spread. 
Ali, the Hausa, led them until 
they reached a tiny reck- 
strewn stream. There they 
halted for a well - earned 
breather, Then came the pull. 
Deliberately avoiding anything 
that bore the slightest resem- 
blance to a track, they strug- 
gled steadily upward. They 
seemed to the Infant to be 
making sufficient noise to an- 
nounce their coming over three 
English counties; but Ojo— 
an old campaigner — beyond 
occasionally cursing the care- 
less, did not seem unduly 
alarmed. 

At two they stopped again, 


the Devil’s Rock towering 
above them not more than 
a mile and a half away. Ojo 
tiptoed towards him and 
whispered, “‘ We are near the 
caves now, sir, but Ali does 
not know whether they are 
guarded or not.” 

“Suppose-we ask the spy. 
Could they hear him at the 
caves if he tried to give the 
show away?” 

Ali thought not, so the 
prisoner was brought. He 
was horribly frightened, all 
the time expecting to be 
killed; nevertheless, he pre- 
served a sullen air, and re- 
fused to answer questions. 

“ You would only kill me,” 
he said, ‘“‘but Mahmoud would 
do things that would make 
death a blessing.” 

“ All right,” said the Infant. 
“If you do not tell, we will 
send you back to Mahmoud. 
He will think you showed us 
the caves.” 

“ Master, I will tell you all!” 
the man grovelled. ‘Do not 
send me to Mahmoud.” 

“T shall if you do not speak 
the truth.” 

Yes, there were three men 
always at the caves. They 
were Senegalese from the 
French country. ‘Two slept 
while the other watched. 
Where did they watch from? 
The spot was indicated. Fol- 
lowed an hour of frenzied 
waiting until Ojo reappeared 
to announce that the guards 
would watch no more. He 
and four policemen had seen 
to it. 
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Twenty minutes’ scrambling 
over the rocks brought them 
to a plateau to the right of 
the Devil’s Rock. There they 
saw & shapeless bundle cov- 
ered with a cloth, a red stain 
soaking into the’ ground be- 
neath it. The Infant shud- 
dered as he turned towards 
Ojo. 

“ He fought, sir, so... 

“T see,” gulped the Infant 
through clenched teeth. It 
was the first time that he 
had been in the presence of 
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sudden death. ‘And. the 
others ?” : 
‘“‘ They are prisoners, sir.” 
“Thank God!” Then he 
went on. 


Mahmoud’s warehouse was 
well chosen. Situated on a 
hill believed by the local 
natives to be haunted, among 
a desolation of coarse grass 
and rocks, it commanded the 
approaches on all sides, <A 
narrow path led up to the 
plateau from the border, wind- 
ing in and out ameng the 
boulders. Any one using the 
path would be completely 
hidden from the plain below, 
The hillside was honeycombed 
with enormous caves, in which 
his goods were dumped until 
such time as it was conveni- 
ent for his agent to distribute 
them among the markets on 
the plain. By the light of 
the dead sentry’s lantern they 
could see quantities of spirits, 
gunpowder kegs, cloth, and 
numerous other things, on all 
sides. Evidently Mahmoud 
did not do things by halves: 
the man must have been 
a regular African Carter 
Patterson, : 

Two sullen-looking natives 
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—the former guardians of the 
eyrie— lay handcuffed in a 
cerner, guarded by a cheerful 
young policeman. 

The moon was now at its 
highest, and daylight would 
soon be upon them. Look- 
outs were posted in the most 
convenient places, while the 
remainder sought the most 
comfortable retreat wherein to 
wait through the long sun- 
lashing day. The Infant’s 
orderly soon made him a soft 
couch among the bales of 
cloth. Water was fetched 
from the stream, and so the 
party settled down to wait 
for evening. 

The long day dragged to its 
weary close. The caves proved 
delightfully cool and fresh com- 
pared to the sultry atmosphere 
outside, and in them the con- 
stables slept. Sleep was out 
of the question for the Infant ; 
he was far too excited. In- 
stead, he wandered about ex- 
amining the booty and longing 
for a smoke. This he was 
afraid to do on account of 
the quantity of gunpowder 
stered there; but when he 
saw a policeman sitting on 
one keg and knocking his pipe 
out against another, quite un- 
conscious of their contents, he 
thought it time to interfere. 
The powder was accordingly 
carried into the farthest cave 
from them, after which they 
smoked in peace. 

Soon after sundown they 
began to prepare for the com- 
ing night, By seven o’clock 
they were all in their places, 
ranged in a semicircle round 
the plateau. Once the smug- 
glers had reached their strong- 


hold they would find themselves 
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faced by the frontier police on 
three sides and an unsealeable 
rock on the fourth. However, 
the police might not take 
the initiative in any act of 
violence: the law had to be 
respected, even when dealing 
with desperate law- breakers. 
Although they were faced by 
a@ strong body of armed des- 
peradoes, they might not 
make use of their weapons 
until fired upen. After that 
things were different, though 
they had been taught — not 
without difficulty—that a live 
prisoner was preferred to a 
dead smuggler! 

Presently Ojo crawled up 
and whispered that the police- 
men from headquarters were 
creeping up the hill and would 
soon join them. Ten minutes 
later a sergeant wriggled up 
to report that he had brought 
twelve men. The Infant was 


not sorry that this man was— 


with him, for he was a tried 
veteran—an old soldier who 
wore the D.C.M. among his 
other medals. 

Nine o’clock went by. Ten, 
then eleven. The Infant was 
beginning to feel horribly celd 
and cramped, and to wish he 
had never come at all, He was 
very hungry and abeminably 
sleepy. Had Mahmoud got 
wind of the trap? Would he 
not come after all? He felt 
an agitated clutch on his leg, 
and glanced round. His orderly 
was pointing. Yes. He could 
hear it plainly: the shuffle of feet 
and the creak of harness. They 
were coming after all! He had 
forgotten all about being cold 
and hungry now! 

It was like «a Christmas 
pantomime at Drury Lane— 
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the flat stage, bathed in the 
cold clear moonlight, await- 
ing the arrival of Ali Baba and 
his Forty Thieves. Would they 
never come ...? Then the 
stage began to fill. Two men 
with rifles “walked on,” evi- 
dently looking for something. 
(Of course, they missed the 
guard!) They paused talking, 
then looked anxiously into the 
cave. (Would they give the 
alarm? No, they seemed satis- 
fied, for they turned away from 
the caves, and leant against a 
boulder.) 

Then eame the caravan. The 
Infant counted over a hundred 
pannier-laden donkeys, each pair 
in charge of a man. In front 
and behind of them were some 
thirty armed guards, mostly 
with rifles. Last to appear on 
the stage was a finely-dressed 
Mahomedan riding a white 
donkey. He rode forward, and 
sat at his ease befere giving the 
signal to unload the baskets, 
Every curve of his body radi- 
ated strength and daring: 
he was insolence personified. 
Ojo, lying alongside the In- 
fant, gave a gasp of surprise 
and raised his revolver, but he 
was checked with a gesture 
and signalled to lie still. Then 
Mahmoud waved his hand, and 
the unloading ef the baskets 
commenced, each man know- 
ing from long practice exactly 
what to do and when to do it. 
It was a fascinating display 
of ordered confusion. 

“Hold, in the name of the 
King!” 

The Infant had leapt te his 
feet, challenging them in the 
name of the law. The effect 
was instantaneous. Mahmond, 
jerking his reins so that his 
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donkey reared and nearly un- 
seated him, spun round to face 
the intruder. Shots rang out 
from his band, The Infant 
sat down with a bump, pulled 
into safety by the faithful Ojo 
as the fight commenced, Mah- 
moud, making a desperate 
effort to gallop for safety, fell 
in a heap as Ojo shot the donkey 
under him, In aninstant there 
was a struggling mass, as a 
couple of constables rushed 
forward to grapple with him. 
Of what happened next the 
Infant has not the faintest idea. 
He remembers seeing red, and, 
charging forward into the thick 
of things, laying about him 
with his stick. The frontier 
police, their bayonets fixed, 
swarmed over the boulders, 
and charged into the general 
pandemonium. Shots were 
fired all round among the 
struggling men and donkeys, 
but whether by friend or foe 
he cannot ssy. Atlast a panic- 
stricken jumble of men and 
beasts broke through the ring 
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of policemen and disappeared , 


down the hill. The men who 
were left fought for their lives, 
but were sooner or later dis- 
posed of, 

Then came the reckoning. 
Mahmoud was a prisoner in 
their hands, and seven of his 
band were dead. Three others 
had been disarmed, and were 
now safely handcuffed. Two 
policemen had been killed—a 
young constable and the old 
sergeant, Three more were 
hurt. Nothing now remained 
but to guard their prisoners 
and wait for daybreak. 

Ojo walked up to the hand- 
cuffed Mahmoud before he was 
taken into the cave and laughed 
at him, 

“Dog! Most assuredly will 
you swing at the end of a 
rope!” 

Mahmoud looked him up and 
down from the soles of his feet 
to the crown of his head and 
back again, but not a word did 
he speak, 

Then he spat on the ground. 
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Strictly speaking, the Infant 
should have been instantly pro- 
moted; but, alas! that sort of 
thing does not often happen in 
real life. That his exploit did 
not pass altogether without 
recognition will be seen from 
the following extract from a 
letter written to him by Mr 
Renouf Baffett, and carefully 
preserved among his treasures. 

Mr Buffett wrote: “...I 
am directed by His Excellency 
the Governor, who has read 
your most interesting report 


on the capture of the notorious 
smuggler Mahmoud, to express 
to you his most cordial con- 
gratulations on the successful 
issue of your venture. His 
Excellency feels that the satis- 
factory manner in which the 
smugglers were brought to 
book reflects the highest credit 
upon the efficiency and devo- 
tion displayed, both by yourself 
and by the Frontier Service as 
a whole.” 

In the margin was written, 
“ Well done.—R. B.” 
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BY ELLA MACMAHON, 


I. MISS 


Miss ORizL lives alone in 
the house where she has spent 
_ her life. Long ago her father 
was the elergyman of the 
parish—one of those known as 
perpetual curacies—but when 
he died it was joined to a 
neighbouring parish, the little 
ugly church was closed, and 
the glebe-house, which he had 
purchased before his death, 
became the property of his 
daughters, They were young 
then, and there were two of 
them; there is one now, and 
she is old. The house is built 
of grey Irish stone, and is 
perfectly square, with the hall 
door in the middle, a window 
on either side, and _ three 
windows above, exactly like 
what a child will draw upon 
a slate. It stands close to the 
read in a field out of which 
a short drive has been carved 
leading up to a small gravelled 
sweep in front of the hall door, 
with the garden beyond and 
the yard and stable behind. 
On the so-called lawn, which 
has yielded a crop of hay, Miss 
Oriel’s cow grazes. A short 
flight of rather grass-grown 
granite steps leads up to the 
door. After you have rung 
the rusty bell the door is 
opened slowly, and from a 
niggardly aperture Miss Oriel 
herself peers forth to see who 
you may be. What you see is 
a small form clad in heavy 
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woolly black garments un 
relieved by a vestige of white 
or colour, A big mushreom 
hat, fashioned out of heavy 
swathes of black silk, surmounts 
a small face, The latter is 
thin, delicate, and shrunken, 
with an ivory skin, dark eyes, 
and the remains of beauty. 
Her eyes speak to you before 
her tongue. They are expres- 
sive, pathetic, and appeal- 
ing; withal they gleam with 
humour, and very little escapes 
them. They will raise them- 
selves to yours with a shy 
eoquetry that astonishingly 
discounts the disabilities of 
age and thrills you with their 
charm. If I were a great, a 
very great artist, I would paint 
Miss Oriel in her habit of 
to-day, and the world would 
have a portrait worthy to stand 
beside that ever- wondrous 
Duchess of Milan, which 
Holbein has left as a legacy 
to mankind. ; 
When she has satisfied her- 
self as to your identity, Miss 
Oriel opens the door more 
generously and invites you to 
enter. The hall is fairly large, 
the staircase facing the en- 
trance. As the visitor follows 
the hostess into a room on the 
right-hand side, a cat darts out 
of it, It would be hard to say 
whether this room is meant to 
be a drawing-room or a dining- 
room ; it is lighted—badly—by 
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@ window kept, even in the 
height of a hot summer, her- 
metically sealed. At some 
period in the early Victorian 
era its walls were covered with 
paper, but a lifetime of smoky 
fires and the undisturbed dust 
of years has obliterated every 
vestige of colour and pattern, 
while the ceiling (of which the 
cornice is precarious in places) 
is, from the same cause, quite 
black. Carpet, curtains, chairs, 
and tables loom rather than 
appear through the haze of 
immemorial dust and smoke. 
The once white window-blind 
is grimily black, and is raised 
or lowered by the artless method 
of rolling it up from the bottom 
and fastening it with a pin. 
The pin is black also—from 
rust. Upon the walls are 
hung pietures of some descrip- 
tion, but it is difficult to 
discover their subjects, so 
begrimed have they become, 
On the other hand, several 
photographs of quite glaring 
freshness shed an incongruous 
modernity about them, which, 


however, contends vainly 
against the overwhelming 
forces of dust and decay 
around, 


Miss Oriel waves you to a 
seat, and then seats herself 
upon a high drawing-room 
chair, one of a suite with 
slender curly legs and con- 
torted-looking arms, belonging 
to the period which began with 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 
and ended in the early eighties. 
Seated thus, she is a curiously 
uncomfortable - looking little 
figure. But apparently she 
prefers this sort of chair; any- 
how, callers never see her in 
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any other. The room is not 
rich in easy-chairs, but I fancy 
I cateh a glimpse of a big old 
arm-chair behind the screen 
which is drawn across the fire- 
place to conceal the fire, which 
I feel sure is smouldering in 
the grate, even on this sultry 
day. Another cat darts out 
suddenly from this fastness, 
nearly braining itself against 
the half-open door of the room 
in its frenzied haste to escape. 
No doubt it has been sleeping 
the sleep ef all good cats in the 
big old chair aforesaid. Miss 
Oriel’s eye follows it with an 
expression partly amused and 
partly speculative; she makes 
no allusion to it, however, but 
plunges into local gossip, of 
which she has a mastery all 
her jown. We are just enter- 
ing into the choicest portions 
when a raucous voice from the 
region of the hall addresses 
her with somewhat mysterious 
insistence, 

“That’s Matty, be bothered 
to him,” is her comment, and she 
forthwith proceeds to interview 
“Matty ” in the hall. 

From behind the partially- 
closed door one perferce over- 
hears an acrid and vehement 
argument as to whether the 
kettle is really boiling. In 
case the situation should ap- 
pear a little odd, let it be stated 
that Matty is Miss Oriel’s fac- 
totum, representing and per- 
forming the somewhat varied 
duties of herd, gardener, and 
general domestic servant. 

The wrangle ends as sud- 
denly as it had begun by an 
ejaculation from Matty to the 
effect that he can hear the 
kettle “boiling over like a 
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mad injun!’ and Miss Oriel 
reappears in her drawing-room 
no whit discomposed by the 
interlude. The tea which pre- 
sently appears is so excellent 
that Matty’s vindication as a 
kettle-boiler is instant and 
complete. Miss Oriel dispenses 
it with fine grace and com- 
posure, broken only once by 


. the impertunity of one of the 


cats which has meandered back 
into the room, true to the 
call of the milk-jug. She 
disengages the grip of the 
creature's claws from her skirt 
with the remark that— 

“There is a perfect persecu- 
tion of cats in this house,” and 
then, with bland contradiction 
of fierce objurgations delivered 
at the animal, proceeds to 
empty the milk-jug of a lavish 
portion of its contents into 
a saucer for the aforesaid puss, 
adding that “not one of them 
would touch the milk if it 
had a drop of water in it!” 

To us who have come from 
a land in which milk is a costly 
and limited luxury this remark 
is a little dazing, and in some- 
what stunned amazement one 
watches the cat clear the 
saucer with competent speed 
and mew for more. 

“And that Matty,” Miss 
Oriel exclaims with sudden 
irrelevance: “if you lived to be 
a hundred you’d never fathom 
Matty! He teld me the cow 
had run dry, and I had to send 
for Mr Leary” (the local vet.) 
“ Well, my dear ”—a thin laugh 
cut through the words—“ and 
what do you think was the 
meaning of the cow being dry? 
She was no more dry than 
myself”—accepted metaphori- 
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ment is undérstandable— 


“but, if you please, my fine 
gentleman don’t like milk- 
ing, and that was why my 
cow was dry. Oh!” Miss 
Oriel turns up her eyes with 
dramatic emphasis, ‘“ Matty 
was very impidint to Mr Leary 
when he found out about the 
cow—very impidint; but, in- 
deed, I think Mr Leary gave 
him as good as he got. But 
he came in telling me to get 
rid of Matty and the cow would 
give me milk. But I said, 
‘Ah, Mr Leary, the divil ye 
know is better than the divil 
*”__pnause—then, 
with a sly smile, “and now do 
ye know what Mr Leary said 
to me when I said that to 
him?” 

I profess myself unable to 
conjecture, 

“He said, ‘ Miss Oriel, I give 
you my word, any divil you 
don’t know would be better 
than Matty.’” 

There is another pause, dur- 
ing which I silently subscribe 
to Mr Leary’s dictum, 

“Oh, he’s very impidint,” 
Miss Oriel resumes, “I’m 
thinking it’s all the nonsense 
they’re talking now over this 
Sinn Fein that is setting him 
up so high in himself.” 

‘No doubt,” I observe with 
a laugh, ‘‘he’s seeing himself 
King of Ireland.” 

‘““No doubt,” Miss Oriel re- 
peats drily, ‘‘when they get 
their lovely Republic we'll have 
kings tripping us up at every 
corner.” 

“Ah, yes,” I assent, with 
another laugh, “‘there will be no 
persecution by England then.” 

2P 
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“Persecution,” Miss Oriel 
smiles at me: “the only perse- 
cution any one in Ireland is 
suffering from at present is a 
persecution of prosperity. Was 
there ever anything like it? 
They have everything they 
want in the world, and they 
can’t enjoy it because they’re 
craving something they don’t 
know what! That is what has 
made Matty so impidint.” 

I heartily assent to this, and 
murmur a vague hint as to the 
desirability of substituting a 
female servitor for the egregi- 
ous Matty. Miss Oriel takes 
no notice of this, but immedi- 
ately switches the conversation 
to another and apparently 
irrelevant direction, in her 
characteristic fashion. She 
begins talking of some opulent 
relations of hers who possess 
and inhabit a fine country 
place “replete,” as house-agents 
say, with every comfort. 

“He wanted me to go and 
live there,” she concludes com- 
placently ; “indeed, he’s always 
wanting me to go and live with 
them.” 

“And why not?” I ejacu- 
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late, and I hope she has not seen 
my eyes taking stock of this 
room, as a mental vision of the 
rooms in that other house of 
which she is speaking rises 
before me. 

“Live there! My dear,” her 
voice sharpens and _ rises 
slightly, ‘‘there’s sixteen ser- 
vants in that house; why ”— 
her eyes are deprecating — 
“you'd be séifled in it!” 

I leave her a little later 
where I had met her on my 
arrival—at the open hall door. 
I look back at her, framed 
against the dingy paint, and I 
wish onee more that the brush 
of Holbein were mine, 
walk the few yards to the gate 
I see Matty resting himself on 
a bank under a tree. His atti- 
tude betokens repose and medi- 
tation. Possibly he is sunk in 
a trance of contemplation of 
his own kingly uplifting shortly 
to come! At all events he is 
doing nothing very pleasantly. 
Miss Oriel’s words keep re- 


echoing in my ears... ., 
“sixteen servants in that 
house . . . youd be stifled 
in it.” 


If, MARY ANN. 


Mary Ann is the most 
prominent person in the 
village, She is the personifica- 
tion there of Harrod’s and the 
Stores and the Food Controller. 
She owns a shop which, though 
modestly located in a thatched 
cabin, has all the same 
“money’s worth” in it. It 
is well stocked, scrupulously 
clean, and very neat, like Mary 
Ann herself, Sheis still young, 


though approaching the period ~ 
and condition described in Ire- 
land as a “settled girl.” She 
has not yet quite reached it. 
Mary Ann is strongly and 
compactly built, of medium 
height,'and well-nourished ap- 
pearance. Her hair is light- 
brown, her eyes are light-blue, 
and her complexion is highly 
coloured. She looks at you 
very straightly with clear and 
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candid gaze. Yet there are 
those who say that Mary Ann 
can turn a crooked penny with 
the best. Be that as it may, 
she is a valuable asset in our 
present condition, for she 
unravels for us the mysteries 
of our sugar ration, that one 
and only article of food which 
an alien and brutal Govern- 


. ment insists upon rationing in 


persecuted and  defenceless 
Ireland. Mary Ann’s capable 
hand doles out the sugar, and— 
whisper it not in Whitehall— 
is able now and then to “do” 
her favourite customers an 
extra quantity. It is useless 
to ask her how she manages 
this, for she is as close as wax, 
and her sole response to all 
such questions is silence and 
a hardening and brightening 
of her eyes. A certain hard, 
bright capability is indeed the 
dominant note of her personal- 
ity. Prebably this is why she 
is not popular. Capability is 
an admirable quality, but it is 
not always an engaging one. 
Moreover, if Mary Ann is less 
than popular she is completely 
prosperous, and prosperity is 
not a passport to favour in 
Ireland. 

At least it used not to be in 
old Ireland, but to-day there 
is a new Ireland, to which 
Mary Ann and her sort belong. 
She is indeed one of its bright 
particular products. By that 
it need not be supposed that 
Mary Ann is a Sinn Feiner— 
on the contrary, Mary Ann is 
invariably on the safe side: 
but she walks the new paths 
with a firm tread, and her eyes 
look straight in front of her. 
There are no dreams in Mary 
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Ann’s eyes—they are filled with 
the main chance. 

No wonder her borders 
enlarge themselves day by 
day. Not so long ago she 
began with the little ten-foot- 
square shop and a bicycle. 
She still has both, but I can 
see her in the near future in 
larger rooms and the chief seat 
in her own motor-car, 

The latest news is that she 
has bought “Drumgoole’s”! 
These reverberating tidings 
flutter not merely the village 
but the entire neighbourhood. 
Bought Drumgoole’s! And at 
@ price that never was heard 
of since the world began! 

Drumgoole’s is a strong farm 
with quite a large and impos- 
ing dwelling-house upon it. 
Glory be to God! what could a 
lone woman want with all 
that? The question finds its 
own answer. For what but 
the one fixed object of every 
female breast ! 

The first time I see her after 
this portentous announcement, 
I inquire whether it is not to 
be followed by another more 
interesting still. 

“So, Mary Ann, you have 
bought Drumgoele’s,” I say in- 
vitingly. 

“Ay!” Mary Ann is no 
more improvident of speech 
than of anything else belonging 
to her. 

“ Well,” I persist with what 
archness I am mistress of, 
“T think we all know what 
that means.” 

She is silent, but the blue 
eyes show that hardening and 
brightening which indicates 
that she has heard, and does 
not intend to make any ad- 
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missions; still, if a face whose 
every feature is opposed to 
what we call coyness could 
express that emotion, hers 
does so now. 

Anyhow,” I continue in 
the same key, ‘‘I wish you good 
luck, Mary Ann, with the new 
house, and I’m sure ‘himself’ 
when he comes along to hang 
up his hat there will be a lucky 
man,” 

The merest reflection of a 
smile wavers in her eyes for a 
second, but her accents are as 
dry and cool as usual when she 
makes reply — 

‘‘There are more married 
than keep good houses.” 
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And with that I have to be 
content. 
Gessip couples various names 


with hers, but so far she has— 


held the balance between the 
aspirants as competently as 
she holds the sugar seales, 
Still I think that before long 
she will throw the hand- 
kerchief, and where she throws 
it it will assuredly rest; 
for Mary Ann’s aim is as 
capable as herself—she’ll see to 
it that it gets there. He will 
be a fortunate young man, no 
doubt; nevertheless, if I were 
compelled to choose between 
the two for a wife, I think I 
would choose—Mies Oriel. 


III, MRS DELIA MURPHY. 


Mrs Delia Murphy was 
slightly drunk—not badly, if 
one can admit any question of 
degree ia that vice, but at all 
events not quite sober. She 
had had, in fact, a “sup o’ 
porter” with Mary Fogarty. 
On leaving the hospitable house 
of refreshment where, contrary 
to the law as at present en- 
acted, har friend had “ treated ” 
her, she was able to walk 
homewards alone with steady 
steps, the “sup” manifesting 
itself merely in a desire to 
talk, irrespective of place or 
suitability, to laugh for no 
apparent reason, and to make 
much play with a large, white, 
and not over-clean pocket- 
handkerchief. Her way lay 
along Wolfe Tone Street, re- 
named thus in lieu of George 
Street, after an eighteenth-cen- 
tury monarch of that name, 
For Dansealy (pronounced by 


the majority of its inhabitants 
Duansayly) is a town of shining 
disloyalty, and lives up (or 
down) to its reputation with 
notable perseverance. Like 


nearly every country town in ~ 


Ireland, its houses and build- 
ings are of soulless and de- 
pressing ugliness, with, in its 
case, the single exception of 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
which is—architecturally —a 
more or less effective copy of 
the chapel of King’s College, 


Cambridge. 
Wolfe Tone Street is a some- 
what squalid thoreughfare, 


having at one end the large 
bleak edifice dedicated to the 
county jail, The high grimy 
wall of the latter, which runs 
flush with the street, bears upon 
it a legend boldly painted in 
rude white letters, and in the 
English language, “Vote for 
the Man in prison’ —an 
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exordium entirely superfluous 
to any person who knows 
Ireland, and the strength of 
attachment which knits a 
large portion of the popula- 
tion of the Island of Saints to 
the inmates of jails. Other 
legends of seditious or, if you 
prefer, patriotic sentiment 
are similarly inscribed on 
other walls and hoardings— 
such as: “Tipperary leads the 
way!” “Up the Boys of 
Cork!” ‘Up Sinn Fein!” 
Mrs Delia Murphy’s eye 
lighting upon these, glowed 
with a feeling compounded of 
love, hate, and malt — love 
for Ireland, hate for England, 
malt for a general sense of 
wellbeing. Under these con- 
ditions her feelings usually 
found vent in the expression 
of an ardent and sincere hope 
that England might be de- 
feated, nay, even utterly de- 
stroyed! The lauds of victory 
lately chanted in Whitehall 
have never reached Mrs Delia 
Murphy, and, even if they had, 
she would still have gone on 
hoping and praying that, if 
not the Germans, some one 
else—it mattered not who— 
would speedily compass the 
destruction of her Enemy! 
Apart from this obsession, Mrs 
Delia Murphy harboured no 
ill-will towards anybody. 
There are in Wolfe Tone 
Street, besides many publio- 
houses, several tobacconists’ 
shops. Outside one of the 
smallest of these, boards were 
displayed bearing upon them 
newspaper posters. A bright 
green sheet belonging to a 
Dublin evening paper, whose 
politics are aptly expressed in 
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the colour of its posters, re- 
tailed the following item of 
news :— - 

‘Holland refuses to give up 
the Kaiser to England.” 

Mrs Delia Murphy, who was 
net unintelligent or at all 
averse to being au courant 
with topies of the day, halted 
in front of this and read it 
aloud twice. 

* An’ why would they?” 
she inquired blandly of some 
invisible auditor, “‘why would 
they? Oh, blessed hour! look 
at the way them English is 
persecutin’ and tormintin’ that 
poor good man. The Lord 
save us! but them English are 
the vil-lians of the worrld an’ 
no mistake, Faith, I’d like the 
Kayzer meself as well as any 
wan, an’ I don’t care who hears 
me say it.” 

Her voice rose a semitone on 
the last sentence, possibly be- 
cause a stalwart and pompous 
sergeant of Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary had drawn near. 
He, however, stood composedly 
indifferent to these utterances. 
He adjudged it no part of his 
duty to “take cognisance’’ as, in 
his best official phraseology, he 
would have expressed it, of 
Mrs Delia Murphy’s opinion of 
the ex-Kaiser, or of any other 
European potentate, past or 
present, Moreover, he knew 
who she was, and that she was 
a ‘decent respectable woman,” 
while long and wide experience 
enabled him to calculate to an 
infinitesimal drop the amount 
of the “‘sup” and the probable 
extent of its effects. 

With a certain subtle affeota- 
tion, not unworthy of a wider 
stage, Mrs Delia Murphy, 
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seemingly still in ignorance 
of the Sergeant’s proximity, 
flourished the pocket-handker- 
chief and resumed her conver- 
sation on a more argumentative 
note. 

*T would so rather have 
him (presumably the ex-Kaiser) 
than many a wan I could men- 
tion, The dear knows an’ he’s 
better than ould George “sg 

But at this the representa- 
tive of the Law fixed upon the 
speaker a curiously steady 
gaze. Mrs Delia Murphy was 
clearly heading for forbidden 
ground, Still the Sergeant 
was a kindly as well as a 
shrewd man, and he held 
firmly that in dealing with 
certain classes of offenders 
everything was to be gained 
by leniency. Meeting the 
fixity of the policeman’s gaze 
as if she had now become 
aware of his presence for the 
first time, Mrs Delia Murphy 
burst into a paroxysm of in- 
continent laughter. 

‘’ Arrah, Sergeant, ye’re the 
good man yerself, and yer 
better nor wan o’ them Kayzers 
or un-Kayzers so ye are,” Her 
eyes twinkled, and she made 
another almost coquettish 
flourish of the handkerchief in 
his direction. 

The Sergeant unclasped his 
hands from behind his back 
and gave his thick stubbly 
moustache an upward twist. 

‘‘Here now,” he said good- 
humouredly, “let ye go home, 
it’s time for ye. The day’s 
changing: there's rain on the 
sun.” He stared at her as he 
said it with solemn pomp. 

Mrs Delia Murphy looked 
up at the sun and winked at 
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the Sergeant with unblushing 
familiarity. 

“The Lord love ye!” she re- 
marked cordially, “an’ if ye 
live long enough maybe yell 
see the rain fall.” 

Theirony was not unmerited, 
for the sun shone in a clear 
heaven of blue, and there was 
not a cloud in the sky. 

The next moment her air of 
familiarity changed into one 
of delicate flattery. Shesteod, 
the pocket-handkerchief — for 
the moment out of action— 
floating down from her hand. 

“Well, ye’'re the lovely fine 
man yerself, so ye are anny 
way, she remarked, “and I 
don’t wonder yer wife had ye.” 

Once more the Sergeant 
fixed her with a comprehensive 
stare, nevertheless far down 
below the surface of his eyes 
® smile lurked, Perhaps she 
saw it, perhaps net; but she 
turned from the newspaper 
posters and resumed her way, 
though net withent a parting 
flutter of the handkerchief, a 
langh, and a languishing wink. 
The Sergeant’s eyes followed 
her ruminatively as she went. 
Her bonnet had slipped just 
a shade off the front of her 
head, the flat bands of her 
hair had leosened ever 80 
slightly. The expression of 
his face showed that he had 
noticed these blemishes: it also 
showed regret. He was not 
without a sense of the fitness 
of things: there is something 
particularly unfit and alte- 
gether displeasing in untidy 
grey hair. He gave her about 
fifty feet start and then 
followed, keeping her in view. 
Her progress was quite event- 
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less, but it was enlivened by 
conversational outbursts of ir- 
regular intensity. The “sup,” 
as the Sergeant knew, would 
be responsible for that. “Guin- 
ness” is a potent beverage, 
and if, of late, its price has 
gone up, its strength neverthe- 
less has not gone down. 

‘An’ what J say is this,” he 

overheard, “why don’t the 
_ worrld go for them vil-lians 
and get the poor good man 
out of prison.” Apparently 
Mrs Delia Murphy’s mind was 
still dwelling upon internation- 
al affairs, ‘An’ little Willy!” 
She stood still and rocked 
herself in a frenzy of laughter. 
“Augh! that’s the lad for 
me when Ireland’s a nation 
once more. ’*Tis me own boy 
he’ll be, an’ we'll show the 
like o’ them English who we 
are!” 

The Sergeant had slackened 
his pace when Mrs Delia 
Murphy halted. He did not 
wish to overtake her — at 
least, so long as she behaved 
within permissible bounds; 
nor did he wish her to dis- 
cover that she was being fol- 
lowed. He was too prudent 
to provoke, though too humane 
to abandon her, even though 
he had no desire at all to inter- 
vene, and only hoped that such 
would not be necessary. He 
had a mother just about Mrs 
Delia Murphy’s age. It made 
him kind to elderly women. 

After this ebullition she re- 
sumed her way more quietly, 
the watchful Sergeant follow- 
ing sedately. 

The street was somewhat 
empty, and she walked on 
without meeting any acquaint- 
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ance, Nor did any one notice 
her. It would need yet an- 


other “sup” to have made 
Mrs Delia Murphy conspicuous 
in an Irish thoroughfare. 

All went well—and the Ser- 
geant was even beginning to 
think of retiring from the 
scene — till she was within a 
stone’s- throw of the turn 
leading to the small side- 
street wherein she lived. At 
the corner of this there is a 
large and much-favoured gin- 
palace, known -to its clients 
as Hegarty’s “Big House.” 
Dunsealy is a garrison town, 
and the “Big House” is be- 
loved of the troops. The 
latter are traditionally loath- 
some to the rest of the popu- 
lation; and none say more 
abusive things of them than 
the proprietor of the “Big 
House,” Hegarty himself, in 
his capacity as Chairman of 
the Dunsealy Town Council. 
Yet when a dastardly Govern- 
ment withdrew the cavalry 
from Dunsealy, Hegarty up- 
lifted his voice in the market- 
place and called down the 
wrath of outraged Heaven 
upon another injustice to 
Ireland ! 

Mrs Delia Murphy, with her 
police escort, approached the 
front entrance to the “Big 
House.” The hour of closing 
had not long since arrived; 
but open or shut, there al- 
ways lingered about the door 
habitués who seemed unable 
to tear themselves away 
from its charmed portals. 
Among them on this oecasion 
was a good-looking young 
corporal of infantry in khaki 
uniform. He bore upon his 
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cap the badge of that very 
famous regiment, the Royal 
Irish Fusiliers, on his breast 
the red, white, and blue ribbon 
of 1914, and on his arm two 
gold wound-stripes and no less 
than five chevrons, one being 
red, He was engaged in quite 
amicable converse with three 
or four civilians of the 
particular calibre which loafs 
in the vicinity of public- 
houses. 

Mrs Delia Murphy halted 
in front of the group, and the 
police Sergeant quickened his 
steps. A muttered objurgation 
broke from his lips—it was 
evident that she was not going 
to pass by and go down to her 
own house without the ex- 
change of words with these 
gentlemen. The Sergeant, hav- 
ing come within five paces of 
her, halted, prepared, in the 
language of the Navy, to 
“stand-to” till the action 
developed, while cursing the 
luck which threw a man in 
khaki across the path of Mrs 
Delia Murphy at that moment. 
He had not long to wait. A 
flutter of the pocket-handker- 
chief, so to speak, opened fire. It 
was aimed, as the Sergeant 
perceived, and would have ex- 
pected, at the soldier. But the 
latter, engrossed in conversa- 
tion, observed it not. At the 
moment, however, he raised 
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his head and laughed, showing 
a row of white and even teeth, 
which did credit to nature, 
or the Army dentist. His 
laughter moved Mrs Delia 
Murphy to—so to speak—go 
over the top. With a wide- 
spread sweep of her arms she 
flung them round his neck in 
a strangling embrace, and 
pressed her lips upon his 
cheek in a resounding kiss. 
She raised the pocket-hand- 
kerchief in salute and her 
voice in strophe and. anti- 
strophe, 

“Up the Irish Fusiliers! 
Sure I knew his mother 
before he was born! An’ it’s 
the dacent boy he is, an’ no 
mistake; an’ if anny wan 
says against that, ‘tis Delia 
Murphy ’ll have the Law 
of them.” Her voice rang 
slightly higher, and the hand- 
kerchief sailed out on the 
breeze. 

‘¢The Irish Fusiliers, success 
to them! Look at him now 
and the fine grand figure of 
him and the open counten- 
ance of him, May the Lord 
bless the Irish Fusiliers! Up 
the Irish Fusiliers! Up the 
Rebels!” 


Not a muscle of the Ser- 
geant’s face moved, but he 
turned on his heel and went 
back to his beat. 
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THE LITTLE ADVENTURE. 


BEING THE STORY OF THE RUSSIAN RELIEF FORCE, 


BY GILBERT SINGLETON GATES, 46TH R.F,, BR R.F. 


XIII, 


THE complete demoralisation 
of the Bolshevik brought tran- 
quillity and rest. Billets were 
plentiful in the captured area. 
The villagers viewed us with 
mingled surprise, pleasure, and 
curiosity, From a domestic 
point of view we were most 
welcome, Had we not large 
supplies. of tea and sugar to 
exchange for their ridiculously 
scraggy chickens? Were we 
not the carriers of liberty and 
rum, and the protectors of the 
poor? Assuredly. So, with 
our advent, there commenced 
the exhumation from the earth 
of family treasures hidden from 
the avaricious eyes of the Bol- 
shevik soldiery. Precious ikons 
wrapped in straw, well-worn 
furs, and ancient shot-guns 
were dug up and restored to 
their rightful places in the 
bare dwelling-rooms. The 
lurid Bolo posters proclaiming 
liberty and equality were torn 
down, though none dared to 
replace them with the cheap 
oleographs of the “Little 
Father.” Enemy agents were 
watchful, and reprisals would 
result if ever the chief commis- 
sar of the district returned. 

The wisdom of gaining favour 
with the victorious commanders 
led the peasantry to cast as- 
persions on the sympathies of 
some of their brethren, Judg- 


ing from the allegations, it 
appeared that the whole com- 
munity was planning a subtle 
revenge on the British. In 
reality each peasant was seek- 
ing his own personal security. 
Finally, we exercised stern 
authority. All storastas were 
assembled and warned that vil- 
lagers were suspected of hiding 
Bolshevik deserters and agents, 
Strenuous denials and vigorous 
headshakings concluded the 
conference. But the following 
morning quite a few of the 
straggling ‘heroes of the N. 
Brigade headquarters” found 
their way with comparative 
ease to the various command- 
ing officers of villages. They 
were all too apprehensive to be 
of any value to the Intelligence 
officer, and were eventually 
sent to join their incarcerated 
companions, Nemesis struck 
down one wretched peasant in 
Gorodok. Months before we 
arrived two British airmen had 
been forced to descend in the 
forest behind the Bolo front 
line. They evaded capture for 
some days by hiding in the 
dense woods, till a man cutting 
faggots observed them, and dis- 
closed their refuge to the 
enemy. Death followed their 
immediate capture. Another 
peasant of Gorodok had been 
ill friends with the betrayer 
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for some years, Revenge led 
him to turn informer, not to 
the British authorities, who 
would insist upon an official 
inquiry into the charge, but to 
the Russian cavalry, whose 
vengeance was swift and un- 
reasoning. The next morning 
the betrayer of the airmen was 
found shot dead in the forest, 
with his widow weeping over 
the corpse, Inquiries amongst 
all troops produced no informa- 
tion. He had just been found 
shot dead. It must have been 
an act of God. 

Seereting rifles and am- 
munition was another habit 
of the Russians. Anorder that 
all weapons should be delivered 
up was half-heartedly obeyed. 
As the warnings grew more 
frequent and the threats of 
punishment increased, so the 
pile of enemy arms grew 
higher. Yet in searching 
houses one often found rifles 
and boxes of ammunition, and 
no one seemed more surprised 
than the occupants of the 
houses at the discovery. But 
with the captured horses the 
peasants were even more 
crafty. They sauntered round 
the horse lines with an appar- 
ently indifferent air. They were 
studiously examining the ani- 
mals we had rounded up. 
With humble mien, an aged 
Russian approached the trans- 
port officer and suggested 
that a most unfortunate mis- 
take had been made. In cor- 
ralling the captured animals 
the British soldiers, quite by 
accident, had taken this par- 
ticular peasant’s only horse. 
It had just been turned out to 
graze when the soldiers came 
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along. Naturally they were 
not aware of the ownership of 
the horse, but under the cir- 
cumstances—the state of the 
crops, the large family of the 
owner, and his great needs— 
might the animal be returned 
by the all-powerful and just 
British officer ? 

Though fairly well versed 
in Russian cunning, the trans- 
port officer, moved by the 
plausible story, accompanied 
as it was by manifestations of 
grief and an accurate descrip- 
tion of one of the animals in 
the lines, accepted it as truth. 
And the peasant trudged away 
with the best horse in the 
stables. An hour later the 
T.O. realised his folly. Fifty 
Russian peasants regretted 
that his men had rounded up 
their animals. It was not for 
them to suggest that the sol- 
diers knew of the ownership, 
but the orops . . . &o.!!! 
Only one solution was possible 
of this dilemma. It meant the 
recall of the first and more 
fortunate claimant. His copi- 
ous tears on having to yield 
up his newly-acquired horse 
were a tremendous satisfaction 
to his fifty compatriots, who 
had failed so miserably in their 
efforts. 

The actual employment of 
ponies owned by villagers to 
move guns was an event de- 
manding an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of patience. From Seltso 
to Lipovets is three miler, and 
with a team of eight ponies, 
four spares, eight drivers, and 
large numbers of British officers 
and men, it took six hours to 
move an 18-pounder from one 
village to the other. Various 
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portions of harness were bor- 
rowed for the occasion, de- 
ficiencies being made good with 
pieces of string. None of the 
ponies had worked in a team 
before. Each peasant insisted 
on accompanying his ewn 
pony and endeavouring te 
secure for it as little work as 
possible. In order to gain 
uniformity of effort each man 
was armed with a stick and 
urged to beat the pony in front 
of his own, This was done 
most assiduously, and some 
cohesion resulted. The roads 
were appallingly bad, and 
the gun stuck fast in a per- 
sistent manner. The normal 
method employed by the 
Russian pony to extricate a 


load in such a predicament is - 


first to retreat as far as the 
harness will allow, and then 
to plunge forward. 

Naturally all the pieces of 
string would snap upon such a 
proceeding. With each of the 
eight ponies performing this 
movement at different moments 
on a road two feet deep in 
mud, in impenetrable dark- 
ness, the resultant chaos was 
as complete as chaos could 
possibly be. At every short 
halt the Russian drivers would 
set up loud cries of ‘‘ Sleepem”’ 
and ‘‘Scoffem,” and when on 
its eventual arrival at Lipo- 
vets the Bolo greeted the gun 
and its escort with a few shells, 
the harness was flung down 
and the whole transport van- 
ished in a few seconds. 

This period of our sojourn in 
North Russia was marked by 
an increase in our gifts of food 
and materials to the villagers. 
It was common knowledge 
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amongst them that we con- 
templated a speedy evacuation, 
Tearful entreaties to remain 
were apparently reserved for 
war cerrespondents at Arch- 
angel, The inhabitants of that 
town had not unnatural mis- 
givings at the outcome of its 
recapture by the Bolshevik 
after we had departed. More- 
over, with the British forces 
would depart the most admir- 
able canteens, from which 
emanated precious whisky and 
gin, an ample compensation 
for the absent vodka, Rela- 
tions between the British at 
the base and the inhabitants 
at the base had been most 
intimate. Many marriages had 
taken place, many engage- 
ments had been announced, and 
the prospects of departure 
gave rise to dismay among the 
Archangel bourgeoisie. Dances 
and social gatherings would 
end, and the delights of the 
jazz would be overshadowed 
by the presence of the Red 
terror, 

In the Dvina villages, how- 
ever, the inhabitants were ab- 
solutely apathetic, Their chief 
endeavour was to obtain as 
much food as possible, and 
bury it before the Bolshevik 
arrived in the area, and also 
to dispossess themselves of all 
their North Russian Govern- 
ment roubles in exchange for 
Kerensky and _ Bolshevik 
money. The coming and 
going of opposing forces was 
growing monotonous, First the 
Bolos, then the Britisb, Amer- 
icans; Bolos, then British 
again. And as the British 
propesed to leave—well, the 
Bolos would come again. 
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“* Nichevo.” It was necessary 
to prepare for the arrival of 
the Soviet. These preparations 
began to take the form of in- 
dividual espionage, While ap- 
parently friendly and helpful 
to us, many of the peasants 
were actually carrying infor- 
mation to the enemy, the re- 
sults of which became evident 
when the evacuation began, 
for the Bole attacked at the 
time originally fixed as zero 
hour. . Fortunately the date 
had been put forward at the 
last moment, and his plans 
went agley. Rigid watch was 
kept on all villagers who 
sought for mushrooms and lost 
horses in No Man’s Land, One 
old resident, discovered lurking 
in a clearing with a rifle in his 
hands, said he had just stum- 
bled across it in the wood. A 
search revealed ammunition 
hidden away in his clothes, 
and he then volunteered the 
explanation that he was out 
shooting duck to sell to the 
British officers. Those agents 
who managed to squeeze 
through the cordon of troops 
had many weary versis to 
traverse before they came in 
contact with the enemy. 
Apparently the Bolshevik 
forces had almost entirely dis- 
appeared, save for a few of the 
“‘stalwart heroes,” who held a 
ragged line some miles from 
our advanced posts, The long 
wait for the evacuation to 
commence was most tiresome. 
Having performed the tasks 
allotted to us, every one in the 
force looked forward to a 
speedy withdrawal. But the 
congestion at the base, the 
lack of available transport, 
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and the depth of water in 
the Dvina, contributed to long 
delay and continuous post- 
ponements. And _ strange 
events were to be our por- 
tion before we left for home. 
The quiet aspect of Seltso 
village was disturbed one 
September afternoon by the 
influx ef many able-bodied 
civilians. The officers of the 
British garrison met in confer- 
ence to decide who these new- 
comers were. Several conten- 
tions were put forward, the 
fear being voiced that they 
were Bolo agents, endeavour- 
ing to recruit sympatbisers 
and precipitate a rising. Sus- 
picion rose to alarm when 
sixty young men were dis- 
cevered in an empty house. 
They were immediately put 
under armed guard. Similar 
happenings were reported from 
other villages, and amazement 
ran high. The explanation 
was that the Russian author- 
ities had returned all men 
mobilised from these villages. 
Subsequently, without doubt, 
these men were responsible for 
giving to the enemy up-to-date 
and first-hand information as 
to the strengths and disposi- 
tions of the British and loyal 
Russian forces, 

The native troops serving 
with us at this time were 
still seething with discontent. 
Their attitude was one of in- 
dependence, and they main- 
tained a policy of evading 
orders by long argument, It 
culminated in the disarming 
of a battalion on Troitsa 
heights. Three sides of a 
square were composed of 
Lewis guns and British troops. 
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The fourth side was the Dvina. 
Into the square marched the 
sullen Russians, They were 
ordered to pile arms. Then 
they marched away straight 
on to a barge which took 
them down river, where they 
could do no harm, We were 
taking no chances with them 
this time, 

The Navy had been extra- 
erdinarily busy sowing mines 
in the Dvina caloulated to 
prevent the enemy’s flotilla 
from interfering with the 
evacuation of the troops. It 
is of interest to note that the 
enemy had not swept the ad- 
vanced lines of mines until 
19th September, over a week 
after our evacuating Treitsa. 
With the mining of the river, 
the rise of water brought 
about by the late August 
rains ceased, and it was 
obvious that the psycholoegi- 
cal moment had come to get 
as many ships of the flotilla 
down river as possible. By 
the end of August all the 
ships had passed down ex- 
cept H.M. Monitors “25” and 
‘*27” and the yacht Kathleen, 
all three of which were of too 
deep draught, This had called 
for exceptional efforts, as it 
entailed removing heavy guns, 
mountings, stores, and even 
the main engines, to lighten 
the ships sufficiently. H.M.S. 
Humber ‘succeeded in getting 
away after an operation, un- 
precedented, I believe, in the 
annals of the Navy. In this 
ship there was scope fer in- 
genuity and resource, She 
was protected by a belt of 
3-inch armour, running fore 
and aft, and projecting 3 
feet above the water-line. It 
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was estimated to weigh 70 
tons. Under all the attend- 
ant circumstances, this dead- 
weight was no mean item, 
and it was agreed to remove 
it. But how? 

It is hardly necessary to 
observe that those who build 
ships are in the habit of se- 
curing the plates by means 
of large screw belts ‘passed 
through both the plating and 
the ship’s side. So securely are 
these fixed that usually they © 
may not be removed till the day 
when the vessel falls to pieces 
from old age or beneath the 
strokes of the shipbreakers, 
In H.M.S. Humber each armour- 
plate weighed three tons and 
was secured by six bolts. In 
order to get at the bolt heads 
it was compulsory to enter the 
wing compartments, which 
were divided into spaces three 
by three by one and a half feet, 
just enough room for a small 
man to get in, but hardly 
enough to allow him to work 
with ease. The ship’s company 
was assembled and the smallest 
men selected for the work. 
Special spanners of large 
dimensions were made, and with 
these and huge hammers the 
work of skinning the ship 
began. 

Forty-eight hours’ work 
sufficed to get the first plate off, 
and it fell inte the Dvina with 
a mighty splash. After a few 
days at this new and diverting 
pastime, the men became ex- 
perts at removing these bolts, 
and within a fortnight the 
whole of the seventy tons of 
armour-plating was resting on 
the bed of the river. And then 
the good ship Humber pro- 
ceeded merrily down stream, 
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The Intelligence branch now 
began to supply us with inter- 
esting news. Considerable re- 
inforcements had been brought 
up by the Bolo, including the 
Finnish Red Guards (a par- 
ticularly murderous lot of 
scoundrels) and the Foreign 
Legion, included in which—so 
rumour had it— were many 
Englishmen. The plan of cam- 
paign was to drive all the 
“ginger Englishmen” into the 
White Sea in one mighty 
sweep. This alarmed no one. 
But at four o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 6th of Sept- 
ember (the original date set 
for evacuation) two enemy 
battalions launched an attack 
against the outposts on both 
banks of the river. The Bolo 
flotilla assisted by putting 
down a barrage. On the 
left bank the conformation of 
the ground, and the ease with 
which the outposts could be 
outflanked, caused them to fall 
back fighting across the 
Kodema river—two men being 
wounded and two captured in 
this movement. The next 
morning at dawn the Bolo 
advanced and occupied Kedema 
village, though his casualties 
must have been considerable, 
as a heavy shelling was di- 
rected on the place by our 
guns. The bridge over the 
river had been destroyed at 
dawn, Then he rested, ap- 
parently being satisfied with 
this small advance, 


Mounted fusiliers on the. 


right bank, in counter-attack- 
ing a similar attack by the 


Bolo on Ivanovskaya, suc- 
ceeded in killing seventeen and 
capturing forty-five. This 
slight reverse had a similarly 
quietening effect on the enemy, 
The same evening the Intelli- 
gence branch reported the 
arrival of two more enemy 
battalions at Nijni Toima, a 
few miles behind the front 
line. 

In thus wise began our 
evacuation troubles. 

Whatever had been our 
opinion of the Bolshevik troops 
in the past, it was clear from 
these late encounters that we 
were now being attacked by 
troops of nomean order. Their 
tactics were good, their deter- 
mination was strong, and their 
leaders were capable. We were 
half their numbers, with very 
few guns and fewer ships. In 
face of these handicaps we were 
under orders to evacuate by 
river on the tenth, loading all 
stores and troops into barges 
from the respeetive piers of 
Troitsa and Yakelevskee, The 
hours and days were anxious 
ones. Mine-fields in the river 
prevented the enemy from 
advancing with his flotilla, but 
on land he had everything in 
his favour; and it was only 
the dogged brilliant resistance 
of a few British infantrymen 
that enabled the actual with- 
drawal to be carried out to 
plan. 

With a few of the troops 
detailed to hold on to the last, 
a most successful harassing of 
the enemy began on the mern- 
ing of the eighth, During the 
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previous night two platoons of 
fusiliers, commanded by a most 
gallant. officer, crossed the 
Kodema river noiselessly in 
boats. At three in the morn- 
ing they burst into Kodema 
village and did considerable 
execution with their bayonets. 
Seventeen Bolos were killed in 
the streets. The remainder fied 
in haste to Puchega, and the 
fusiliers returned across the 
river to breakfast. A mounted 
patrol working to the north- 
west spotted a column of the 
enemy three hundred strong at 
the same hour. Just before 
lunch a surprise attack was 
launched on this column by a 
troop of mounted and a platoon 
of dismounted fusiliers. The 
attack was an amazing success. 
Highty-one of the enemy were 
despatched with the bayonet, 
and ninety-nine were taken 
prisoner. The remaining hun- 
dred and twenty bolted with- 
out firing ashot. In these two 
attacks our casualties amounted 
to one man slightly wounded, 
and the story goes that even 
that was an accident. 

Five hundred Red Guards 
were attacking Ivanovskaya, 
on the other bank, at the 
same time, Our resistance 
completely dismayed them, 
and they retreated, leaving 
thirty dead on the field and 
numerous wounded. In haste 
and confusion they commenced 
to entrench, only to be shelled 
out by a gun across the river, 
These combined attacks, last- 
ing over three days, had 
proved of an expensive nature 
for the enemy. His total 
casualties had been 163 killed, 
200 wounded, and 146 pris- 
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oners, while we had lost but 
1 man killed and 10 wounded. 
The ground he had gained 
on the left bank was of little 
account, for a river still im- 
peded his progress. There 
was no bridge, and all the 


small craft were in our 
hands. 

Yet he was exceedingly 
determined. Despite his re- 


verses and his casualties, the 
morning of the ninth saw 
another and an even larger 
attaek launched. His flotilla 
commenced to shell Ivanov- 
skaya heavily, and at eight 
e’clock two battalions of the 
Finnish Red Guards delivered 
@ most violent assault on the 
village from the north, south, 
and west. A small outpost 
force of mounted men, not 
more than fifty, was holding 
the line. Desperate fighting 
ensued. Our machine-guns 
caused hundreds of casualties, 
yet the Bolo continued to 
advanee till he came to hand- 
to-hand fighting with the men 
in the outpest line. The officer 
who commanded the tiny force 
was himself the victer in a 
Titanic struggle with three 
huge Bolos, Having given the 
reserve force behind him suf- 
ficient warning, this officer 
decided to withdraw his men, 
if it were at all possible, At 
this time they were completely 
surrounded by the enemy, yet 
he succeeded in fighting his 
way back to the reserve line 
with his men, losing two killed 
and eight woundedand missing. 
This withdrawal of Green’s 
Horse was one of the most 
stirring incidents of the cam- 
paign, and Lieutenant Green 
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was made a Companion of the 
Distinguished Service Order 
for his conduct. 

Further advances of the 
enemy were frustrated by the 
resistance offered by the re- 
serves. One company of in- 
fantry, with several machine- 
guns, kept the attacking Bolos 
at a respectful distance during 
the remainder of the day. 
Heavy shelling of all the 
villages on the left bank was 
begun by the enemy on the 
morning of the same day. He 
inflicted some loss on the 
civilian population of Sludka, 
but no infantry attack mate- 
rialised. 

While these events had been 
in progress, great efforts had 
been made with the embarka- 
tion of stores in the back areas, 
Loyal Russians from the 
vicinity had gathered in large 
numbers at the preesten, pre- 
ferring to go down river, leav- 
ing their farms desolate, to 
suffering beneath the rule of 
the Soviet. Their future was 
a blank one. Perhaps they 
would start life again near 
Archangel. Perhaps they 
would seek their fertune in 
South Russia. So with their 
pathetic treasures, tied in 
faded ’kerchiefs, they left the 
land of their fathers, Eventu- 
ally a great number of them 
left Archangel for the south. 

The position in the Troitsa 
line was now @ serious one, 
Two of H.M. Moniters, “25” 
and ‘‘27,” in passing down the 
Dvina, had run on to sand-bars 
and remained fast, despite all 
efforts to refloat them. The 
troops holding the Dvina de- 
fences had been fighting hard 
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for three days. Preparations 
to evacuate at dawn on the 
10th had been completed and 
orders had been issued. Im- 
agine the astonishment and 
chagrin that was general 
when counter-orders were re- 
ceived from G.H.Q. extending 
the date for evacuation to the 
15th. The Officer Command- 
ing on the Dvina, however, 
reviewing the situation, decided 
to proceed with the evacua- 
tion from Troitsa as originally 
arranged, and establish a new 
line some miles down the 
Dvina—sa line which gave 
ample protection to the twe 
grounded monitors. Desperate 
attempts were still being made 
to refloat them, 

During the night therefore 
@ silent withdrawal took place 
on both banks. The fatigued 
outposts held on till just be- 
fore the early dawn, and then 
quietly retired with the fading 
night. The Bolo was com- 
pletely ignorant of the pro- 
ceedings. Specious wireless 
messages postponing the date 
of evacuation had been sent 
out, and we were aware that 
they had been picked up by 
the enemy’s stations and 
transmitted to his junior com- 
manders in the line. So they 
slept while we marched away. 
Embarkation went on speedily, 
and before noon all troops had 
passed from the upper reaches 
of the Dvina, and Troitsa was 
No Man’s Land. Bridges had 
been most effectively destroyed 
by the Navy and the En- 
gineers, and the last act in 
the drama was the firing of 
the two preestens; and as we 
pulled out into the channel 
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the flames licked high into 
the clear morning air. 

Oar last memory of Troitsa 
was the white cross on the 
red sandstone heights, mark- 
ing the lonely resting-place of 
our dead. 


** For not in quiet English fields 
Are these, our brothers, lain to rest, 
. Where we might deck their broken 
shields 
With all the flowers the dead love 
best.” 


In anticipation of the rapid 
advance of the Bolo, once he 
discovered our departure, plans 
were made to gather all trans- 
port in the villages from Troitsa 
as far back as the proposed new 
line. Thesmall forces detailed 
for this task had a peculiarly 
unpleasant time. Storastas 
were not overjoyed at having 
to summon all transport, nor 
were the peasants particularly 
pleased at having to yield up 
their ponies and droshkies to 
the retiring British. The pro- 
Bolshevik elements in these 
villages made their presence 
known, and occasional shots 
were fired at the droshky dis- 
coverers ; in fact, on the right 
bank two men were wounded 
by these stray enemy sym- 
pathisers, The weary patrols 
with some hundreds of droshkies 
reached the new Pless - Shus- 
hega line soon after the in- 
fantry barges had arrived. 
New defensive positions had 
to be taken up, and this 
line was held till the 17th of 
September. 

With considerable caution 
the Bolo commenced to move 
forward from his old line, miles 
beyond Troitsa. He shelled 
every village with such per- 
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sistence that he set each of 
them on fire. His rate ef pro- 
gression was slow, timidity 
being the governing factor. 
After some days his patrols 
bumped into our line. As a 
result of that encounter he 
apparently realised that his 
project of driving the ‘‘ ginger 
Englishmen” into the White 
Sea was likely to be too costly 
an operation, and that the 
wiser plan was to allow his 
enemies te withdraw in peace, 
So from the Bolshevik on the 
Dvina we had no further 
trouble, and we knew him no 


more. Not so on the Vaga 
river—but that is a later 
story. 


Finally, on the 17th the 
convoy recommenced the jour- 
ney down the river, _ re- 
leasing thereby, to _ their 
great jubilation, the corralled 
Rassian peasants with their 
ponies and country carts, They 
drove off in tremendous haste 
for their homes, probably to be 
remobilised by the Bolshevik. 

Upon the evacuation of this 
line the Russian troops who 
were holding what we hoped 
was to be their permanent 
front line, some miles in rear 
of Pless and Shushega, actually 
sent an urgent message begging 
us to hold on. This arrived 
just as the last of the troops 
were embarking. As_ the 
Russians had known of the 
proposed relief for over a fort- 
night, this final plea was un- 
reasonable—to say the least. 

The last company to leave 
Shushega underwent an amus- 
ing experience. As all means 
of withdrawal had been pre- 
viously destroyed, it was ar- 
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ranged that the company 
should be conveyed by small 
rowing-boats to an island in 
the Dvina, to be picked up by 
fast-moving tugs, and thus to 
rejoin the main convoy. About 
five o’clock on the fateful morn- 
ing the O.C, company decided 
to test the scheme by taking 
two non-commissioned officers 
over to the island in a boat 
belonging to the local storasta. 
The outward journey was 
accomplished, and after an 
inspection of the island the 
return began, So did the 
difficulties. After having been 
stuck fast in mid-stream for 
two hours on one of the in- 
evitable sandbanks, the party, 
in disgust, decided to abandon 
the boat and walk home. This 
they did, the cynosure of all the 
eyes of the company. Every 
one enjoyed the position except 
the O.C. and his two com- 
panions, who were wading 
through iey-cold water which 
reached their waists. At nine 
o’clock the tug appeared with 
six small rowing-boats in tow, 
each boat containing a bari- 
shnya. The evacuation began, 
the maidens performing with 
the oars. At 10.15 the whole 
company, with the O.C. and 
his standard-bearer, had passed 
from the shore to the island 
and from the island to the tugs, 
and as the last of the treops 
embarked, three bridges on the 
mainland were blown sky-high. 
H.M. Monitors “25” and “27” 
were also destroyed. Through- 
out the stay at Piess and Shus- 
hega, strenuous efforts had been 
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made to refloat the two ves- 
sels. Practically everything 
of any value had been re- 
moved by the morning of the 
17th, and huge _ explosive 
charges ended the lives of the 
sturdy vessels. 

Another encounter with the 
Bolshevik awaited us a little 
farther down river, the enemy 
having broken through on the 
Vaga river front, The British 
forces on the Vaga had handed 
over to the Russians and had 
been evacuated in advance of 
the Dvina force, An attack 
by the Bolos succeeded, and a 
small force penetrated down 
the Vaga to its junction with 
the Dvina, Here they ambushed 
in the woods, and as the last 
vessels of the Dvina convoy 
passed, heavy machine-gun fire 
was opened. Fortunately we 
had an 18-pounder mounted on 
a specially constructed barge, 
and the gunners co-operated 
with a landing party of marines 
and the coastal motor-boats in 
dispersing the enemy. Three 
Bolos suffered death at the 
hands of the marines. We 
nearly lost General Sadleir 
Jackson on this occasion, for 
he arrived in a coastal motor- 
boat and was greeted by a 
bullet which passed an inch or 
two above his head and shat- 
tered the glass screen of the 
tiny craft in which he was 
standing. Our casualties in 
this final attack numbered 
eleven, and the barges fired 
on were riddled with bullets. 
Altogether it was a warm half- 
hour. 
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XV. 


The voyage of the ration 
barge “N.T. 252,” and its 
subsequent abandonment, was 
the greatest event of the 
evacuation, It was a chapter 
of accidents from the com- 
mencement of the trip at 
Troitsa, Some thousands of 
pounds value in rations and 
rum were stored on the barge, 
and the personnel consisted of 
the D.A.D.S. and T. and his 
staff, two signallers, and a 
Russian bargee. A gale of 
wind was blowing when the 
good ship weighed anchor at 
Troitsa and passed a tow- 
rope to its particular tug. 
No sooner had the tug com- 
menced to pant and puff 
most vigorously in an effort 
to tow, than it was taken 
completely in charge by the 
huge unwieldy_ barge, which 
in turn was under the control 
of the wind and the current. 
A second vessel, to escape 
being crushed against the 
preesten, mancavred into 
position between “N.T, 252” 
and the tug, and succeeded 
in getting the tow-rope fouled 
in its propeller-shaft. After 
orashing into the hospital ship, 
the ration barge finished up 
by colliding with the am- 
munition lighter, amidst the 
loud and prolonged curses of 
British naval officers and 
Rassian skippers. 

Two hours’ hard work re- 
sulted in the freeing of the 
tow-rope, and progress was 
resumed. Similar evolutions 
occurred before many more 
miles had been covered. On 


the first occasion the tug was 
pulled half a mile out of its 
course, and then ran aground. 
By dint of terrific exertions 
on the part of its engines, 
the vessel and the sand- 
bank finally parted company. 
On the other occasion the 
barge merely proceeded down- 
stream broadside on, borne 
along by the swift current, 
collecting all the navigation 
lights in its journey, finally 
crashing into another ammu- 
nition barge before drifting 
into its right anchorage. The 
next few days were uneventful, 
chiefly owing to the fact that 
the convoy was stationary. 
On the 15th “ N.T. 252 ” started 
off again in company with a 
barge containing one of the 
infantry battalions. September 
the 17th was a glorious day. 
The convoy was passing the 
bar at Khoboritza. For some 
unknown reason the skipper 
of the infantry tug tried a new 
channel, and succeeded in run- 
ning both tug and barge 
aground. Bearing down upon 
them was “N.T. 252.” Frantic 
signals of danger were being 
made by the infantry, but no 
one on the ration barge was 
troubling to notice them, or if 
they did, merely imagined them 
as some new form of Swedish 
drill. A sudden jolt and a 
bump, and the ration barge was 
also aground with her tug. 
Meanwhile the remainder of the 
convey passed merrily down 
the right channel. The bargee 
of “N.T. 252” had greatly 
distinguished himself during 
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the grounding episode. Seeing 
no hope of preventing the dis- 
aster, he promptly dropped the 
anchor before the weigh was 
off, with the result that the 
barge sat on it, and a foot of 
the anchor went through the 
side. 

The usual “8.0.8.” was sent 
out, but nothing happened, all 
and sundry being too busily 
engaged in getting down river. 
Water was coming in rapidly, 
so a coffer-dam was constructed 
and filled with lard. This had 
the effect of making the hold 
fairly water-tight, and with 
the continuous use of hand- 
pumps the water was kept 
down. Nothing further hap- 
pened for two days, except that 
the infantry were taken off 
their barge in small tugs, and 
they too disappeared in the 
direction of Archangel and 
home, ‘N.T. 252” was left alone 
onthebar. About eight o’clock 
in the evening a voice was 
heard coming from a tug which 
had approached, informing the 
occupants of the stranded barge 
that a paddler would come 
alongside in the morning to 
pull them off. Eleven o’clock 
next morning, and there was 
no sign of a paddler. Thena 
tug appeared, but was unable 
to get alongside. More shouting 
ensued between the D.A.D.S, 
and T. and the N.T.O. on the 
tug, and after momentarily 
expecting the paddler, it ar- 
rived two hours late. It came 
slowly up-stream, but on reach- 
ing the lower end of the bar 
something went wrong, for, to 
the chagrin of the watchers, 
she turned completely round 
and then ran ashore. It after- 
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wards transpired that she had, 
at this critical juncture, suc- 
ceeded in dropping her rudder. 
So the tug went back and 
tewed the helpless paddler 
into deep water about a mile 
away. 

Towing two small boats, the 
tug reappeared alongside, or as 
near alongside the ration barge 
as possible, and the crew of 
the latter began to transfer 
all personal kit inte the two 
rowing - boats, thence to the 
N.T.O.’s tug, thence to the 
paddler. Unfortunately the 
wind had increased mightily, 
and it was raining hard. The 
weather dismayed the Russian 
owners of the rowing - boats, 
for, after making one journey, 
they vanished entirely. This 
happened at the same time as 
the N.T.O.’s tug was blown on 
to the sandbank, so that 
further operations were im- 
possible. 

The morning of September 
the 20th dawned. The barge 
was still fast aground, and the 
gale and rain continued. Not 
a sign of life was visible on 
river or land, till at dusk a 
small boy was observed light- 
ing the navigation lamps on 
the river. His attention was 
attracted by means of rifle- 
shots, and he was ordered, 
under pain ef death, to pro- 
duce all available boats from 
the surrounding villages at 
dawn the following morning. 
Dawn arrived, with an increase 
in the velocity of the wind and 
the intensity of the rain. There 
was no sign of a boat, but 
about eight o’clock the weather 
cleared and four small rowing- 
boats arrived. The transfer- 
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ence of personal kit then 
recommenced in real earnest. 
This was a most tedious 
business, as the boats could 
only take a small load, and 
the journey comprised a trip 
to the island, the man-handling 
of the stores across the island, 
and thenee across another 
stretch of river to where the 
paddler was lying. At last 
this loading of stores was 
over, 

But the wretched occupants 
of the paddler were still unable 
to move, for although they 
could steam they could not 
steer, and the N.T.O.’s tug, 
which might have given them 
assistance, was still hard 
aground. So they waited. A 
few hours later another tug 
proceeding up-river appeared, 
and on being hailed informed 
the stranded party that it 
would be returning in an hour 
and would then tow the paddler 
down stream. The Russian 
idea of an hour may be a day, 
or two days, or a week, In 
order to ensure its return a 
boarding party escorted the 
newly-found vessel te its des- 
tination and brought it back 
well within the hour. The 
tow-rope was fixed and the 
journey resumed, 

Ten versts farther another 
tug, of stronger type, was 
encountered and a change was 
made. All went well after 
the change for a few hours 
till the main steam-pipe of the 
new vessel burst. There were 
no casualties. The position 
now was that one vessel could 
steam but could not steer, and 
the other vessel could steer 
but could not steam, So the 
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crews lashed the two ships 
together and they went as 
one. 

On arrival at Ust Pinega, 
the N.T.O. appeared, and in- 
sisted on placing the skipper 
of the steamless tug under 
arrest for dereliction of duty. 
But after much argument he 
was convinced that it was 
necessary to proceed to Arch- 
angel for repairs, and the 
skipper’s presence was ab- 
solutely essential if that town 
was ever going to be reached. 
With the addition of another 
tug containing some eighty 
Bolshevik prisoners, the con- 
voy eventually arrived at the 
base, after having been the 
complete rearguard to the 
Dvina force, I should like 
te have had Comrade Gid- 
rassow’s description of this 
action of the department of 
supplies, for he would have 
undeubtedly laid stress on 
the incident I am about to 
relate, which occurred while 


the “N.T. 252” was aground. 


All supplies had been handed 
over to the Russians, less a 
small amount of rum, which 
the D.A.D.S. and T. had been 
instructed to destroy if unable 
to carry it away. In pursu- 
ance of his instructions, the 
Major was busy breaking the 
bottles on the side of the 
barge, and allowing the con- 
tents te fall into the river. 
Hearing yells of delight from 
below, he glanced over, to 
behold two natives in a small 
boat, catching the contents of 
the bottles in their mouths. 
The fact of broken glass 
descending with the spirit 
failed to deter them. 
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The actual departure from 
North Russia was delayed till 
the 27th of September by 
the necessity of despatehing 
civilians and refugees from 
Archangel. To protect this 
embarkation another tempo- 
rary outpost line was censti- 
tuted about twenty miles from 
the port, the infantry being 
supported by two menitors 
which had re-armed at Arch- 
angel. Finally we did embark, 
firstly on river steamers and 
then on to the transports 
lying in the White Sea, while 
the guns of H.M.S.. Foz, 
trained on Archangel, effeo- 
tively awed any Bolsheviks 
who might have desired a 
parting shot at the British, 
And so we came home across 
the grey seas and into the 
haven of Drake’s Devon, 


As I wrote down these last 
words, the newsboys were shout- 
ing of the fall of Archangel into 
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the hands of the Bolsheviks. 
To the God of all the Russias I 
winged a silent prayer for the 
brave men who had fought 
with us. I hope they escaped 
on the iee-breaker. There 
were not many great Rus- 
sians. But Posinykoff, the 
shipbuilder, and Kissilof, the 
scout, were two of the most 
courageous and simple men 
that ever fought for a righteous 
cause. 

And it was a righteous cause 
—to fight for Russia, 

Some day we shall draw 
nearer te the great human 
heart that beats in that sad 
country. Purged by the fires 
of sacrifice, cleansed by the 
tears that have been shed, a 
great new land will arise. 

Russia is only trying to work 
out herewn destiny. She must 
arrive. Till she does, we, who 
fought for the soul of Russia 
in the days of her great tribu- 
lation, watch and pray. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


ARE THERE TWO SEXES ?—‘“‘ HIC MULIER: OR THE MAN WOMAN ”— 
THE SUFFRAGETTES OF JAMES I.’8 REIGN—THE INFECTION OF THE 
MANNISH VICE—THE COLTISH DISEASE OF THE STAGGERS— 
THE WOMEN’S ATTACK ON THE UNIVERSITIES—THE MODERN BLUE- 
STOCKING AND THE ANCIENT SWASHBUCKLER—MR ASQUITH’S 
RETURN—POLITICS AN ENLARGED MORALITY 1—THE REFORM OF 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS—TERMINABLE PEERAGES. 


IN times of political dis- 
turbance or decay it has 
been noticed that the natural 
barriers of sex have been 
broken down, When all things 
are questioned and no fair an- 
swers are forthcoming, the 
simplest facts of life are dis- 


_ puted, If, being a stiff-necked 


Tory, you are reckless enough 
to express such a simple truth 
as that there are two sexes, 
you are checked immediately. 
“How do you know that?” 
demands the controversialist. 
In vain you appeal to history 
and tradition. What are his- 
tory and tradition to the dis- 
putant who, to use his own 
phrase, is prepared to “deny 
the facts”? ‘Women are 
men,” says he, “and if they 
aren’t, they ought to be, and 
there’s an end on’t.” 

It is not quite the end of it, 
and yet, in England at any 
rate, the identity of the sexes 
has been assumed for the last 
ten years. All the duties of 
men have been thrust unthink- 
ingly upen women, and as yet 
no reprisals have been made. 
Hercules has not yet asked for 
the distaff. And nowhere have 
the women demanded what 
they call their “rights” more 
loudly than in the Universities 


of Oxford and Cambridge. 
They already enjoy all the 
privileges of education and 
examination, These privileges 
are not enough forthem. They 
insist that they shall be ad- 
mitted to full membership of 
the University, that they shall 
vote in the senate, and shall 
masquerade in male attire. 
The fact that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge were endowed to be 
the resort of men alone does 
not weigh with them. They 
do not object to lay hands 
upon what is not theirs. Nor 
have they any respect for an 
ancient tradition. Their policy 
follows their whim, and they 
care not if they provoke, for 
ne purpose and without excuse, 
a war of the sexes. 

We do not wish to argue 
here an old case which has 
been argued many times before. 
It is enough to hope that, in 
the coming controversy, the 
men will have the spirit to 
defend what is their own, that 
they will turn a deaf ear to a 
certain lady, who, presiding 
over a notorious seat of learn- 
ing, once impudently asserted 
that men are disqualified by 
their sex from taking part in 
a discussion whieh they alone 
have a right to initiate. We 
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refer to the dispute because it 
is the last act in an old drama, 
on which the curtain has always 
been rung down in disaster. 
The contest, indeed, began 
with the world, and its con- 
tinuance is a proof of woman’s 
restlessness, if not of woman’s 
wisdom. When Athens was 
threatened with extinction 
after the Peloponnesian war 
there was a desperate attempt 
made, at least upon the stage, 
to break down the barriers 
of sex. In Aristophanes’ 
comedy the ladies grow beards, 
don their husbands’ gar- 
ments, are booted after the 
Laconian fashion, and carry 
staves. It is true that Aristo- 
phanes treated the usurpers 
with a proper contempt, and 
that their aberration was as 
transitory as unsuccessful, 
And | still, in ridicule’s de- 
spite, the Man-Woman has 
emerged at intervals through 
the centuries, until in her last 
(and present) incarnation she 
would, if she could, declare 
herself independent of her 
secular enemy, and demand 
in the 


universities, as in 
politics, not equality but 
government. 


From one example you may 
learn all, and we will choose 
an illustration from the reign 
of James I., when Woman was 
more resolute than ever to 
masquerade as Man. The 
enterprise and courage of those 
who had fought England’s 
battle in the glorious reign 
of Elizabeth met with an in- 
evitable reaction; and while 
the love-lecks of Mankind in- 
clined to effeminacy, Woman- 
kind, donning the doublet and 
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hose, sought its proper revenge 
in a barbarity which should 
disconeert its rivals. Who set 
the fashion it would be hard 
to say. Maybe it was the 
adventureus Mary Frith; at 
any rate, by 1620, the fashion 
was firmly established upon 
the rock of custom, and the 
pamphleteers of the time are 
pitiless in their denunciation. 
The best and the rarest of 
all the pamphlets is ingenu- 
ously called, “Hic Mulier: or 
the Man Woman.” The name- 
less author, whose work may 
boast a reference in Burton’s 
Anatomy, writes with energy 
and spirit, and his subject 
incites him to an eloquent 
vituperation. His title-page, 
composed after the scrupulous 
habit of the time, already 
forces the note, ‘‘Hio Mulier: 
or the Man Woman,” thus it 
runs, “being a medicine to 
cure the Coltish Disease of the 
Staggers in the Masculine- 
Feminines of our Times Ex- 
prest in a brief Declamation.” 
There follows an epigraph, 
characteristic in its inaccuracy: 
Non omnes possumus omnes, and. 
by way of a motto the words: 
‘“‘ Mistris, will you be trim’d or 
truss'd?” The pamphlet falls 
not an inch below the promise 
of the title-page, and it is of 
especial interest just now, be- 
cause it shows what form and 
shape the unrest of women 
assumed three centuries ago. 
It is an heroic mixture of 
redundancy and epigram, of 
scholarship and ignorance; the 
author attacks his thesis with 
the fearlessness born of a good 
eause, and with the picturesque 
sense that belonged to an age 
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when prose and oontroversy 
were not yet heavy with years. 
If you deplore his seurrility, 
you remember that it was the 
habit of his time to prefer a 
bludgeon to arapier. At the 
outset he declares that since 
the days of Adam women were 
never so masculine, and though 
the Man-Woman has always 
been a figure of imagination, 
it is possible that the seven- 
teenth century shares with our 
own age the oredit of producing 
the sturdiest warriors against 
the convention of sex. But 
while to-day the women would 
make an onslaught upon the 
domain of intellect, in 1620 
they were agog to imitate no 
more than the carriage and 
costume of their unconscious 
rivals, Then they would have 
changed “the modest attire of 
the comely hood, cowl, coif, 
handsome dress or kerchief to 
the cloudy, ruffianly, broad- 
brimmed hat, and wanton 
feather, the modest upper 
parts of a concealing straight 
gown, to the leose, lascivious 
open embracement of a 
French doublet.” The elegant 
lady, in fact, harboured the 
ambition to become a swash- 
buokler, and you are confident 
that she would have rivalled 
the Roaring Girl herself, if she 
could, and drawn her sword 
upon the first offender. But 
the extravagance of her cos- 
tume was not in her chroni- 
eler’s eyes her deadliest offence. 
Incredible though it seem, she 
would, this Diana of an effemi- 
nate age, cut and clip her hair 
(‘‘the glory of a fair large 
hair’) to the despicable fashion 
of the Paritans. Worse still, 
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she would take swords for 
needles, “bawdy-jigs” for 
prayer-books, ‘‘giant-like be- 
haviours” for quiet gestures, 
and “all mimic and apish in- 
civility for womanly modesty.” 
So the pamphleteer breaks his 
butterfly upon a wheel. So he 
thunders in anger, when he 
might more happily have 
smiled away what after all 
was little else than a freak of 
fashion. 

Whence did they come, these 
bold apes of masculinity, and 
what the manner of their up- 
bringing? Did they ever know 
comeliness or modesty? ‘“ Fie, 
no,” answers their detractor, 
“they never walked in those 
paths.” They are, in truth, 
but the rags of gentry, “torn 
from better pieces for their 
foul stains,” and as their origin 
is ebscure, so, he hopes, they 
will go henee unpitied and un- 
remembered. Their deformity 
he finds barbarous, “in that it 
is exerbitant from Nature, and 
an antithesis to kind.” And 
straightway he rates them for 
their “ruffianly and uncivil” 
actions, when he might more 
justly have jibed at their wan- 
ton disguise of beauty, at their 
reckless distortion of gracious 
shape and handsome feature. 
Surely the errors of a fashion- 
able extravagance, which are 
committed with gaiety and 
freedom, and which bring dis- 
credit only upon the guilty 
ones, yield more easily to 
laughter than to declamation. 
But declamation was the habit 
ef the time, and the author 
ef “Hic Mulier”’ lashes himself 
to a fury over the gestures of 
the ladies, who were his night- 
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mare, How shall you charac- 
terise their gestures, he asks 
indignantly, which are as 
“piebald and as motly vari- 
ous” as their disguises? How, 
indeed, he answers for him- 
self, save that, like themselves, 
they are barbarous; and if 
they be not barbarous, why 
then, he insists in a noble 
peroration, “make the rude 
Scythian, the untamed Moor, 
the naked Indian, or the wild 
Irish, lords and rulers of well- 
governed cities.” 

Nor in the seventeenth cen- 
tury was this folly of mannish- 
ness merely mad; it was in- 
fectious also, and nene might 
escape thecontamination. Like 
love, it visited the cottage as 
well as the palace, and all 
women felt the poison in a 
varying degree, The greater 
the station of the victim, the 
more violent was the disease, 
since fine-feathered hats and 
velvet doublets were beyond 
the reach of the slender purse. 
But even the poorest made 
shift to disguise her sex, be- 
came apt to anger, was pur- 
suant of revenge, and held 
a restless hand ever upon a 
sword-hilt. ‘What are they 
all,’ asks the declaimer in an 
ingenieus passage, “what are 
they all more than as silver 
bells on a jackanape’s coat 
that show fair and chime 
sweet, but save not poor Jack 
from one lash of the whip 
when his knavery requires it? 
No more shall their greatness 
or wealth save them from 
one particle of disgrace which 
these monstrous disguises have 
east upon them.” 

And he who attacked “the 
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coltish disease of the staggers” 
with so bitter a pen was still 
a devout worshipper of wemen, 
and he supported his adora- 
tion with a more than doubt- 
ful theology. Man, he says, 
was formed at his first crea- 
tion of slime and_ earth, 
woman of a purer and more 
refined metal, and he would 
have wemen sensible of their 
loftier destiny. ‘You in whom 
are all the harmonies of life, 
the perfection of symmetry,” 
thus he apostrophises such as 
are loyal to their nature, ‘‘ the 
true and curious consent of 
the most fairest colours and 
the wealthy gardens which 
fill the werld with living 
plants! Do but you receive 
virtuous inmates (as what pal- 
aces are mere rich to receive 
heavenly messengers?) and you 
shall draw men’s souls unto 
you with that severe, devout, 
and holy adoration, that you 
shall never want praise, never 
love, never reverence.” Be- 
sides, this whimsical casuist 
is firmly convineed that cos- 
tume was designed and pre- 
erdained by God, that coats 
were made for our first parents 
after a divine pattern—one 
for the man and one for the 
woman, The man’s coat, says 
he, was fit for his labour, the 
woman’s fit fer her modesty; 
and he deems it a hideous 
blasphemy to lose the model 
contrived by “the great work- 
master of Heaven.” Theargu- 
ment, maybe, is unsound, but 
it is admirably intentioned ; 
and it is devised, moreover, 
with an appreciative sympathy 
that may seem lacking in the 
more spirited passages of the 
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declamation. Thus the author 
deplores with sincere indigna- 
tion the follies and disguises 
of his time, wherein no distinc- 
tion was made between the 
city and the court, wherein 
the merchant’s wife dressed 
herself up in gewgaws which 
were an extravagance in the 
wanton of Whitehall. It is 
not the splendour that affrights 
him, but the inappropriateness 
which prompts ‘such un- 
natural conceptions, that the 
whole world is net able to 
make a Democritus big enough 
to laugh at their foelish am- 
bitions.” And he concludes 
with an exhortation which not 
only resumes his displeasure, 
but advantageously displays 
the native energy of his 
style, ‘The Lacedemonians,” 
so he writes, ‘seeing that their 
children were better taught 
by examples than precept, had 
hanging in their houses in fair 
painted tables all the virtues 
and vices that were in those 
days reigning, with their re- 
wards and punishments. Oh, 
have you but in your heuses 
the fashions of all attires con- 
stantly and without change 
held and still fellowed through 
all the parts of Christendom ? 
Let them but see the modest 
Dutch, the stately Italian, the 
rich Spaniard, and the courtly 
French, with the rest, aecording 
to their climates, and they will 
blush that in a full fourth part 
of the world there cannot be 
found one piece of a eharacter, 
to compare or liken with the 
absurdity of their masculine 
invention. Nay, they shall see 
that their naked countryman, 
which had liberty with his 
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shears to cut from every nation 
ef the world one piece or pateh 
to make up his garments, yet 
amongst them all could not 
find this miscellany or mixture 
ef deformities, which only by 
those (which whilst they re- 
tained one spark of woman- 
hoed, were both leved and 
admired) is loosely, indiscreetly, 
wantonly, and unchastely in- 
vented.” Such the woman- 
question of the seventeenth 
century, and such the method 
of its diseussion. The author 
is net content to laugh folly 
out of countenance. He frowns 
when he should smile; he 
chides when ridicule would 
have been an apter weapon. 
He has weakened the force of 
his argument by a wanton ex- 
aggeration, and wins a grudg- 
ing sympathy for his enemies 
by a style which, for all its 
foree, is unsaved by humour, 
But his pamphlet is a veritable 
curiesity, and at least he re- 
minds you that though contro- 
versy may change it never 
dies, 

The odious fashion passed 
away. Would that the con- 
troversy which now disturbs 
what was once the cloistered 
serenity of our old Universities 
had as fair a chance of an 
honeurable solution! But, alas, 
not only are our opponents 
stubborn with ignorance, but 
their masculinity is far less 
amiable than the mannish ex- 
travagance which roused the 
ire of the ancient pamphleteer. 
After all, the sins of the ladies 
who in the seventeenth century 
wore plumed hats and carried 
swords, are not without a hum- 
orous attraction. They yielded 
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to a genuine vanity, not to a 
false reason, and they had no 
other aim than the adornmentof 
their person. The taste which 
persuaded them to clip and 
crop the glory of their hair 
was bad enough, but the evil 
ended with their fallen looks— 
and who would grudge a feather 
to their cap, if it were worn 
with grace and impudence? 
While they usurped the cos- 
tume and carriage of man, 
they had ne desire to oust 
him from his place or reduce 
him to serfdom. Polities were 
a8 little to their taste as learn- 
ing, and they designed no as- 
sault either on the Universities 
or the Commons. Resenting 
the effeminacy of the other sex, 
they determined to show them- 
selves the better fellows; but 
they achieved their purpose 
without the smallest  sus- 
picion of New-Womanliness, 
and they resolutely preferred 
a prompt action to a vain 
theory. You cannet imagine 
them clubbed together in a 
close sombre room, discussing 
the treatment of recalcitrant 
husbands who refused to do 
the housework; you cannot 
imagine them setting forth in 
base English and other baser 
sentiment the fabulous injustice 
of their fate. No, they hung 
a sword at their hip and 
swaggered in the Mall with- 
out a word of whining or com- 
plaint; and though their 
braggart pose shocked the 
pamphleteers of the seven- 
teenth century, we whe have 
watched the insidious policy 
of their descendants, accepting 
over and over again a “final” 
settlement, only to enlarge 
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their demands, would gladly 
give in exchange the modern 
blue-stocking fer the ancient 
swashbuckler, 

For the swashbuckler was 
frank in her admiration of an 
alien coat, and you may be 
sure she carried it with an air. 
The woman who knocks at the 
door of men’s Universities is 
also fighting fer the “right” 
(as she calls it) to wear the 
costume of a man; she would 
don the cap and gown of 
bachelorhood, and claim with 
them the freedom of college 
ceurts, and a seat at the high 
table. But, cherishing a prig- 
gish contempt for dress, she 
demands raiment designed for 
men and unbecoming her 
nether skirt, not in the proper 
spirit of the dandy, but with a 
greedy desire to filch the privi- 
leges which this raiment sym- 
bolises, She sees herself in an 
ardent fancy taking the floor 
of the Senate House, a square 
cap set sternly upon her close- 
cropped hair,a monkish gown 
thrown round the shoulders 
formed to wear a comelier 
mantle, And she claims these 
ill-fitting embellishments not 
with the frank curiosity of one 
half in love with strangeness, 
but with an imperious desire 
to grasp that which was 
endowed and intended for 
others. The world is wide, 
and our old Universities occupy 
but modest corners; yet the 
Man-Woman of to-day would 
leave vast tracts uninhabited, 
if she might lay hands upon 
the houses which centuries of 
exclusiveness have consecrated 
to man. 

The proper solution of the 
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question is that the women 
should establish a university 
of their own, which should 
have the power to grant the 
degrees which they covet. 
Thus they might obtain justice 
and avoid insanity. One 
thing is certain: if once the 
women take hold of Oxford 
and Cambridge, they will, if 
they can, presently exclude the 
men from the seats of learning 
which were established for 
them. Revolution is never 
content to attain the object 
which it set out to achieve. 
Lenin, pretending to aim at 
freedom, has attained the vilest 
tyranny ever known to man- 
kind. And women, having 
secured admission to the Uni- 
versities, will insist that they 
shall be theirs and theirs alone. 
It is said that concession is 
inevitable, because the battle 
has continued for many years. 
There could not be a worse 
argument, Many years ago 
Disraeli denounced those false 
Conservatives who preserved 
their institutions like pheas- 
ants, only to destroy them. 
And if the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge are 
weak enough to surrender 
their privileges, they will de- 
serve the extinctidn which 
will surely follow. Whither, 
then, will the men in search 
of learning betake themselves? 
They will not demand the 
policy of the open door at 
Newnham or Girton, They 
will not batter upon the sacred 
walls of Holloway College. 
Perhaps they will take refuge 
in the forgotten, disembodied 
University of Stamford, and 
defy for a while the encroach- 
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ments ef women—for a while 
only, since, wherever they go, 
those whe preach equality and 
intend exclusion will surely 
follow them. 


If anything were needed to 
prove that politicians have 
short memories, the triumphant 
return of Mr Asquith to Par- 
liament should be evidence 
enough. He came back to 
Westminster blessed by Lord 
Robert Cecil and applauded by 
Lord Chaplin. In one moment 
of success all his crimes were 
forgotten. Lord Chaplin, we 
believe, is a staunch upholder 
of the constitution, and he wel- 
comed to the national council 
the man who had passed the 
Parliament Act, and who, by 
his neglect, had involved Ire- 
land in bloodshed and civil 
rebellion. What Lord Robert 
Cecil’s epinions are none would 
venture to explain. But he 
desired, no doubt, England’s 
victory in the war, and he 
smiled approval upon the man 
who, in 1914, though he boasts 
that he knew in 1912 all about 
Germany’s warlike intention, 
contrived that England should 
be wholly unprepared. But 
the ways of politicians are 
strange, and past finding out. 
‘‘ Politics,” said Burke, “so far 
as I understand them, are only 
anenlarged morality.” Were he 
alive to-day he would be forced 
to correct his definition. No 
longer are politics and morality 
even remotely akin. Mem- 
bership of the House of Com- 
mons changes a man’s charac- 
ter in the twinkling of an eye, 
and persuades him to do and 
say things which in his days 
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of honest freedom he would 
never have dreamed of doing 
or saying. However, Mr 
Asquith, who a year ago was 
execrated by the mob, is now 
the mob’s darling —for a 
moment. We are told by his 
adulators, who believe in the 
sanctity of temporary success, 
that his presence in the House 
will turn the whole current of 
public life. In a few weeks 
Mr George will lie prostrate 
at the feet of the man whom 
he displaced, and the country 
will go to sleep again, pleas- 
antly eonvinced that nothing 
can be wrong with the State 
so long as Mr Asquith is there 
to utter sonorous platitudes 
about free trade, the hard- 
ships of Germany, and Liberal 
principles, 

Whether Tweedledum or 
Tweedledee wins in the duel 
is not a matter of great im- 
portance. But if Mr Asquith 
were to get the better of all his 
adversaries, he would find a 
hundred awkward promises 
clamouring for fulfilment. To 
say nothing of the pledges 
which, in competition with 
Labour, he gave at Paisley, 
there are many solemn under- 
takings which go back to the 
days when he was a callous 
and irresponsible Prime Min- 
ister. There is, for instance, 
“the debt of honour,” famous 
in its infamy, which has never 
been paid. When Mr Asquith, 
for reasons of his own, de- 
stroyed the constitution by 
abolishing the veto of the 
House of Lords, he acknow- 
ledged the reform of that 
House as a “debt of honour.” 
What he meant to do with 
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the House, or by what method 
he was minded to reform it, 
we do not know. It is stilla 
mystery whether er not he 
intended to restere to the 
Upper Chamber the power of 
veto, a restoration which is 
of far higher importance than 
the mere composition of the 
House. A single chamber is 
not consonant with the pre- 
servation of the monarchy, and 
in times of reckless change like 
our own, when revolution is 
freely offered as a bribe to the 
voters, a powerful Senate is 
above all things essential. The 
House of Commons declines 
daily both in morals and in- 
telligence. Our governors have 
leng ceased to ask or to think 
what is right. The interest 
of their ambition is to win 
popularity, and unless we are 
willing te see our Empire 
flung away in exchange for 
an electoral majority, we must 
insist that Mr Asquith’s debt 
of honour is paid by some- 
body. 

In the last five-and-twenty 
years the Peerage has under- 
gone a complete change. Peers 
have been made recently with 
small pretext or none at all. 
A contribution to the party 
funds has been adjudged an ex- 
cellent excuse for ennoblement. 
The Radicals especially, having 
a natural love of titles, have 
insisted upon Peerages as the 
natural reward for what they 
call political services. Mr 
George’s creations have been 
peculiarly reckless and numer- 
ous. The result is that the 
Peerage has largely ceased to 
be aristocratic. It has become 
a collection of business men 
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and lawyers, differing little 
from the House of Com- 
mons in quality er eom- 
position. The proportion of 
the Peers who have inherited 
their titles from a long line 
of ancestors to those newly 
created grows smaller year by 
year. Moreover, the Peerage 
is gradually being divorced 
from the land, and thus is 
undergoing another change. 
The Death Daties and the 
War have done their work, 
and the Peers are no longer 
what they were once — the 
fathers of the countryside, 
the proper representatives of 
the landed interest. Yet in 
the moaths of our demagogues 
all the Peers are the members 
of “an effete aristocracy.” 
The gentlemen who hold aloft 
the banner of Labour are not 
at the pains to discriminate 
between the old and the new 
creations, Their jealousy per- 
suades to include in a general 
condemnation all those who 
are honourably distinguished. 
And the truth is that the 
reform of the House of Lords 
cannot be undertaken intelli- 
gently until its modern and 
composite nature is clearly 
understood, 

When the House of Lords 
consisted of Peers of ancient 
race, there was a vast deal to 
be said in its favour. The 
hereditary principle is wise 
and sound, as it was inter- 
preted of old. It is more 
difficult to defend when it 
is increased almost daily by 
the accession of the party 
hack. It grows unwieldy and 
confused, and democratic and 
fearless though it be, it must 
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still bear the weight of pre- 
judice flung upon it by the 
angry Radicals whose increase 
has debauched it. How, then, 
shall it be reformed? <A 
friend has sent us the in- 
glorious suggestion of what 
he ealls a “terminable Peer- 
age,’ which he thinks is not 
hostile to the spirit of our 
institutions. ‘The cardinal 
principle put forward,” says 
he, “is that no Peer should 
transmit to his successor his 
actual rank in the Peerage, 
but the rank immediately be- 
low it, and such successor on 
inheriting an inferior title 
should be summoned to Parli- 
ment in right of such inferior 
title. Thus all Barons would 
become life Peers only; Vis- 
counts would be Peers for two 
lives—a Viscount in the case 
of a created Viscount, and a 
Baron for his immediate suc- 
cessor, For sufficiently great 
services a@ man would be re- 
warded with any rank up to 
and including a Dukedom, 
which would make his four 
successors Peers of the Realm 
in gradually descending rank,” 

Of course the son of a Peer 
who distinguished himself in 
the service of his country 
would be restored to his 
father’s rank, or set above it, 
a8 a just reward of his noble 
actions. Thus there would al- 
ways be an incentive to the 
eldest son of a Peer to justify 
his rank, and to take care 
that the honour done his family 
should not be withdrawn. 
Moreover, the plan would not 
be displeasing to the states- 
men of our Dominions— 
statesmen who are born out 
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of sympathy with the heredi- 
tary principle, and whose pres- 
ence in our House of Lords 
would be welcome and valu- 
able, If, then, some reform of 
the House of Lords be neces- 
sary, and we are told that it 
is; if the House, noisily in- 
sulted by Radical Ministers, is 
still increased by those Ministers 
at the rate of twenty a year, 
then the plan of diminution 
outlined above is at once 
moderate and conservative. It 
does not break with the tradi- 
tion of the past—it preserves 
something of the spirit of an- 
cient times; and it would ensure 
us presently a House of Lords 
wise enough and strong enough 
to check revolutionary legisla- 
tion, and so shaped that even 
the demagogue would hesitate 
to shout “ backwoodsmen” if 
ever his passing whim were 
thwarted. At any rate, it 
would be a far better scheme 
of reform than any hitherto 
suggested. What sort of an 
Upper House should we get 
if we permitted its members 
to be elected by the mob, to 
be chosen by County Councils, 
or sent up by the House of 
Commons to do their tyran- 
nical bidding in another place? 
The system of ‘“terminable 
Peerages” would at least 
ensure us a House of Lords 
whose opinion could not be 
purchased by the House of 
Commons, and which would do 
its work of veto and revision 
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with freedom, courage, and 
independence. 

Bat if such a House were 
to be effective, it must be pro- 
tected against insult, It must 
stand on an equality with the 
House of Commons, a rough 
body, whose insensate cam- 
paign conducted ten years 
ago against the House of 
Lords has robbed that As- 
sembly of all faith in itself 
or in its duties. It must be 
protected also against the 
lavish introduction of unde- 
sirables. The sale of honours 
to ambitious politicians must 
be sternly suppressed, and in 
future no man must be given 
a barony whose elevation is 
not generally acclaimed, From 
time to time we are assured by 
anxious Ministers that no Peer- 
age has ever been bought or 
sold. And then the next list 
of honours gives the lie to the 
rash assurance, However, 
there is as little reason why 
the House of Lords should not 
be permitted to act as hereto- 
fore as a check upon the folly 
and arrogance of the Commons, 
as that a place within its 
walls should be chaffered for 
in the market-place. And 
though we have a natural and 
well-founded distrust of 
change, we are convinced that 
if reform come to us in the 
form of terminable Peerages, 
no violence will be done to the 
safety or the spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS AND DAYS. 
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In all the wonderful British 
Saga of exploit by land and 
sea and air that ‘Blackweod’s’ 
has collected these last five 
years with an almost uncanny 
instinct for what would be 
read and reread, not only at 
home, but in countless well- 
worn copies in trench, swamp, 
desert, and bunk on every 
land and sea front, there has 
been no account ef one of the 
most Elizabethan of all the 

at and small adventures of 
the War—the fight with the 
Arabs against the Turks. Nor 
is this peculiar, for, so far as 
I know, no authoritative or 
first-hand account has yet 
appeared of that enterprise, 
save that contained in official 
despatches, supplemented by a 
series of articles in a London 
newspaper, which only supplied 
the outline and chronology of 
the campaign, and, of course, 
Mr Lowell Thomas’s lecture 
and subsequent magazine 
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article. The latter, however, 
does not claim a greater per- 
sonal knowledge of the cam- 
paign than that afforded to 
him, as a special correspondent, 
by a visit, and he was not in 
fact with the Arab forces at 
all, as he is careful to explain 
in his brilliant lecture, in the 
last stage of the campaign of 
which I am about to write. 

This stage, though less pic- 
turesque than some of Colonel 
Lawrence’s single-handed ex- 
ploits in 1916-17, was, from a 
military point of view, the 
most important of all, and 
ending, as it did, in a smash- 
ing blow at the Turks’ life-line 
of communications, materially 
contributed to the complete- 
ness of Lord Allenby’s 18-19th 
September, 1918, attack. 

That I am able, however 
unworthy my pen, to give 
an account of what occurred, 
based on diaries kept at the 
time, is due to the fact that 
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I had less responsibility than 
any of the British personnel 
with the Northern Arab Army, 
and consequently more time 
for seeing and noting the 
amazing sequence of events. 

Going sick at the end of 
1917, just at the close of 
Allenby’s first great offensive, 
I left the land of Canaan, 
after eight strenuous months’ 
campaigning, for the command 
of a depot near Cairo. There 
I spent the first three months 
of 1918, and, after a period of 
leave in England, returned to 
take up a similar post at 
Ismailia, where my duties, in 
addition to commanding a 
certain unit, included, for 
reasons a8 obscure to me then 
as they are now, the post of 
acting a8 Port Admiral. This 
comie- opera combination of 
military and maritime duties 
would in itself have made life 
delightfal at Ismailia; but also 
there was fishing, bathing, the 
pursuit of foxes, sometimes 
with hounds, but more often, I 
blush to confess, with broken 
polo-sticks and lances, and two 
days a week polo, in which no 
less a person than the redoubt- 
able auther of the ‘Geebung 
Polo Club’ took part, most 
appropriately, considering the 
nature of the game and of the 
ponies at Ismailia. 

All this was pleasant enough, 
but it was not the War, how- 
ever much the gentlemen who 
began, continued, and ended 
the campaign in Cairo, varying 
it by a short excursion on 
somebody’s staff to Mudros or 
Tenedos during Gallipoli days, 
may have theught it was. The 
brilliant author of ‘Eastern 
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Nights and Flights’ has hinted 
at the queer mentality of these 
particular embusqués, who 
made Egypt a byword during 
the War, and have, unhappily, 
to some extent given the im- 
pression at home that soldiering 
in the M.E.F. or E.E.F. was a 
soft job—the true facts being 
that real soldiering in either 
force, even in the days after 
Gallipoli and before the ad- 
vance, was as hard as it was 
anywhere, except in France, 
whilst unreal soldiering was 
more disgraceful than it was 
anywhere, even in England. 
Having always had a peculiar 
dread of being confounded with 
these gentry, I grasped eagerly 
at the chance, which occurred 
in July 1918, of being detached 
for two months from my bat- 
talion for service under “‘ Hed- 
jaz operations” in Arabia, and 
about the middle of August I 
embarked at Suez on a trawler 
for Akaba. The trawler, which 
was one of the regular ‘‘ trans- 
ports” between Suez and Ak- 
aba, provided neither eating, 
sleeping, nor cabin accommoda- 
tion for its passengers on their 
forty-eight hours’ journey. One 
took one’s rations with him, 
and if one was an officer, one’s 
servant cooked them at the 
crew's stove. Other ranks 
managed somehow, and officers 
and men spread their blankets 
and kit at night on deck any- 
where where there was room 
to stretch out. On this par- 
ticular boat, which was about 
the size ef a Thames launeh, 
there were two British officers, 
about eight British other ranks, 
and thirty Gurkhas in addition 
to freight and crew, and it was 
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the Red Sea in August. Not- 
withstanding, every one ap- 
peared quite cheerful and 
by no means uncomfortable, 
though what would have hap- 
pened had any one been seized 
with sudden illness, such as ap- 
pendicitis or dysentery, in view 
of the fact that the ship was 
innocent of dector, medical 
orderly, or drugs, I do not 
know. Apart from the pleasur- 
able anticipation of seeing the 
Arab movement in being, the 
reason why I was cheerful—and 
I fancy it applied to the others 
also—was that, for the first 
time since the war, I was on a 
ship and a sea where one could 
show lights all night on deck 
if one wished, eat when one 
liked, and sleep when one 
liked, and where there were no 
ships’ orders, no life-belts to 
wear, no alarm parades, and 
practically no danger, since 
mines and submarines were 
alike unknown in the Red Sea, 
or at any rate in that part of 
it, 

The conditions on that 
trawler epitomised the whele 
contrast of life as a soldier in 
Arabia with that prevailing 
on every other front where 
there were British troops. Of 
the elaborate safeguards for 
the physical, mental, and moral 
welfare of the British soldier 
that existed elsewhere, there 
were few, if any. No chaplain 
in all the country, only two or 
three doctors, but two “hospi- 
tals,” and they in each case 
comprised in a single tent ; ne 
Y.M.C,A. (indeed, we never 
mentioned the word “Christian” 
in Arabia, and even our hos- 
pital tent and equipment did 
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net bear the emblem of the 
Cross, so hateful to Moslems), 
and no ambulance waggon. 
But if the few score officers 
and men—British, Indian, and 
Egyptian, who were attached 
to the Arab ferces—were with- 
out the value of these different 
aids to this world and the next, 
they enjoyed the advantage of 
being without a single General 
or Staff officer in the ordinary 
sense of the word, or A.P.M or 
military policeman, and of 
never having te do guards or 
bether about Army, Corps, 
Division, or Brigade Orders, 
since, a8 Bagehot said of the 
British Constitution, “il n’ex- 
iste point.” 

To me, at any rate, with 
memories of Cape Helles as an 
infantry soldier, and who had, 
during the war, more than one 
experience of service in a unit 
within the command of the old 
picture - postcard, red - faced, 
white-haired type of General, 
eternally considering ways and 
means for bringing the modern 
amateur soldier, officer,and man 
(whom that particular type of 
old-army General hated and 
despised) up or down (accord- 
ing to how you regard it) to 
the level of Meerut in ’95 or 
Chatham in ’90, Arabia was 
gloriously suggestive of playing 
truant from school, or breaking 
every rule at bridge without 
reproof. Indeed, it was the 
wonderful schoolboy sense of 
fighting, as man, the human 
animal, should fight, untram- 
melled by the rules and regula- 
tions of his seniors who do not 
fight, in great open spaces, 
sometimes clese to his enemy, 
but always with the desert 
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around for thought and breath- 
ing space, under leaders whose 
very names wore legendary, 
almost in far-off England, for 
slsill and daring, which appealed 
to all of us, officers and men, 
who did the humbler jobs in 
Arabia. 

Think, O reader, who know 
only France or Mesopotamia or 
Salonika, of a force, all of whose 
men were combatants, all of 
whose component parts were 
under fire at some time or other, 
at whose only base (Akaba) the 
handful of officers were not only 
in almost hourly danger owing 
to the frolicsome habit of the 
lecal natives in firing off their 
rifles at any handy object, 
which was often a British tent, 
but who themselves would go 
off on mysterious and often 
perilous “stunts” for two or 
three days at a time into the 
neighbouring country, which, 
though nominally friendly to 
Prince Feisul and his allies, 
honoured that friendship fre- 
quently more in the breach 
than the observance. Think 
what @ sense of irritation it 
gaves one, when coming back 
on leave, to find no line ef com- 
munications or administrative 
services with supercilious and 
superior Staff officers, and fat, 
not over-polite N.C.O.’s, who 
one knew had never done and 
would never do an honest day’s 
soldiering under fire if they 
could help it. Moreover, one 
felt all the time that the Arab 
army were true partners in a 
game of honourable and real 
adventure, Prince Feisul, for 
example, was the true type of 
“Gentleman Adventurer” of 
old. As for Drake or Raleigh, 
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so for Prince Feisul or General 
Nuri Said, or any of the other 
leaders, capture would certainly 
have meant death, and probably 
torture as well, for they were 
titular and actual rebels. When 
I read of Prince Feisul being 
desoribed by his detractors in 
the European press, at the 
time of the Paris Conference, 
as an “adventurer,” I thought 
that, intended in disparage- 
ment, no term better fitted the 
Prince, for no man of that com- 
pany of delegates adventured 
more of his personal safety for 
patriotic reasons from 1914 to 
1918 than Prince Feisul. His 
share in smashing empires was 
taken not in White Houses or 
War Cabinets, but in the field, 
where his personal courage, 
high birth, and boundless sense 
of duty rallied thousands of 
Arabs to the cause of smashing 
the Turkish Empire. 

Arrived at Akaba, my ser- 
vant and I, having donned 
the kefia, or Arab turban, 
which all British personnel 
wore, proceeded in a Ford 
car for Abu Lisal, the head- 
quarters of the Northern Arab 
Army. The position at that 
time, the middle of August 
1918, in Arabia was broadly 
this: a Turkish Corps was 
besieged in Medina, and did 
not in effect surrender until 
after the Armistice.. From 
this place northwards the 
Hedjaz railway was hopelessly 
smashed by suecessive Arab 
raids and demolition parties 
as far as Maan, There had 
been during the summer a few 
isolated Turkish posts on this 
portion of the line, but the 
last of them, Mudawars, had 
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fallen early in August after 
an attack by a detachment of 
the Imperial Camel Corps 
specially lent to the Arab 
forces by Lord Allenby for 
the purpose. The fact that 
British troops, mounted on 
camels, could suddenly appear 
in Arabia in this fashion, hav- 
ing marched overland acress 
the Sinai Desert and hills, was 
an unpleasant surprise for the 
Turks, since it indirectly men- 
* aced their Palestine line (facing 
General Allenby), which ex- 
tended in a continuous trench 
line from the sea to the Jordan, 
and thence by a patrol, strong- 
point, and outpost line to Es 
Salt and Ammon, in the land 
of Moab, which, it will be 
remembered, Lord Allenby 
had failed to take in the 
spring of 1918, and where 
there was a Turkish Division 
or more, Beyond Es Salt and 
Ammon eastwards there was 
no protection for the Turks 
except a few posts on the Hed- 
jaz railway, and the natural 
protection of the desert, which 
stretches right away to Meso- 
potamia, The Turks, probably, 
knew acourately enough the 
strength of the small Arab 
regular army in and around 
Abu Lisal, which was mainly 
engaged in investing Maan, 
whose Turkish garrison de- 
clined to surrender, although 
communication between it and 
Ammon, by means of the Hed- 
jaz railway, had, owing to 
constant raids, virtually ceased. 
‘They knew that the Arab 
army did not possess suf- 
ficient rifles, guns, or aero- 
planes (there was a small 
British Flying detachment 
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near Akaba) to attempt to 
turn the Turkish left flank 
by attacking Ammon, and 
they never dreamt that it 
would be used, as this narra- 
tive will show it was subse- 
quently used, to attack the 
Turkish line ef communica- 
tions yet farther north behind 
Ammen; and no doubt they 
also knew that the handful 
of British armoured cars, Gur- 
khas, French Colonial gunners, 
and Egyptian Camel Corps 
with the Arabs at Abu Lisal 
and Akaba had all to be 
brought by sea from Egypt 
to Akaba, and then maintained 
over difficult roads, with 4 
transport organisation which, 
though as efficient as it could 
be under the circumstances, 
fell deplorably short of require- 
ments in animals, for the reason 
that they could not be obtained. 
But the arrival of an Imperial 
Camel Corps Column of sea- 
soned British troops overland 
from the Suez Canal, whence 
the column started, should 
have warned them of the pos- 
sible dangers to their left fiank, 
if such a column was to attack 
Es Salt and Ammon from the 
desert side simultaneously with 
an attack by Allenby’s Cavalry 
Corps (always 2 source of dread 
to the Turks, whose own cavalry 
was deplorable) from the Jor- 
dan side. Yet they took no 
precautions as a result of 
Mudawara, though it must 
have been apparent that not 
only Ammon and Es Salt, but 
the whole east flank of their 
Palestine army, were in danger. 

On the Hedjaz railway south 
of Damascus was a town and 
station, Deraa, where was a 
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Turkish supply depot and an 
aerodrome, From Deraa a 
Tarkish war-built railway 
branched westward to Nablus 
to feed the Turkish-Palestine 
line, and southwards the Hed- 
jaz railway stretched away to 
Ammon, Maan, Medina, and 
Mecca. 

When I arrived at Prince 
Feisul’s headquarters at Abu 
Lisal, all preparations were 
well forward for a scheme 
worked out between Allenby’s 
General Staff, the British ad- 
visers to the Arabs, both in 
Arabia and Cairo, Prince 
Feisul, and the latter’s Generals. 
This was no less a plan than to 
send from Abu Lisal a column 
of Arab troops on camels, plus 
a small detachment of French 
Colonial gunners, some British 
armoured cars, and a handful 
of Egyptian Camel Corps and 
Gurkhas, to do the demolition 
work, reund eastward of the 
Hedjaz railway to cut the rail- 
way north, south, and west 
(on the Nablus branch) of 
Deraa, The distance to be 
traversed was nearly 400 miles, 
mostly over desert, and the 
march would necessarily have 
to be made without communi- 
cations, The effect of the en- 
terprise would be that, if it 
was timed a day or two before 
Allenby’s projected offensive 
on the 18-19th September, and 
was successful— 

1. The Turkish supply line 
to both Ammon and the rest of 
the Palestine front would be 
broken, at any rate tempo- 
rarily. 

2. No reinforcements would 
be able to reach Palestine frem 
Damaseus and Asia Minor. 
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3. If General Allenby’s at- 
tack were successful, this triple 
break of the railway would 
greatly hamper the Turks’ 
movement on retirement, and 
might even cut them off, 
though I don’t think it was 
ever contemplated by the Staff 
with Allenby that the Arabs 
would be able to do more than 
interrupt communications for 
forty-eight hours, the Turks 
being fairly quick at repairing 
their lines, 

4, Lastly, though lees import- 
ant, it might divert » Turkish 
Division from the already 
thinly held Turkish Palestine 
line to Deraa (before Allenby’s 
attack) from a fear that the 
raid would be repeated in 
greater force, backed by a 
general rising of the Ruweilah 
tribesmen, all mounted and 
armed, and the peasants of 
the Hauran, 

It is necessary here to 
point out that the local 
Arabs were somewhat divided 
in their sympathies. The ma- 
jority supported Prince Feisul 
and the Sultan Hussein, King 
of Meces and the Arabs, whose 
representative he was, and 
probably 99 per cent sup- 
ported him in their hearts. 
But those Arabs whe lived 
near what may be called the 
Turkish sphere of influence, as 
apart from the eountry con- 
stantly raided by the Arabs, 
or where the Turkish posts 
had ceased to exist, naturally 
had to consider their interests. 
Even they helped the Arab 
movement in many ways, and 
from most tribes we received 
considerable assistance, with 
the dishonourable exception of 
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some of the Druses and certain 
of the Haurani peasants, who 
were “Mr Facing-both-ways” 
with a vengeance, equally 
ready to stab either side in 
the back. By the Arab army, 
eften here mentioned, I refer 
to Feisul’s regular army of 
Syrians and Mesopotamians, 
equipped with British kit, 
save for their kefias, and 
arms, all of whom at one time 
or other had served as unwill- 
ing conscripts in the Turkish 
army, and deserted, or been 
taken prisoners by British or 
Arabs. Service was entirely 
voluntary, and officers and 
men could resign their mili- 
tary duties at any time. The 
discipline in consequence was 
not very strong, but the esprit 
de corps was considerable, and 
the courage and endurance of 
all ranks on the march or in 
action was really remarkable. 
The regular army, which only 
numbered a few thousand 
men, had a variety of guns, 
about fifty in all, of every make 
and country of origin—Aus- 
trian Skodas, French 75's, 
German and Turkish pieces, 
but had the valuable back- 
ing of a homegeneous French 
Colonial mountain battery. Of 
aeroplanes there were none, 
except the afore - mentioned 
British detachment; whilst the 
cavalry, so-called, were just 
local Arab irregulars who 
joined in the proceedings some- 
times for a few hours, some- 
times for a few days, sometimes 
for a few weeks, There were 
no specially trained engineers, 
since most men in the force, 
even the mostignorant peasant 
Arab soldier, had learnt some- 
thing of demolitions and ex- 
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plosives in their frequent raids 
on the railway. Also, the 
Egyptian Camel Corps com- 
pany had, at the period of 
which I write, been well trained 
in a special form of demolition ; 
and in order that they might 
do their work in comparative 
peace of mind (the Egyptian, 
pace Nationalist references to 
“a brave and independent 
race,” being not naturally a 
fighter), they had a “stiffen- 
ing” of some thirty Gurkhas, 
with Lewis guns, who invari- 
ably accompanied them and 
watched for Turks whilst they 
blew up rails and bridges. 
Finally, there were the British 
light- and armoured-car de- 
tachments. For reasons some- 
what obscurely connected with 
high political considerations, 
very little mention has been 
made officially of their work ; 
but now that the most has 
been made that could be of the 
false statement that the Arab 
movement was created by us 
for our own purpose, surely 
fall testimony should be paid 
to the gallant work of the 
British officers and men, about 
sixty in all, whe worked the 
armoured cars and drove the 
light ears in Arabia. Apart 
from the numberless times 
that they were in action, often 
in places where no medical 
succour could possibly reach 
them if they were wounded, 
and where, indeed, a stomach 
wound, for example, meant 
that Kipling’s advice had 
better at once be taken— 
‘* Roll to your rifle and blow out your 
brains, 
And go to your God, like a soldier,” 
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all times the tremendous strain 
of driving over roadless country 
ander a pitiless sun, often on a 
minimum allowance of water, 
and doing it day after day for 
twelve or fourteen hours a day. 
That they did it, and vied in 
endurance with the Arabs 
themselves—in itself no mean 
feat—is only te say that they 
were British soldiers. 

I haye already said that 
when I reached Abu Lisal, on 
20th August, plans were well 
forward for the great raid on 
Deraa. This did not mean 
that the raid would necessarily 
mature, for there are many 
slips between the cup and the 
lip in Arabia, and time and 
dates are ever vague terms in 
the desert. The discussions 
between the British advisers 
and the Arab leaders were also 
somewhat seriously affected by 
an unfortunate difference of 
opinion, the arguments on both 
sides being conducted over the 
wireless between Prince Feisul 
and his father, the King. This 
difference of opinion had no 
reference to the great raid, but 
had a bearing on it, as Prince 
Feisul resigned his post as 
Generalissimo of the Northern 
Arab forces as a result of his 
father’s strictures. The fat 
was then fairly in the fire: 
Prince Feisul’s half - brother 
Zeid also wired to his father 
resigning his post with our 
force; whilst the Arab troops, 
whose ideas of discipline dif- 
fered considerably from that, 
for example, of the Guards 
Division, took sides in the 
controversy, demonstrating in 
favour of Prince Feisul. How- 
ever, L. andS, at last smoothed 
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everything down, Feisul with- 
drew his resignation, and Y., 
one of the most indefatigable 
of all our little band of British 
officers, obtained, in conjunc- 
tion with the Arab supply 
officers, sufficient camels and 
drivers to make up a hamla, 
or supply train, to Azrak—an 
oasis east of the line, where 
was to be the advance dump of | 
the column. 

Finally, on 30th August, in 
accordance with the original 
scheme, the hamla was ready, 
and started on its long march, 
and a few days later, L., Sherif 
Nasser, a relative of Prince 
Feisul, accompanied by two of 
his slaves, H., an Egyptian 
officer of rare capacity and 
considerable charm, and I, 
started out for Azrak in a Ford 
car and a Rolls-Royce tender or 
box-ear. With us went a few 
worldly belongings, rations for 
ten days,driver and spare driver 
for each car, and H.’s Egyptian 
servant (neither L. nor 1 hada 
servant, L. never, character- 
istically, having possessed one, 
and my soldier-servant being 
sick), which made a fair load 
for two cars over the roadless 
desert, especially as we carried 
stacks of petrol and spare 
tyres galore. We did the 200 
edd miles in a day and a 
quarter, reaching Azrak at 
3 P.M, on the 7th. Azrak, 
which is distant some 40 or 
50 miles eastward of Ammon, 
and about 80 miles from 
Deraa, is an oasis in the true 
sense of the word; and pro- 
ceeding eastward again from 
it one would not leave the 
desert until one reached Meso- 
potamia, I suppose, It used 
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to amuse me to gaze towards 
the east at Azrak and specu- 
late on what our comrades in 
Mesopotamia were doing, and 
if we should ever join forces 
with them. Azrak, which is 
a@ natural collecting-place for 
the drainage of the surround- 
ing desert, here mainly shingle 
and flinty ground with little 
soft sand, contains two or three 
square miles of mud flats, full 
of high tamarisk, with ocea- 
sional clumps of palms, and 
bulrushes around pools of 
pellucid water, the origin of 
which comes apparently from 
underground springs. Above 
the largest pool, en a lew 
ridge of lava rock, there are 
the ruins of a very charming 
and graceful castle, partly 
built by the Arabs some 1400 
years ago, on the site of 
an earlier Roman building, 
some of whose stones and 
pillars, variously inscribed, are 
incorporated in the present 
building. 

After 200 grilling miles 
acress the desert plains, Azrak 
looked a haven indeed from 
afar, but we were soon to 
learn otherwise. At Azrak 
we found a R.A.F’ officer and 
some mechanics, al] Austra- 
lians, who had arrived in a 
ear the previous day to await 
the arrival of two of the 
*planes from Akaba, which 
were to be stabled here, 
They informed us there were 
flies there—‘‘ some flies, too.” 
They were indeed ‘some 
flies” — huge, white, venom- 
ous camel - flies; their sting 
was almost like that of a 
wasp. At dusk they went 
to roost, but at the same 
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time a heavy desert wind 
got up with a steady Londen 
fog-like dust, which rendered 
the eating of a good plate of 
Maconachie, prepared by H.’s 
servant, almost impossible. 
As we had no shelter, the 
cars having returned, the 
only thing to de was to roll 
up in one’s blanket and cover 
one’s head. About midnight 
the wind ceased, to be re- 
placed by a cloud of mos- 
quitoes from the swamp—al- 
together a most unpleasant 
night, reminiscent of the 
worst I have ever spent in 
war or after big game. 

Next morning L. and I, 
having helped the Anzac fiying- 
men to erect their canvas 
hangar, and having nothing 
else te do until the arrival of 
the ’planes or the hamla, spent 
the morning bathing, much 
termented by the flies, and the 
afternoon in the cool, quiet, 
and blessed freedom from flies 
of the castle. I spoke just now 
of the “ruins” of the castle 
of Azrak, but in truth part of 
it might have been built yester- 
day, and not 1400 years ago. 
Without a bit of wood in it, 
even the rafters and doors are 
of stone. There is a small dis- 
used mosque in the centre of 
the courtyard, around which 
are grouped the living-rooms 
or guard-rooms, whilst there are 
plentiful Arabic inscriptions, 
and one rather pathetic broken 
altar, stating in Greek and 
Latin that a certain legion had 
occapied the fort and wor- — 
shipped the emperor there. 
Here, much more vividly than 
in Franee or England or Italy, 
one realises the tragic break- 
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down of a great empire and 
a@ great system. In _ those 
countries, other great empires 
and systems have arisen on the 
ruin of the Roman Empire. 
Here, but for the brief Arab 
Empire, there has been nothing 
but stagnation and decay since 
the Romans left. All round 
this part of Arabia are ex- 
tensive signs of the Roman 
occupation—forts, the tracings 
of roads with the foundation- 
stones still remaining, and 
evidences of a system of cul- 
tivation and enclosure far 
superior to anything of to- 
day. 

This castle of Azrak was 
once the property of an Arab 
prince, so L. informed me, 
famous for his love of hunting 
and pack of hunting-degs, pro- 
bably the loeal Selugi Grey- 
hounds, who hunt by sight 
only, and there is a lecal tra- 
dition that their spirits howl 
round the castle at nights, I 
must confess that I never 
heard them, theugh it would 
have been most appropriate 
that I, who happen to be what 
the Arabs would call “a keeper 
of hunting-dogs,” on another 
continent, should have heard 
these spirit-hounds acclaiming 
the haunts of their earthly 
existence, 

It was a rather unusually 
hot afternoon on the day in 
question, and I, as I lay on 
some freshly-cut palm boughs 
in one corner of one of the 
great, cool, stone rooms of the 
castle, L. stretehed out in an- 
other corner reading a book, 
could not help thinking what 


romance clung to these walls, 


What scenes of love and hate, 
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passion and jealousy, splendour, 
revelry, misery, decay, must 
they have seen in their long 
years of existence, Outside, 
the palm-trees rustled con- 
tinuously, with a soothing 
iteration very pleasant after 
the two previous days’ ten 
hours of fierce sunshine in a 
treeless desert ; and under one 
of them, reclining at full length 
on his carpet, spread out for 
him, lay Sherif Nasser, his two 
grizzled, old, black slaves (the 
negro slaves of a well-born 
Arab are in much the same 
privileged position as were 
those of a Virginian county 
family before the Civil War) 
at his feet, all three attired in 
costly silk robes and kefias and 
aggales (the band that secures 
the kefia or turban) of brilliant 
but well-matched colour, and 
each with a heavily-ornamented 
sword and scabbard, worn, of 
course, purely for ornament, as 
swords are worn with Court 
dress here, for the Arab’s 
weapon is a rifle,and in these 
days the most modern rifle at 
that. Their costume alone 
would cause people to turn 
their heads in the unreal East 
of Cairo or Port Said, where 
most native dresses have one or 
more European touches—boots, 
for example—but here it was 
as natural as a red coat in 
Leicestershire, But for his rifle 
and ammunition, there is no- 
thing about an Arabian Arab 
fashioned otherwise than after 
the custom of 1000 or 2000 or 
even 3000 years ago. Their 
cottonclothes,though thecotton 
may be made in Lancashire, are 
as were those of their forefathers 
in Biblical times; and it always 
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amuses me to think that a 
judge’s robes, or a clergyman’s 
cassock, are merely the Arabian 
everyday dress transplanted to 
Kogland—for good reasons 
originally, since they took the 
place of more primitive gar- 
ments when England was net 
civilised but Arabia was. True, 
they had been altered in transit 
across Europe, but their place 
of origin was the cradle of man 
—Arabia, Palestine, and the 
Middle East. 

If romance clung to the 
walls of Azrak, dramatic 
possibilities attached to our 
own position. Here were we, 
four British and one Egyptian 
officer, and eight British other 
ranks, comprising the air 
mechanics and the drivers and 
crew of an armoured car and 
Ford tender, which arrived 
that morning. In: addition, 
there were the Sherif Nasser 
and his two slaves, and H.’s 
Egyptian servant. Our near- 
est help in the case of attack 
would be from the escort to 
the hamla, still a score or 
two of miles away, and small 
in numbers at that. Forty 
miles away, and between us 
and the nearest British post 
in the Jordan Valley, were a 
division and a half of Turks at 
Ammon. Azrak was comprised 
in the area of their aeroplane 
patrol (it had indeed been 
bombed during the previous 
winter, when L. was there), 
and in view of the possibilities 
of an attack from a British or 
Arab mobile column, already 
referred to, on their left flank 
at Ammon, it would seem a 
natural thing to scout the 
only watering - place from 
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which an attack could be made. 
Our canvas tent, erected to 
hold the two machines, which 
arrived a day or two later, 
would in any case disclose that 
there was something unusual 
here. Yet, as good luek would 
have it—and our luck through- 
out the whole “show” was 
amazing—the only Turkish 
*plane which came during our 
week’s stay at Azrak made a 
perfunctory circle of the oasis 
at great height, seeing noth- 
ing, and returned no doubt to 
report at Ammon, “Nothing 
unusual,” Thus did a young 
officer’s slackness help in the 
subsequent downfall of a whele 
Turkish army. For if we 
had been discovered there, it 
is almost certain we should 
never have reached Deraa, the 
line would not have been cut, 
and after Allenby’s great at- 
tack much more of the Turkish 
army would have escaped 
northwards, to join eventually, 
perhaps, Mustapha Kemal in 
Kurdistan, 

In addition to ourselves, 
there were a few miserably 
poor Bedouin Arab families in 
and around Azrak, of a lew 
type of intelligence, and it 
seemed to me that there 
was a danger of some of 
them telling the Turks of our 
existence at Azrak. L. always 
assured me there was none; 
and certainly, by the wonder- 
ful influence he so soon ac- 
quired over all of their race, 
he turned their rather sullen 
acquiescence in our presence 
on the day of our arrival 
inte active interest and sup- 
port before we left, whilst 
other nomad Arabs and even 
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peasants from the Hauran to and the Egyptian Camel Corps 
the North came to see L. after and Gurkhas arrived, bringing 
the first day or two, and ‘“Bivies” and other luxuries. 
brought in some cases eggs, The same day A. D. was to 
tomatoes, grapes, and melons have flown over from Allenby’s 
for our delectation. Never- G.H.Q. for a final conference, 
theless, with £H.10,000 or but, being sick, sent another 
£H.15,000 on L.’s head, there Staff officer, who had nothing 
was a risk,and I once asked to do with “Hedjaz opera- 
L. what he would de if the tions,” in his stead. Unfortu- 
Turks from Ammon sent a nately, the latter, who had 
raiding party on horses or never before been up in the 
camels by night to attack us air, had suffered severely from 
at dawn. Owing to the lie air-sickness on the way, and 
of the ground our single consequently his system was 
armoured car would be little not in a condition to stand the 
or no use against a surprise shock of being told by L,, 
attack, and apart from the when he had asked what was 
car we had no means of de- our scheme of defence at Azrak 
fence. L. replied, ‘The answer —‘ our advanced base,” as he 
is, they won't send such a professionally termed it—that 
party. They sare much too “We haven’t any; you see, 
afraid of the Arabs.” I was the Turks will never come 
never entirely convinced, and, and look for us here.” He 
until the hamla and column retired gracefully on his ’plane, 
arrived, I used to wake by escorted by another ’plane, 
instinct just before dawn,and fully convinced, I feel sure, 
steal out so as not to wake that the “whole outfit,” as 
L. or the armoured car crew Australians say, would inevit- 
(after our first night’s misery ably end in prison at Constan- 
hear the pools, we slept round tinople. On the 12th our 
the armoured car on high medico joined us, and the same 
ground some three - quarter day arrived Prince Feisul him- 
mile from the oasis), to sean self, and the main body of the 
the surrounding country for column. 
possible enemies as soon as the All was now ready, and the 
sun’s rays pierced the mist, excitement and strain were 
but they never came, becoming unbearable. That 
Very beautiful was the pale- night we had a reunion of the 
pink of the desert and dark- Britith mission over a meal 
green of Azrak, with the far- that might almost be dignified 
off outline of Gebel Druz in by the title of a mess, followed 
the background, at rise of sun, by that glorious period of 
On the 9th August nobody conversation or contemplation, 
arrived, but on the 10th our according as to whether the 
two ‘planes safely reached individual is a talker or not, 
Azrak. On the 11th J, and under the velvety sky, in an 
Ff. S. arrived by car, and Y., atmosphere neither too hot nor 
P., and 8. H. with the hamla, too cold, and with an exhilara- 
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tion reminiscent of the ozone 
of the sea in the soft breeze 
that one gets only in great 
treeless spaces on land after 
sundown. I do not think 
sufficient tribute has ever been 
paid to the desert night, 
though I personally know of 
few more pleasant things on 
earth (save in winter, when 
it is bitterly cold), In most 
warm climes the eharms of 
the temperate night after 
the fierce day are marred by 
mosquitoes and other obnoxious 
insects. Except quite close to 
water, as, for example, in the 
oasis proper at Azrak, no 
living thing, insect or animal, 
disturbs the peace of the desert 
at night. Jackals and foxes 
are found only near water or 
cultivated land, never in the 
desert proper. A  windless 
desert night has for me the 
charm of complete peace and 
calm. 

On the 13th the Egyptian 
Camel Corps and Gurkhas 
marched out with two ar- 
moured cars to attempt the 
first demolition of the railway 
south of Deraa, with instruc- 
tions to join us in two days’ 
time; and at 5 AM. on the 
14th the rest of the fight- 
ing column marched, the 
Shereefian troops on their 
camels in long picturesque 
lines of single file (which 
would cause a hostile plane 
to imagine them to be Bedouins 
on the move), followed by the 
French gunners, partly on 
camels, partly on mules, with 
the British armoured car 
sometimes in front, sometimes 
behind, and the “tenders” 
where the best ‘“‘road” was. 
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J., the Doctor, and I rode in 
one of these tenders; but I 
am not sure, in view of the 
constant steppings and sur- 
veyings of the route and the 
general strain of preceeding 
by car in a roadless and 
practically unmapped country, 
if those in a car had any 


advantage over these on 
camels. The column did nine- 
teen miles that day, and 


General Nuri, the Arab com- 
mander of the force, looked 
justifiably pleased. We halted 
in a wadi with excellent camel- 
and even mule-grazing, a great 
advantage in view of our very 
small supply of grain. On 
the 15th we marched at 5 
AM., the column swinging 
along in fine style in the 
cool of the morning. About 
10.30 J. and I, after a spin— 
glorious after the shingle of 
the desert—in our Rolls-Royce 
tender over some hard mud 
flats that we passed, came 
in touch with the Egyptian 
Camel Corps demolition party, 
and learnt that they had been 
unable to effeot their purpose 
owing to the opposition of 
® big band of local Bedouin 
Arabs, who threatened both 
to warn the Turks and attack 
the demolitionists as well, 
using the very human if self- 
ish argument, “You are too 
small to do any good, or for 
us to throw in our lot with 
you. If and when we see 
Feisul and L. it will be dif- 
ferent, They doubtless have 
an army. You are just a 
little band.”” To do these men 
justice, they kept their promise 
of telling the Turks nothing 
if the demolitionists would 
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withdraw unseen, and thus 
avoid Turkish reprisals for 
not keeping them (the Turks) 
informed of the presence of 
raiders, The rest of the jour- 
ney that day was over very 
rough and broken ground with 
numerous wadis, and a very 
trying one for the three ar- 
moured cars and seven tenders, 
In the afternoon we passed 
Um El Jimal and El Baek, 
which, uninhabited to-day, are 
the remains of Roman villages 
or forts surprisingly little al- 
tered since the Roman times. 
They are on the edge of the 
‘better country,” with fair 
grazing even in August, that 
eventually merges into the 
rich plain of the Hauran, and 
from now onwards on our 
trek the desert was definitely 
left behind. 

We caught a glimpse of the 
railway and Mafrak Station 
in the far distance, At Mafrak 
that day, M. in ene of our 
*planes brought down a Tur- 
kish ‘plane. At dusk we 
reached the Wadi El Butm, 
and from there to our halting 
place at El Umteiye was a 
dreary crawl through the semi- 
darkness over villainous ground 
for cars, which involved con- 
stant steps and removal of 
boulders. El Umteiye, another 
deserted Roman fortified village, 
contained the first rain-water 
cistern that we had eome te 
since Azrak, the mules having 
been watered the previous even- 
ing from fantassis or camel 
water-tanks, and the men from 
water-bottles, the camels of 
course not requiring water ; 
and as soon as the main body 
marched somewhat wearily in 
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about 7.30 P.M., they made 
straight for the cisterns, where 
animals and men, Arabs, 
French Colonials, Egyptians, 
and British, watered indis- 
criminately, in a way that 
would have turned the blood 
cold of a British A.D.M.S. or 
sanitary officer. Then hundreds 
of little fires were lit in all 
directions, producing in the 
bright moonlight an extra- 
ordinarily arresting effect, 
The unsentimental reader may 
ask why, considering we were 
now but fifteen miles er so 
from Deraa, our objective, fires 
er lights were allowed at all. 
The answer is that our original 
column had increased by half as 
much again, owing to its addi- 
tions of local Ruweilah Arabs 
and a sprinkling of Druses, 
both sets of tribesmen well 
mounted on true Arab herses, 
with medern rifles slung across 
their shoulders, and dressed in 
a wonderful variety of vivid- 
coloured robes— brown, blue, 
and so on— with gorgeous 
horse - trappings. To have 
asked or commanded these 
wild undisciplined warriors to 
take such military precautions 
would have been to court dis- 
aster—at best losing their 
services, at worst, perhaps, 
sending them to warn the 
Turks, You cannot monkey 
with an Arab’s customs, one 
of which is to have a fire te 
sit round at night. Though, 
from personal observation, I 
can scarcely put the fighting 
value of these troops of irreg- 
ular horse as high as seme of 
their admirers, such as L., 
with, of course, a hundred 
times greater knowledge than 
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mine, did, their moral value 
to us was considerable. From 
this period on some of them 
always marched with us, and 
their presence not only exer- 
cised a most salutary effect 
on the not too friendly vil- 
lagers of the Hauran, who 
eould have given us many un- 
pleasant stabs in the back, 
but made our force from the 
air look far more imposing 
than it was. It must have 
puzzled the Turkish and 
Boche aviators to see our 
column one day at its normal 
strength of about 900, and 
the next swelled to nearly 
2000 by the addition of 1000 
Raweilah hersemen who eame 
and melted away, and returned 
as the spirit moved them, 

To return to El Umteiye, 
L, and his fierce - looking 
bodyguard of fifty or sixty 
specially - tried Arabs en the 
fastest camels obtainable in 
all Arabia, with silver-studded 
saddles, glided in about 9.30 
P.M. Silhouetted against the 
moon as they came ever a rise, 
their appearance made the 
scene more like a Russian 
ballet than ever, whilst the 
whole colour-scheme of El 
Umteiye that night would 
have delighted Bakst. 

The morning of the next 
day, the 16th, was spent in 
conference, the upshot of which 
was the decision that General 
Nuri and the main column 
should at once continue their 
march to the main Damascus 
railway north of Deraa, whilst 
L., J., and myself, in two 
armoured oars and a tender, 
should go and cut the railway 
south of Deraa that afternoon 
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at a good bridge just north 
of where the previeus unsuc- 
cessful attempt had failed, and 
catch up the column next day. 
We knew the railway in these 
parts was held by small and 
badly-eonstructed bleckhouses, 
manned by Turkish garrison 
troops, but otherwise our in- 
formation was scanty. At 
2 P.M. we sallied forth, reaching 
the railway in about three- 
quarters of an hour, and made 
straight for a blockhouse in 
frent of us. It was garrisoned 
by seven Turkish soldiers, who 
gallantly advanced to meet us 
and lined some pathetically 
inadequate trenches. Only a 
few minutes sufficed to enable 
the armoured cars to get into 
@ pesition to enfilade them, 
when four of the Turks ran 
away into the blue, where we 
did not pursue them, as prisoners 
were a real hindrance, and the 
remainder, one of them being 
wounded, advanced tewards us 
with uplifted hands. L, having 
cut the wires, assisted by the 
armoured-car officers, then set 
to work to lay a charge 
under the bridge, which was 
close to the station on the 
north, whilst J. and I tried our 
prentice hands at the new game 
of ‘‘ planting tulips.” ‘‘Tulips” 
were little charges of explosives 
placed under the eentre of an 
iron sleeper, which, when they 
had gone off, not only bent the 
sleeper into an aro, but irre- 
mediably bent and twisted the 
rails on each side and drove a 
furrew across the bank. Thus 
twelve “tulips” meant twenty- 
four rails to be replaced. This 
particular species of explosive 
art, as well as its name, was 
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invented by the British Mission. 
On this occasion the bridge 
went up gloriously, and some 
of Js “tulips” (but, alas! 
only one of mine) exploded. 

The tender broke a spring- 
bracket in this adventure, but 
was admirably and cunningly 
repaired by one of the drivers, 
who blocked it up with scant- 
ling. In addition to their 
other qualities, G. of the 
armoured cars and his officers 
and men were “tigers” at 
keeping their cars in order 
under the most adverse circum- 
stances, and at executing run- 
ning repairs that would have 
baffied nine motor mechanics 
out of ten. 

Then, having looted what 
was worth taking in the block- 
house, we hurried back to El 
Umteiye before the Turks could 
have time to send the armoured 
train that they had in Deraa. 
Asa matter of fact, Deraa had, 
according to plan, just been 
bombed by two British flights 
from Palestine, and it was fair 
te rely on the Deraa command 
being in a somewhat disorgan- 
ised state—especially as it was 
almost their first experience of 
being thus treated. The aero- 
planes had passed over us as 
we were on our way down 
to the railway, and, as they 
ploughed steadily in regular 
formation through the steely 
blue sky, they gave one a 
curious sense of security and 
British solidity in this wild 
land that we were in, The 
message seemed to be, “You 
are all by yourselves, but ‘the 
Bull’ and his strength aren’t 
so far off.” At break of day, 
next morning, we left El 
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Umteiye, our wounded prisoner 
being considerably better as 
the result of the copious 
draughts of strong tea and 
“Black and White” which 
I had given him, against 
the advice of one of the car- 
drivers, who, in virtue of having 
dene a St John’s Ambulance 
Course ten years ago, thought 
he understood medicine, Our 
route lay over cultivated 
ground of rich loam, mostly 
barley or maize stubble, which 
made progress slow. We 
passed one village—El Taiyibe 
—where the very Anatolian 
and non-Arab-looking popula- 
tion were not very friendly, 
and impeded our progress 
through their village by clam- 
bering like monkeys over the 
cars: steps, mudguards, the 
bonnets of the cars, nothing 
came amiss to them as seats, 
and the lightness of their 
fingers surpassed those of a 
Derby Day pickpocket. They 
tried to steal ammunition out of 
the men’s bandoliers, drinking- 
cups, petrol-tins, and anything 
they could lay hands on—truly 
a very poisonous set of people. 

We reached the main body 
at about 8.30 A.M., just as the 
operation of forcing and cross- 
ing the railway north of Deraa 
wascommencing. This General 
Nuri had decided to do close 
to the hill Tel Arar, which, 
though well out of rifle-range 
of Deraa, was not too far north 
to make it impossible to reach, 
on the same day, the bridge at 
Mezerib, on the Deraa-Palestine 
branch line, which we wished to 
blow up. On the railway, near 
Tel Arar, was a Turkish sangar, 
well sand-bagged, and its occu- 
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pants, a score or so of Turks, 
gave some trouble until the 
French mountain-guns came 
into action against it and 
finally smashed it up and killed 
the remnants of the garrison. 
Much more serious was the 
waspishness of the nine Turk- 
ish ’planes in Deraa, who 
bombed and machine-gunned 
us continually as we ap- 
proached and occupied the line. 
They would empty their loads 
of bombs, and then coolly re- 
turn to Deraa, alight, and re- 
load in our sight, and then 
return, The continual crash- 
ing of what the Arabs graph- 
ically call “‘boombas” made 
the whole affair unpleasantly 
like modern warfare instead of 
the bashi-bazouk fighting that 
we understood. However, the 
bombs caused relatively few 
casualties, and the Shereefian 
regulars were wonderfully 
steady under this ordeal as 
they advanced slowly across 
the railway. The company 
who attacked the blockhouse 
especially impressed me with 
their morale. They had to 
advance over perfectly coverless 
ground, bombed and machine- 
gunned from above, and under 
fire, until our French guns 
started, from the Turks be- 
hind their sandbags; yet they 
kept excellent erder. Deraa 
possessed, apparently, only one 
long-range gun, and I do not 
think it caused us a single 
casualty. Oar own four little 
French guns, save for their 
brief pulverisation of the block- 
house, spent their time in at- 
tempting, not very successfully, 
to scare off the ’planes. 

At last the column was over 
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the line and in possession of 
the hill Tel Arar, which made 
a sortie of the Deraa garrison 
improbable. The Deraa troops 
consisted of a garrisen bat- 
talion, plus a number of men 
employed in the railway repair- 
ing-shops and ordnanee, and at 
the aerodrome, amongst whom 
were a considerable proportion 
of Boche Unterofficiers and 
N.C.0.’s, Our armoured cars 
and Ruweilsh “cavalry” made 
it inadvisable for them to leave 
the trenches with which the 
town was surrounded, whilst 
an assault by us on the town, 
apart from the fact that it 
was no part of our object, 
would have meant far heavier 
casualties than we could have 
evacuated with our limited 
medical resources. So, especi- 
ally whilst in possession of Tel 
Arar, we had little to fear 
from Deraa, except from bombs, 
but everything to fear from 
Damascus and the North, who, 
sooner or later, must hear of 
what had occurred, especially 
as ene of the Deraa ’planes had 
gone off in that direction, and 
the tremendous explosions, just 
north of Tel Arar, where the 
Egyptian Camel Corps demoli- 
tion party and their Gurkha 
allies were at work, on the line 
and a bridge, must have been 
giving warning of trouble to 
the blockhouses up the line 
north, all of whom were in tele- 
graphic communication with 
Damascus, 

As soon as we were over the 
line, a hurried conference be- 
tween the various leaders 
decided that the Arab reg- 


ulars, plus those of the 
Ruweilah “cavalry” who felt 
28 
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inclined for the adventure, and 
two of the French guns, should 
push on, accompanied by L., to 
Mezerib, whilst the Egyptian 
Camel Corps and the British 
armoured cars should hold 
Tel Arar and the high ground 
opposite on the east of the 
railway, a demolition party 
continuing to do all the 
damage possible to the line. 
Just as the conference broke 
up, one of our ’planes, a B,H.12 
from Azrak, appeared in the 
distance (the other one had 
been put hors de combat in an 
air-fight three days before), 
and promptly three of the 
Deraa ’planes rose to fight him. 
L., grasping the danger the 
airman was in, rushed to get 
the “T” landing signal from 
a neighbouring car, whilst 
every one elss, Arab, British, 
and French officers and men, 
worked feverishly at getting 
the worst of the boulders off 
the only available possible piece 
of landing-ground. Clearly it 
Was our airman’s only chance 
of life, as he had nearly finished 
his petrol, and the three Hal- 
berstadts were closing in on 
him and subjecting him to a 
raking fire, to which he re- 
sponded as well as he could, 
coming lower every minute. 
He landed without being hit, 
but in ‘‘taxying ” crashed into 
one of the few remaining 
boulders that we hadn’t re- 
moved, crumpling up his 
machine, but escaping with 
only a few scratches himself. 
His life was undoubtedly saved 
by L.’s forethought and his 
own coolness, The enemy 
*planes, after one bomb at the 
crashed machine, and a few 
vindictive spitfire tracer-bullets 
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at us as we stood round con- 
gratulating the airman, re- 
turned to Deraa, and we were 
not bothered by them again to 
any great extent that day. 

J.8., the airman, K., and I 
established ourselves on a little 
knoll north of Tel Arar, where 
we got a good view of the 
railway line, its shimmering 
telegraph - posts _ stretching 
away towards distant Damas- 
cus. On the far horizon, 
westwards, was Mezerib, and 
in the late afternoon frem it 
came the sounds of gun-fire, 
followed by the welcome roar 
of explosives and a great fire, 
evidently that of the store of 
grain and petrol which we 
knew was there. This eould 
only mean that our project 
had succeeded, and that north, 
south, and west of Deraa the 
sole lines of supply for the 
Turks’ Palestine army had 
been cut, all within the space 
of twenty-six hours, and about 
the same time before Allenby 
was due to attack at midnight 
on the 18-19th. Whatever 
happened now—and if we our- 
selves were cut off and finished 
our excursion as prisoners in 
Damascus, which seemed at 
the moment quite likely—the 
Turks would be hampered by 
the fact that at least sixty 
hours must elapse before com- 
munications could be restored, 
and hampered at a time when 
they were going to experienee 
the heaviest bombardment and 
strongest attack of the whole 
eighteen months’ Palestine 
campaign. 

Night came with no actual 
news from L. and the column, 
but about 11 P.M. a messenger 
arrived from the Arab officer 
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commanding the escort to the 
two French guns on Tei Arar, 
saying that he and the French 
gunner officer had orders to 
join the main column for an 
attack at dawn on another 
bridge, and that Mezerib 
Station, together with its 
stores, rolling-stock, and two 
lorries, had been taken and 
burnt. The message suggested 
that the armoured cars and 
tenders with J. and the rest 
of us should retire to El 
Umteiye, where the column 
would return within the next 
thirty-six hours. This, after a 
very weary time all through 
the rest of the night and most 
of the next morning, getting 
the “tenders” over the rail- 
way (moving a car at night 
over a roadless country is the 
height of unpleasantness, espe- 
cially when you never know 
when you may be attacked) 
and collecting the armoured 
cars and the Egyptian Camel 
Corps, we did, reaching El 
Umteiye at noon; our friends 
of the previous day, the hooli- 
gans of Taiyibe village, speed- 
ing our parting with several 
shots at the rearguard. 
Arrived at El Umteiye, lunch 
was the first consideration 
after a breakfastless morning, 
and we had scarcely finished 
it when information came that 
- @ train, apparently a construc- 
tion train with a repair gang, 
was stationary on the line 
south ef Deraa, close to where 
we had destroyed the bridge 
two days previously. This 
was too good an opportunity 
for our guerilla band to lose, 
and it was decided that an 
armoured car, accompanied by 
a tender with the sirman 
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and myself (the former armed 
with his aeroplane Lewis 
gun, to which he had been 
affectionately clinging since 
his crash), should make for the 
train and try and capture it. 
Our previous experience of 
the miserable half-starved 
Armenians and Syrians who 
did navvy work for the Turks 
did not lead us to believe that 
resistance would be very for- 
midable, Off we went, and as 
we got nearer, we saw the 
seven or eight men who were > 
working on the broken bridge, 
which had a scaffold on it, 
rush back to the train, seem- 
ingly in great confusion and 
alarm. Whenabont 1500 yards 
away we stopped, and it was 
decided that “the airman,” 
with his beloved gun, and I, 
should proceed on foot to a 
very good position in front, 
which seemed to be well within 
rifle-fire of the train. Mean- 
while the armoured car was 
te go round to a flank and 
machine-gun the oecupants 
from the same spot from which 
it had attacked the Turks on 
the 16th. Hardly, however, 
had the airman and I set out 
than there were some puffs of 
smoke from an innocent-look- 
ing box-truck, and a couple of 
“whizz-bangs” hurtled over 
our heads and landed unpleas- 
antly close to our tender. As 
we could obviously do nothing 
against a train with guns on 
board, we pocketed our dignity, 
boarded our car, and in com- 
pany with the armoured car 
pelted across the plain for 
home. Thanks to Messrs 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd., both cars 
accepted uncomplainingly the 
ordeal of being driven at about 
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forty miles an hour over ground 
every yard of which had enough 
water-channels and large stones 
to smash the axles and springs 
of most cars when proceeding 
at acrawl. Until out of range, 
the train’s two guns shelled us 
with very fair accuracy, but 
without a hit. It was one of 
the few occasions that brother 
Turk round Deraa way had 
reason to smile in those few 
days, and when we reached El 
Umteiye, our brother  bue- 
caneers were full of inquiries 
as to where the prisoners were, 
and how many “tulips” we 
had planted, having witnessed 
our discomfiture from afar!!! 
Sleep that night was very 
welcome after forty hours of 
excitement without it, and I 
did not wake until well after 
dawn. From the ground where 
I lay one got a fine view west- 
ward across the rolling plateau 
to the railway and beyond to 
the dim outline of the Pales- 
tinian hills, and the first sound 
that came to my ears was the 
dull “thud, thudding” of dis- 
tant gun-fire. It was much the 
same indistinct but arresting 
booming in one’s ears that I 
had heard more than once that 
summer at home in Sussex on 
leave, when there was a big 
attack in Flanders, and it was 
obviously the aftermath of 
Allenby’s attack which had 
begun some seven hours pre- 
viously. A few minutes later, 
as I lay propped on one elbow, 
drinking my morning cup of 
cocoa, and trying to solve the 
problem of doing so without 
divesting myself of my blan- 
kets, or exposing more than my 
mouth and hand to the cold of 
the morning (it was sufficiently 
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late in the season, and El 
Umteiye was sufficiently high 
up te produce bitterly cold 
nights), there came the sound 
of shelling very much nearer, 
followed by several white puffs 
of smoke over the skyline to- 
wards Deras. This woke J., 
S., and “the airman,” who, 
like me, had been sleeping the 
sleep of complete exhaustion, 
and we all scrambled up and 
hurried off to a neighbouring 
ridge, from where we could 
see the rest of the column re- 
turning, according to plan, to 
rejoin us at El Umteiye, and 
being shelled by our friends of 
the night before, the guns on 
the train. They were, how- 
ever, on our side of the line, 
and so there was not much to 
be feared. 

Presently L. and his bedy- 
guard arrived, none the worse 
for forty-eight hours’ almost 
continuous “trekking” and 
fighting. He told us that they 
had failed to destroy the big 
bridge, but had made a com- 
plete end of Mezerib, and 
smashed the line there to some 
purpose; also, they had again 
blown up the railway south of 
Deraa, thus imprisoning cur 
gun-train between two missing 
bridges, and got back with 
very few casualties. L. had 
just seen an enemy ’plane land 
near the railway, apparently 
because of engine trouble, and 
was anxious to return imme- 
diately with an armoured car 
and attack it. This he did, 
accompanied by ‘the airman,” 
whose zest for adventure had 
been by no means cooled by 
his experiences in the last 
forty-eight hours. Arrived at 
the spot, they proceeded to 
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machine-gun the’plane and its 
occupants, who, having ad- 
vantages of ground, replied 
with vigour. In the midst of 
the contest, two other enemy 
‘planes appeared in the air, 
and bombed and machine- 
gunned the car to such pur- 
pose that it was compelled to 
return after an exceedingly 
narrow escape of being blown 
to glory, one bomb bursting so 
near it that a piece of shrapnel 
went through ‘‘the airman’s” 
cap; L., too, got a small piece 
in his hand, 

After this episode, breakfast 
at El Umteiye followed, and a 
great breakfast it was, of por- 
ridge, eggs, kidneys, and 
water-melous, and what would 
be known in India as “chu- 
pattees.” All but the porridge 
were from locally purchased 
supplies, and indeed the rations 
that we had brought were 
practically exhausted, save for 
tea, sugar, and a few tins of 
milk. Y., who,as I previously 
explained, had acted as a sort 
of supply-officer-in-chief to the 
column (his exact position 
was difficult to determine, as 
indeed was every British 
officer’s, ‘“‘advice” being, so to 
speak, frequently merged into 
“executive action”), had done 
wonders in getting as many 
rations and sacks of grain up 
as he had done, in view of the 
fact that the drivers of the 
supply camels were all hired, 
and had not only never heard 
of the werds “contrel” or 
‘*discipline,” but were wholly 
ignorant of the existence of 
the eighth commandment ; but 
he could not do impossibilities, 
and it had always been real- 
ised that for a considerable 
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period we should have to live 
onthe country. Y.’s principal 
efforts had been directed to 
providing ammunition and 
petrol and tyres for the cars 
and the planes at Azrak, and 
they had succeeded admirably, 
though we never had anything 
like a big reserve of petrol. 
All ranks of the column were 
now living on the mutton, 
eggs, tomatoes, grapes, water- 
melons, and barley purchased 
locally, and the animals got 
their living by grazing eked 
out with grain. To the Arabs 
the food was good and plenti- 
ful, and the same applied 
to the Freneh gunners, who 
were mostly Algerians, and 
the Egyptians and Gurkhas. 
So far as the British 
rank and file were concerned, 
this local dietary was rather a 
pleasant ehange after bully 
and biscuits—with the excep- 
tion ef the “ chupattees.” ‘T'o 
eat flat dough-cakes, made 
without yeast or baking-pow- 
der, is all right for a time, but 
in about a week the European 
stomach begins to strike at 
such treatment, and I remem- 
ber still the real joy with which 
we saw biscuits again when we 
met the British ferces. It 
was the first time I ever 
thought British Army biscuits 
were & luxury. 

We had just finished break- 
fast on the day in question 
when an enemy ’plane appeared 
and subjected us te a rather 
bad bombing, killing some 
animals and wounding two 
Arab officers and a French 
gunner, This bombing had at 
any rate the good effect of 
causing the various units to 
spread themselves over the 
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plateau instead of all herding 
higgledy-piggledy round the 
wells, which they had done to 
save themselves extra trouble 
in drawing water. It also 
ridded us of a portion of the 
now vast multitude of camp- 
followers, pedlars, and Bedouin, 
who had come in from the 
surrounding country to do a 
little trading, learn the news, 
gossip, and generally relieve 
the tedium of existence in the 
Hauran. The gulf between the 
Englishmen and the natives, 
which even the fraternising 
qualities of the British soldier 
had not broken down in Egypt, 
was unknown here; and to the 
Haurani peasant, for example, 
with our Kefias, beards, and not 
overclean sun-tanned faces, we 
probably looked but little 
different to the rest of the 
Arabs; but, however that may 
be, every one treated us as 
friends and equals. By an 
illiterate people that excel in 
small-talk, ne chance of a 
gossip is ever missed, and not 
even my almost non-existent 
knowledge of Arabic, at any 
rate as spoken in Arabia, pre- 
vented me from being inveigled 
into long conversations with all 
kinds of people throughout the 
day. It usually started with 
a wild-looking manriding up to 
where I was sitting, dismount- 
ing, tying his horse to my bivy- 
pole, and then squatting at my 
side and asking, ‘ Lorens 
Wenoo?”? If “Lorens” was 
anywhere in the vicinity I 
direeted the visitor there, but 
if he was not, and if I could 
not pretend that he was with 
sufficient assurance, I had to 
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endure at least half an hour of 
conversation, limited on my 
side to “Yes” and “No.”? Each 
visit entailed a further inroad 
on my rapidly diminishing 
store of the admirable Keating’s 
well-known preparation, as 
well as a quarter of an hour’s 
work repitching my bivy on 
the steny soil, for the horse 
invariably pulled it down long 
before his master was ready to 
go. It was therefore with 
some pleasure that, after the 
bombing of the morning in 
question, I observed a great 
rush for the blue on the part 
of women, children, donkeys, 
sheep, and the lords of them 
all, who came streaming by us, 
“riding a finish” on their 
foam-fiecked ponies, and re- 
garding with amazement the 
phlegmatic British armoured- 
car drivers, or the equally 
unconcerned Gurkhas, busy 
cleaning their rifles, seated in 
a little circle on the ground. 
Later in the day L. left for 
Azrak to embark on an aero- 
plane, due to be sent from 
G.H.Q., E.E.F., in order to fly 
to Palestine G.H.Q., report 
what had occurred, and ask for 
aeroplane protection, and re- 
ceive further instructions, The 
Egyptian Camel Corps and 
Gurkhas trekked, as it was 
decided that they had better 
return to Akaba in order to re- 
duce the number of mouths to 
be fed, in view of the fact that 
rationing was beund to become 
® more serious preblem each 
day. The rest of the column 
stayed at El Umteiye that day, 
but about ten o’clock at night 
General Nuri, the Arab com- 
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mander, called a conference to 
decide on our future action, 
which was attended by the 
commander of the French con- 
tingent, J., Y., S., and myself, 
Nuri’s point, which I think was 
unquestionably sound, was that 
the Turks, supine as they had 
been during the last three or 
four days, were bound sooner 
or later to take some drastic 
action in view of the menace to 
their whole line of communi- 
cations that our presence in 
the neighbourhood constituted. 
This they could clearly do in 
several ways, the most obvious 
of which was to send a column 
to Azrak to cut off our line of 
retreat southwards by occupy- 
ing the only watering-place on 
the route, and at the same time 
sending troops from Nablus or 
Damascus to Deraa to attack 
us in force at El Umteiye. 
Another possible plan was to 
send troops along the railway 
northwards from Ammon and 
southwards from Deraa (sooner 
or later the railway line was 
bound to be open to traffic, as 
we could not continue to de- 
stroy it indefinitely), and 
attack El Umteiye simultane- 
ously from north and south. 
We, of course, did not know 
how the Palestine attack had 
succeeded ; but, even if the first 
objective of a twelve-mile ad- 
vance had been attained, it did 
not make our position any 
easier. The discussion was 
conducted partly in French, 
partly in English, and partly 


in Arabic; and I remember,. 


when using the first -named 
language, General Nuri made 
use of the phrase, ““Nous semmes 
en un endroit,” with some very 
apt remarks on the danger of 
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such a position from the teach- 
ings of military history. He 
further pointed out that the 
fact that we had gone forward 
te Deraa and then retired 
would be construed by the local 
inhabitants, on whom we virtu- 
ally depended for food, as a 
set-back, and that they, who 
all the time were waiting to 
see which way the cat jumped, 
might become hostile to us. 
Moreover, we should infallibly 
be bombed again next day if we 
waited at El Umteiye, and the 
morale of the column weuld 
not be improved thereby; his 
strongest point of all was that 
he had had information that a 
Turkish reconnaissance from 
Deraa might be expected at 
dawn the next morning to 
endeavour to make us disclose 
our strength. Shorn of a 
goodish proportion of the lecal 
irregulars, who had departed 
that day as it happened by 
order, and only temporarily, as 
well as of the Egyptian Camel 
Corps and Gurkhas, our force 
was far smaller than when it 
cressed the railway at Deraa, 
and a reconnaissance would 
prove to the Turks how easy it 
would be to “‘mop up” a force 
whose body was so small, but 
whose sting was so annoying 
and indeed dangerous. Up to 
date, the adventure had suc- 
ceeded beyond all reasonable 
expectation, but, after all, the 
whole scheme was a gamble 
pure and simple, and we were 
tempting Providence by re- 
maining much longer where 
we were, To do so would be 
as if a roulette-player, having 
won eight or ten times run- 
ning on red, ignored the pos- 
sibility of black ever coming 
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up again, For an hour we 
argued and discussed the 
problem in our several lan- 
guages (sometimes in two or 
three at once), and at last it 
was decided that we should 
there and then start out for 
Um El! Surab, a ruined vil- 
lage some miles south of El 
Umteiye, on the way to Azrak. 
Here we should be farther 
from Deraa, more than a day’s 
march in fact, and, provided a 
column from the latter place 
had more than a_ night’s 
march to reach us, we were 
pretty sure to have warning 
of its departure. Here also 
there was less of a land- 
mark for bombing than was 
afforded by El Umteiye, with 
its sentinel Reman fort on 
the top of a sugar-loaf hill. 
At Um El Surab there are 
the remains of a Roman 
fort and village, but it stands 
in the midst of a great plain 
fall of small wadis and de- 
pressions, and pock- marked 
with ancient and modern 
grain-pits that afford excel- 
lent ready-made funk-holes., 
Um El Surab was obviously 
@ more desirable location 
~ than El Umteiye, a landmark 
for miles around. 

So just before midnight the 
conference broke up, and an 
hour or so later the column 
commenced its midnight flit- 
ting, the Arab soldiery re- 
ceiving, with oriental fatalism, 
the information that they were 
to face their third successive 
sleepless night, and the British 
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armoured-car and other dri- 
vers accepting the prospect of 
another weary and perilous 
night - drive. over _beulder- 
strewn ground with resigna- 
tion and the expletives (when 
their officers were out of hear- 
ing) appropriate to the occa- 
sion. Marching all night 
doubtless seems a small hard- 
ship to those acoustomed to a 
European frent, but it must 
be remembered that, living as 
we were without tents and 
with only a few single-sheet 
‘“‘bivies,” the heat in such a 
climate and the flies made 
sleep almost impossible in 
the day, however weary one 
was; so a night’s march meant 
thirty-six hours at least with- 
out sleep, I have always held 
the view that the conditions 
under which we fought the 
Turk in Sinai, Palestine, and 
Arabia—with their long days 
and weeks of exposure to a 
sun, the fierceness of which 
is unnatural to an English- 
man, and the mental and 
physical strain of want of 
sleep in a climate where sleep 
is essential to repair the vital- 
ity of a white man—did some- 
thing to balance the far greater 
danger and horror of war in 
France. One had only te com- 
pare the sallow complexions, 
sun-tired eyes, and leanness 
of a leave-draft from the 
Palestine front with the well- 
favoured, rosy -cheeked men 
from France one saw on the 
Boulogne leave-boat, to realise 
the truth of this. 


(To be concluded.) 
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VIGNETTES. 


BY ELLA MACMAHON. 


IV. THE POSTMISTRESS OF BALLYBOREEN, 


THE post-office at Bally- 
boreen is not conventional, 
neither is Ballyboreen itself. 
The latter consists of a con- 
glomeration of cottages situ- 
ated reund the cross-roads in 
&® cup formed by the encircling 
hills, and bounded on the seuth 
by the winding river. The 
cottages have four white- 
washed walls and a thatched 
roof, for the hand of modernity 
and hygiene has not yet laid 
hold of Ballyboreen; and so 
your manure-heap may still, 
an’ you choose to have it so, 
form a feature in front of your 
hall door, through which your 
pig and your poultry are at 
liberty to wander in and out 
as the fancy takes them. 
There is no beauty of climbing 
creeper or blushing rose about 
the cottages of Ballyboreen, 
nor any prettiness such as the 
least picturesque of English vil- 
lages can easily furnish; but, 
on the other hand, there is a 
wondrous loveliness over it all, 
—loveliness of blue and violet 
hillside, of emerald field, of 
brown bog, of tall woods, of 
@ wide river wending its shin- 
ing way to the sea. There is 
a church which is Protestant, 
surrounded by a churchyard 
wherein Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike sleep side by side 
in a peace which polemics will 
never break. There is an old 


stone bridge with shallow 
arches of exquisite yet artless 
symmetry. There is beautiful 
air; there are bad roads. 

The post-office is housed in a 
thatehed cottage, or, to be pre- 
cise, in two adjoining cottages 
standing in a dip at one corner 
of the eross-roads, for which 
reason it bears a somewhat 
secluded air. Its presiding 
genius is Miss Kerrigan.. She 
is indeed His Majesty’s post- 
mistress, though ia truth she 
knows nothing of Majesty so 
remote and so exclusively Eng- 
lish. It is perhaps part of 
the eternal wrongness of the 
Administration which rules 
Ireland that the personal tie 
should be eliminated from the 
official government of a peo- 
ple always profoundly and 
supremely influenced by the 
personal equation. 

Miss Kerrigan is a tall 
woman with a gaunt look, 
although in point of fact she 
is rather stout. She has a 
large, flat, but fleshy face and 
a wide head. Her hair is a 
streaky grey, and she wears it 
partly gathered up into a 
bird’s-nest coil on the top of 
her head, and the remainder 
falling lankly in straight short 
locks to her shoulders and 
forming a frame for her face. 
Her eyes are the palest blue, 
with very pink-rimmed lids. 
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I confess Miss Kerrigan Ballyboreen; on the contrary, 
gives me oreeps. I have no the half-door is always wide 


foundation whatever for the 
feeling, unless it be the un- 


pleasant effect of those extra- 


ordinarily pale pink - rimmed 
eyes, with the lank frame of 
grey hair narrowing the large 
face. The official entry to 
Ballyboreen post-office further 
arouses feelings of embar- 
rassment. Why, when the 
office is situated in one of 
two adjoining cottages, the 
sole door must needs open 
into the ene in which Miss 
Kerrigan and other members 
of her family live is a mystery. 
Bat so it is. In order to get 
into the office you are obliged 
to make your way through 
Miss Kerrigan’s kitchen, which 
is very dark, being lit by a 
three-foot square window, re- 
inforeed by the flames of a turf 
fire which burns smokily on 
the open hearth, with a pot 
hanging over it, There is 
always some one eating in a 
corner, and few things are 
more embarrassing than to 
intrude upon strangers during 
a meal, despite the fact that 
public meals are favourite 
festivities of our high civilisa- 
tion. When postal business 
compels me thither, I can feel 
myself sneaking threugh that 
living-room in hot shamefaced- 
ness to the office, which is 
separated from the other by a 
half-door in the partition wall. 
The half-door has a ledge in- 
tended, doubtless, to form a 
counter, at which customers 
may stand and parley with the 
official on the other side of it. 
But one never does that in 


open, and the postmistress 
shows you inside and follows, 
there to engage you in con- 
versation. Miss Kerrigan is 
not a great talker as talkers 
go in Ireland, but she can 
speak, and to the point when 
needful. She can even become 
eloquent upon certain subjects, 
One of these is the varying 
changes in the routine of postal 
duties, for she abhors changes. 
For example, the introduction 
of the telephone into the recep- 
tion and transmission of tele- 
graphic messages is a rankling 
souree of indignation. 

“What call had they to be 
altering the old way,” she asks, 
with cold and deliberate pas- 
sion, “if it t’wasn’t to spite 
us?” 

Another and even more bitter 
diatribe is aroused by any 
mention of the National Health 
Insurance Act. 

“T declare to God!”—Miss 
Kerrigan always folds her arms 
acress her ample bosom when 
she utters this—‘‘that was 
the sin of the worrld, so it was; 
as if we hadn’t enough to do, 
an’ more than we could do, 
without that. An’ the dear 
knows ”—a thin scornful laugh 
cuts the acrid words through— 
“theres as many have died 
since that came out as ever 
died before it, and more, for 


them doctors ’Il let ye die now 


for the fun of it, when they 
wouldn’t be getting the money 
from ye.” 

This dark and dreadful in- 
sinuation awakes in me a 
mocking echo of the dulcet 
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oratory which introduced these 
“rare and refreshing fruits” 
to a sick world. 

“What doyou want?” With 
this question, Miss’ Kerrigan 
whirls round upon a small bare- 
legged child who has been 
standing upon one foot, the 
other tucked up beneath her 
faded red flannel petticoat, 
in apparently charmed con- 
templation of myself. The 
little girl gives a violent start 
and lets her second foot drop 
preeipitately to the ground. 

“Me ma wants a stamp,” is 
the reply in a voice husky 
from sudden shyness. 

“ Why couldn’t you say so 
sooner?” With morose dig- 
nity Miss Kerrigan approaches 
the grimy receptacle in which 
her books of stamps are con- 
tained. ‘Is it a penny or a 
halfpeany or a_ three - half- 
penny stamp yer ma wants?” 
she asks severely. 

“ Three- halfpenny,” is the 
still huskier reply, and the ap- 
plicant tenders sixpenee in 
silver, 

The postmistress of Bally- 
bereen pushes the required 
stamp over the table, and 
counts the coppers with 
growling hauteur. She gives 
a halfpenny too little, then 
rectifies the mistake with an 
air of exasperated patience. 

“They’re ® nuisance these 
three-halfpenny stamps,” I in- 
terpose, partly to appease her, 
and partly to relieve my own 
embarrassment. 

*‘ They’re a curse, and that’s 
God’s truth,” is Miss Kerri- 
gan’s response. “What are 
they for, in God’s name, but 
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to rob the poor and puzzle 
ye in yer change?” 

To this I have no reply 
ready. Before I can think 
of one, Miss Kerrigan’s sister 
thrusts in her head and gazes 
at me with an amiable if 
slightly vacant smile. 

Miss Kerrigan’s sister is a 
dwarf and misshapen. 

It is said in Ballyboreen that 
she’s “not right.” Legend 
affirms that three days after 
her birth her mother ‘awoke 
in her bed and saw her own 
child—may the Lord of Mercy 
preserve us!—being snatched 
out of the cradle by a fairy- 
woman, and ‘another’ left in 
its place, An’ sure, she (the 
mother) let one screech, and 
the right sense left her. They 
got the priest, and he brought 
holy water, but she never did 
a ha’porth of good, and they 
buried her that day week,” 

Supernatural talents are, in 
consequence, ascribed to Miss 
Kerrigan’s sister, and great 
care is taken to be civil to 
her. Perhaps it is owing to 
this that whén, one day, I 
take my letters to the post, 
and she interposes herself be- 
tween the slit in the front wall 
of the post-office in which you 
insert them on their way to 
regions beyond, and myself, I 
meekly await her pleasure, 

“ Not within,” she announces 


mysteriously, “not within 
there.” 
The day is hot, and I am 


tired, and bored by the inter- 
raption; nevertheless, sudden 
suspicion awakes in me. 

For weeks past, at or about 
midnight, a thin quick whistle 
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has resounded through the 
woods and round the cross- 
roads at Ballyboreen, and we 
all know, though we may not 
choose to say so openly, what it 
means. It is the call to arms, 
Sinn Fein arms, and the drill- 
ing has been going on night 
after night in flagrant de- 
fiance of the rulers of Ire- 
land. 

Conspiracy, a new conspir- 
acy, flashes before me through 
the summer haze, Arms, 
drilling, risings—nay, Rebel- 
lion once more. 1916 is not 
so far away that its details 
are forgotten. Is Ballyboreen 
post-office te be the head- 
quarters this time? Heaven 
knows, it looks innocent 
enough with the sunshine on 
its lowly whitewashed walls 
and roof of brown thatch. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that Miss Kerrigan’s aura 
envelops it with a sinister 
atmosphere. What if ? 
And if ? 

I confess to a wild impulse 
to run away, regardless of my 
plain duty or anything else. 
For my duty is quite clear— 
it is, if anything is wrong, to 
inform the authorities at once; 
but the authorities are far 
away—they generally are— 
and Miss Kerrigan is near: 
that reflection makes me long 
to run away even more 
strongly than before. Shame, 
however, goads me to try a 
desperate plunge after my 
fleeing courage. If lam worth 
my salt, I can at least make 
an attempt to discover what 
is wrong with Ballyboreen 
post-office. I wave Miss Ker- 
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rigan’s sister aside grandly, 
for even if she is “not right” 
I will not allow her to cow 
me, As I try to push my 
letters into the slit, I wonder 
if she can see how my hand 
is shaking. Whether she can 
or not, one thing is clear—the 
letters wen’t go in. i. Perhaps 
Miss Kerrigan’s sister has 
“bewitched” the box—any- 
how they fall out again at 
my feet. Steoping to pick 
them up, a horrid wave of 
sick panic goes over me, and 
I turn from heat te cold, with 
nauseating sensations. 

When I raise my head Miss 
Kerrigan herself is standing at 
her open deor looking at me. 
A minute or a century, I know 
not which, passes as we face 
one another, She is the first 
to speak, 

“Ts it the letters,” she says 
composedly, “that ye’d be after 
posting? Here”’—she stretches 
out a large hand—‘I’ll post 
them for ye. Sure, the box is 
full up.” 

The last words clear my 
brain, Ballyboreen box full 
up indeed at this time of day, 
oratany time! Suspicion gives 
way to certainty, and with it 
comes that desperation which 
nerves cowardice. I grip the 
letters more firmly. Miss 
Kerrigan may no doubt be His 
Majesty’s postmistress, but 
she is not to be trusted. As 
if she had divined my thoughts, 
she smiles, and the smile makes 
her eyes look paler and the eye- 
lids pinker than ever. 

“Come inside then and I'll 
clear the box for ye.” 

I hesitate: is it a trap? 
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Miss Kerrigan turns about it cool. “Tis easily jaded with 
and—I follow her inside, As the heat, and that’s a grand 


usual there are people—a 
couple of men—eating at the 
table in the dark corner. Are 
they ? 

“?Tis too bad,” Miss Kerri- 
gan is saying with great 
geniality, ‘‘but sure I didn’t 
think there’d be eer a one 
seeking the letter-box so early 
in the day. I do put the meat 
for the week in there to keep 


wire cage, and the dra-ft comes 
through it like a big wind.” 

Forth from the official re- 
ceptacle for the outward mails 
at Ballyboreen post-office Miss 
Kerrigan draws carefully—a 
leg of mutton... ., 


Like the man in the Sorip- 
ture, I opened the door and 
fled ! 
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THE GOLD-SEEKERBS. 


Fertilissimt sunt auri Darde. 


BY AL KHANZIR. 


WE all know that there are 
in this world certain places 
where one cannot reappear, 
after the lapse of no matter 
how many years, without run- 
ning across a friend. Among 
such places the Yacht Club 
in Bombay must assuredly 
rank high, for that eminently 
comfortable spot means to 
many Easterners, as it does 
to me, either civilisation’s 
first foretaste or her last fare- 
well, according to whether 
ours is a homeward or an 
outward journey. 

Last April I made one of 
my periodical descents on the 
Yacht Club. The war was 
over at last, home leave had 
been reopened, and I had 
found myself among the 
favoured few selected to go 
with the first batch, Mine 
had been the very ordinary 
story of a regimental officer 
throughout the war—Egypt, 
Gallipoli, Egypt again, and 
then Mesopotamia. My bat- 
talion had been selected finally 
to form part of the pest-bellum 
garrison of Assyria, and I had 
just completed the wearisome 
journey by desert, river, and 
sea from Mosul to Bombay. 

The boat from Basra had 
got in only that very morn- 
ing, and as the leave- boat 
sailed next day, I had had 
a busy time. So it was late 


when I got to the Yacht Club, 
and I found the big down- 
stairs bar-room _ already 
crowded. But most of the 
crowd were boxwalas, none 
of whom I happened te have 
met, and at first I could not 
see a single face I knew, 
However, I had not long to 
wait for the expected friend, 
and I could not have asked 
for a more welceme one; for 
I had hardly got my drink 
when the swing-doors opened, 
and in came dear old Douglas 
Rowland, Douglas is a politi- 
cal? A certain summer, a few 
years before the war, had 
found me shooting in Ladakh, 
that quaint old Western 
Tibetan kingdom, now an 
outlying province of the 
dominions of His Highness 
of Jammu and Kashmir, At 
that time Rowland had been 
in charge at Leh, the former 
Tibetan capital, in whose great 
bazaar the traders of half a 
continent forgather on their 
way to India, bringing with 
them in their pony-packs the 
brick-tea of China, and the 


‘borax and the wool, the musk 


and the turquoises of Tibet, 
the carpets of Bokara, and 
the felts of Kashgar and 
Yarkand. <A bad go of snow- 
blindness had driven me in to 
Leh —for treatment by the 
Moravian Mission doctor there 


1 The Political Department is India’s Diplomatic and Consular Service. 
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—and Rowland had taken me 
into his charming house and 
treated me like a brother. 
Bottled beer and gram -fed 
mutton in Ladakh—the mem- 
ory of them lingers still! We 
had not met since, but it did 
not take us long to find out 
that we were both bound for 
home next day, and to arrange 
to dine together. 

At dinner our knowledge of 
each other’s recent doings was 
quickly brought up to date. 

“ After that summer you 
were up shooting in Ladakh,” 
Rowland began, ‘‘I stayed on 
in Leh till the spring of ’14. 
It was a good job and suited 
me. My summers in Leh were 
lonely of course, except when 
fellows like you came up and 
stopped with me, for the only 
other white folk were the 
Moravian missionaries. But 
after all, the shooting was well 
worth it, for it is not every 
one who has his way paid by 
Government to shoot an Ovis 
ammon. Then, of course, in 
winter I went down to Kash- 
mir and lived like a Christian 
amongst my fellow-men, with 
some of the finest duck-shoot- 
ing in the world at my door— 
no, I’ve no complaints against 
Leh, 

“‘ But early in’14 they trans- 
ferred me to the Gulf, and then 
the war came, At first, of 
course, I applied repeatedly to 
be allowed to rejoin my old 
battalion, but I was, it ap- 
peared, indispensable, and as 
a matter of fact the Hun 
‘agents provocateurs’ did keep 
us quite busy. After a bit I 
was transferred to Teheran and 
thence to the South - Eastern 
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Caspian. There I have been 
sitting in splendid isolation for 
the last two years at the court 
of a Kurdish potentate called 
the Khan of Bujnurd, He’s 
nominally under the Shah, 
but as a matter of fact he 
doesn’t give two hoots for any 
one; so I felt a little lonely 
sometimes, especially when he 
commenced to discuss with me 
in a perfectly academic spirit 


the probable outcome of his 


cutting off my head. However, 
he decided against it in the 
end—I really never quite knew 
why. 

‘In normal times it would 


not have been too bad at 


Bujuurd, for there is some good 
fishing near-by—a fish very like 
the mahseer. Then, too, there 
are quite a few tigers in the 
heavy forest by the Caspian— 
sort of Teraicountry it is. No, 
not the long-haired tiger—the 
ordinary one. But as things 
were, I had to keep a very close 
eye on my Khan, to try to head 
off Pan-Turanian emissaries 
from Baku and _ Bolsheviks 
from Turkestan, so I was too 
busy for anything of that sort. 
Yes, I have just come down 
from there—a longish trek it 
is, too.” 

* Talking about those Mor- 
avians at Leh,’ I said, “I 
wonder what happened to 
them in the war? Of course 
they were Huns to a man, so I 
suppose they were interned, 
but I must say I think they 
might have been made excep- 
tions, Mind you, I hold no 
particular brief for their 
missionising, for as a matter of 
fact they probably did not 
make a convert from one year’s 
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end to another, — Buddhists 
don’t proselytise ‘readily. But 
if they did not save souls, at 
least they mended bodies: it is 
the medical side of the Mor- 
avian Mission for which the 
most stiff-necked Buddhist 
must be thankful, and many a 
sahib too, who has fallen sick 
hundreds of miles from other 
help when shooting in the 
hills. You remember old 
Weismann, and what a fine 
fellow he was? I should like 
to meet him again, for I often 
think of that story you told 
me about him—how he heard 
that poor Kenway was lying 
sick over the passes from Leh, 
and how he went to fetch him, 
and crossed the Karzong La 
twice in one day to reach him 
and bring him in! In Dec- 
ember too, wasn’t it? Over 
the Karzong twice in one day 
in mid-winter— that’s some 
going. And he saved Kenway 
that time, though he died later 
actually in Leh. But you were 
still there then, so of course 
you know all about it. Weis- 
mann must have been vexed 
that he failed to save him a 
second time.” 

“Yes, I was there all right 
when Kenway died; but Weis- 
mann could not well save him 
then, for to the best of my 
belief he was himself already 
dead.” 

‘You don’t say so—I never 
heard of that; but then, of 
course, one wouldn’t, for they 
don’t publish the death of a 
Moravian padre in the casualty 
lists. How did it happen, for 
he was hale and hearty when 
last I saw him?” 

‘‘Well, we must put Weis- 
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mann down as ‘missing, be- 
lieved killed,’ for as far as I 
know ‘there is none now alive 
who saw him die; Kenway 
probably was there, but then 
Kenway is dead too. It is a 
very queer story, and at the 
time it did not seem to me that 
any good could come of mak- 
ing public all I knew. But 
with you it is rather different 
—for you know the country, 
and you knew the men con- 
cerned—so if you care for the 
stery after dinner I'll tell it to 
you as well as I can. As a_ 
matter of fact, there is a letter, 
too, which Kenway left me; 
only yesterday I happened on 
it in my kit just out of Cox’s, 
so I’ll feteh it after dinner, as 
it is quite handy here in my 
room.” 

When dinner was finished 
we went downstairs to the 
lawn, and choosing two chairs 
by the balustrade overlooking 
the harbour, settled down with 
our cigars. Stretching out his 
legs and leaning back in his 
chair, Rowland began— 

“You knew Kenway, of 
course. Only just met him? 
Oh, well, I knew him well, He 
was a very remarkable man. 
He had been in some Highland 
regiment, but went early on 
coming into the family place 
in Dorset. While he was still 
in the Service he had been a 
bit of an archeologist and a 
great linguist too—was one of 
the very few fellews in the 
British Service with a ‘Degree 
of Honour’ in Persian. So, 
when he realised that money 
was short and that he would 
find it very hard to scrape 
along as a county magnate at 
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home, he let his place to a rich 
American and wandered about 
the world to indulge his 
archeological bent. But in his 
subaltern days he had been up 
in Kashmir on leave, and had 
got so bitten with that country 
that in after years he was 
never long away from the 
Himalaya. He would spend 
. years on end pottering about 
amongst the Buddhist inscrip- 
tions and remains of Western 
Tibet and Kashmir—a humble 
follower in the footsteps of 
Aurel Stein, I met him several 
times on his wanderings and 
liked him immensely, for he 
always struck me as a large, 
sane, self-reliant individual, 
differing from the ordinary run 
one meets, in that, though he 
had a very healthy liking for 
the flesh-pots, still he could 
deny himself for years together 
in pursuit of his hobbies. He 
was @ very keen sportsman 
too; but in this the naturalist 
always came first, and I re- 
member he was one of those 
most interested in the pro- 
posed mammal-survey of the 
Himalaya that the Duke of 
B had in view at one time. 
With all this, he was one of 
the best-read men I have ever 
met, full of all sorts of abstruse 
knowledge, especially of Asiatic 
history—which, of course, was 
@ necessary concomitant of his 
archeology. In facet, he was 
at once a man of the world, a 
savant, and a sportsman—and 
a most charming companion at 
all times. 

**It was the winter before you 
were last up in Leh, wasn’t it, 
that Weismann brought in 
Kenway over the Karzong La? 
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He had a very bad go of en- 
teric, but the Moravians pulled 
him through, and by the time 
I reached Leh that spring he 
was already convalescent. He 
had originally intended cross- 
ing the Karakorum that sum- 
mer to have a look at the ruins 
round Khotan, but after his ill- 
ness he did not feel fit enough 
to go so far afield. He had 
found a kindred spirit in Weis- 
mann, who was himself, of 
course, & recognised authority 
on all sorts of Tibetan lore,—I 
remember he had been busy for 
years on a monumental work 
which he meant to call a 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Tibeti- 
carum, or some such name, if 
it had ever been finished. 
Weismann had told Kenway a 
lot about the remains of an 
ancient monastery at Spadum 
in Zanskar, only a few marches 
from Leh across the Indus, so 
finally Kenway decided to put 
off Khotan till later and to 
spend the summer investigat- 
ing Spadum. 

“T saw nothing of Kenway 
all summer; but Weismann 
went over to spend some weeks 
with him, and on his return 
came to tell me about the 
doings at Spadum. It hap- 
pened to be a busy day, so 
I’m afraid I did not give the 
old boy the attention he de- 
served. However, I gathered 
that Kenway had roped in a 
perfect army of the local 
Zanskaris, and between them 
they had unearthed buried 
ruins of very considerable ex- 
tent and—according to Weis- 
mann—of tremendous interest. 
Kenway was still out in 
Zanskar when I went back 
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to Kashmir that autumn, and 
I understood that he intended 
wintering in Leh to arrange 
all the material he had col- 
lected at Spadum. 

‘¢‘Sure enough, next spring I 
found him still in Leh, busy 
with the arrangements for his 
deferred trip to Khotan; and, 
somewhat to my surprise, I 
heard that Weismann was to 
go with him, I helped them 
both a good deal with their 
preparations, and remember 
being struck with the extent 
of the ‘bandobast’ they were 
making. The Karakorum road 
to Turkestan is a big enough 
undertaking certainly, but 
Kenway was buying horses 
and mules wholesale and pay- 
ing faney prices for the best. 
Old Mohan Lal, the merchant 
in the Leh bazaar, was acting 
as his agent in this. You re- 
member the good old boy, of 
course? He drank himself to 
death in the winter of 713, 
I’m sorry to say, and how 
they manage now in Leh 
without him I ean’t think. 
Well, in the end they got to- 
gether as well-found a caravan 
as ever left Leh. Chiefly Zan- 
skari ponies they had bought— 
they’re much the best; and 
Kenway had got hold of old 
Mahommed Mish as caravan- 
bashi, He couldn’t have done 
better than that, for the old 
man went with Malcolmson 
through Tibet in ’96, and 
knew Central Asia like the 
palm of his hand. 

“Qne evening, just before 
they were due to start, Ken- 
way came over to dinner with 
me and brought Weismann 
with him, and after dinner 
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we settled down by the fire 
in my study. It was the last 
time I ever saw them to- 
gether, and the scene comes 
back to me very clearly: the 
dark room, with its flickering 
firelight dimly revealing Ken- 
way—solid and well-groomed 
even in his old shooting - suit 
—lying back reposefully in 
his arm-chair, in marked con- 
trast to Weismann, lean and 
cadaverous, with straggling 
brown beard, who was crouch- 
ing forward te the blaze and 
playing nervously with those 
blue glare - glasses that he 
never went without. 

“T remember telling them 
then that I expected a long 
account of their doings when 
they got back.” 

“<Ag a matter of faot,’ 
Kenway replied, ‘that is just 
what I want to talk to you 
about, Of course Central 
Asian exploration is always a 
bit of a risk; but there are 
some peculiar features about 
this trip ef ours, so, though 
it may seem rather nonsense 
to you, we both feel we are 
in for a pretty big under- 
taking accompanied by more 
than the usual danger. For 
that reason we want some- 
body to know where we have 
gone in case we don’t turn 
up again; but if you were to 
hear our plans now, in your 
official position you might feel 
obliged to put a spoke in our 
wheel. So here is a letter 
that I want to give you, but 
I’m going to ask you not to 
read it till we have been 
gone a month Do you 
agree?’ 

“¢ All right,’ I said; ‘you 
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oan give me the letter, and I 
promise not to read it for a 
month, perhaps not then, for 
as long as you don’t ask me 
to connive with you in infring- 
ing the orders of Government 
you can go anywhere you 
please as far as I’m concerned 
—to Timbuctu and back if you 
want to, But mind you take 
. Gare of yourselves all the same; 
we don’t want any regrettable 
incidents or complications.’ 

“So Kenway gave me this 
letter, and shortly after he and 
Weismann started on their 
travels. Some time during 
the summer I opened the 
letter: here it is, and this is 
what I read :— 


‘DEAR ROWLAND,—W. and 
I have gone, not to Khotan, 
but into Tibet—as you pro- 
bably suspected. But what 
will surprise you is the reason 
for our going: we have gone 
for gold. Now, do not be ina 
hurry to put us down as mere 
fatuous treasure-hunters, but 
first let me explain to yon the 
grounds on which we are 
basing our search. 

‘Now, has it ever struck you, 
I wonder, what a prominent 
place in history the gold of 
this part of the world has 
always held? Perhaps you 
have never thought about it; 
anyway the subject has always 
had a fascination for me, and 
for years I have been tabulat- 
ing in my mind odd soraps of 
evidence bearing upen it. 

‘To begin very far back— 
the Greek and Roman writers 
teem with references te the 
subject. One of the earliest 
allusions is to be found in 
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Herodotus, as you may re- 
member; and as his account 
has a very important after- 
bearing on my, story, I shall 
quote him more or less in full, 
This is what he says :— 

** Another kind ef Indians 
live in the land of Paktyika, 
away towards the North 
from the rest of the Indians; 
their manner of living is 
much the same as that of 
the Bactrians. These are 
the most warlike of all the 
Indians, and it is they 
who are sent for the 
gold. For in this ceuntry 
there is a sandy desert, and 
in this sand there are ants 
which are smaller than dogs 
but larger than foxes... . 
These ants make for them- 
selves burrows below ground, 
and in doing so throw up the 
earth as ants do with us, 
and in the same manner; 
they also look exactly like 
ours. This thrown-up sand 
contains the gold, and for 
the sake of this sand the 
Indians are sent into the 
desert... . When the In- 
dians arrive at the place 
with their leather bags, they 
fill these with sand and ride 
away as quickly as possible, 
for the ants— who have 
found out what has hap- 
pened through their sense of 
smell— are at once after 
them, and they are exceed- 
ingly swift. Thus, if the 
Indians do not gain a good 
start before the ants have 
gathered, none of them 
would escape” (Herodotus, 
lib. iii. 98-106). 

“Of course it is very gener- 
ally agreed that the “Indians ” 
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to whem Heredotus refers are 
none other than the Dards, 
Now we know that in very 
early times there was a big 
Aryan migration of Dards up 
the Indus towards Tibet, in- 
deed here in Ladakh to this 
day we find pure Dard settle- 
ments mingled with the Tibet- 
ans of the Indus valley right 
into Tibet proper, and I think 
it is almost certain that it was 
our local Dards whom Hero- 
dotus had in his mind. You 
must admit, then, that his 
story points to there having 
been plenty of gold about— 
whatever its source may have 
been, and however little you 
may be prepared to accept 
his ants. 

‘After Heredotus we find 
Magasthenes independently 
corroborating the story of our 
local gold, from information 
he himself derived when am- 
bassador in India; moreover, 
he too gives most circumstan- 
tial evidence about the gold- 
digging ants. 

‘Then again Ktesias, the 
physician, in his “Indika,” talks 
of the gold of the Upper Indus 
and Western Tibet, and though 
he does not mention the ants, 
still he tells us that gold was 
so plentiful and found in such 
a readily obtainable form, that 
the normal methods of wash- 
ing were here unnecessary, 

‘Pliny is the last classical 
authority I shall quote, and 
his reference is the more re- 
markable because he mentions 
our Dards actually by name. 
I refer to his well-known line— 

‘“Fertilissimi sunt auri Darde, 


Sete vero argenti.” 
-—Lib. vi. ¢. 19, 
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‘So, you see, in his day the 
Dards were as noted for their 
gold as the Seths—the her- 
editary bankers of India — 
still are for their connection 
with silver. 

‘Now, though the above by 
no means exhausts my list of 
classic authorities, I think 
those I have quoted are 
enough te prove my point. 
It has always puzzled me to 
know what the source of all 
this gold can have been; for 
where, to-day, is the gold- 
bearing desert of Herodotus— 
where the gold-fields of Ktesias 
—why has the glory of the 
Dards departed? I felt that 
much more was needed to ac- 
count for all these than the 
puny gold- workings on the 
Upper Indus and the Tibetan 
mines of Chokkjalung, which 
are all that remain to-day. 
Yes, something more was 
needed—and W. and I think 
that we have found out what 
that something is. 

‘The fame of our gold was 
not by any means confined 
to the times of Greeks and 
Romans,—come to later days 
and you will find that the 
traditional riches of Western 
Tibet have appealed to ad- 
venturers throughout history, 
for when the Tang Dynasty 
ruled China, in the days of 
Saxon England, the “Divine 
Khan ” heard of these riches, 
and sent out his armies in an 
effort to ebtain them. Again, 
about the time of Bannock- 
burn, Zulkadar Khan the 
Tartar and his host perished 
in the snows of the Tibetan 
passes on the same quest, 
Later, that Emperor of Delhi 
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—the exploits of whose reign 
would have put to the blush 
a Caligula or a Nero—Muham- 
mad Tughlak, heard the same 
tale of gold for the gathering, 
@ thing he was ever peculiarly 
in need of, and launched an 
army of a hundred thousand 
men, of whom not asingle soul 
survived. You remember, too, 
how some eighty years ago, 
Zorawar, the Great Captain of 
the Dogras, conquered Ladakh 
for his master Gulab Singh of 
Jammu. But afterwards, why 
did he embark on his mad 
march farther eastwards — 
into Tibet in the midst of a 
Tibetan winter — to perish 
miserably for his pains? What 
was it that befooled so tried a 
leader—what was it that lured 
all these armies to their doom ? 
Gold—nothing but the lure of 
gold for the gathering: the 
lure that has attracted men of 
all the ages, from Jason to 
Dan M‘Grew. And still the 
gold is there —somewhere — 
waiting for the finding. 
Spadum has given us our 
clue to the finding of it. 
‘For this is what we found 
at Spadum. The monastery 
is of great antiquity, and was 
no doubt founded by those 
disciples sent out by King 
Asoka to preach the Excellent 
Law, after the third great 
Buddhist Council of Patna, 
about 250 Bc. Those early 
missionaries of course were 
orthodox Buddhists of the 
Buddhism of the Dards, their 
converts, and of the monastery 
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they had founded. But about 
1000 A.D. came an invasion 
from Central Tibet that broke 
the power of the Dards and 
swept away the Yellow Robe, 
establishing in its place the 
lamaist | Buddhism of Lhassa. 
It was then that Spadum was 
destroyed, and its ruins are 
now almost as completely 
buried as are the remains of 
Nineveh, of Asshur, or of 
Taxila. Some few rock-carv- 
ings there are still visible 
above ground; but these are 
of no special interest, for the 
usual religious subjects only 
are represented —the most 
prominent being a_ typical 
earving of the Buddhas of the 
Five Kalpas seated upon Lotus 
Thrones, with the Maitreya in 
his three- pointed crown pre- 
siding as the central figure. 
‘It was not till we came to 
excavate the cells below the 
monastery that we made our 
real discoveries, for then we 
found a room which must, we 
think, have been a large hall 
of audience, the back wall of 
which is formed by the face of 
a huge boulder. As we cleared 
away the rubbish we dis- 
covered this face to be covered 
with carvings and inscriptions. 
The topmost carving to be un- 
earthed was an ordinary figure 
of Buddha seated upon a lotus ; 
but below this there first ap- 
peared a long inscription in 
Brahmi characters of about 
150 Bc, and then you can 
imagine our excitement as the 
surface yielded inch by inch 


1 "The Tibetan Buddhists adhere to the ‘ Greater Vehicle of the Law” pro- 


pounded by Kanishka’s Fourth Council. 


The Lamas are of two persuasions— 
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to our digging, disclosing even 
more unexpected carvings be- 
neath. 

‘Instead of the Garudas— 
mythological birds—or rows 
of pyramidical chaityas, which 
were the sort of things we had 
expected, we found the best 
example of an early Dard rock- 
picture I have ever seen, rep- 
resenting five men fighting for 
their lives against a swarm of 
small animals that were at- 
tacking them. Four of the 
men were depicted as defend- 
ing themselves with spears, 
whilst the fifth was making 
off with a big bag on his back. 
As for the attackers, they 
seemed to have claws some- 
thing like those of gigantic 
lobsters, and to be crawling 
out of holes in the ground; we 
were quite defeated as to what 
nature of beast they were 
meant to be. 

‘Then Weismann got busy 
deciphering that Brahmi in- 
scription. Fortunately that is 
W.’s long suit, as you know, 
so in 8 few days he had got 
the gist of the sentence, the 
end of which is somewhat 
defaced. His translation is as 
follows :— 

‘Hail !—the Jewel in the 

Lotus. Preserved by the 

Lord Buddha, the Seekers 

have returned with much 

gold. From the Three 

Lakes, for fifty days fared 

they out through the land 

where no man dwells, to- 
wards the rising sun. In 
the Mountains of the Yak’s 

Head many were slain by the 

Keepers of the Gold . . .” 

‘Now, though at first sight 
this may seem rather cryptic, 
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still it evidently referred to 
my old friends the Dard gold- 
seekers, so I need not tell you 
how excited I was to find 
myself brought into touch with 
them, as it were, first hand. 
As you will see, too, the in- 
scription gave us our clue to 
the full meaning of the rock- 
picture, for soon after, as we 
were examining it in the light 
of W.’s translation, all of a 
sudden Herodotus’s old story of 
the Indians and the ants came 
back to me, and—‘ Ants, by 
Gad!”—-I shouted to Weis- 
mann, who was so startled 
that he dropped those blue 
spectacles of his. “Ants? 
Where?” he asked, looking 
about him, ‘Why, there, on 
the rock—the gold-digging 
ants of Herodotus for a fiver. 
They’re the Keepers of the 
Gold.” ‘Lieber Gott! I be- 
lieve you are right,” said he, 
and the more we looked the 
more certain of it we became. 
‘You see, as we understood 
it, the figure of Buddha was 
a thank-offering erected by the 
gold-seekers, while the picture 
below showed the dangers they 
had faced: and if we were 
right about the ants, then, as 
you must admit, the whole 
carving is a most astonishing 
corroboration of Herodotus’s 
story. But most important 
of all, the inscription tells us 
too where his “desert” lies in 
which the gold is found. 
‘We hoth believe that we 
have solved that problem. 
The first part of it is easy: 
The “Three Lakes” are the 
Panggong Tso—that string of 
lakes extending for ninety 
miles from our border into 
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Tibet, for the Panggong is 
sometimes so called to this 
day. Thence the gold-seekers 
went fifty marches “through 
the land where no man dwells, 
towards the rising sun”— 
that, of course, must mean 
E.N.E, through the Northern 
Tibetan Chang, for the Chang 
has been uninhabited since the 
beginning of time. But the 
- mention of the “ Mountains of 
the Yak’s Head ” is the clearest 
bit of all, for I am certain that 
these must be that northern 
spur of the Kuen Lun which 
Sven Hedin on one of his 
journeys saw in the far dis- 
tance. He tells us that, 
though the La Shung Tartars 
never penetrated to these 
mountains on their wander- 
ings, still they know them as 
the “Buka Magna,” or Moun- 
tains of the Wild Yak’s Head. 
Now, in country like this, 
names never change, but are 
handed down from father to 
son throughout the ages; they 
were the same in the days of 
Fa Hian’s pilgrimage as they 
are to-day. And the Buka 
Magna are just about fifty 
marches from the Panggong 
too, Yes, I am sure we have 
got it—it was in the Buka 
Magna that the Dards found 
their gold; but for a thousand 
years the Dards have been a 
broken subject race, the secret 
of the gold has been lost, and 
their gold-seeking has become 
@ vague tradition. And since 
their day, to the best of our 
belief, not another soul has 
visited the Buka Magna. 
‘You -know what the 
Northern Tibetan Chang is 
like—from the Karakorum to 
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the Ara Tag it is a vast un- 
inhabited upland formed by 
the ridges and valleys of the 
Kuen Lun, where the bottom 
of the lowest valley is sixteen 
thousand feet above the sea, 
and the best - found. caravan 
dies off like flies frem starva- 
tion and exposure, Inhabit- 
ants there are none, save for 
the bands of wandering yak- 
hunters and gold-seekers who 
hang upon its outer fringe. 
And how many explorers have 
passed through the Northern 
Chang? Duotreuil de Rhins— 
Wellby —Sven Hedin; they 
managed to get through, but 
they about complete the list, 
and not one of them went near 
our Buka Magna. That is still 
a white spot on the map. 

‘So the Buka Magna is our 
goal, and we are both confident 
that we shall find there that 
lost Tibetan gold whose fame 
has made such a stir in history. 
Weismann pictures a greater 
Moravian Mission, endowed 
with ample funds, extending 
from Khotan to Kashgar. I 
see myself a man of means, 
living like a gentleman in the 
home of my fathers. 

‘The Indian Government, of 
course, keeps the Tibetan fron- 
tier closed against all Euro- 
peans, so I have got Chinese 
passports for both of us valid 
for Turkestan, and nominally 
we are bound for Khotan. We 
mean to start by the route 
taken by the old Forsyth Mis- 
sion to Yakub Beg at Kashgar 
—that is, we shall start north 
up the Kugrang Tsampo and 
over the Karakorum by the 
Chang Lung La, but when we 
reach the uninhabited wastes 
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of the Aksai Chin beyond, and 
no one can stop us any more, 
then we shall turn due east 
into Tibet and head for the 
Buka Magna. By our route it 
will be a march of some sixty 
days, so, starting at the begin- 
ning of May, if all goes well 
we should be back in Leh by 
October. 
Buka Magna should be ample, 
for we count on finding the 
gold in some readily obtainable 
form—probably in very rich 
alluvial deposits—and we are 
going well prepared for simple 
“placer” work. You see, it 
stands to reason that the Dards 
travelled very light, and used 
only the most _ primitive 
methods of extraction, 

‘And the ‘Keepers of the 
Gold’””—who were they? for 
that there was some malign 
influence at work against the 
gold-seekers I cannot doubt. 
Were they merely these roving 
bands of Tangut robbers, ever 
the scourge of Northern Tibet, 
er can a race of giant ants in 
truth exist there after all? 
That explanation seems beyond 
belief; and yet, why not? 
Herodotus, Megasthenes, and 
the rock-picture of Spadum— 
there must be some foundation 
for their tale. Moreover, if you 
but go into any Dard village 
to this day, they will tell you 
twenty tales of gold-digging 
ants; and folk-lore always 
stands upon a strong founda- 
tion. In that far-off empty 
land, who can tell that we may 
not find the ants of Herodotus, 
living unknown to-day as the 
okapi and the takin lived till 
yesterday, and as—some think 
—the giant sloth still lives in 
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Patagonia? After all, Pliny 
told us that Hanno of Carthage 
had found the gorilla two thou- 
sand years ago, but—till he 
was discovered again by 
Thomas Savage—how many 
of us were there that credited 
his existence? I believe that 
the local conditions on the 
steppes may well 
have evolved throughout the 
ages a giant species to prey 
upon the field-mice, the mar- 
mots, and the antelope that 
everywhere abound—a giant 
race of ants forgotten for a 
thousand years. 

‘And what a foe such an 
ant would be. Think of the 
black ant we know in India, 
with all his savagery and blind 
courage, and magnify him some 
thirty times. No animal in the 
world could stand against him. 

‘But whoever the Keepers of 
the Gold may be, or if they do 
exist, in three months’ time at 
most Weismann and I shall 
know.’” 


Rowland ceased reading. 
“That is all,” said he, ‘and I 
really did not know what to 
make of it, for it seemed the 
maddest sort of treasure-hunt, 
and Kenway was the last man 
I should ever have accused of 
madness. Old Weismann too, 
I thought he was above filthy 
luere, but then apparently he 
wanted it only to extend his 
Mission. In the end I made 
up my mind to pull their legs 
properly for them when they 
came back, and then more or 
less forgot all about them. 

“Tt must have been about 
mid-September that the treas- 
ure-hunters were recalled very 
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forcibly to my mind. One 
morning as I was sitting in 
my office in Leh I was told 
that a man had just ridden 
in with an urgent letter for 
me, I had him in at once and 
found that he was a Tibetan 
from the western end of the 
Panggong, with a letter from 
the Governor of Rudok, the 
adjoining Tibetan province. 
' I had the letter translated; 
after the usual compliments, 
the gist of it was that an 
unknown European had just 
been brought in to the 
Governer at Rudok town. 
This European had been found 
desperately ill, wandering 
alone in Northern Rudok, and 
the Governor was having him 
moved towards the Border as 
carefully as possible; but it 
was feared that he might die 
before he reached there, so I 
was asked to come out myself 
to meet the party. I could 
read between the lines that 
there was something peculiar 
in the case, and concluded that 
the local authorities were in 
mortal dread of the anger of 
the Devashang—the supreme 
council of Lhassa—in ease the 
European’s death within their 
jurisdiction should lead to 
awkward questions from the 
British Government. 

“It immediately struck me 
that Kenway or Weismann 
must be the European referred 
to, for there was no other 
party out that could possibly 
have strayed into that part 
of the werld; but if it were 
either of them, then why was 
he alone?—it looked bad. I 
decided to start at once, and 
as there was no doctor then 
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in Leh, I had to go alone. It 
took me about a week to the 
Panggong, and there a guide 
met me to take me to the sick 
man, whe had been brought to 
& point some twenty miles 
away on the south shore of 
the lake, There I found the 
usual Tibetan camp and went 
to the largest of the tents, 
which, so two or three Tibetan 
soldiers lounging outside told 
me, belonged to the Deputy- 
Governor of Rudok. At that 
moment a smooth-faced, foxy- 
looking individual of about 
thirty appeared from within— 
it was the Deputy - Governor 
himself. He ushered me into 
the tent, where, after the usual 
ceremonies, I found myself 
seated on a numdah to discuss 
the object of my mission with 
him. 

“There and then I teok an 
instinctive dislike to the 
Deputy - Governor—a sly de- 
precating ruffian, who, like the 
late Mr Kilmansegg of im- 
mortal memory, indulged to 
excess in that horrid trick of 
‘washing his hands with in- 
visible soap in imperceptible 
water ’—certainly the only use 
he ever made of either of 
those commodities. One felt 
him to be pre-eminently capable 
of that emotionless cruelty of 
the yellow man which is in- 
comprehensible to the honest 
brutality of the Caucasian. 
He rejoiced apparently in the 
name of Stag Tsang— the 
Tiger Lord—but he was alto- 
gether so excessively ‘’umble’ 
that I felt that I had known 
him since childhood—a Tibetan 
edition of Uriah Heap to the 
life, 
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“T gathered from Uriah that 
the European was in a tent 
close by. A few weeks earlier 
he had appeared—as though 
dropped from the clouds—on 
the fringe of the inhabited 
districts near the Aru Tso, 
where, by the merest chance, 
he had been picked up by one 
of those notorious robbers of 
Amdo and Nakktsong, ever a 
thorn in the flesh of authority. 
This partioular rebber — by 
name Tesshi—appears, how- 
ever, to have been heartily 
sick of his trade, for he looked 
on this find of his as a heaven- 
sent chance to make his peace 
with the powers-that-be. So 
he brought the stranger to 
Rudok as a peace - offering. 
Alas, poor simple Tesshi—he 
had reckoned without Uriah, 
and his well-laid scheme for 
reformation was to come to 
nought, for my friend dis- 
missed him with the brief 
remark, ‘His sins were very 
many, so he died next day.’ 

“This summary justice, how- 
ever, in no way helped to 
elucidate the identity of the 
stranger, who was in the last 
stages of collapse from wounds 
and exhaustion: the Tibetans 
were completely at a loss, and 
finally it was decided to send 
for me. The sick man had 
since grown steadily worse, 
and Uriah expected him to 
die at any moment, so he 
was heartily glad that I had 
appeared to relieve him of 
responsibility. 

**The Tibetans escorted me 
across to the sick man’s tent, 
a small blanket affair close by. 
Within, on a heap of numdahs 
and sheepskins, bearded, emaci- 
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ated, and incredibly filthy, lay 
the figure of a man. It was 
Kenway, but a very different 
Kenway from the man that 
Iremembered. I had to look 
many times before I was cer- 
tain of his identity, and could 
hardly bring myself to believe 
that this wild-eyed skeleton, 
coated in filth, was in reality 
the friend whom I had known. 
My entry roused him from a 
stuper, and he greeted me 
with incoherent babblings, I 
did what I could to. soothe 
him till the arrival of my 
men and baggage, and then 
carried him over te my tent: 
he weighed no more than a 
child. There we washed him 
and put him to bed. We 
feund a terrible open wound 
in his left leg; all the muscles 
of the calf had been torn away 
as though with « pair of giant 
pincers, and since had shrunk 
and atrophied. Septicemia 
was far advanced, and it was 
a wonder that he had not died 
long since. I cleaned the 
wound, and dressed it as well 
as I could with corrosive; the 
Tibetans had been applying 


compresses of fresh yak’s- 
dung to it. Kenway was 
delirious the whole time; 


obviously his only possible 
chance was complete rest, so 
there was no choice but to 
stay where we were. 
“Kenway lived for three 
days without ever once re- 
covering his reason, and dur- 
ing the whole of that time I 
hardly quitted his bedside. 
Hour after hour as he tossed 
in his delirium he talked of 
all that he had been through. 
Never shall I forget these 
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days, and the scene is graven 
on my memory. Through the 
open tent-door there showed 
@® sweep of bare grey fore- 
shore, stretching down to the 
waters of the Panggong— 
those lifeless waters, incred- 
ibly blue and bitter as brine 
—while across the lake, sheer 
and precipitous, rose the 
_ barren. brick-red hills of the 
Southern Changchenmo, Not 
& movement, save where a 
wandering dust-devil raised 
@ momentary puff of whirl- 
ing sand; not a sound from 
without, save ever and anon 
the far-off whistling ories 
of the Tibetan yak-drovers. 
Tibet, that unkind land of 
Arotic cold and blinding hail 
—no matter how she may 
have flouted us, she yet holds 
us all in thrall, all who have 
known her. One and all we 
cherish the fond hope of re- 
turning to her some day, to 
hear again the wild music of 


the snow-cock as he sweeps . 


downwards from the crag to 
greet once more the mighty 
Father of All Sheep as he 
stands at gaze upon the 
brow. 

“And, by my side, through- 
out these days, rose the dry 
husky whisper of the dying 
' man—hour after hour. Grad- 
ually, from his oft-repeated 
wanderings, I seemed to piece 
together a eoherent tale—the 


offspring of a fevered brain to- 


be believed or discarded, as you 
will. This is how it ran :— 
‘Not a living thing for the 
last three days— Weismann. 
Not an antelope—not even a 
marmot. I don’t like it—the 
whole country’s deserted... . 
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‘And these paths that we 
keep coming on—hard-beaten 
narrow paths—they must be 
game-paths—yet there isn’t 
any game.... 

‘My God! Did you hear 
that cry? Was it a horse or 
a man? Wake up! Wake 
up!—Weismann—how dam- 
nably dark it is !—and the cold ! 

‘Mahomed! Mahomed! Why 
doesn’t the fellow answer? The 
men’s tent empty and the 
horses gone? They can’t have 
left us—they can’t have! 

‘All but your horse and 
mine—it’s the end of every- 
thing.2«. 4) 

‘Look !—Weismann, look !|— 
that gravel in the shallows— 
there’s gold there—masses of 
it. We've found the gold !— 
we’ ve found the gold—but what 
use is it to us now? 

‘My God!—what’s that? 
Look, there—coming over the 
recks above you—the Keepers 
of the Gold! 

‘Run! Weismann, run !— 
back tothe horses—faster! man, 
faster !—Weismann’s down— 
they’ve got him!—God! how 
he soreams,... 

‘I must go back to him—my 
ice-axe crushes them like paper 
—faugh!—the yellow matter 
that squirts out and the sick- 
ening smell of musk !—but 
more keep crowding up—one 
has got me by the leg—his 
body’s crushed to pulp, but still 
his pincers hold... . 

‘Weismann moves no more 
—he’s dead—a black heaving 
mass of ravening tearing 
bodies! It will be my turn 
next—back to the horses !—I 
must get back—it’s my only 
chance, , 
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‘But to desert Weismann— 
the horror of it and the shame 
—but I could have done no 
good—he was dead, I swear he 
was dead—I swear it... .’ 

“Such were the oft-repeated 
ravings to which I listened ; 
and on the third day Kenway 
died. What do I make of it? 
Well, I hardly know, The 
Tibetans say that the party 
must have been lost from star- 
vation in the Chang, and that 
of course is the rational ex- 
planation—or else that they 
were set upon by Tesshi’s gang 
of robbers and wiped out, all 
save Kenway. Of course I 
reported the whole affair to 
headquarters, giving the Tib- 
etan version and my own sus- 
picions regarding Tesshi. But 
Kenway and Weismann had 
entered Tibet against the ex- 
press orders of Government ; 
so naturally that august body 
declined to take any action in 
the matter, and accepted the 
Tibetan story without question, 

“Still, somehow I feel that 
there is more behind, and that 
neither of those explanations 
satisfies me; for sometimes I 
seem to hear again that husky 
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whisper telling of unbelievable 
horrors in an unknown land 
—that whisper to which I 
listened for three leng days 
beside the Panggong Tso. And 
a scene rises before me: I see 
a barren empty land of vast 
expanses, of rolling shale-slopes 
and grey rounded hills—the 
Home of the Winds and the 
Roof of the World—rising in 
the north to a culminating 
gable of massed snows. In the 
foreground there lies a snow-fed 
stream, and an icy wind is 
blowing from the snows. Not 
a sound breaks the silence, save 
the hoarse croak of the Tibetan 
sand-grouse as he wings his 
way to water; not another 
living thing moves in the land- 
scape ; but over all there broods 
a sense of sinister expectancy. 

‘«¢ And then, all at once along 
a path I see a hurrying stream 
of squat black forms appear, 
relentless as death and hideous 
as a nightmare. It is the 
army of the Keepers going out 
on @ foray. 

“And by the stream some- 
thing white gleams in the sun- 
shine—I know it for the clean- 
picked skeleton of a man.” 
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ODYSSEY OF BRIG X. 


BY FRANK H. SHAW. 


IIl, 


AuTHOUGH Brig Y was the 
later commissioned ship, her 
_ Skipper, according to that 
sacred volume, the Navy List, 
which is the Navy’s Bible, was 
considerably senior to our 
man; and that all things 
might be as they were in 
Nelson’s glorious days, he was 
to assume supreme command 
of any operations that might 
transpire. He had not as yet 
seen a submarine at anything 
like close quarters, whereas 
Allan was growing contemp- 
tuous of the craft. 

The prearranged signal for 
opening fire, in the event of 
action arising, was that the 
C.O. of Brig Y should hang 
his shirt—a spare one, bien 
entendu—on his ship’s main- 
boom. Until that signal was 
flown we were ordered to hold 
our own fire on pain of death 
or worse, 

For many days we cruised 
about after that, and dis- 
appointment was all we se- 
cured. Sailing alone, we had 
met with a fair amount of 
luck; but now, in company, 
we watched fruitlessly for 
sight of a periscope, or any- 
thing that should give us 
evidence that submarines were 
active in those waters. 

We certainly picked up fre- 
quent “allos”; we got wire- 
lessed reports that this ship 
and the other had been sunk; 


we discovered that the big 
through-convoys from Port 
Said te Gibraltar, and vice 
versa, were losing ships with 
monotonous regularity; but 
though we journeyed to Kaso 
Straits and Kithera Channel, 
though we slugged tediously 
about in the vicinity of the 
Doro Channel, and went every- 
where, in fact, where a U-boat 
might be encountered, the luck 
failed us. 

About this time, too, rumours 
crept through that Italy was 
suffering heavily in the war. 
The Piave disaster had been a 
startler, and general opinion 
aboard us—dependent as it was 
on scant messages through the 
ether, and not all of those 
picked up correctly—was that 
Italy would throw her hand 
in at an early date and make 
the best terms she could for 
herself. In that event, our 
period of usefulness would at 
once ceme te an end, because 
it was only by favour of the 
Italian authorities that we 
were permitted to masquerade 
as Italian coasters. 

Such trifling information as 
we could secure eoncerning the 
fertunes of our own armies 
was anything but reassuring. 
I don’t wish to suggest even 
for a moment that anything 
at all approaching a “rot” set 
in aboard; but the tone of our 
discussions grew somewhat pes- 
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simistie, and the part we were 
endeavouring to play in the 
great game appeared an insig- 
nificant and somewhat futile 
one. 

Still, it was no use growling: 
we exerted ourselves to keep 
the men interested and amused, 
and found them intelligently 
resolved to make the best of 
things, whether we were lying 
sluggishly becalmed for days 
at a stretch, er whether we 
were sheltering under Sear- 
panto from the vigorous gales 
that occasionally troubled us. 

And after much waiting an 
oppertunity presented itself. 
Still cruising in company with 
Brig Y, a submarine was re- 
ported at daybreak, and we 
went as briskly as might be 
to action stations. The sub- 
marine completely ignored our 
own ship, probably deciding 
that we were too trifling a 
fabric to be worthy of atten- 
tion, and concentrated her 
efforts on Brig Y. 

We were relegated to the 
position ofspectators. Because 
of the seniority of Brig Y’s 
C.O., it was not incumbent on 
us to do a single thing until 
we received orders: the hands 
were in readiness for whatever 
might happen, and fer once in 
a while we were able to take 
in undisturbed impressions of 
what was happening. 

The submarine lobbed two 
shell in quick suceession ahead 
and astern of Brig Y. The 
big brig—she measured two 
hundred tons—seemed to be 
literally enveloped in upthrown 
spouts of water. She looked 
particularly helpless and ser- 
rowful, especially when she 
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threw her fore-yards aback 
and lowered away her abandon- 
ship boat. In the position in 
which we ourselves were we 
could have opened fire with a 
remarkably good chance of 
destroying Fritz; but orders 
were orders, and though we 
strained our eyes to see the 
shirt of Brig Y’s skipper appear 
on the main-boom, we did so 
in vain. Afterwards, when 
comparing notes, it transpired 
that he had clean forgotten 
the appointed signal in the 
rush of events. But we were 
not to know that. 

Brig Y, hauling her wind in 
order to stop her way and 
lower her boat, was well ahead 
on our weather bow. We our- 
selves, hugging the wind, al- 
though not stopped, and with 
no immediate intention of 
lowering a boat, were natu- 
rally to leeward of our consort. 
The U-boat was at an acute 
angle te both of us, The best 
explanation that can be given 
without a diagram is that Brig 
Y and ourselves formed the 
base of a triangle, of which the 
submarine was the apex. Her 
range at this time was about 
two thousand yards, and she 
was well out of the water. 
Had the two ships brought 
every available gun to bear, as 
they could have done under 
those circumstances, the U-boat 
would have been subjected to 
a rain of shell from five guns. 
But the C.O. of Brig Y was 
adhering closely to his instruc- 
tions. He had sent away his 
panic party; it was necessary 
to pretend that his ship was 
abandoned. The submarine 
was firing steadily, though 
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with somewhat indifferent aim, 
and from our post of vantage 
we could see the enemy shell 
falling wide of Brig Y. Walker 
—the C.0.—evidently decided 
to lure on the hostile craft until 
he was sure of hitting to kill. 
He therefore set off a smoke- 
box aft, to give the impression 
that a hit had been registered, 
_ and permitted his command to 
fall away before the wind. In 
doing so his bow pointed 
straight towards Brig X; and 
before we could do anything 
Brig Y had almost run us 
down. 

“For God’s sake, Walker, 
open fire; we’ve got him cold!” 
shouted Allan at the top of his 
voice; but, so far as we could 
gather, Walker heard nothing 
ofit. He carried on; wedodged 
him, and went on, awaiting 
orders to open fire. 

The fortune of war was 
against us. It may be that 
Fritzsuspected something fishy; 
he plastered the sea about 
Brig Y with shell, throwing 
up huge gouts of foam-tepped 
water, failing to hit; and then 
suddenly broke off the action, 
submerged, and disappeared. 

Before we could exehange 
compliments, orders came 
through by wireless from the 
Base, ordering us back to refit 
and replenish, and instructing 
Brig Y to take another beat. 
We therefore parted company, 
and in the course of a few days 
we of Brig X were snugly in 
port. 

The brig was handed over to 
the shipwrights and riggers in 
the naval dock; and to live 
aboard her under the condi- 
tions attendant on refitting 
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was frankly impossible. No 
depot ship was provided as a 
rendezvous for ‘‘Q” boats; the 
men were drafted into the 
naval barracks ashore, and we 
officers were instructed to se- 
cure such accommodation as 
was available—no easy matter 
—in hotels in Valetta. 

Proposals were put ferward 
suggesting that Brig X should 
be equipped with a 4-inch 
gun in lieu of one of her 12- 
pounders; but the minute size 
of the vessel precluded this 
possibility, though our arma- 
ment was added to by the pre- 
viding of a depth -charge- 
throwing howitzer, designed 
by an engineer-commander of 
the Royal Navy, and which, 
although anything but grace- 
ful in appearance, promised to 
be extremely effective. By its 
means a charge of some three 
hundred pounds of T.N.T., sup- 
plied with a hydrostatic fuse 
that was actuated by water 
pressure, and that could be 
adjusted to explode at varying 
depths, could be thrown a dis- 
tance of some eighty yards or 
so in any required direction. 
In view of the fact that enemy 
submarines were constantly 
growing more wary, and evine- 
ing a lack of desire to attack 
on the surface, where they 
showed themselves as targets 
for gun-fire, depth-charges were 
very necessary if successful re- 
sults were to be obtained. 

It was somewhat strange 
how slowly the. naval mind 
adapted itself to the constantly 
changing conditions of warfare 
afloat. We iconoclasts of the 
Naval Reserve argued that 
there was ‘‘too much Nelson” 
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about the Navy; the senior 
officers could not get away from 
the gun-duel theory, although 
guns, as fitted, were totally 
inadequate to deal with under- 
water craft that could submerge 
completely within twenty-five 
seconds or less of receiving an 
alarm. Even thus late in the 
war, when the submarine had 
shown its potentialities of at- 
tacking under the surface, an 
almost meticulous attention 
was paid to gunnery, whilst the 
practice of attack by depth- 
charge was consistently over- 
looked. 

Guns had settled the ques- 
tion of British supremacy 
afloat in 1805, said we mal- 
contents, and, so far as the 
evidence went, guns were 
expected to repeat the process 
in 1918, 

That is, so far as the British 
naval administration was con- 
cerned. We found a different 
opinion prevailing amongst the 
leading officers of the U.S. 
Navy. A light squadron of 
submarine hunters had been 
based on Malta shortly after 
the entry of the United States 
into the war, and it was our 
good fortune to come across 
a considerable number of the 
officers commanding the mos- 
quito craft that were designed 
to “put the wind up” the 
Hun, We found them, to a 
man, cleansed of the gunnery 
shibboleth, but enthusiastic 
about the possibilities of the 
depth-charge. 

Each of the U.S. chasers 
carried a minimum of fifty 
depth-charges, and the officers 
commanding the waspish craft 
had undergone a thorough 
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comprehensive training in at- 
tack. 

We “Q” boat men, being 
keen as mustard still, despite 
the meagreness of our offen- 
sive equipment, rather set 
ourselves out to tap the brains 
of these enthusiastic U.S. 
naval officers, who seemed to 
us to be entering the great 
game with a ruthless deter- 
mination to win a complete 
and abiding success. We 
learnt much about the man- 
nerisms of Fritz when engaged 
upon his unlawful occasions, 
and the more we pondered 
over the matter the more 
convinced we became that 
guns were almost obsolete, ex- 
cept that they bore the same 
relation to anti-submarine war- 
fare as did the executioner’s 
knife to his axe. They were 
all very well to finish off a 
submarine with, but it was 
essentially necessary that Fritz 
should first be brought to the 
surface, 

Bearing this in mind, we 
agitated for still more depth- 
eharges and depth-charge- 
throwers, and it is quite on 
the cards that we might have 
got them, but that a battle- 
ship arrived in the Royal 
Deckyard for overhaul and 
refit after rooting at her moor- 
ings for many months ; and as, 
according to the Navy’s im- 
mutable laws, even a depot 
ship must refit periodically, 
all minor werk was set aside 
and the attentions of the deck- 
yard staff were concentrated 
on the big fellow. In course 
of time the battleship returned 
to her moorings, polished to 
the nth degree, with self-filling 
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lavatory basins fitted in all 
her flats, and her engines ina 
state of perfection; whilst we 
of Brig X had to content our- 
selves with one depth-charge- 
thrower. We tried to borrow 
@ junior surgeon from the 
battleship—she carried quite 
a number—but this merey was 
denied us, not even a surgeon- 
. probationer of the R.N.V.R. 
was forthcoming. 

Daring our stay in port we 
found, too, that a slight change 
had come over our general 
administration. Prior to this 
date the “Q” brigs had been 
the definite charge and care of 
‘a commander, RN.R., a man 
practised in the handling and 
capabilities of sailing - vessels, 
@ practical seaman, and a man 
with ideas; but during our 
last absence our Commander 
(B.) had obtained permission 
to proceed to sea in the latest 
of the brigs. His task of over- 
seeing our welfare and effici- 
eney was relegated to an 
engineer - lientenant - comman- 
der of the Royal Navy, who 
had not had a wide experience 
in the management of sailing- 
vessels, 

There was one result ob- 
taining from this transfer of 
responsibility : there was noth- 
ing whatsoever wrong with 
our auxiliary engines, although 
we found it somewhat difficult 
to explain the need for so much 
rope and canvas as we required 
—destroyers not creating a 
wasteful expenditure in these 
materials under normal con- 
ditions ! 

Finally, with a full comple- 
ment of stores and ammunition, 
with our crew vacancies made 
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good, and with our brains 
seething with the new hints 
we had acquired from a hun- 
dred differing sources, we pro- 
ceeded to our training station 
fer gunnery trials, prior to pro- 
ceeding afresh on our quest, 

Nothingremarkableeccurred 
during our firing practice, ex- 
cept that our gun-layers proved 
again their qualifications. The 
target—a six-foot square of 
canvas lashed to boat-hook 
staves fixed to a raft—was 
towed out to sea and dropped, 
and the brig manceuvred as 
though in presence of a sub- 
marine. When the target was 
1800 yards distant, the word 
was given to bring the guns 
up and open fire. Within nine 
seconds of the order being 
transmitted two hits had been 
obtained in a twelve-inch bull 
—that is to say, the two guns 
were got up, trained, and fired 
in nine seconds, and the two 
hits resulted, Net bad shooting, 
and it promised well for ulti- 
mate success, if only Fritz 
would continue to play the 
game according to old stand- 
ards. 

We started forth in high 
spirits enough, because the re- 
ports of sinkings were coming 
in with ever-growing fre- 
quency; but it seems reason- 
able to believe that we were 
considered as too unimportant 
for Fritz’s attentions. Days 
and weeks went by withont 
our seeing so much as the 
feather of a periscope. Wreck- 
age in plenty we sighted: 
grim, heart-rending evidence 
enough of Hunnish activity. 
Once we sighted a floating and 
much-mutilated corpse, which 
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we disposed of with all de- 
cency, by lashing a round-shot 
to its feet and reading the 
Burial Service over it ; but for 
all signs to the contrary the 
U-boat had ceased to exist as 
a menace to Allied shipping. 
It may be that our beat was 
ill-chosen, though we fre- 
quented parts of the sea that 
had earned a sinister history 
on account of enemy depreda- 
tions. Our instructions were 
to work round a triangle, 
having as its corners Cape 
Marritimo, Bizerta, and Pan- 
tellaria. This caused us to 
navigate the Malta and Skerki 
Channels, where sinkings were 
uncommonly frequent; but 
there was one factor which 
mitigated against our success. 
We were in the main a wind- 
driven vessel, and during prac- 
tically the whole of this tour 
we were subjected to consider- 
able gales, which gave us a 
speed considerably beyond the 
ordinary, and somewhat de- 
tracted from our ostensible 
reason for using those waters 
—that reason being that we 
were a coaster visiting various 
ports for short periods only. 
Because of the wind’s strength 
we could not work up to our 
allotted ports, and as a result 
we went careering madly round 
and round the triangle, with 
the brig rolling and pitching 
so heavily that, even had we 
sighted a submarine, we could 
not have engaged it with even 
the remotest hope of success. 
' North of the Skerki Bank 
we found ourselves mixed up 
with a thunderstorm of more 
than common violence. The 
thunderstorm, gua thunder- 
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storm, was purely disagreeable; 
we had opportunity to reflect 
upon our unsheltered depth- 
charges and our all too vulner- 
able magazines when the vivid 
lightning was streaking peril- 
ously close to our masts; but 
just as the storm had spent 
its primary violence, we were 
treated to a sight that might 
well have formed a subject for 
an Academy picture to be 
entitled: “Saviours of the 
World,” 

A welter of murky cloud 
overhung the eastern sky 80 
thickly that it appeared « solid 
thing reaching up from the. 
invisible horizon to the zenith. 
In the main this cloud-mass 
was black, though shot with 
an ugly yellow by here and 
there where the sun caught it. 
The western half of the sea- 
scape was emerging into 
brightness, for it was only 
early afternoon; and the 
western horizon was vivid 
with many colours, and beauti- 
ful enough to bring a hungry 
suggestion to the hearts of 
the beholders. Purple, red, 
gold, and saffron, with bright 
blue crowning all, the colours 
mixed and changed, until, 
sheer across the bulk of the 
eastern cloud-bank, there 
showed a monstrous rainbow, 
a perfect arch, as clearly de- 
fined as if drawn by human 
hands, Some atmospheric 
freak caused the clouds 
beneath the rainbow to thin 
and pale, until the effect was 
that of a gigantic gateway 
leading from the infernal 
regions to the promise of a 
better world. And then, as 
we watched, marvelling at 
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- nature’s incomparable stage- 
set, the performers arrived. 

It was a great homeward- 
bound convoy of full-powered 
merchant ships, steaming in 
orderliwise upon their lawful 
occasions. Great ships, the 
finest of their type, perhaps, 
to be seen in all the world at 
that date: not slim ladylike 
_liners crowded with passengers 
and troops, but big weight- 
carrying freighters, laden scup- 
per-deep with food for a hungry 
land. Ship by ship, and line 
by line, they stormed impetu- 
ously out of the sinister dark- 
ness, and each ship, emerging 
from beneath that archway, 
was gathered into the sun’s 
kindly embrace and dewed 
from truck to white-crested 
water-line with golden light. 
Blue-funnelled boats frem 
China and the Straits; Anchor 
Liners from Indian ports, City 
Liners, B,I.’s—there seemed no 
end to that stately proeession 
of power. In and out, shep- 
herding them with the cease- 
less vigilance and activity of 
sheep-dogs, ran nimbly the es- 
sorting destroyers and sloops: 
trivial, waspish craft by com- 
parison with the great bottoms 
they guarded, 

Ship by ship they steamed 
statelily on, zigzagging with 
the precision of a battle-fleet 
at exercise; and each ship as 
she passed us, wallowing wetly 
there, flung to the strenuous 
breeze the smoke-stained Red 
Ensign that bespoke her 
nationality. Into the dancing 
welter of white-eapped sun- 
kissed blue water they passed, 
twenty-seven in number, and 
every ship the worth of a 
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king’s ransom, every ship, 
too, the potential target for an 
enemy torpede. But they went 
en defiantly, though every 
man aboard each one must 
have known full well the. 
dangers that were everywhere. 
Why, even we, a dishevelled 
under-canvased trader, might 
well have been merely a screen 
for a submarine lurking behind 
our inconsiderable bulk. Every 
fragment of floating wreckage, 
every neglected packing - case 
that remained above water, 
might have provided cover for 
the sneaking periscope of an 
enemy craft; but theugh those 
responsible for the safe naviga- 
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knew that orders had been 
issued by the High Commands 
of the Central Powers to ignore 
the escorting war-vessels and 
confine their murderous atten- 
tions to the big-bellied carge- 
earriers, they showed no sug- 
gestion of panic or unmanly 
hesitation. On each ship’s 
poop were clustered the crew 
of her defensive gun; keen 
eyes were everywhere, and we, 
who had talked with and known 
the men who manned them, 
knew that high courage welled 
in their honest hearts. 
Handsome tribute has been 
paid to the worth of our Mer- 
eantile Marine’s services in the 
war, and every atom of praise 
that has come that service’s 
way has been amply earned. 
There are even some who say 
the acclaiming trumpets have 
not been blown loudly enough ; 
and here and there I have met 
men who hold the Merchant 
Service has been unjustly 
treated in the matter of 
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honours; but this I do aver, 
that no meed of praise could be 
teo great and no honour too 
high for the unassuming men 
who bridged the seas un- 
daunted, that the hungry 
mouths of Britain might not 
clamour in vain for foed. 

Britain owed her ultimate 
victory in the war to men who 
had, prior to the war, been 
treated with contempt and 
ignominy, 

Men of sixty and sixty-five 
years of age were not un- 
common under the Red En- 
sign, nor were boys of fourteen 
to sixteen. And every ship 
that entered or left an Allied 
port throughout the war was 
a target for enemy activity; 
she had, at one time or other 
during each voyage, to pass 
through a danger-zone. Close 
on 20,000 British merchant 
seamen paid the ultimate 
penalty for their loyal work, 
dying as merchant seamen; 
and it is not on record that 
conscription was necessary to 
fill up the rapidly depleted 
ranks, And, in addition, the 
Merchant Service contributed 
something like 15,000 com- 
missioned and warrant offi- 
cers, to say nothing of men, 
to the Royal Navy. In de- 
stroyers, mine-sweepers, ‘“Q” 
boats, and the hundred and 
one various craft that came 
into being on account of the 
war, Merchant Service officers 
predominated. 

Oar exultation aboard Brig 
X at sight of that gallant 
convey may be understood. 
But our presence was not 
exactly understood, for as 
we rolled and wallowed and 
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shipped green water, a tem- 
pestuous convey sloop broke 
away from the escort in re- 
sponse to a flag-signal from 
the §.N.O., and made to- 
wards us at a great pace. 

We were given to under- 
stand quickly that we were 
an object. of suspicion, for in 
addition to the challenging 
signal that climbed up the 
sloop’s signal mast, her fer- 
ward 4:7 gun trained itself 
exactly upon us, Of course, 
we should not have done it, 
but we did. 

**Let’s pull his leg a bit,” 
said the C.0O. “A ship of 
our type isn’t expected to 
carry the International Signal 
Code aboard, and any way, 
we're supposed to be Dagoes.” 

So we looked as much like 
Italians as we could, and the 
sloop drew nearer. It ap- 
peared to us that she was 
about te run us down, and 
we could see a_ red - faced 
officer on her bridge busying 
himself with a portentous 
megaphone. We ran up the 
Italian ensign to our peak, 
and made no alteration in our 
usual dispositions. Came then 
a stentorian: ‘ Brig ahoy! 
What ship is that?” 

Allan clapped his hands 
about his mouth and shouted 
something incoherent. 

“Heave-to, or Tl sink 
you!” esame the immediate 
reply, and three men tailed 
en to the fore-braces. The 
sloop swang about and ran 
closely alongside; we could 
see more than one pair of 
binoculars levelled in our 
direction. 

“*? Afternoon——” said Allan 
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amiably,as the sloop’s exhaust- 
water laved our rail, ‘ Com- 
ing abeard to search? We 
might find a drop of the 
right stuff in the locker if 
youre thirsty.” 

“Oh, damn it!” shouted 
the commanding officer of the 
sloop, “‘ why didn’t you answer 
my signal?” 

“Camouflage, that blessed 
word camouflage!” was our 
answer. ‘There might be a 
Fritz watehing us even now; 
and Fritz knows his job.” 

We saw everything the 
Royal Navy has ever theught 
of the Merchant Service in 
the face of that sloop’s com- 
manding officer as he swung 
his ship away ahead of us 
and kicked up a flurry with 
his propeller. 

We recommenced our tri- 
angular beat, always hopeful, 
but doomed to everlasting dis- 
appointment. Daring an en- 
tire month of this patrol, there 
were not two days on which 
we could have engaged an 
enemy with even a remote 
chance of success, on account 
of Brig X’s restlessness as a 
gun-platform. Finally, after 
enduring a surfeit of bad 
weather and extremely hard 
conditions, which were borne 
with excellent cheerfulness by 
the lower-deck personnel, we 
decided to put into Bizerta for 
water and fresh provisions, 
But the wind proved treacher- 
ous; we failed to beat up to 
the port, and were compelled 
to stand away for open water, 
because of the extreme tricki- 
ness of the navigation in those 
waters, In consequence we ran 
round the triangle yet again, 
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and then, with more favour- 
able weather conditions, just 
managed to beat up to the 
mouth of the swept channel ; 
after which we furled our 
canvas and proceeded under 
engines against a tide and 
wind that permitted us to 
make one bare knot per 
heur. 

On the night that we 
anchored in this African port, 
a German submarine sank a 
French merchantman by gun- 
fire and torpede within a mile 
ef the course we had taken on 
our last patrol! The luck 
seemed to be running dead 
against us. 

Having satisfied the French 
port authorities that we were 
above suspicion, we were per- 
mitted to come to moorings 
under shadow of the tewn; 
and, the anchor being down 
and the ship snugged ready 
for any weather that might ° 
happen our way, we made 
haste to go ashore and pay 
our respects to the Senior 
Naval Officer—British—of this 
considerable convoy port. We 
were cordially welcomed and 
given facilities for replenish- 
ing our water-tanks and food- 
lockers; we also contrived to 
pick up such news as was 
current concerning the war. 
Matters seemed much more 
hopeful for the Allied cause 
than when we left the Base; 
and there were even prophecies 
made that Bulgaria was on the 
point of suing for peace. 

“Tt’s the beginning of the 
end,” said the S.N.O. ‘You 
mark my words if it isn’t, 
There’s a regular rot started 
in amongst the enemy Powers, 
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and you'll find Turkey and Aus- 
tria will be the next to go.” 
This sounded cheerful; and 
on the strength of it we de- 
cided to indulge in the luxury 
of a Number One sized dinner 
ashore. Spite of the fact that 
the Equinoctials were out, we 
were satisfied that Brig X was 
in safe harbourage, and our 
minds were at ease, Not once 
but very many times we had 
discussed precisely the orgy of 
eating we would indulge in 
when once we landed back in 
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many satisfying menus, and 
had mildly quarrelled concern- 
ing trivial details, It is strange 
how largely the questien of 
eatables looms in the scheme 
of things when men are re- 
duced to a rigorous dietary ; 
and fer not a few days we had 
been leading a blameless exist- 
ence on salt pork and Navy 
biscuit, with very little to 
modify this Spartan scale. 
Salt pork is an excellent thing, 
but it is possible to have too 
much of it. 

We received directions from 
the S.N.O. and fared forth to 
find the perfect meal, We had 
lost sight of the fact that 
French Africa was as rigidly 
under military law as was 
France herself, Not that we 
fared as badly as might have 
been expected; but the meal, 
though «a change from our 
monotoneus diet, failed to 
ceme up to expestations, 
Bizerta was not sufficiently 
important te own a restaurant 
comparable with the golden 
restaurant of our dreams. 
True, those responsible for the 
feeding of the multitude did 
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their best; but even so the 
dinner was nothing to linger 
over; and as the town offered 
but scant attraction, we visited, 
under advice, the main café of 
the place, greeted on arrival 
by almost countless hordes of 
Arab youngsters, whose main 
ambition in life was to black 
eur shoes. 

“Talk about taking in one 
anether’s washing,” we said ; 
“if this place wasn’t a war 
port the only thing for the 
people to do would be to shine 
each other’s boots!” It looked 
like it, The popular pastime 
amongst the young bleods of 
Bizerta was to stroll down to 
the Café Riche, order a “‘sirop ” 
or an “amer piquant,” sip it 
leisurely on the terrace beneath 
the awning, and subject their 
footwear to the voeiferous at- 
tentions of these Arab young- 
sters. There was very little 
else to do. 

But the café within was well 
worth seeing. Never have 1 
seen the East and the West so 
curiously intermingled. The 
place was full of light and col- 
our and mevement. Chiefest 
in evidence were the French 
Foreign Legionaries—zouaves 
and chasseurs in their scores. 

One found his thoughts 
straying back to Ouida’s de- 
scriptions very vividly. In 
such a place as this might 
Bert Cecil have first met 
Cigarette: these brenzed and 
reckless-leeking men in scarlet 
and pale blue and khaki and 
dark blue, in gold braid and 
red, their close-cropped heads 
inevitably topped by the rakish 
fez; men who moved with the 
long slouching stride of the 
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horseman and the _ desert 
ranger, were precisely such 
spahis as filled the pages of 
Ouida’s books; and it would 
not have aroused the smallest 
surprise in our minds had some 
flashing meteor of young and 
attractive womanheod darted 
into the middle of the apart- 
ment and commeneed a wild 
fantastic dance, 

But public music ceased to 
be in France and France's 
possessions during the war, so 
we heard no strumming of 
guitars or clashing of cymbals. 
The French held, and I think 
wisely, that music, whilst pos- 
sessing charms of its own, 
occasionally serves as an in- 
ducement to prelonged sittings 
in the public places where 
drink may be indulged in; 
and so, with a thoroughness 
essentially French, the edict 
was issued: Ne music whilst 
France mourns her slain and 
tortured. 

However, the varied kaleido- 
scope was well worth watch- 
ing, despite the lack ef sweet 
strains. A portly Arab, who 
might, from something rakish 
and reckless about his mien, 
have been a desert sheikh, was 
playing French billiards with 
the spick-and-span petty officer 
from a U.S, destroyer ; a British 
yeoman of signals from a convoy 
sloop was playing dominoes 
with a bald-headed and heavily- 
bearded Tureo, who, elad in 
robes of state, would have 
made an excellent model for 
@ painting of an old-time 
Venetian Doge. Neither could 
understand a word of what 
the other was saying, but the 
game. proceeded enthusiasti- 
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cally enough, At a marble- 
topped table, watching the 
movements, was seated a portly 
Tunisian native—a merchant 
ef some importance, and one, 
moreover, who had made the 
Pilgrimage—and a good stiff 
cognac-and-seltzer was at his 
elbow, whilst he puffed enjoy- 
ably at one of those flashily 
varnished, silver-mounted pipes 
which may be seen in any 
English tobaccenist’s window. 
He had hitched up the slack of 
his baggy breeches, this vener- 
able Arab, to reveal somewhat 
startling silk socks, clocked in 
contrasting colours, and held in 
place by the latest thing in 
suspenders ! 

There wereslim French naval 
men, talking at the rate of 
nineteen to the dozen, hob- 
nobbing with British blue- 
jackets over practically harm- 
less beer, and swearing ever- 
lasting friendship. There were 
Russian officers not a few, and 
big beefy-looking Serbs, for 
the shattered remnants of 
the Serbian Army had been 
transperted to this neighbour- 
hood for reconstruction. Every 
single white man, save our- 
selves, was in uniform, as were 
most of the coffee - coloured 
habitués; and by far the 
greater majority of the French 
officers and men wore rows on 
rews of decorations as sign and 
proof of the work they had 
done for France during the 
war. In amongst the many 
tables, skirting the extended 
elbow of some vacant - faced 
recruit to the Legion, who was 
laboriously inditing a letter, 
exchanging words of greeting 
with Frenchman, Briton, Russ, 
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and Serb alike, flitted the im- 
maculately-attired waiters—in 
evening dress, no less; whilst 
from without came the ever- 
lasting cries of the street 
gamins, shaven of head and 
pert of manner; and by look- 
ing through the windows into 
the wonderfully moonlit night 
could be seen the towering 
spire of a chaste minaret, 
Yes, if was an incongruous 
stage-set enough; and we of 
Brig X, attired as befitted our 
ostensible occupation, must 
have presented a discordant 
note in the general colourful 
mise en scene, 

It may be that long weeks 
of narrow environment and 
somewhat rough conditions 
had given the contrast an 
added value, but to my mind 
that boiling, bubbling café in 
Bizerta is one of the most 
picturesque sights I have ever 
seen, 

It made me wonder some- 
what why our own British 
social life could not-be ar- 
ranged on similar lines. The 
habitués of the café were quite 
content to sit and watch the 
eolour and movement: two 
glasses of thin beer as in- 
nocuous as soda-water amply 
satisfied their hankerings for 
refreshment, Our own men, 
when they trooped in—a non- 
descript horde enough—fitted 
themselves into the picture 
with that remarkable adapta- 
bility possessed by the British 
seaman, and seemed thorough- 
ly contented with their lot. 
There was not the smallest 
suspicion of drunkenness any- 
where, there was no unseemly 
brawling. But I remembered 
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a night in Devonport of a very 
different cast, with the naval 
piquets extremely busy in 
rounding up intoxicated blue- 
jackets, with the Flagstaff 
Steps erowded with a blas- 
phemous fighting assortment 
of drink-mad humanity, who 
were blind and deaf to all 
ideas of reason or deceney. 
Lacking the brightness of the 
café, the crews of various 
warships had been compelled 
to seek relaxation in the only 
places where it might be 
found, the unattractive public- 
house bar, where drinking was 
the only business encouraged, 
and a man was welcomed 
more for the length of his 
purse than for any other 
reason, 

They closed the café at an 
early hour. There were neo 
French piquets to shepherd 
the Legionaries to their big 
gaunt barracks on the hillside ; 
the men walked straightly 
home, and the streets did not 
echo to yelled choruses of 
indecency. 

“We think we’re the salt of 
the earth,” we told ourselves ; 
“but there’s quite a lot we 
could learn yet—in spots. 

Here in Bizerta we happened 
upon the French conception 
of a “Q” boat. It differed 
somewhat from ours. This 
“Q” was merely a fishing-boat, 
of some twenty tons maybe, 
officered and manned by a 
petty officer and half a dozen 
matelots. By way of arma- 
ment she carried a sawn- 
off soixante -quinze amidships, 
roughly camouflaged by a 
ragged tarpaulin. But she 
had already two Fritzes to 
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her credit, definitely seuppered 
by close-range gun-fire after 
heated and gallant. actions. 
We envied whilst we won- 
dered. Hesring the French- 
men’s stories, we felt much 
the same as does the angler, 
with his expensive, ultra- 
perfect outfit, who fishes for 
a week without result, whilst 


‘watching the country urchin 


pull two-pound trout in mo- 
notonous succession from a4 
stream with no better aids 
than a willow wand and a 
bent pin! 

The weather breke, and 
Brig X promptly dragged her 
moorings in the blackness of 
a howling night of storm. 
We decided we were getting 
fed-up with port life, and as 
soon as opportunity offered 
went to interview the S.N.O. 
of the port for permission to 
proceed to sea. He gave us 
orders to return to the Base 
as best we theught fit, but he 
also mentioned that a hostile 
submarine had been reported 
as active on the Skerki Bank. 
It was far from being suitable 
weather for naval action in a 
small ship; but our lengings 
were keener than ever, especi- 
ally after our yarns with the 
French ‘‘Q’s” people, and as 
the wind, though violent, was 
fair for leaving port, we 
bustled about, filled up with 
stores and water, and event- 
ually weighed anchor one even- 
ing and proceeded to sea. 

For many a day we cruised 
in the vicinity of Skerki; only 
once was the alarm’ sounded. 
It was still blowing fresh, and 
the ship was wallowing under 
much -shortened canvas, It 
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was about midnight, and white 
water was reaming aboard us 
with maddening persistency. 
But we were so utterly fed-up 
with our ill-luck that we quite 
determined to engage, even if 
we had to make a muzzle-to- 
muzzle matter of it. We even 
discussed the possibility of 
carrying Fritz by the board. 
On account of the darkness 
there was no particular reason 
for us to remain under cover; 
we of the afterguard clustered 
aft by the wheel, watching the 
slowly appreaching shadow, 
that was hump-backed, and 
very obviously carrying a 
wireless mast. We got the 
guns up very quietly, and 
trained them on the approach- 
ing bulk, and were on the 
point of epening fire and 
chancing it when it swung 
its broadside to us and 
revealed itself to be an 
antiquated French gunboat 
returning from patrol—a di- 
minutive, whale- backed oraft 
that might have passed muster 
for a submarine on the surface 
even in broad daylight. 

There was nothing to do 
but mentally to congratulate 
the Frenchmen on their exceed- 
ingly narrow escape from an- 
nihilation: another minute or 
two must have seen our entire 
armament in action, even to 
the depth-charge-thrower; and 
as the range was short, it is 
extremely probable that the 
gunboat would have been 
blown sky-high. 

Without so much as hail- 
ing us, he passed, swirling 
and fussing on, throwing big 
water over his scooping bows, 
and vanished inte the howl- 
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ing blackness that was all 
about. 

Twe evenings later our wire- 
less operator reported confused 
wireless signals coming along 
which failed to answer to any 
of his codes and ciphers. Our 
wireless was not directional ; 
but we made it directional by 
the simple process of steering 
various courses until we dis- 
cerned the signals coming with 
increased strength. Only an 
enemy submarine, we decided, 
could produce those incoherent 
signals, and we maintained a 
most careful look-out for long 
after the signals had ceased 
to trouble our receiving tele- 
phones. 

We found proof during the 
ensuing day that our suspicions 
had been more or less correet. 
At first, when the object was 
reported, we named it for a 
floating oil-drum; but as we 
drew nearer we realised our 
mistake, It was an ugly 
German mine bobbing nastily 
in the ’scend of the seas—quite 
obviously an enemy mine-laying 
eraft had been active laying a 
sinister barrier across the track 
of the expected Bizerta convoy. 
No question about it: the 
German secret service picked 
up a lot of infermation one 
way and another. But of the 
submarine auther of the mine- 
laying there was nothing what- 
ever to be seen. 
was obvious: we proceeded to 
risk our camouflage and sank 
the offending mine by rifie- 
fire; after which we waited for 
darkness to close down again, 
and transmitted a wireless 
signal to all concerned that 
mines were as likely as not 
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present in certain indicated 
positions, and advising all 
craft to give that neighbour- 
hood a wide berth. Whether 
eur signals were heard and 
acted en we never learnt, but 
we had done our best to safe- 
guard the friendly shipping 
that was expected. 

Then, after beating about 
the vicinity for a little while 
further, more or less hap- 
hazard, just in case Fritz 
returned, tigerwise, to his 
expected kill, we shaped 
course by way of Pantellaria 
fer the Base, at which we were 
already overdue. 

The whole cruise had been 
fruitless: we were dejected 
men, ‘Q” boating, we de- 
cided, was a very much over- 
rated form of amusement, 
Fritz, was our fervent declara- 
tion, had all his teeth in their 
sockets, and was too old a bird 
to be caught with such chaff 
as we were spreading for his 
gratification, 

Se far as the C.O. was con- 
cerned, he was desperately 
determined to attempt another 
brand of seafaring. After his 
many months in Brig X he 
yearned for the lost comforts 
of big ships. He told me that 
the nerve-strain was telling, 
and I believed him. For there 
was an undoubted tension on 
the nerves during all the time © 
we were at sea, Actual action 
was less affrighting than the 
endless suspense and the ocea- 
sional feeling of sheer helpless- 
ness when the elements were 
massed together in conspiracy 
against us. We could fight, 
yes; but we could neither 
compel action nor avoid it, 
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we had to take whatever was 
coming. And we knew that 
Brig X must sooner er later 
be outelassed. All the stories 
and reports we heard went te 
prove that enemy submarines 
operating in the Mediterranean 
were adopting a much heavier 
armament than anything we 
carried. 

Consequently, on reaching 
the Base and making his 
repert, the C.O. asked te be 
relieved from his command. 
This request was granted, and 
I was appointed to previsional 
command of the brig. Allan 
had done good work, he had 
been in close action far oftener 
than most naval officers had 
been during the entire course 
of the war, and the D.S.C. 
that he had earned had been 
well earned. Indeed, certain 
judges, who knew what they 
were talking about, declared 
that a Victoria Cross weuld 
have been none too small 
@ reward for his excellent 
work in outwitting the wily 
Hun. 

We feund much atir and 
bustle at the Base. A project 
was afoet to administer a 
knock-out blow to the Turks, 
who, new that Bulgaria had 
definitely thrown in her hand, 
were wavering, and apparently 
wondering what benefit was to 
accrue to them from their 
participation in the World 
War. There was talk of a 
dramatic landing at Dedea- 
gatch, a forlorn-hope sort of 
affair, and Allan, our late C.O., 
was promptly roped in for this 
adventure, so that his hopes 
of ease were doomed to disap- 
pointment, 
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Came next the news that 
Brig X’s career of usefulness 
was finished, She was under- 
armed, and altogether unfitted 
to cope with the powerful sub- 
marines that were known to 
be operating in the waters of 
the Mediterranean; she was 
not suitable for the fitting of a 
heavier armament; and—there 
was a general feeling every- 
where that the war was draw- 
ing near to its close. Our little 
ship, aboard which we had en- 
countered sueh vicissitudes, 
was to be paid off, recondi- 
tioned, and returned to her 
original owners. The major 
part of her crew was to join 
Allan in the Dedeagatch enter- 
prise, since well-tried men 
were necessary for the project ; 
and it was deemed at Head- 
quarters that men who had 
voluntarily taken upon them- 
selves the onerous work of “Q” 
boating, would not be lacking 
when it came to desperate work 
ashore. 

As it happened, the Dedea- 
gatch project fizzled out more 
or less— which was, perhaps, 
just as well; because, after 
Turkey sued for peace and a 
close examination of the con- 
ditions at Dedeagatch was 
made, it was found that the 
landing meditated was fore- 
doomed to ghastly failure, on 
account of the enormous 
strength of the fortifica- 
tions. 

But paid off Brig X was, 
and quickly. So quickly and 
so secretly, indeed, that there 
was hardly time for even the 
most casual of farewells ; whilst 
the ceremony of paying-off— 
some ceremony according to 
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naval traditions—was curtailed 
to an extent that rendered it 
unnoticeable. 

One final question arises to 
the mind after living over these 
not so distant days: were the 
““Q” boats worth while? 

I think they were. The main 
fault about them all was that 
they came into being too late, 
almost at the same time as 
a defensive armament was 
granted to merchant ships. 
The inevitable result of this 
concession to a gallant and 
hitherte undefended service 
was to drive enemy U-boats 
under water; instead of attack- 
ing by gun-fire on the surface, 
they resorted to the more 
deadly and less answerable 
method of torpedo attack. 
But H.M.S. Privet, one of the 
most lowly of ‘“Q’s,” after 
a long career of usefulness, 
during which she was in 
action many times and suc- 
cessful more than once, sank 
an enemy submarine two days 
before the Armistice was de- 
colared,— which went to show 
that it was occasionally possible 
to lure Fritz to his well-de- 
served doom, 

In the North Sea and Atlantic 
“Q” boats justified their exist- 
ence remarkably well, when 
ones the slow-thinking powers 
realised the varying qualities 
of seafaring. There was a dis- 
position at one time to send 
ships inte waters where similar 
ships never worked. Tq find 
an obvious coaster zigzagging 
away in mid-Atlantic was sufii- 
cient to arouse the suspicions of 
even the most lethargic and 
obtuse of submarine comman- 
ders, That *Q’s” were often in 
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hot action, and that they were 
fought well, let the long list of 
naval V.C.’s tell. 

So far as the Mediterranean 
““Q ” brigs were concerned, they 
certainly justified their coming 
into being, although they would 
have been infinitely more effec- 
tive had they embarked earlier 
on their camouflaged career. 
But one, and perhaps the 
main, result of their activi- 
ties was, that, the Italian 
sailing coasting trade, previ- 
ously completely paralysed by 
the ruthless depredations of 
enemy under-water craft, was 
enabled to resume; and what 
that meant to Italy—a country 
but ill-supplied with railways 
—histery will probably tell at 
& future date, when all things 
are weighed fairly in the balance 
and honour is given where 
honour is due, 

So wary of Italian coasting 
craft did German submarines 
become, that the masters of 
such vessels lost any hesitancy 
they might have had, and pro- 
ceeded to sea with the utmost 
regularity. Every sailing-brig 
was a potential submarine- 
killer in enemy eyes; and so 
fleet after fleet won through 
the danger-zone, and kept Italy 
supplied with the material and 
stores required to snatch vic- 
tory out of the jaws of impend- 
ing defeat. 

True, the tale of destruction 
was not a leng one: Brig X 
was actually the only brig that 
could claim a definite victory ; 
but the worth of a thing is 
estimated mere by its general 
effect on the war as a whole 
than on its individual distine- 
tions. 
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FROM JINJA TO REJAF. 


BY ANDREW BALFOUR, C.B., C.M.G. 


SoMEHOW Jinja suggests a 
joke. Atleast when you speak 
to any one unfamiliar with the 
place, he or she usually laughs 
and says “ Jinja—how do you 
spell it?” Yet Jinja is far 
from being a joke on a still hot 
night when there is a steep hill 
to climb and the mosquitees 
are busy. Then, indeed, one is 
apt to wish that the bungalews 
were not so far above the little 
pier which thrusts out into the 
still waters of the great Vic- 
toria Nyanza. 

Very different, however, is 
the feeling when you step forth 
from the door of one ef these 
same bungalows into the fresh 
morning air and gaze abroad 
and around you. The lower 
part of the hill trends so steeply 
to the lake that the landing- 
place is tucked away beneath 
it and so invisible, but in any 
case the stranger has no eye 
for such a prosaic sight as a 
wooden wharf and a trim 
screw steamer. Nay, rather 
the eye seeks the glittering 
waters of Napoleon Gulf with 
the high forest-clad island in 
the foreground and roams 
along the varied coast -line 
from east to west, the while 
the mind is busy with vistas 
of the past. 

Yonder is Uganda, from 
which the murdering hordes 
of the savage Mtesa were wont 
to swoop upon Usega, Jinja has 
witnessed many battles and 
much cruelty and bloodshed in 


the past. One of its sights is 
the ancient tree sheltering the 
stones whereon the victims of 
the cruel despot of Uganda 
yielded up their lives to the 
knife or spear. Now, white 
children play around it and 
doves harbour in its branches. 
Indeed, the whole of the resi- 
dential part of Jinja is very 
peaceful. It is a garden town. 
Each bungalow has its com- 
pound, hedge-surreunded, full 
of flowers and shrubs. The 
roads are wide and in parts 
lined by a very beautiful 
solanaceous tree, with white 
and purple blossoms like those 
of the potato, but infinitely 
more magnificent, The open 
ground is carpeted by coarse 
grass, for the whole brae-face 
has been cleared and is now 
a verdant slope, steep but 
pleasant te the eye. The place 
is peaceful, lulled as it were to 
sleep by a distant lullaby of 
rushing waters; for even by 
day the ear catches a faint 
murmuring from the west, 
while at night, to the houses 
on the verge of the links, there 
rises on the air a continuous 
swishing sound, the song of 
the Ripon Falls, softened by 
distance but attractive to the 
ear as the first noise of rain in 
a dry and thirsty land. 

Let us step forth upon these 
links, links where golf is played 
industriously upon a_ short 
grass; open downs studded 
here and there by single trees, 
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a fine free stretch provided 
with all necessary hazards, 
though it is the opposite bank 
which rejoices in a name that 
somehow seems designed to 
suit a place where the golf 
ball bounces—the name Bug- 
ungu, Thesward slopes gently 
to the west, to the gorge where 
the Nile has its birth, where it 
leaps into being amongst black 
rocks and spray and cormo- 
rants and countless fish; where, 
gliding from the mighty lake, 
it gathers force and impetus; 
where, penned between high 
banks, it takes a river’s form, 
and encountering the first of its 
many barricades plunges over 
and across it; and, 300 yards 
in width, sweeps and swirls 
and gurgles to the north, a 
mighty mass of foam-fiecked 
water. 

It is a wonderful sight, this 
birthplace of she Nile, wonder- 
ful as viewed from the heights 
of Busoga, now free of forest, 
but. once the haunt of the 
dreaded tsetse fly—perhaps 
more wonderful close at hand. 
From above one gazes across 
the air space to the Kingdom 
of Uganda, to a lofty bank, in 
part cleared, in part shaggy 
with virgin forest. Here of an 
evening the lordly water-buck 
with his harem may be seen 
stealing te the river’s edge, 
where the crocodile lies in wait. 
Here also at times the western 
sky is full of the most wondrous 
hues, from burnished gold and 
salmon pink to a blood red 
which might have warmed the 
hearts of Mtesaand his acourséd 
son. 

Below, in the rock barricade, 
one marks the clefts through 
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which the river pours; the 
intervening islets green and 
feathered with vegetation, dark 
in contrast to the snowy patches 
of broken water, of bubble- 
sprinkled foam. South of the 
Falls the stream is placid, 
fringed here and there with 
reeds, a broad expanse dotted 
at times by the heads of hippos, 
stretching away till it merges 
with the lake and reaches the 
spot where the ferry plies from 
shere to shore. North of the 
Falls the prospect is superb 
as viewed from the hill slope. 
The eye follows the valley down 
which the huge river hurries, 
bordered by great forest trees, 
seamed here and there by rocky 
fangs and ledges, streaked with 
white, widening into bays and 
backwaters and huge dark 
pools which cut into the banks, 
and over which hang trees 
where monkeys sport and fish- 
eagles sit motionless as statues. 

Descend the steeps and sally 
forth upon a rocky ridge which 
leads to the nearest cf the 
cataracts. I doubt if there is a 
more attractive spot in Africa, 
It is not the magnificence of the 
scene, for that is surpassed by 
a thousand places in the Dark 
Continent, it is net even the 
thought that here the Father 
of Waters is in process of 
birth, that this is the very 
river which, after winding 
through Uganda, losing itself in 
the reeds and marshes of Lake 
Choga, thundering down the 
ehasm at the Falls of Murehi- 
son, sweeping through a lonely 
land to the northern siltings 
of Lake Albert, anon gliding 
thence past Wadelai and 
Nimule, will bring wealth and 
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life to the Sudan and nourish 
the fellaheen of Egypt. No, 
it is rather that there is some- 
thing homelike in the place. 
There is a breeze blowing 
down the gorge, there is spray 
upon the face, there is the 
sound of running waters in 
the ears. The drought of 
Africa is gone, although the 
There is 
a kindly look about it, and 
moreover it is full of life. 
The very water seems alive. 
The nearest of the Falls, ay, 
and the middle one, and that 


farthest away, are no great 


height, perhaps 30 feet, but 
the rush of the stream is 
grand. One gets quite clese 
to the thick gliding arch of 
never-ending water— water 
green as a beryl in its depths, 
white as snow where the foam 
flocks it, resistless water, pour- 
ing, ever pouring, into the 
pool below. It has a fascinat- 
ing curve this liquid, hurrying 
mass. For how many thou- 
sand years did it thus leap 
the ledge before ever a white 
man’s eye beheld it, for how 
many thousand years will it 
continue so to do ere the hard 
rock is worn away? It is 
eating into it all the time, it 
is ever speeding onwards, it 
tarries not nor rests, the song 
of its labour fills the air. 
Yes, verily the water lives. 
And so does the large fish, 
which suddenly leaps into 
sight, shrouded in the cascade 
like a fly in amber and is 
hurled backwards whence it 
sprang. Talk of salmon-leaps! 
The Ripon Falls are alive with 
big fat barbel, all striving 
desperately to gain the lake. 
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The broken water below is 
literally studded with their 
fins and broad black backs. 
The place is a seething mass 
of fish, big and little, bobbing 
on the surface, leaping up the 
water-slide, drifting down 


stream, dashing athwart the 


current—a truly marvellous 
sight. And, as if this was not 
enough, the little rock-ridges 
and pinnacles give foothold to 
sooty, greedy cormorants and 
long-necked darters, which 
take toll of the smaller leapers, 
and must surely never know 
what it is to suffer want. 
Get hold of a rod and a spoon- 
bait, and if only the sun is on 
the water you are likely soon 
to be fastin a big barbel— 
anything up to 20 lb.—a 
stout fighter if not a very 
sporting fish, As you stand 
upon a rock laved by the Nile, 
which at times will surge up 
to your boot soles, you will 
see the clear but agitated 
water of the pool chock-a-block 
with big brown shadows as 
the fish dart and drift hither 
and thither. It would seem 
impossible not to hook one by 
accident, and yet the perver- 
sity of the gentle art too often 
sends the‘inexperienced angler 
home empty-handed. Now 
and again he may land a 
siluroid, one of the ugly cat- 
fish of the Nile, which, how- 
ever, despite its looks, is more 
suceulent than the insipid 
barbel. Stages have been 
built to aid disciples of Izaak 
in their quest, but these get 
washed away or submerged 
when the Nile is high. Even 
so, one can do very well in the 
pool just at the base of the 
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Fall or from a ledge hard by, 
past which the current swirls 
with a power and velocity that 
make one marvel at the 
strength and agility of the 
fish which can face it. There 
is an angling club at Jinja, 
and interesting records have 
been compiled, not only as to 
the weight of catches but as 
to the habits of the fish. Some 
day there will be a big hotel 
at Jinja, and the picnicker will 
defile the place, and power will 
be taken from the Falls to 
light Jinja and Kampala and 
even Entebbe, The little rail- 
way to Namasagali will be 
electrified, there will be water- 
works, and perhaps cotton- 
ginning faetories—in short, 
the place may alter as greatly 
as it has altered since the days 
when Speke and Grant, first 
of all Europeans, clapped eyes 
upen its beauty. 

The only wonder is that 
Jinja is not much more de- 
veloped, that the great source 
of energy so close at hand has 
not been utilised. Had our 
American cousins ewned the 
cradle of the Nile it would 
have been rocked to some 
purpose. Well, the time will 
come, for if slow-going we 
are sure, and, after all, there 
will be much to regret once 
Science has its way in the 
wilderness, even if comfort 
and efficiency are thereby 
secured, 

Let us turn our backs on 
the river, ascend the slope, 
and wander past the bunga- 
lows and the Banks. We 
arrive at the Indian bazaar, 
a dull street, with little of 
interest in it to any one 
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familiar with the East, and 
so eventually reach the very 
trim and tidy station which 
is the terminus of an off- 
shoot of the Uganda Rail- 
way, and, curiously enough, 
the only part of that railway 
which runs in Uganda. 

The train has little to com- 
mend it, and fortunately the 
journey is short—some seventy 
miles, This little stretch of 
line, however, taps a cotton- 
growing country, and is of 
considerable economic import- 
ance, while it has also to be 
watched — watched carefully 
for plague. Its station build- 
ings are the best part of it. 
They are very trim and neat, 
well-built and carefully kept, 
rather a pleasing contrast to 
the tin shanties in British 
East Africa, though scarcely 
rivalling the imposing struc- 
tures which the Boche was 
pleased to erect in what was 
once his territory. 

The country through which 
the little train passes is un- 
interesting, for the line is 
seme distance from the Nile, 
though roughly parallel to it. 
Everywhere is low open forest, 
with a carpeting of long grass. 
It is hot and rather dusty, se 
that no one grieves when the 
journey, which takes a good 
few hours, is at an end. We 
tumble out, and there is thé 
Victoria Nile—a Nile which 
has settled down into’ placid- 
ity, something very unlike the 
boisterous river we left at 
Jinja. Broad, deep, and still, 
with an air of mystery and 
of impenetrable calm, it slips 
along through level country, 
its banks fringed by reeds, 
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only the swirling surface- 
eddies telling of its strength. 

Namasagali—how these Afri- 
can names get at one!—is not 
& place wherein to linger, and 
onee on the little stern-wheeler 
we stay there and watch the 
barges being fastened in one 
long row to the bow, so that 
when eventually she pushes off 


_ She suggests some kind of de- 


formed narwhal or sword-fish 
with a prodigious snout nosing 
in front of her, It is just as 
well, for otherwise there would 
be the deuee to pay when the 
great sudd blecks of Choga 
hove in sight—those drifting 
masses of papyrus which would 
be only too ready to jam them- 
selves between barge and 
steamer and play the part of 
the wait-a-bit thorn of the 
southern veldt. 

Meanwhile, however, it is all 
plain sailing down a clear water- 
way, with nothing worse upen 
its bosom than the floating 
Pistias, which like tiny ecab- 
bages drift gently with the 
stream, A solitary hill upon 
the eastern bank forms a land- 
mark in the vast plain through 
which we course, but it is soon 
left behind, and ere long, as 
the magical African night casts 
its mantle on the wilderness 
and a million stars shine and 
twinkle overhead, we slip out 
stealthily and very peacefully, 
save fer the chug, chug of the 
dripping paddle floats, upon a 
wide expanse of lonely water, 
the bosom of Lake Choga. 

Choga is soarcely a lake. It 
is rather a huge mere, a kind 
of tropical Norfolk broad, a 
flooding of the Nile over acres 
ef barren land, a ponding of 
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waters which, semi-stagnant, 
lend themselves to the growth 
and sustenance of aquatic 
plants, and more especially of 
the swamp-loving papyrus. It 
is curious how closely the tufted 
top of the papyrus resembles 
the plume which decks the head 
of the Kavirondo crane, that 
golden-crested bird which so 
eften wings across vast areas 
abandoned to this growth. It 
is almost as though the crane 
had taken a badge from its 
surroundings, its black velvety 
pad being the rich mud where 
the plant sometimes finds hold- 
ing ground, its shapely tuft 
the aigrette surmounting the 
plant’s tall stem. It is a 
beautiful thing this “ mop-head 
of the giant rush,” so green its 
filaments, so intricate its de- 
sign of delicate branching 
threads topped, when in flower, 
by tiny cones ef the palest 
gold, If the crane sweeps over 
it, the busy lily trotter, hurry- 
ing across the broad flat water- 
leaves, the snake-necked darter, 
and the snowy egret harbour 
amongst it, but one sees few 
birds from the steamer’s deck, 
few birds and fewer animals, 
The swamp is desolate. 

A voyage upon Lake Choga 
is as uncertain as life itself. 
There is no saying when yeu 
will reach the desired haven. 
It all depends on the sudd, 
and the sudd is the devil. One 
passage all will be fair sailing, 
the next the broad water-lane 
has vanished, and a formidable 
barrier lies across the steamer’s 
path, The navigation is no 
easy matter, and the delays 
are often irksome in the ex- 
treme. Still, being sudded is 
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not. like being nipped by ice, 
It is more like being lest in a 
maze, and, after nosing round, 
one usually wins clear, though 
at times it may be necessary 
to cleave a passage with the 
bill-hook, the anchor, and the 
double - handed saw—coutting 
through papyrus, tearing at the 
tangling Phragmites, severing 
the long stems of the water- 
convolvulus, dislodging the 
floating amaranth and count- 
less little Pistias. There are 
many crocodiles in Choga, and 
they may occasion unpleasant 
happenings. The other day— 
that phrase which in Africa 
replaces the fairy tale’s ‘‘onee 
upon a time’’—the other day 
a dug-out with two white men 
and its quota of black servants 
and paddlers encountered one, 
and the crocodile paid the 
penalty of getting too close 
to civilisation. He was nine 
feet long, and it. was no easy 
matter to get him aboard, but 
eventually he lay on the 
rounded, bottom of the un- 
certain vessel, which sped upon 
its way urged by its ebon 
orew. 

One of the white men oe- 
cupied a camp-chair, and sat 
with his face towards the bows. 
In a dug-out such a position is 
a fixture till land is reached, 
for one can play no pranks ina 
hollowed tree trunk, the most 
cranky of craft. The other 
sat towards the stern, and 
between the two were the black 
men and the crocodile. Sud- 
denly the white man in the 
bow realised that some com- 
motion was taking place be- 
hind his back, There were 
shouts and yells, the dug-out 
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lurched dangerously, his com- 
panion uttered a warning ery. 
In a momont he understood— 
the crocodile had come alive. 
Presumably the bullet had 
merely grazed its spine and 
stunned it. Now the shock 
had passed off, and the saurian 
was beginning. to make things 
lively, Its tail swung vici- 
ously from side to side, its jaws 
opened and snapped. Some of 
the blacks stumbled out of its 
way; one, a stout fellow, 
crouched between its. snout 
and the back of his master’s 
chair. The white man could 
not even turn round to see 
what, was happening, » but 
fortunately he was a gentle- 
man of resource, who. was 
accustomed to travel with a 
knife’ fashioned from an old 
bayonet. Thanking his stars 
that he had it with him, he 
handed it back to his servant, 
and the plucky black, with one 
shrewd and powerful blow, 
drove the sharp steel through 
the monster’s neck and pinned 
it to the wood of the dug-out, 
Then, with all speed, a course 
was shaped for land, which 
was reached without further 
misadventure. What remained 
of life in the crocodile was ex- 
tinguished, and an adventure, 
which might easily have ended 
in tragedy, terminated happily. 

The lake is full of fish on 
which the crocodiles feed, and 
here and there on islands or 
swampy promontories one 
comes upon little celonies of 
fishermen belonging to the 
Mukenzi, a tribe of the Bakenzi, 
the original lake-dwellers both 
of Choga and Kwania, the 
latter really a northern ex- 
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tension of the larger sheet of 
sudded water. 

The natives are almost am- 
phibious.. The dug-outs in 
which they visit the steamer 
to sell their day’s catch are 
surely the most wretched in 
all, Africa; miserable shells, 
seareely raised above water- 
level, leaking badly, so that 


_ when their owners are not 


paddling they. are baling, 
presumably for dear life, 
though whether beings who 
navigate in such craft could 
possibly drown or become the 
prey of crocodiles is, to say 
the least, doubtful. . They are 
@ ourious primitive folk, but 
it. seems a deadly existence 
to live in nakedness amongst 
swamps and reeds and mos- 
quitoes—the life of a frog and 
not of a man. Doubtless, 
however, the Mukenzi are 
content, which is more than 
most folk are, so it is no use 
wasting pity upon them. 
There is at. first a strange 
beauty about these sudd 
regions of Afriea, but it soon 
palls, for acres of papy- 


rus grow monotonous unless 


one has visions of making 
paper out of them, an in- 
dustry which may one day 
transform these vast green 
stretches. _. 

We are fortunate in finding 
the channel next morning, and 
plod along hour after hour till, 
far ahead, a very tall and 
solitary palm rises against the 
blue sky, marking the place 
of disembarkation for the Lake 
Albert road. The palm is said 
to be ene mentioned by Sir 
Samuel Baker, the place is 
Masindi Port, and as much 
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like a port as is the corner of 
a duck-pond. 

Perhaps the comparison is 
hardly fair, for the lake was 
high, and whatever landing- 
place exists had been sub- 
merged. As it was, the 
steamer anchored off a little 
bay flanked by reedy banks, 
and the passengers transferred 
themselves and their belong- 
ings into wobbly dug - outs, 
which have a wonderful hold- 
ing capacity, and are well 
adapted for negotiating shoals 
and shallows. We disembark 
upon sundry planks, which 
keep the feet from being mired 
in the eozy slime of mud and 
rotting | vegetation, and pro- 
ceed. up @ slope to a spot 
where, epposite some tumble- 
down bandas, a motor-lorry is 
in waiting. Somehow it seems 
strangely out of place at Ma- 
sindi Port. 

The journey thence to Ma- 
sindi is scarcely exhilarating. 
The road is red, there is bush 
and low forest where there are 
not. clearings with banana 
groves. Here and there are 
hill-ranges where the prospect 
impreves, but it is rather a 
mournful and monotonous land- 
scape, this bit of Unyoro, and 
calls for scant notice, Black 
night has shrouded it long 
before Masindi is reached, a 
black night lit by countless 
fireflies and resonant with the 
rumblings of distant thunder. 

Masindi, the capital, has 
much te commend it. For one 
thing, it lies in open country, 
in a shallow basin covered with 
short rough grass, and leoks 
out on weeded hill-ranges 
sufficiently picturesque. For 
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another, it is excellently kept, 
a clean trim place, the official 
bungalews well - designed, 
homely and comfortable abodes, 
screened against the mosquito 
and yet pleasing to the eye. 
There is a little hotel in Ma- 
sindi, no great shakes of a 
place, but better than the usual 
rest-house, and a very consider- 
able native population oceupies 
the congeries of huts which 
cluster amongst trees and 
plantains on the slopes to the 
south-west. A notable feature 
is the tower of the mission 
church, a pretentious red 
building bowered in greenery. 
What a change since Sir 
Samuel Baker’s day! Yet, 
after all, though in mere ex- 
ternals Africa may change, her 
dark heart remains as of yere. 
Go into the little. cemetery 
and you will see the tombstone 
of one who sought to defy 
superstition. He was teld that 
if he felled a certain holy tree 
disaster would overtake him, 
but he laughed at native fears 
and native warnings and, 
possibly in a spirit of bravado, 
did the deed. Within a year 
he and all those associated with 
him in this impiety had 
vanished like the tree, and now 
his lonely grave is one of the 
sights ef the station. It is at 
Masindi that one can obtain 
the interesting pottery glazed 
with plumbago and fashioned 
to resemble gourds of various 
shapes and sizes, attractive 
products of native manufacture 
with a beautiful jet-black lustre 
and very graceful outlines. 

One would fain have lingered 
at Masindi, a hospitable spot, 
but even the few hours avail- 
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able were due to the need of 
repairs to the motor-lorry, and 
when these were completed we 
rolled off once more-en route 
for Butiaba, The bush closed . 
in upon the road as soon as the 
outskirts of Masindi were left 
behind, and again the journey 
grew monotonous until all at 
once weird sounds announced 
that everything was not well 
with the lorry. Far from it; 
for soon the ponderous vehicle 
was at a standstill, and her 
passengers, after waiting a 
while in vain and sending back 
a message for a repairer, had 
perforce to foot-sleg it, hoping 
that ere night their eamp 
outfits might reach them, and 
that threatening clouds would 
not burst before a _ coffee 
plantation was reached where 
there was a chance of food and 
shelter. The road improved as 
we tramped along it, for here 
and there clumps of mighty 
trees towered alongside, out- 
liers, doubtless, of the great 
Budonga forest, home of the 
elephant and the chimpanzee, 
We catch a glimpse of a 
colebus monkey swinging him- 
self to earth, his white and 
sablelivery conspicuous against 
the forest background, and 
then, somewhat suddenly, find 
signs of civilisation. We are 
in a eoffee-growing country, 
and there are the shambas with 
their rows ef pretty bushes, 
whereon cluster the beautiful 
red berries, which almost make 
one think of holly-trees and 
snew. Large tracts ef the 
country are cultivated here, 
and the planters are waitin 
for the day when facilities wil 
be given them for export to the 
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north, They are far, very far 
from the sea, these pioneers of 
Empire who have mastered the 
bush, but they grow good 
coffee and they live in hope, 
Like most Colonials, they are 
a hospitable folk, and, as usual, 
there are Scots among them, 
who can preduce scones for tea 
and relish a tale in their native 
A restful night at a 
picturesque homestead amongst 
the coffee, and we are off again 
next morning by the resusci- 
tated lorry. For a space we 
leave the shambas and skirt the 
fringe of the primeval forest, 
which recalls the famous High 
Woods of southern Trinidad. 
There is a dense jungle, and 
out of it rise tall lean trees 
seeking the light. There is a 
multitude of creepers, a riot of 
green growth, and the ground 
is covered with rotting vegeta- 
tion, the decay of ages. 

The forest glades are almost 
chilly, and the forest itself is 
very still. Even its clear 
streams are silent, slinking 
along amongst the under- 
growth and starred in places 
with white flowers. Strange 
creatures lurk in the green 
depths—the man-like ape al- 
ready mentioned, the giant 
forest hog, and little-known 
nocturnal ramblers. Here the 
elephants bear heavy tusks, 
and are savage frem much 
hunting; but there is no sign 
of them as we lumber past 
their retreat. 

Once more come coffee-fields, 
unhappily devastated by the 
deadly thrips, so that the once 
comely bushes look starved and 
lean and ragged, a sorry sight. 
But we think no more of coffee, 
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for, away beyond, we sight a 
mighty mountain-range, and 
we Know we are leoking at the 
Belgian Congo. <A little farther 
and at the base of the distant 
range gleam the blue waters of 
@lake. It is our first glimpse 
of the Albert Nyanza. Ere 
long we are at the end of the 
motor journey, for the winding 
road down the steep escarp- 
ment to Lake Albert is not yet 
ready for traffic, and so we 
halt upon the brink and, dis- 
mounting, look down upon the 
quiet stretch of waters which 
gladdened the eyes of Baker 
and his hereic wife on March 
14th, 1864, 

The prospect is superb, the 
long blue lake lying in its 
mountain treugh, narrowing 
to the north, where the Bahr- 
el- Jebel leaves it, stretching at 
its full breadth of five-and- 
twenty miles away to the 
south where lies the snow- 
capped Ruwenzori, invisible 
from where we stand. About 
us are blocks of rough granite, 
and a steny path twists and 
twines down the hill-faee to 
the seven miles er so of level 
bush-covered land which 
reaches out to the lake margin. 
Purple-grey and vast, beyond 
the lake, lies the Congo but- 
tress, 7000 feet in height, and 
seemingly rising sheer from 
the Nyanza, which to-day is 
smooth as glass, placid as any 
pond, In the foreground at 
the lake’s verge lies Butiaba: 
a few houses, a few huts, the 
port from which the steamer 
starts, the little white steamer 
which we can make out clearly 
with the glass, and which is 
salled Sir Samuel Baker. 
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It is easy work swinging 
downhill, albeit the track is 
steep and rough and stony; 
and must try the porters who, 
with impedimenta upon their 
heads, follow us as we descend. 
The going is heavy amongst 
the sand of the alluvial flats, 
which are full of salt and sup- 
port euphorbias and little else, 
Indeed, it is rather a dreary 
trudge, though we have the 
memory of a fine view to cheer 
us and the prospeet of a bit of 
sport at Butiaba, where there 
is fishing fit for a lord. 

Emerging from the scraggy 
bush we cross the open and 
find ourselves upon the verge 
of a kind of lagoon, an over- 
flow from the lake, which has 
to be crossed in a dug- out. 
Thereafter we pass a few 
Bagaya dwellings, with their 
curious food stores, like bee- 
hives set on poles, Anon we 
come upon an Ajowa village, 
with yet another type of grain 
store, and soon reach Butiaba, 
a cluster of thatched huts with 
European houses some little 
distance off. At a tiny wharf 
lies the white paddle-steamer, 
smart as paint and polishing 
can make her, The night is 
spent under a hospitable roof 
close to the lake shore, and in 
the morning, ere it grows het, 
twe of us embark in a tiny 
steel dinghy with a sturdy 
black as oarsman, and push 
off, armed with a tarpen rod 
and the stoutest of tackle, for 
we are in quest of the giant 
Nile perch, Lates niloticus. It 
is very calm on the lake, the 
surface unbroken save where 
an otter’s head cleaves the 
surface, a8, startled by our ap- 
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proach, he makes for a bed of 
reeds, The lake is very high, 
and much of what was once 
dry land is under water. We 
pull slowly along such a sub- 
merged bank, from which 
bushes and even trees thrust 
upwards with bare branches, 
killed by the long immersion. 

For a time nothing happens 
as, with a dead fish for bait 
fixed in a truly formidable ap- 
paratus of metal framework 
and hooks, we trawl slowly 
round a point, 

Suddenly, however, there is 
a check. ‘A snag surely!” is 
the thought, for the feeling is 
as though one was fast to the 
Continent of Africa. But no! 
the reel spins, the line travels 
out faster and faster. There 
can be no doubt we are into a 
big fish. It is a wild rush, and 
yard after yard of stout tackle 
vanishes into the depths. On 
goes the powerful brake and 
the strain begins to tell, The 
line slackens, cautiously we 
reel in, the black rower pulling 
slowly off-shore the while, well 
inte deep water. Then once 
again the reel handle whizzes 
as the fish dashes for freedom. 
Again the brake checks him, 
and as the line rises it is 
apparent that the quarry is 
seeking the surface. Fifty or 
sixty yards away he breaks it 
and hurls himself into the 
sunlight, a huge mass like 
molten silver, curving in the 
air like a leaping salmon and 
splashing heavily as he regains 
his element. He sounds and 
down goes the taut line, and 
the thick rod quivers and 
bends and the arms grow 
weary. There can be no 
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doubt that he is a heavy 
fish, a very heavy fish, and 
that he is fighting hard for 
his life. Once more the brake 
tells and the reel gathers in 
the line inch by inch, 
Heavens! how heavy he is. 
We hazard conjectures as to 
his weight. Perehance 100 
pounds. <A perch of about 
170 had been caught at Buti- 
aba not long before — the 
record fish for Lake Albert, 
A 96-pounder had fallen to 
one of us but a few weeks 
ago. Was this one any 
bigger? Time alone would 
show, but he seemed to weigh 
a ton. The sun beat down 
from eut a cloudless sky, and 
the sweat broke out on one, 
for playing a giant Lates is 
no joke. Again and again 
the reel had to spin; again 
and again the weary winding 
shortened the line and the life 
of the big perch at one and 
the same time, At last, after 
half an hour’s battle, both 
fisher and fish were spent, 
dead-beat; but the fight was 
an unequal one, for the former 
had allies, the latter none, and 
so away down in the depths 
there appeared a huge dim 
shape which was dragged 
upwards limp and inert till 
ence more it broke the surface, 
but this time on its side. A 
veritable monster, with huge 
scales, a blubbery toothless 
mouth gaping wide, and re- 
vealing a vast capacious maw, 
a yellow eye luminous and seem- 
ingly void of any pupil, a great 
humped back and_ prodigious 
fins and tail, He was well- 
nigh as long as the dinghy, 
and the question was how to 
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get him aboard. The black 
was ready, and the gaff struck 
fair and surely into the gleam- 
ing mass. Then two white 
men leant to one side while 
the oarsman, steadying the 
victim with the gaff, slashed 
a helding place with the knife, 
and then with one heave 
landed the monster upon the 
bottom boards. Happily he 
was past a struggle, for it 
would have been highly un- 
pleasant to be capsized in a 
lake swarming with crocodiles 
and hundreds of yards from 
any dry land. In due course 
we weighed him on the scales, 
which registered 131 lb, His 
length was five feet five 
inches, his greatest girth three 
feet ten inches—a capital 
cateh, but by no means a 
record. That, I believe, is 
held by a fish taken in Lake 
No in the Sudan, which 
tipped the beam at well over 
200 Ib. 

He was good to eat as well 
as good to cateh, and happily 
there was plenty of him, for 
famine was abroad in the land, 
and the steamer’s crew were 
short of food, 

Therefore we all ate him 
and enjoyed him as we sped 
down the lake to the merry 
tune of splashing paddles. 
Time was no object, and it was 
agreed that we should run for 
four hours up the Victoria 
Nile to see the famous Falls 
of Murchison, which are less 
known than they deserve to 
be. The mouth of the river in 
the north-eastern corner of the 
lake is sudded and the channel 
takes a little finding, but once 
found there is a good broad 
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water-way bordered by dense 
papyrus. We run eastwards 
and the southern bank looks 
attractive, for the flats border- 
ing the lake have been left 
behind and the country is one 
of open forest. It rises gently 
from the river in a long slope, 
broken by hillocks, and fine 
trees are grouped upon it pic- 
turesquely. It is park-like 
in its way, and the grassy 
stretches and shady patches 
are inviting, but we look in 
yain for habitations. The 
whole district is taboo, taboo 
because of the tsetse fly. It 
is a sleeping-sickness area, and 
what natives the dread disease 
has spared have been deported, 
It is a lonely land so far as 
man is concerned. But if he 
is gone, inhabitants of a sort 
remain, for a small herd of 
elephants swings into sight, 
the sun shining on the ivory 
of the tusker who leads them, 
With their peculiar rocking 
gait they plunge through the 
long grass, vanishing behind 
clumps .of trees, reappearing 
farther on, their big backs 
dipping and rising, their trunks 
swinging from side to side, 
their fan-like ears flapping like 
the sails of a ship. . Some- 
how these great quadrupeds 
remind one of vessels ploughing 
through a heavy sea—now lost 
in the trough, anon cresting a 
swell, Queer beasts, ages old, 
and always interesting, One 
is very black, the others grey, 
If only they stood still they 
would leok like ant-hills, and 
their own familiar birds would 
come and settle on them, 
They vanish, but other game 
comes inte view—the tawny 
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Uganda cob, a very handsome 
antelope, and herd after herd 
of shaggy water-buck. Harte- 
beeste, too—probably Jackson 
hartebeeste, with smooth hides 
and ungainly bodies sloping 
sharply from withers, to rump. 
How their restless tails twitch! 
and yet they stand agaze de- 
void of fear. It is a paradise 
for game now that man is out 
of the picture, Yet in the 
blood ef some of these fine 
creatures the wriggling try- 
panosome, harmless to them, 
but deadly to their greatest 
enemy, may be speeding 
amongst the red blood-cells, 
This, however, is not a place 
for such theughts, for the 
reaches of the Nile below the 
Murchison Falls are probably 
the most pleasing in the whole 
course of that histeric river. 
Not the grandest, fer the 
valley below the Ripon Falls 
is finer; the Fola Rapids, near 
Nimule, are said to be mag- 
nificent; the Shabluka gorge, 
in the Sudan, has a grim 
beauty of its own; and the 
rugged scenery about Shellal 
and Agsuan is, at certain times, 
impressive in the extreme. No, 
except at the Falls, the Nile 
here is not grand, but it is 
most pleasant to the eye, and 
full of an abiding interest. 
As one progresses, the south- 
ern bank takes the form of 
gravelly hillocks covered with 
grass and trees, and behind 
these riverside hummocks the 
ground rises steeply, but is 
broken and diversified in rather 
@ singular manner for Nile 
scenery. Moreover, it is dotted 
with herds of game, or with 
solitary buck, and it possesses 
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a refreshing greenness and con- 
siderable variety of foliage. 
On the sandspits of the fore- 
shore lie huge crocediles, seme 
olive-dun, some yellowish- 
green, some almost black in 
colour, hideeus saurians with 
jaws agape basking in the bril- 
liant sunshine, warming their 
bellies on the mud. There are 
_ Many birds, fish and bateleur 
eagles, storks with long yellow 
beaks, snowy egrets, the pie- 
bald ibis, purple herons, black 
and white and painted king- 
fishers, grebes, darters, and a 
dozen others te whem the Nile 
means food and home. The 
nests of weaver-birds deck the 
bushes ashore, The northern 
bank is lower and mere forest- 
clad. Against one dense clump 
of trees, half hidden in the 
tangled wilderness, we see a 
big black bull-elephant, a 
solitary monster apparently 
half asleep. Soon we notice 
froth upon the surface, bubbles 
eneased in a brownish spume, 
The Nile looks like a river in 
spate: it is drumly and foam- 
bedeeked. We are nearing the 
great Falls. There is, however, 
no sign of them, Instead, it 
would seem as though the 
river ended—ended right up 
against a high, wooded, red- 
dish cliff. The crocediles be- 
come more numerous; as in 
Baker’s day, they are to be 
counted by the score. Fire at 
them, and it leoks almost as 
if a drove of submarines were 
being launched. The scene is 
astonishing even to those used 
to crocodiles. Hippos thrust 
their heads out of the river and 
gruntvigorously,and then away 
to our right front cemes the 
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roar of leaping waters. Drift- 
ing spray appears high above 
the tree-tops, and suddenly we 
turn almost at right angles to 
our course. A long gorge lies 
before us, dark in the rays of 
the declining sun. The gouts 
ef freth grow larger, and 
there are more of them; the 
strength of the ourrent in- 
ereases, Wooded cliffs rise on 
either hand to 300 feet or 
more. At ene point, where 
is an island, they appreach 
each other slightly, and 
threugh the gap between 
them one sees a tumbling 
mass of water, churned white 
and -breaking incessantly on 
huge boulders in the river’s 
bed, from which there leaps 
up almost rhythmically a 
white mist of spray, rising and 
falling as though dancing to 
the music of the Falls, Thus 
far and no farther said the 
telegraph wire which runs 
across the chasm, for, sagging 
in the centre, it would have 
caught our mast, Hence over- 
beard went the anchor, and 
we swung to the chain in mid- 
stream, a stream dotted by 
the snouts ef saurians, and 
from which every now and 
then rose a fiesh-coloured 
hippo’s head. 

Very soon it was night, but 
such a night! There was a 
fine moon, and the vault was 
clear and full of stars. The 
cliffs were ebon black, the 
river vague and mysterious, 
for a sheeny haze rose from 
it, and upon this the moon’s 
rays played. All night long 
the hippos grunted, disturbed 
by such a strange visiter as 
the steamer, while now and 
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then the eerie ory of seme 
night-bird floated on the still 
air. Up before dawn to wit- 
ness the sunrise, surely one of 
the most magnificent a man 
could see. For a moment all 
seemed lost in shadow, and 
then a dull red light filtered 
into the eastern sky above the 
Falls, a mere streak at first, 
but extending rapidly and 
beginning to glow as though 
it were the reflection of a fire. 
Immediately the light clouds 
assumed a hue of ruddy gilt, 
and the sky above our heads 
lightened to a clear pale blue 
in which one bright star re- 
mained like some tinsel trophy 
ata fair. Theday had started, 
and at once from the forest 
bluff a flight of kites com- 
meneed, the big brown birds 
launching themselves silently 
into space and wheeling off to 
look for breakfast. A hawk 
shot across the gorge, flying 
fast as though urged by 
hunger. The river turned a 
silver gilt, a marvellous colour, 
and reflected every golden 
cloud and all the bushes which 
flanked it and bent to meet it, 
The day brightened, the waters 
took on the hue of a dove’s 
breast, the sun came steal- 
ing into sight, swiftly topping 
the cliffs of the chasm and 
illuminating the leaping 
waters. What was only half 
visible in the evening light 
was now plain before us. We 
could see the scar of a land- 
slide; we recognised that the 
beautiful illustration in Baker’s 
book was either in part imag- 
inary, or that the Falls have 
altered since his day. One 
cannot see the whole cascade 
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from the gorge. Only the 
lower cataract is visible, and 
even that only in part. Hence 
it was necessary to get intoa 
whale-boat and row up the 
river as far as possible—no 
easy task, for the current is 
tremendous. Keeping close to 
the western bank we progress 
slowly, and: turning a promi- 
nence observe a horrible look- 
ing spot, a reach of mud run- 
ning inland between high 
hilloeks, a kind of ravine over- 
grown by unhealthy - looking 
bush. What really made it 
herrible, however, was the fact 
that it was literally packed 
with crocodiles. At such close 
quarters—for the nearest was 
not twenty yards away—this 
mass of scaly reptiles, of musk- 
exuding monsters, with their 
evil heads, huge fangs, rugged 
backs and serrated tails, was 
little less than awesome. It 
was a relief to fire at them 
and see them galvanised to 
life and to activity, waddling 
and slithering waterwards in 
clumsy haste, plunging into 
the flood and reappearing as 
so many little knobs travelling 
fast across stream amongst 
the foam and bubbles. We 
pulled between the island and 
the shore, but could get no 
farther, for it was not safe, 
and the thought of the brutes 
we had just seen did not en- 
courage us to take any undue 
risks, Thus we did not enter 
the basin at the foot of the 
Falls, and indeed saw little 
more of them than we had 
done, save a kind of subsidiary 
eascade, Still, we were much 
nearer, and could better ap- 
preciate the force and fury of 
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the waters thundering down- 
wards some 120 feet in all, 
though undoubtedly . divided 
into an upper and a lower 
portion, and not one great 
sweep from top to bottom, as 
pictured in ‘Albert Nyanza.’ 

Back to the steamer and a 
last look at the chasm and the 
gorge. One of us who had 
been here before recounted how, 
high on the cliff edge, sil- 
houetted against the sky, he 
had seen on his last visit a 
large bull-elephant. As he 
watched it the pachyderm 
lifted onehind leg andscratched 
the ether with his foot! One 
of the charms of this part of 
Central Africa is that no one 
ean tell what may happen 
next ! 

It was easy work running 
down-stream, and soon we were 
crossing the mud shallows at 
the northern end of Lake 
Albert. Turning to the north 
we entered the wide Bahr-el- 
Jebel, the main Nile, and 
marked away on the right a 
solitary palm of great height 
standing sentinel-like upon a 
ridge. There is still to tell of 
the voyage to Nimule, which 
takes about twenty-four hours 
from the lake. We pass places 
with historic names, Wadelai 
and Dufile, recalling memories 
of Emin Pasha; we go ashore 
and hunt guinea-fowl in spots 
where Roosevelt camped not 
so very long ago, There is 
famine in the land. The Alur 
people on the banks have been 
gathering the fruit of the 
doleib palm for food. We 
anchor fer the night in what 
looks like a lake, a huge ex- 
pansion of- the river with a 
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low hill-range to the east, be- 
hind which stretches a country 
still almost unknown. After 
Dufile comes Ibrahim, a pic- 
turesque spot with a bold 
mountain, and after Ibrahim 
some fine rocky islands, green 
as emeralds with vivid ereepers 
and ringed round by papyrus, 
and after these comes Nimule, 
the end of the voyage. But 
there is no getting to Nimule 
by steamer. The whale-boat 
has again to be manned, and 
the black crew labour up the 
Nyame river between dense 
belts of reeds, These gave way 
to banks of a sort, and there 
at the base of a rocky hill 
are the few stene and thatch 
houses, the hut clusters and 
the two flags which constitute 
the southern outpost of the 
Sudan, Not long ago this was 
also Uganda, but geography 
has been changing a good deal 
of late years. So the Union 
Jack flies here with the new 
flag of Egypt bearing three 
silver stars and crescents on a 
red ground, and we find a 
solitary Syrian who is doctor 
and Mamur rolled into one, and 
a very good fellow, anxious to 
help in every possible way. 
Oar porters are ready for 
the hundred-mile tramp to 
Rejaf—a crowd of lean naked 
Acholi, who make a wild dash 
for the baggage, each man 
striving to get a comfortable 
load. They are driven off and 
things eventually are done 
decently and in order, so that 
it is a highly respectable cara- 
van which troops out of this 
death-trap of a place and climbs 
the rocky slope. The read 
runs far from the Nile in order 
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to avoid fly-belts and sleeping 
sickness districts, and it cannot 
be said that the itinerary is an 
interesting one. The natives, 
Bari for the most part, are 
degraded-looking and _ sullen. 
There is little fine scenery, 
game is scaree. It is a sad 
country, scorched by _ bush- 
fires, ravaged by disease, 
haunted by the spectre of 
famine, 

And yet, because the road 
which runs through it may 
ere long be a great highway 
with motors traversing it and 
carrying heavy bags of coffee, 
with flying ferries across the 
rivers which obstruct it, with 
streams of people coming and 
going along it, we must say a 
little about it, though as little 
as possible. Once having 
gained the top of the leopard- 
infested ridge about Nimule, 
the read, which is suitable fer 
a bicycle, runs for many a 
mile through stunted forest. 
Away on the left a long bush- 
covered mountain-range in- 
terposes its bulk between 
us and the Nile, which beyond 
it forms the famous Fola 
Rapids. To the right is a vast 
stretch of country, here and 
there kopjes eropping up from 
the plain, here and there the 
smoke spirals of native fires 
wavering. upwards against a 
blue sky. It is very hot, and 
there is nothing to be seen 
of wild life save occasional 
tracks of dik-dik or other of 
the smaller antelope. It takes 
three and a half hours to 
reach the Assua river, a broad 
stream, half empty, and full of 
sand-banks. The camp is on 
the farther side. As we ap- 
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proach the ford, down a long 
slope, the scene is typically 
African. Thorny bush every- 
where, a circle of grass huts 
in a clearing, a river dried up 
in places, wandering to the 
Nile between low banks set 
with palms and scrubby bauhi- 
nias; an angry sun sinking 
behind a distant hill-range, 
and great bats flitting hither 
and thither in agile zig-zag 
flight like so many evil spirite. 
In the rains the Assua must 
be a formidable obstacle. In 
the dry season it takes you to 
the knees in places if you 
despise the crazy dug - out, 
through the holes and cracks 
of which the water gushes. 
The camp was well enough 
and moderately clean, but 
plagued by mosquitoes. It 
was much too near the river. 
In all probability representa- 
tions have eaused its removal 
to a better site. It is worth 
noting that none of the camps 
on the Nimule-Rejaf road ap- 
pear to harbour the dreaded 
spirillum earrier, that loath- 
some, leathery, eight-legged 
tick which loves the darkness 
and the blood of man. 

Soon the woed fires blazed, 
throwing the surroundings 
into a deeper darkness, the 
ping of the questing gnat 
shrilled in the ear, and it was 
a case of under mosquito-nets 
with all celerity, if twelve 
days later on one did not wish 
to be shaking a thermometer. 

From Assua to Aju is two 
hours, and Aju is a geed place 
for breakfast. Frem Aju to 
Itu Gaffari takes ene hour and 
® quarter, and at Itu Gaffari 
it is well te have lunch. From 
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Itu Gaffari to Kirippy two 
hours must be allowed, and 
there what remains of the day 
and the whole of the second 
night can be spent in fair com- 
fort, for Kirippy is a pleasant 
camp, with goed huts and 
bandas and most beautiful 
shade trees. The country 
about it is cultivated to some 
extent, and patches of maize 
and dura dot the landscape. 

Once more en the trail, a two 
hours’ march to Andoga, a 
place of two huts only, and 
then on again, a good three 
hours to Uma, crossing the 
Uma river on the way, beyond 
which the road is merely a 
track winding through an 
undergrowth reminiscent of a 
Surrey copse. But no Surrey 
copse ever grew the rough- 
barked lulu-trees from which 
the ripe, yellow, plum-like fruit 
is falling—a fruit which has 
a pleasant acidity, and from 
which quite an agreeable drink 
can be made, The camp itself 
lies off the track to the right, 
and is apt to be missed. There 
is a good view from it to the 
north, over miles of low forest, 
with here and there hills rising 
from the plain as the back of 
an elephant rises from the 
jungle. 

It is four hours’ tramp from 
Uma to Musa, much of it 
through open and cultivated 
country. Musa camp is on a 
ridge, and possesses twe good 
trees. To the north the coun- 
try is wild and broken, but 
elsewhere there are a few vil- 
lages, and as a result there is 
little game, Next morning, 
two and ahalf hours’ good going 
brings one to Gadein Morbi, 
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which is on a slope, and over- 
looks a fine wooded country 
through which ream herds of 
hartebeeste. It is still harte- 
beeste country all the way 
nearly to Vitia Ledju, which 
takes three and a half hours 
to reach, and is a pleasant 
place, for it is set upen a ridge 
with a fine rocky ledge near 
it and forest-clad Gebels hard 
by. These shelter lots of game, 
from the rhinoceros to the 
oribi, but the presence of many 
natives prevents the animals 
showing much of themselves. 
Part of the way to this camp 
was very cheerful, for there 
are clear streams in the epen, 
and many doves, and it is 
geod to be out of stunted 
forest, whieh is an abomina- 
tion. 

Another four hours through 
eountry with a better class of 
wood and we reach Shoka, 
crossing en route one deep but 
narrow river. Shoka proved 
an untidy and uncomfortable 
camp, and we were glad to 
be afoot before dawn on the 
last trek for the Nile and for 
Rejaf. 

These early starts have a 
fascination of their ewn, after 
the inevitable groaning at 
having toe roll out of bed in 
the darkness and dress by the 
feeble light of a candle in a 
shamadan is over. If your 
shawish is any good he has 
the porters well drilled, and 
so all goes smoothly, and after 
a cup of steaming tea and a 
biscuit you take the road with 
perchance a crescent moon 
still in the sky and stars 
twinkling incompany. There 
is a great silence at this early 
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hour, and all is dim and mys- 
tical. Then certain birds with 
harsh notes cry out that day 
is at hand, a faint breeze 
stirs the branches and_ lines 
of sickly light stretch over 
the hill-tops in. the east. 
Almost imperceptibly the day 
brightens, and the smell of 


the night, that curious wild- 


odour, is gone. Then comes a 
gleam in the sky, and.almost at 
once the sun mounts upwards 
as though he had stayed too 
long abed and had to hurry 
to his work. The moon and 
the. stars vanish, birds call 
and twitter, an early. beetle 
blunders across the path, a 
flight of doves swings past 
seeking water—and another 
day in Africa, another hot, 
fierce, fatiguing. day, has_be- 
gun its march from ‘sunrise 
to sunset. 

But it is only. some three 
hours to the Nile, and long 
ere we reach the river the 
quaint conical hill of Rejaf 
has come into sight away be- 
yond the immediate forest 
slopes. Ere long we break 
into the open and descend a 
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wide road to a plain, through 
which the Bahr-el-Jebel, com- 
ing from Fort Berkeley and 
the rapids, courses as a huge 
deep waterway, making fast 
to the north, for Gondokero 
and Mongalla, and Bor and 
Kenissa, and those sudd re- 
gions which must make it 
think that .it has somehow 
got back to Lake Choga. 
The Kit river is almost dry, 
its bed a broad bed of sand, 
with water trickling through 
it, and soon we are pushing 
over the plain, passing through 
clumps of dura 10 feet high, 
and past miserable dwellings 
smothered in vegetation, On 
and on at quickened pace, as 
is always the way when a 
journey is ending, till at last 
we reach the landing-place for 
the ferry, and, amidst a jumble 
of grass shelters, stand and 
look across the mighty river 
from whose source we have 
come, and which, still tire- 
less and magnificent. in its 
strength, is speeding onwards 
in a stately fashion to make 
the Sudan an habitation and 
to fulfil its destiny in Egypt. 
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SUBADAR SHER ALI KHAN. 


TWENTY years or more ago 
Iwas in charge of a big 
reserve centre situated in a 
cantonment in the. north of 
India whilst the reservists 
were up for training, Prim: 
arily it was the centre for 


three Sikh and three Dogra 


regiments, but, in addition to 
these, nearly twelve hundred 
men of other regiments, re- 
cruited from districts more or 
less adjacent to the canton- 
ment, were attached to the 
eentre for administrative and 
training purposes. These last 
were chiefly Punjabi Mahome- 
dans, with a large admixture of 
Euzufzai Pathans, Under the 
system then in force the train- 
ing staff for this large body of 
men had to be found by the 
regiment stationed at the 
centre, which at the time 
happened to be a class regi- 
ment of Sikhs; but since, during 
the previous year’s training, 
there had been a good deal 


of serious trouble between the 


Sikh training staff and the 
Pathan reservists, the G.O.C. 
had detailed another regiment 
in. the brigade to furnish a 
party of Pathan N,O,’s and 
N.C.O.’s, who were attached 
for duty during the month 
the reserves were up for 
training. 

In command of the party 
was an old Huzufzai Pathan 
—Subadar Sher Ali Khan,—a 
splendid specimen of the best 
type of native officer. The old 
man had put in close on forty 
years of good work since he 


had first joined his regiment 
as &@ young recruit of between 
seventeen and eighteen years 
ef age, and had seen active 
service against almost. every 
tribe on the North - West 
Frontier of India, Of a 
Jewish type of face, with a 
prominent hooked nose, a 
somewhat scanty beard dyed 
red, and with piercing slate- 
blue eyes, in body he was tall 
and very spare. So. spare 
indeed, he looked little more 
than skin and bone, but he 
was incredibly tough and wiry, 
and could walk all day with- 
out turning a hair, whilst on 
a hillside it took a good man 
to keep near him, .He came of 
good steck and was a warm 
man in his own country, 
more than one village owning 
his sway. 

Thoroughly independent and 
self-reliant, he was quite willing 
to take responsibility, as he 
proved on one occasion when 
he had a difference of opinion 
with a young political officer. 
The Subadar was in command 
of a small fort at the mouth of 
& valley which led up into in- 
dependent tribal country. One 
day a jirgah, bristling with 
jezails, pistols, knives, &c., 
arrived at the fort gate to 
interview the political officer, 
Now it was a standing military 
order on the frontier that, with 
the exception of the garrison, 
no man bearing arms was per- 
mitted to enter any post, and 
that all lethal weapons must 
be deposited with the quarter- 
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guard, where the owners were 
at liberty to resume them en 
departure. In accordance with 
these orders the sentry on duty 
at the fort gate stopped the 
jirgah. They protested, and 
the political officer (that he was 
very young and puffed up with 
a sense of his own importance 
is the only excuse which can 
be offered for what occurred), 
hearing the altercation, sent 
out to know what was the 
matter. On hearing that the 
jirgah had been prevented from 
entering, he dashed out and 
ordered the sentry to admit 
them at once. The sentry 
quoted his orders, and referred 
the officer to the Havildar in 
command of the quarter-guard. 
He, like a wise man, declined 
to discuss the matter, and sent 
for Subadar Sher Ali Khan. 
The young officer, who had by 
this time unluckily lost his 
temper completely, turned on 
the Subadar and again im- 
periously ordered the imme- 
diate admission of the jirgah. 
The old man regretted that, as 
he was responsible for the safety 
of the fort, he was unable to 
comply unless the jirgah first 
deposited their arms in accord- 
ance with standing orders,— 
from which decision nothing 
would move him, The jirgah 
was not admitted, and the 
political officer, boiling with 
rage, wrote to the commis- 
sioner of the district to report 
the Subadar for disobedienee 
of orders. Sher Ali Khan, 
however, was no fool,—he alse 
wrote in his version, and re- 
ported the case fer the infor- 
mation of his commanding 
officer ; the net result being that 
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the young politieal was sent 
on special urgent duty to 
Lahore, and was subsequently 
transferred to another sphere 
of usefulness. ; 

One thing the old man had 
no use for was a horse—at all 
events for riding purposes,— 
thoroughly agreeing with 
David Harum’s opinion that, 
if he had te make his choice 
between riding and being 
kicked, he would say, “Kick 
away; it amounts to about 
the same thing as fur as com- 
fort goes, and it’s a dum’d 
sight safer.” It so happened 
that when his regiment was at 
Parachinar, in the Kurram 
valley, some of the officers 
went out one day to shoot 
chikher, and the Subadar, who 
was a bit ef a sportsman, 
wished te accompany them. 
The valley in which the party 
proposed to shoot was about 
five miles away from the fron- 
tier post, and one of the officers 
offered Sher Ali Khan the loan 
of apony. The offer was firmly 
declined, the old man remark- 
ing gravely that he had served 
the Sirkar for over thirty 
years, and had earned his 
pension, so he wasn’t going 
to risk the loss of it by getting 
outside a herse. He tramped 
out to the valley, and did his 
full share of walking and 
scrambling over the recky 
hills that chikhor love, being 
most useful in keeping the 
beaters—mostly ‘wild Pathan 
villagers—well in hand, and 
came back in the evening as 
fresh as paint, though most 
of the rest of the party had 
had quite enough. 

He certainly had his some- 
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what unruly command of 
Pathans in wenderful order, 
though his methods would 
perhaps be considered drastic 
in the present day. Only on 
one occasion did I go near his 
company, which was at the 
time broken up into squads 
for preliminary drills, and I 
saw enough to convince me 


‘that only two courses were 


open to me—viz., putting him 
under arrest, or complete non- 
interference. As I stood there 
talking to the old man on some 
point of drill, he saw that one 
of the men was paying no 
attention to his instructor. 
He rushed up to him, and, 
after pouring forth a flood of 
what I took te be abuse (for 
I knew no Pushtu), seized the 
man by the nose and shook 
him as a terrier shakes a rat. 
A little while later something 
else went wrong, and, spring- 
ing on the man who was at 
fault, he gave him a box on 
the ear which would have 
pretty well knocked him down 
had not an equally severe cuff 
on the other side of the head 
put him straight again. The 
remainder of the men were 
struggling hard to keep seri- 
ous faces, for apparently the 
old gentleman had, in addition 
to a heavy hand, a pretty wit, 
and not even the victims re- 
sented his summary discipline, 
though, had I laid a finger on 
any one of them, I might likely 
have got a knife or a bayonet 
into me. After the above 
incidents, I thought it best 
to find occupation at other 
parts of the parade - ground. 
Whatever may have been one’s 
opinion of his methods, they 
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had the great merit of success, 
for in about a week his company 
were drilling with a smartness 
and precision they had been 
strangers to since the days 
when, in the first squad of 
recruits, they had received 
their final pelish from the 
Adjutant before being passed 
into the ranks. At the same 
time, in spite of their success, 
Ido not recommend his methods 
for imitation, but merely chron- 
iele them as one of the old 
gentleman’s little peculiarities, 

If, however, his ways on 
parade were summary, his dis- 
cipline in the lines was no less 
drastic. Always before orderly- 
room he used te hold a small 
Darbar of his own, and inquire 
inte any little peccadilloes 
which had been committed by 
his men. He would hear every- 
thing that was to be said on 
either side, and if he did not 
consider the case a serious one, 
would deal with it himself, as 
often as not slipping off his 
shoe and beating the culprit 
across the mouth or over the 
head with it, If he thought 
the case was a serious one he 
would reserve it fer the C.0O,, 
and nothing annoyed him more 
than the man’s being let off, or 
receiving a light award. One 
day he brought three or four 
men before me in this manner, 
to the best of my recollection 
for some not very serious acts 
ef insubordination. Now there 
was always a difficulty at that 
time in dealing with reservists, 
for, as the men were up for so 
short a period, one was loth to 
put them in cells because of 
the loss of time, whilst long 
periods of confinement to the 
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lines seemed asearcely suitable 
punishment, more especially to- 
wards the end of the training, 
a8 &@ man would be going back 
to his heme before his punish- 
ment was completed. On this 
particular occasion, there being 
barely ten days of the training 
left to run, I gave the men the 
reugh edge of my tongue for 
five minutes or so, and, after 
warning them if they were 
brought up again I would 
try them by summary court- 
martial, let them go. Sher Ali 
Khan remained behind, when 
every one else had departed, 
and then, with the utmost 
respect, proceeded to tell me 
off, explaining to me that, no 
doubt, I was accustomed to 
dealing with Sikhs, but that 
the Pathan required sterner 
discipline. He then gave me 
to understand, still in the most 
respectful way, that when he 
brought any one before me, it 
was because the man deserved 
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punishment, and that he was 
quite capable of dealing with 
minor or trivial offences him- 
self. The whole thing was 
done very firmly, but at the 
same time soe respectfully and 
politely that it was quite im- 
possible to resent the old man’s 
remarks, though he made me 
feel rather as if I were a school- 
boy prefect again, and being 
reproved by my house-master 
for some want of tact or error 
of judgment, 

I was quite sorry to say 
good-bye to the old man at 
the end of the training, and 
the more so as his regiment 
was shortly afterwards moved 
to another station, so that I 
never came across him again, 
I heard, however, that he took 
his well-earned pension a year 
or two later, and hope sincerely 
he may still be in enjoyment 
of it. A better native officer 
I have never had under my 
command. F 
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AN ARMED 


BRITISH statesmen always 
talk of the people of Ireland 
as if their psychology were the 
same as their own. 

The difference in mentality 
and temperament has never 
been really understood by 
many of those who venture 
to take on themselves the 
burden of legislation for the 
future. 

The word freedom is always 
on the Irish tongue, It may 
be safely said that no white 
race had ever less idea of what 
freedom means than the ordi- 
nary Irish. 

Freedom elsewhere means 
liberty to go your own way, 
to conduct your own affairs 
as you desire, in so far as your 
doing so will not conflict with 
the general weal, Freedom 
in Ireland means liberty to 
trample on your neighbour’s 
rights and privileges. 

A man who attempts to use 
his property as he pleases, 
and not as directed by the 
ruling local camarilla, must 
be compelled to conform, If 
he will not give up his lands 
when ordered to do so, his 
cattle will be driven again and 
again, and his family so terror- 
ised that at last he will be 
obliged to surrender. 

These methods were em- 
pleyed while there was a pre- 
tence of law and order; at 
present, when the executive 
and the police can hardly do 
more than protect their own 
lives, the will of the local 
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authority is enforced by open 
murder. 

An example has recently 
occurred of the Irish idea of 
the liberty of the Press. 

In a deliberately planned 
attempt to murder the Viceroy, 
one of the attacking party was 
shot by the escort. The 
popular organ of the Republi- 
can party described this man 
as “the would-be assassin.” 
A few nights after the office of 
this newspaper, situate in the 
heart of the capital, was taken 
possession of by an armed band. 
Damage was then done to the 
machinery to the extent of 
between twenty and thirty 
thousand pounds. A writing 
was handed to the KEditor 
pointing out to him the 
error of which he had been 
guilty, and in respect of 
which retribution had been 
exacted. 

All Irishmen, both those of 
the North and those of the 
South, are believed, not with- 
out goed reason, to possess 
physical courage in a high 
degree. During the late war, 
when deeds of heroism were 
done perhaps surpassing any- 
thing recorded, the very 
highest standard was some- 
times reached, notably in the 
advance of the Ulster Division 
at Thiepval on Ist July 1916. 
The Southern Irish Regiments 
on several eccasions showed 
themselves by no means in- 
ferior. 

But there is a difference. 
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The Southern Irish, except 
the gentry and more educated 
classes, are deplorably desti- 
tute of moral courage. Why 
this is so we need not stop to 
inquire, but that it is se is 
a demonstrated fact. A man 
who has won the Victoria 
Cross trembles at the whisper 
of a boycott, and grovels before 
those whom he hates and de- 
spises. People who have seen 
their own relations murdered 
in their presence often refuse 
to give evidence, and will 
actually try to win the favours 
of those they know to be guilty 
of the crime. In Ulster moral 
courage is more abundant, and 
one could no more imagine a 
boycott put inte operation 
there than in Scotland or 
England. Mainly in conse- 
quence of this failing in the 
rest of Ireland we behold the 
extraordinary spectacle of an 
armed minority coercing the 
majority by terror. 

This may be disputed by 
those who point out the 
results of the contested elec- 
tions. 

There has been, no doubt, 
remarkable abstention, but the 
vast majority of the votes re- 
corded were in favour of the 
party of violence. When a 
man approaches the ballot-box, 
it is said, surely he is free from 
the control of the loeal clique. 
Is he? Most certainly not. 
He believes that the secret 
society has some means of dis- 
covering how he has voted, and 
he will vote not as he wishes, 
but to please the formidable 
ruling power. Moreover, in 
the excitement of an election 
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he is easily led to believe that 
in voting for the violent party 
he is voting against England, 
the chief and permanent object 
of his hatred. 

One occasionally hears it 
propesed that the decent 
orderly felk in the Southern 
and Western counties should 
organise themselves and form 
Vigilance Committees for the . 
protection of their houses and | 
families. These efforts would 
require qualities they have not 
got and never will acquire, A 
dezen young adventurers can 
keep a whole countryside in 
abject terror. 

The chief object of the pre- 
vailing cult is to hold the 
South and West in continual 
unrest and panic, 

Where there is any symptom 
of a relapse into peace and 
order, directions are given frem 
headquarters for raids on pri- 
vate houses and concentrated 
attacks by large and specially 
armed bodies on police bar- 
racks. The intellectual Repub- 
licans sit at ease in Dublin, 
and supply stimulating liter- 
ature and funds in abund- 
ance. 

To expect the quiet folk to 
organise themselves for pro- 
tection is very much like ex- 
pecting a rabbit- warren to 
organise itself against steats 
and weasels, 

The only protection in rural 
districts is the indomitable 
Royal Irish Constabulary as- 
sisted by the military. 

The numbers of the force 
are wholly insufficient fer the 
present crisis. The Constabu- 
lary complement was 15,000 
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men in times less dangerous 
—new it does not exceed 
10,000 men. 

The Police are obliged to 
concentrate for self-protection 
in the larger barraeks, and the 
ordinary barraeks are being 
abandoned. This has a most 
depressing effect on the people. 
They feel like the peaceful 


. provincials when they saw the 


legions of Henerius in retreat 
before the advance of the 
barbarians. 

It is shocking to contemplate 
the criminal folly of those who 
ory, “Take away the Army and 
all will be well.” If the Army 
were withdrawn the thin dark 
line ef the Constabulary would 
be immediately breken and 
submerged. The Dublin Met- 
ropolitan Police, an equally 
valiant force, are confronted 
in the capital by a partly 
armed and disciplined body of 
ten times their number, and 
without military aid they 
would be pewerless even to 
protect themselves. 

What, then, iste bedone? Is 
this to go on for ever? 

Well—there is a Home 
Rule Bill. It has passed 
its second reading with 
an enormous majority, and ap- 
pears certain te become law. 
It is received with sullen 
acquiescence on the part of 
Ulster. It is received by the 
extreme Nationalists with yells 
of derision as an insult te the 
nation, It is the result of long 
and anxious thought, and is 
drafted with a precision and 
skill unprecedented in the case 
of Irish Bills. It is moulded 
on the only possible lines, The 
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British and Ameriean world 
have decided that an experi- 
ment must be made. What is 
called self-determinatien is to 
be applied to Ireland, and six 
counties in Ulster are to en- 
joy self-determination of their 
own. 

There is machinery provided 
for an ultimate union, if the 
two Parliaments in the dim 
future so determine. 

Unless Ulster is to be coerced, 
which is out of the question, 
ne ether Bill in its main 
features is pessible. 

There is every reason for 
believing that the ‘Ulster 
Parliament ”’ will be a brilliant 
success, 

In Sir Edward Carson she 
has a leader whose instinet in 
the mest difficult and danger- 
ous times has never gone 
wreng. Ne deubt in the 
perilous crisis of 1913 he 
decided on a desperate 
course of action—armed re- 
sistance to the autherity of 
Parliament. It must not be 
forgotten that in the opinion 
ef many great lawyers the 
Government, in ‘conspiring to 
destrey the House of Lords, 
ene of the estates of the realm, 
was guilty of ‘‘treason” in 
point of law—it was there- 
fore lawful to resist a measure 
that was made operative by 
treason. In the case of the 
ordinary Ulster man _ these 
constitutional and legal con- 
siderations had little weight. 

The situation presented itself 
to his mind in this way. 

‘“We are deserted by the 
British democracy.” 

‘Our lives and our liberties 
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are complimented away to 
those who work for the de- 
struction of the Empire and 
the expulsion of the loyal 
people from Ireland. There 
is only one thing to be done, 
and that is, to die in our 
boots, resisting to the last.” 
The Great War came, and 
they assert that in its course 


their attitude was fully justi- 


fied, The rebel party treacher- 
ously struck at England when 
she was fighting for her life 
against Germany in 1916, 
while Ulster with desperate 
valour feught for the Empire 
from the beginning to the 
end. 

They were not unmindful 
ef those from Southern and 
Western Ireland who fought 
by their side for the liberty 
of the world,—the glorious 
rivalry of Messines will not 
lightly be forgotten,—they in- 
deed played a noble part—all 
the more neble because they 
were likely to suffer for it on 
their return to the country 
they had helped to preserve. 

Most men would agree 
that the Ulster leader is pre- 
eminently the one intrepid 
statesman of our time, but 
everybody does not know that 
he is one of the most tolerant 
of men, and absolutely free 
from any taint of religious 
and racial bigotry. He is a 
man who entered on public 
life with a profound distrust 
of politics, and has been driven 
into the hated arena only by 
the force of circumstances. 
The minority in Ulster, not- 
withstanding the © cries 
ecclesiastical alarmists, have 
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no real fear of injustice or 
oppression. The example ef 
the Ulster Parliament may 
have an influence on the 
Southern Parliament beyond 
expectation. One thing only 
is wanting—a great leader. 
If Southern Ireland could pro-- 
duce another Carson, with the 
same courage and liberality, 
the problem of centuries would 
be within sight of solution. 
Is there any hope of his com- 
ing? None for the present. 
The dread pestilence must pre- 
ceed some way further on its 
course before his coming would 
be effeetual. 

Moreover, it is difficult to 
conceive how in the near 
future he could secure a hear- 
ing at all, if he did not begin 
(more Hibernico) by perverting 
all the facts in his country’s 
history, and by misrepresent- 
ing all that the Imperial 
Parliament has done for Ire- 
land in recent years. 

The policy of organised 
murder now holds the field. 
It no longer needs to assume 
any disguises; it does not 
trouble to cover up its tracks ; 
it speaks in broad daylight in 
the public streets, in the public 
conveyances. The mind of the 
people is benumbed; it has 
almost ceased to be shecked. 
The great Church that was 
once all-powerful looks on 
stricken with a kind of par- 
alysis. i 

There is no powerful united 
movement such as it put 
forward when conscription 
threatened, Its efforts are 
half-hearted, feeble, and spor- 
adic. The ecclesiastical thun- 
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ders that were so destructive 
to the secret societies in the 
Fenian days are never heard 
new. Notwithstanding all 
that was going on in Belgium 
it never denounced pro-Ger- 
manism. Some bishops and 
most of the younger clergy 
openly favour the Republican 
movement, But the older and 


. wiser clergy are well aware 


that they are threatened by a 
portent more terrible than 
Cromwellian methods or penal 
laws, ‘The coming of James 
Connolly was an event of 
momentous importanee in 
modern Ireland. Gifted with 
a mind of great power, he had 
imbibed from his youth the 
doctrines of Marxian Secislism 
in their most extreme form, 
He was trained in the very 
same school as Lenin. His 
unhappy experiences in Eng- 
land and Scotland filled his 
heart with bitterness and 
hatred. His writings and 
Speeches are not marked by 
the mendacity as te facts 
which usually characterises the 
propaganda of the popular 
party in Ireland; but they are 
remarkable for persistent per- 


_ versity of reasoning, and ex- 


ploded economic fallacies run 
through them all. He had ne 
respect whatever for the his- 
toric objects of Irish veneration ; 
he scorned Sarsfield, Grattan, 
Flood, O’Connell, and Butt; he 
pulled down the political saints 
from their niches and smashed 
their aureoles—he had no 
patience with the mere rhetori- 
cians. His great aim was to 
unite the rebel Irish element and 
the Socialistic labour organiss- 
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tions. This was no light task, 
There were many Republican 
idealists who had no sympathy 
with plots for the destruction 
of civilised society, and yet 
he had a strange compelling 
power, by which he almost suc- 
ceeded in brigading together 
these discordant elements im- 
mediately before the Easter 
rebellion. Although his doe- 
trine was nothing short of 
extreme Bolshevism, he had 
not divested himself of religious 
belief at the time of his death. 
But whatever his own personal 
views may have been, the ma- 
chine he constructed will turn 
out a product that may under- 
mine the great fabric of the 
Catholic Church in Ireland. 

This would not be an un- 
mixed evil in the eyes of some, 
who look on the power of the 
priests as the cause of all 
Ireland’s misfortunes. They 
know that the systematic in- 
culcation of hatred to England 
has an evil effect on the 
country. They cannot under- 
stand the conduct of many of 
the clergy in dealing lightly 
with crimes that will lower the 
moral tone of the country for 
generations. 

They read with amazement 
the somewhat mild denuncia- 
tion of murder in the pastorals, 
accompanied by comments on 
woman’s dress, and ending in 
fierce denunciation of military 
rule, 

Some of the clergy seem to 
endorse the oft-repeated false- 
hood that the coercive measures 
are the real cause of crime. 
The very contrary is demon- 
strable. Under the Birrell 
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régime everything in the 
nature of coercion was swept 
away. Deadly weapons were 
allowed into the country with- 
out restraint; the Detective 
Department was weakened 
and almost disarmed; the 
Seoret Service Fund was prac- 
tically abolished; armed men 
were allowed to drill, and 
actually to rehearse attacks on 
the seat of Government; dur- 
ing and at the time of the 
rebellion unarmed policemen 
were cruelly murdered in the 
public streets. Coercive mea- 
sures were only adopted as 
necessity required, and so far 
have failed to keep up with 
the advance of barbarous 
crime. But when all is said, 
no wise man can contemplate 
without dismay the authority 
of the Cathelic Church fall- 
ing into deerepitude and con- 
tempt. Many of the clergy 
fearlessly denounce crime; all 
of them ineouleate Christian 
doctrines. 

It was noteworthy that a 
constable who was recently 
mortally weunded by a treach- 
erous shot in the back, when 
returning from Mass, prayed 
to the end for the forgiveness 
of his murderers, A faith that 
produces an example of this 
kind is not to be disparaged, 
even if the conduct of its 
ministers is disappointing, and 
in some respects deplorable, 
If the restraints imposed by 
the Chureh become weak and 
obsolete, nothing remains for 
Ireland but red revolution and 
anarchy. Underlying the many 
good and attractive qualities 
in Irish nature, there is a 
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strain of latent ferocity that, 
if unbridled, might soon make 
the name of Ireland a horror 
in the mouth of civilised man- 
kind, 

Every effective influence for 
good must be encouraged and 
developed so far as possible. 
But the damage is not to be 
ignored, Nothing is so con- 
tagious as the leprosy of Bol- 
shevism. Men wondered when 
they beheld the great German 
High Seas Fleet on its way to 
a disgraceful surrender. This 
was not brought about by any 
want of courage on the part of 
the men, er by any failure on 
the part of the Gevernment to 
maintain it with material and 
supplies. 

We now know that the beaten 
Russian, working in conjunc- 
tion with the Socialistic defeat- 
ists, managed to inject the 
Teutonic victor with the loath- 
some malady from which he 
suffers himself, To Germany 
it was the end of all things: 
the end of her pride and the 
extinction of all hepe ef re- 
covery in the near future, 
The older clergy are well aware 
that the unclean thing exists 
among the people, and that 
there are some among them 
who are secretly trying to 
foster its growth. 

Meanwhile the se-called war 
goes on, and it is hard to see 
how it can be checked while 
the people are held down by 
terror. But the end is coming, 
and with certainty. The des- 
tiny of all murderous secret 
societies is self - destruction : 
they begin to murder one 
another, 
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Things will sometimes go 
wrong, suspicions will mani- 
fest themselves, the suspected 
man will be done away with 
for the sake of the general 
safety. 

Those who are so lest to all 
sense of right as te murder 
innocent people are prepared 
on- the slightest suspicion to 
murder a comrade. The doom 
of such societies in Sicily, in 
France, in America, or else- 
where has always been the 
same. So will it be in Ireland. 
Many of those who started 
the mad rebellion of 1916 were 
wild idealists, They hoped to 
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create a new heaven and a 
new earth; they now see that 
they have created a new hell 
in a country that fer the time 
being has become a lake of 
cruelty and demoralisation, 
It is impossible to think that 
this state of things can go on 
much longer. There is already 
@ passionate desire for peace, 
a disgust at the continual 
shedding of blood, and a leng- 
ing to see the end of the 
tyranny that can effect neth- 
ing but the permanent dis- 
honour and degradation of an 
ancient race. 
ARCTURUS. 
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SUNDAY IN 


I Look from an _ upper 
window ef my house over the 
valley. Below me lie ordered 
terraces. Dark-green planta- 
tions of coffee and orchards of 
“kath” break the monotony 
of the ripening barley. Thick 
hedges of eactus show where 
narrow lanes wind in and out 
among the cultivation. Away 
to the left runs the highroad, 
with its constant stream of 
white-clad passers-by, its con- 
voys of coffee-laden donkeys, 
and now and again a string 
of slow-moving supereilious 
camels. In the centre of the 
picture lies the city, tightly 
packed within its russet walls. 
Three of its gates are visible 
from my window, each teeming 
with life as the water-carriers 
come and go, or a chief with 
his retinue passes. Here and 
there a modern white build- 
ing stands out with startling 
prominence, and a totally fic- 
titious appearance of size lent 
to it by its pigmy neighbours, 
Splashes of colour are given 
by the huge flag which flaps 
lazily above the Italian Con- 
sulate, and the Abyssinian 
tricolor dominating the town 
from the roof of the Palace. 
For it is at an Abyssinian 
landscape that I am looking, 
and the day is Sunday, when 
we fiy our flags to the glory of 
God and the magnification of 
our respective governments. 

People at home have vague 
impressions of what Abyssinia 
is like, and certainly Harar 
with its valley, which lies 
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spread befere me, is unlike 
anything they imagine, In- 
deed, it is not really Abyssinia 
at all, but an ancient Arab 
city now ruled by the Abys- 
sinians. Domesticity is the 
keynote of the landscape—a 
landscape which would rejoice 
the heart of the advocate of 
“three acres and a cow.” The 
day is glorious, so I take my 
stick and, faithful to home 
traditions, sally forth for my 
Sunday afternoen’s walk. Just 
beyond my garden wall runs 
a stream. As it passes my 
gate it is an insignificant 
trickle down a gutter by the 
roadside. Fifty yards lower 
it has played a surprising trick 
in carving out for itself a deep 
cleft in the middle of the road. 
This sudden antic has been 
too much for some _ poor 
denkey, whose half - picked 
bones lie at the bottom, while 
the stream, as it drops over 
the edge, chuckles maliciously 
at the success of its practical 
joke. 

Leaving the stream on my 
left, I enter a narrow lane 
hedged by tall Euphorbia 
cactus and flowering briers. 
Luckily I know my way, for 
every few yards is a turning 
leading to a cul-de-sac in the 
front yard of a native house. 
From these come shrill sounds 
of domestic argument or the 
indolent thrumming of a one- 
stringed lute, where a con- 
tented Abyssinian, mellowed 
by his Sabbath flagon of Tej, 
suns himself in his porch. To 
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my left, beyond the stream, 
rises the nasal caterwauling 
of the neophytes whe inhabit 
the graveyard of Saint Mikail’s 
Church. The old church is a 
simple building of the common 
octagonal form, and faced with 
blue plaster. Being low and 
unassuming, its roof of cor- 
rugated iron does not look out 
of plaee; and its old-fashioned 
eight-pointed cross, each point 
crowned with an ostrich’s egg, 
gives it a distinetive character. 
Not far above it stands the 
new church, a far more pre- 
tentious structure in grey 
stone, now being raised by 
the Prince Regent to the 
memory of his father. It 
once premised to be an orna- 
ment te the landscape, stand- 
ing out finely on a little bluff 
looking over the valley; but, 
alas! it seems that money 
won't run to a dome, so, as 
usual in Abyssinia, it will be 
a case of finis deformat opus, 
and a tin roof and dummy 
clock, whose painted hands 
will register perpetual noon, 
will crown an otherwise im- 
posing edifice—not an _ in- 
apprepriate monument to a 
strong ruler whose premature 
death left his life’s work in 
the hands of a weakling son. 
Round the church are grouped 
small square huts of mud or 
stone. These are built over 
the graves of departed not- 
ables, and in them live the 
students whose chants now 
destroy the peace of the 
Sunday afternoon. 

A few more twists in my 
little lane and I come to an 
archway in the hedge, framed 
in convelvualus and wild-rose, 
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Twenty yards er so through 
this archway, flanked by a 
garden of flaming chillies, 
brings me to the house of 
my friend, the Alaqa Desta. 
The heuse is roughly oval in 
plan, of wattle and daub, with 
a steep thatched roof. Two 
big posts support the ridge 
pole, The walls are double, 
the inner having gaps in it 
which give entrance to the 
space between it and the outer 
one. This space, about feur 
feet wide, is divided into 
compartments for various pur- 
poses. 

The outer wall stops short 
six feet on either side of the 
door. The sheltered space thus 
left, under the overhanging 
eaves to right and left of the 
entrance, has been built up 
with solid earth to the height 
of a couple of feet or so, and 
provides a kind of “stoep.” 
On one side of this stoep are 
some gorgeous scarlet chillies, 
drying, while on the other a 
couple of small slaves are 
enjoying the afternoon sun, 
and awaiting the pleasure of 
their master. On the far side 
of the hut sits the Alaqa Desta, 
on a slightly raised part of the 
floor, reading the Psalms of 
David to himself in a whis- 
pered monotone. 

The Alaga is a dignitary of 
the Church. He is not an 
ordained priest or monk, but 
controls the finances of one of 
the local churches. He is, for 
an Abyssinian, a well - read 
man, and is at present engaged 
in writing a History of the 
World. He can talk quite 
glibly about sectarian differ- 
ences in the European Churches, 
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and makes occasional mention 
of Plato. I doubt if he knews 
much of Plato beyond his 
name, but no more do I, so I 
am net in a position to throw 
stones at the Alagqa on this 
point. He talks very interest- 
ingly en a good many subjects, 
especially on Abyssinian his- 
tory of the last century, so we 
often visit each other. I also 
happen to own a book in the 
Geez language, entitled ‘The 
Contendings of the Apostles,’ 
which the Alaga hopes to 
acquire by fair means or foul 
before I leave Harar, and this 
fact cements our friendship. 
He comes to the door to greet 
me, leads me to a low, reund, 
wooden stool, aud erders the 
inevitable coffee. 

I learn that since our last 
meeting his wife has presented 
him with a son, who is brought, 
naked and wriggling, by a slave 
woman for my inspection. The 
lady is in bed in one of the 
recesses in the wall, behind a 
curtain. While I am drinking 
my coffee, her father confessor 
enters. He is a tall black- 
bearded priest, in exceedingly 
dirty clothes, with the usual 
priestly beef-steak pudding- 


napkin round his head. After: 


salutations, he passes behind 
the curtain, and a monotonous 
singsong begins, which sounds 
like the Psalms being read. 
The Alaga, I am afraid, leoks 
rather bored by the father 
confessor, and pays him no 
attention. 

As I am out for exercise, I 
do not stay here long, but once 
more follow the windings of 
my little lane. A turning 
brings me on to an open 
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terrace, and a closer view of 
the city and its appreaches 
greets me, 

One of the peculiar features 
of the town is the false im- 
pression of size and distance 
which it gives. Everything in 
it is really on a miniature scale, 
The small houses are so very 
small that the bigger ones look 
quite big, and the eye of 
an observer standing six 
hundred yards from its walls 
refuses credence to its dwarf- 
ishness, and accepts the im- 
pression of a full-sized city at 
feur times its true distance, 
Thus the mean little Palace 
with its erenelated towers 
poses successfully as a full- 
grown medizeval castle, and 
the stunted minarets of the 
mesque lose their stuntedness 
in the general illusion. 

Below the point where I 
stand, the streamlet of my 
garden gate runs through a 
now imposing gorge between 
me and the walls ef the town, 
while one of the main ap- 
proaches to the gates lies at 
my feet. This road has been 
worn deeper and deeper by the 
passage of generations of way- 
farers and pack-animals, till it 
resembles a wide communica- 
tion trench, only coming to the 
surface where a belt of harder 
rock is crossed. . 

Away beyond the road the 
country descends in a series of 
undulations to the river Errer, 
and on the far side rise the 
mountain masses whieh sepa- 
rate the Harar Valley from 
Somaliland. The stark out-— 
lines of these ranges, thrown 
into relief by the afternoon 
sun, form a wonderful back- 
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ground to the peaceful beauty 
of the fertile valley. 

Scorning the road, I plunge 
steeply down one side of the 
ravine and up the other, te the 
walls of the town. A path 
runs round the walls, and this 
under s European régime would 
make an ideal Sunday promen- 
ade for the local Edwin and 
Angelina with their olive- 
branches: Unfortunately it 
now passes over the garbage 
flang from the walls by genera- 
tions of Hararis. Dogs, carrion- 
birds, and the purifying heat 


. of the sun have done their 


best to mitigate the effensive- 
ness of the latest additions of 
filth, but in spite of their efforts 
there is no need for the warn- 
ing, 80 familiar at Freneh cross- 
roads, “Do not loiter here.” 
So I hurry on my way to my 
next objective, the Leper 
Asylum. 

As I go, I pass strings of 
women, filing down to the 
stream, with their water-pots 
on their heads, or caught up in 
s shawl on their backs: Negroid- 
looking slave girls, owned by 
Abyssinians, and wearing the 
usual filthy white gown held 
by a cord round the waist, or 
Hararis of a rather gipsy 
type, their characteristic black- 
and-red robe falling like an 
exaggeratedly floppy blouse 
outside the wide sash which 
catches up the skirt high 
enough to show their gaudily- 
striped trousers. Most ef these 
ladies are cackling away 
merrily to each ether: some 
are attractive eneugh as to face 
and figure. All are profoundly 
dirty. 

Next, I come to the gate- 
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way, with its lounging Abys- 
Sinian guard. There is noth- 
ing in the low flat archway to 
call for comment. The culti- 
vation, which elsewhere comes 
almost up to the walls, here 
recedes and leaves an open 
space devoted to many un- 
savoury purposes — among 
others, to the slaughter of 
cattle, whose inedible portions 
strew the ground and poison 
the sir. Here alsois a Moslem 
burial-greund. Tradition has 
it that in time past the 
Hararis were so hard pressed 
by the surrounding hostile 
tribes that they were forced 
to bury their dead imme- 
diately outside their gates. 
This reason no longer holds 
goed, but ferce of habit per- 
petuates the custom, 

A little farther on, a few 
hundred yards from the walls, 
lies the Leper Asylum, its 
chapel and native huts neatly 
arranged, and planted with 
eucalyptus and pepper trees. 
This asylum is run by the 
French missienaries, and is 
under the charge ef my friend 
Pére Charles, who is helped by 
three or four devoted sisters. 

Pére Charles is a truly 
jovial monk. He is a living 
testimony to the truth that 
“a contented mind is a purse 
well lined,” though not many 
a “capon fine” comes his way. 
He is of middle height and 
pleasing rotundity, and his 
rubicund face and understand- 
ing eyes diffuse an atmosphere 
ef energetic kindness from 
above his venerable beard, 

In addition to his labours of 
merey, Pére Charles spends his 
spare timein farming. Atone 
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end of a long shed is stacked 
his season’s hay crop, while at 
the other are the inevitable 
chillies drying. Chillies are 
the most profitable of the 
easily-grown crops, and Pére 
Charles adds considerably to 
the revenues of his asylum by 
his energies. 

As is usually the case, he 
has been taking violent exer- 
cise, and is in a transpir- 
ation. The sun is getting 
low, and the air is fresh, so we 
pace rapidly up and down his 
verandah to avoid « chill, 

Pére Charles is no politician, 
but he follows current events 
closely by means of the Havas 
wires and month-old news- 
papers. His comments on 
happenings at home are re- 
markably broad-minded yet 
vigorous, a8 becomes one who, 
though no longer of the world, 
is yet very much in the world. 
He holds forth this afternoon 
on the Sabbath-keeping habits 
of the British, as exemplified 
by my being on foot and not 
en horseback, and to this 
habit he attributes Britain’s 
greatness, 

When the = éranspiration 
has abated, we pass through 
a little dividing - gate to pay 
eur respects te the Mother 
Superior and the Sisters. If 
saints to-day walk the earth, 
these women are such. Their 
waking hours are passed in a 
world of horrors. They have 
none ef the appliances and 
elaborate arrangements which 
mitigate the repulsiveness of 
big modern leper asylums. 
Their only medicine is corro- 
sive sublimate, and when a 
finger or a toe is ready to fall, 
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the deed is done with an 
ordinary pair of scissors, 
Though the Sisters have a 
house apart, almost all their 
time is spent teaching or work- 
ing with their patients. Even 
the Mother Superior quite 
simply admits that their werk 
demands un dévouement spécial. 
But there is a look of wonder- 
ful serenity on their pale tired 
faces, such a serenity as can 
only be found by the exchange 
of all that the ordinary person 
holds as worth having, not 
for the unprofitable peace of a 
cell, but for a laborious exist- 
ence devoted to suffering 
humanity. 

Evening is closing in, and it 
is time I turned homeward. 
This time my way lies through 
the town, and I join the 
stream of water-carriers and 
firewood-laden donkeys which 
pours through the gate. From 
each donkey-load the Abyssin- 
ian guard snatches three or 
four pieces of wood as an 
arbitrary customs duty. Just 
inside the gate is a. small 
market where the wood and 
grass is being disposed of with 
a great deal of noisy haggling. 
Should the purchaser be an 
Abyssinian, the bargain is 
usually closed by his snatch- 
ing three or four sticks from 
another bundle and uncere- 
moniously making off with his 
augmented purchase, leaving 
the poor old Galla vendor 
clucking with rage like a 
hen robbed of her chicks, and 
with abeut as much chance of 
redress. 

Very different are the 
manners when Greek meets 
Greek. A bearded Abyssinian 
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squireen is riding his mule up 
the street in front of me, a 
small half-naked slave - boy 
trotting behind him with his 
rifle, Towards him comes a 
friend, similarly mounted and 
attended. In a moment both 
are off their mules, bowing low 
to each other with drawn-back 
foot. As they go through their 
ritual of courtesy, black felt-hat 
clasped to the waist, and long 
burnous rakishly cocked up 
behind by the curved sabre 
which keeps time to their bews 
like a pheasant’s tail, they 
strongly recall pictures of the 
old English Cavaliers. The 
greeting, culminating in a kiss 
on both cheeks, is followed by 
an equally courteous farewell, 
and both leap on to their mules 
and ride on their respective 
ways, 

The street I follow is narrow 
and rocky. It climbs steeply 
between the tiny flat-topped 
shops of the Arab traders, with 
a fair sprinkling of ceffee-shops. 
Many of the oceupants are 
British subjects, and are parties 
in some interminable lawsuit, 
in which both sides are in- 
variably lying. I therefore get 
@ good number of salaams from 
gentlemen who hope that 
politeness will patch over the 
weaker parts of their cases, 

At the top of the hill, the 
street opens into the Feress 
Magalla, or main square of the 
town. At the entrance to the 
square sit the hordes of pro- 
fessional beggars. Most of 
them are afflicted with disgust- 
ing sores or deformities, or are 
in the state of genial idiocy 
produced by the undue con- 
sumption of the leaves of the 
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“kath” plant, without which 
the local Galla seems unable te 
exist. On the opposite side of 
the square stands the “Café de 
VEurope,” a  single- storied 
building combining the fune- 
tions of liquor-shop and general 
store, On a railed-off part 
of the verandah sit the élite 
of Harar’s white population, 
sipping Pernot, There is the 
French postmaster, an em- 
ployé of the Italian Consulate, 
the Greek bank manager, and 
one or two Greek er Levantine 
merchants. Thus does the 
Continental café habit rise 
superior to the most dis- 
couraging circumstances. 

On another side of the square 
stands the main church of the 
town, and one or two dirty 
and brutalised-looking priests 
loll by its gateway, marked 
contrasts to the robust energy 
of Pére Charles or the seem- 
ingly ascetie dignity of the 
Alagqa. 

Facing the church is the 
entrance te the courtyard 
where Abyssinian justice is 
dispensed on week-days. The 
archway of this courtyard is 
adorned by two dilapidated 
plaster lions, They would be 
more imposing if time and 
weather had net removed the 
front half of one ef them, 
leaving only his hind-quarters 
and tail to face his more com- 
plete brother acress the way. 
From the medley of buildings 
which flank the yard come the 
roars of real live lions, four of 
which help to maintain the 
state of the Dedjazmatch, or 
local governor. They live in 
tiny oages where there is 
hardly room fer them te turn 
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reund; one is paralysed, and 
all are in wretched condition, 
and probably envy their front- 
less counterpart on the gate- 
way. He at least gets plenty 
of fresh air. 

The reyal emblem of Ethiopia 
is the Lion of Juda, One can- 
not help feeling that the same 
qualities which have caused 
the Abyssinians te keep these 
poor brutes to rot in their 
cages, and which leave them 
content with half a lion on 
their Palace gate, must ere 
long reduce the preud beast 
which struts upen their royal 
seal to like degradation. 

The evening fires are lit, and 
the smell of wood-smoke rises 
to meet me as I leave the 
plateau of the market square, 
and dive down another pre- 
cipitous alley through lines of 
wattle-and-daub huts, which 
in this quarter of the town 
replace the flat-topped stone 
houses of Arab construction. 
This time the sentries at the 
gate salute me politely, for 
this being one of the gates I 
use daily, the guard receive a 
periodical baksheesh, The day 
of presentation is at hand, so 
they are on their best be- 
haviour, 

Once more I pick my way 
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in the gathering dusk across 
the abomination of desolation 
beyond the gates, and scram- 
bling across a little stream 
which runs below the walls, I 
begin the steep climb towards 
my house. . 

The velvety Eastern dark- 
ness fallslikea cloak, Ghoulish 
shapes of overfed pariahs slink 
past me along the hedges. As 
I reach the level of Saint 
Mikail’s Church, I pause and 
look back towards the town, 
It lies below me, a dark mass, 
picked out with twinkling fairy 
lights, and all its meanness 
veiled by the gentle night. 
The hum of many voeices 
rises to my ears with a 
curious sense of human friend- 
liness. 

Then, as I bend my steps 
slowly towards my house 
through thesolitudeof the coffee 
gardens, Harar with allits alien 
charm slips from me in the 
darkness. Thoughts of far-off 
Sundays crowd upon me: the 
keen air of Norfolk blows in 
my nostrils; a little white 
ferm, with ever-faithful eyes, 
pads softly at my heels on 
phantom feet, and Memory 
takes me by the hand and leads 
me Home. 

L. A, 
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THE HEEL OF ACHILLES. 


BY J. A, STRAHAN, 


“ON what do the destinies 
of empires hang! If, instead 
of the expedition to Egypt, I 
had made that of Ireland,... 
what would England have 
been to-day? and the Conti- 
nent? and _ the political 
world?” So Napoleon is 
reported to have said at St 
Helena. Vision, it must be 
admitted, came te him some- 
what late. When it would 
have served his own ambition 
and the French lust for do- 
minion, he was blinded by the 
glamour of the East. The 
sunshine of the Orient dazzled 
him into dreaming of a new 
Empire of the East. Through 
Syria, he declared, he would 
turn the flank of the armies 
of Europe. If he had been 
half as great a sailor as he 
was a soldier he would have 


‘seen then, and not only after 


all his projects had ended in 
utter ruin, that it was for his 
own and France's fortunes ten 
times better to turn through 
Ireland the flank of the fleets 
of England, 

The more one reads of mod- 
ern history, the more one is 
inclined to think that after all 
there is something in Oliver 
Cromwell’s belief in ‘ God’s 
Englishman,” not perhaps alto- 
gether in Oliver’s sense, but 
in the sense that the English- 
man seems to be, or at any 
rate to have been in the past, 


specially favoured by Provi- 
dence. Living on an island, 
no nation can de him mortal 
injury so long as he is master 
of the seas. In maintaining 
that mastery again and again 
the winds have been his allies 
and never his enemies. And 
he has been even more helped 
by the want of sea-sense among 
the nations nearest him who 
wished to do him mortal in- 
jury. Till the late war those 
nations have mostly been the 
Spaniards or the French, 
Neither of these had sufficient 
seamanship to bring disaster 
in battle to his power on the 
seas; but whatis more, neither 
of them was able to pereeive 
how disaster to it might other- 
wise be brought. 

Ireland is the Achilles’ heel 
of English sea-power. She lies 
between Great Britain and 
everywhere. Not a soldier 
can be sent out to any colony 
er dependency of the Empire, 
not a bale of cotton or woel or 
a ton of wheat or frozen meat 
can be brought in from the 
United States, or Australia, or 
South America save in ships 
which have to pass her northern 
or her southern coasts. An 
energetic enemy possessed of 
these coasts and their innumer- 
able harbours might strangle 
England as surely as in the 
late war England strangled 
Germany. Yet never, save on 
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one occasion, has an enemy of 
England’s made any serious 
attempt to obtain possession 
of those coasts and harbours. 
That was not for want of 
invitations to do so: with a 
single exception, all Eagland’s 
enemies were, as Mr de Valera 
recently told an American 
audience, regarded by Irish 
patriots as Ireland’s friends. 
The Americans were the one 
exception to which Mr de 
Valera thought proper not to 
refer. During the War of 
Independence the Irish patriets 
took violently the side of Eng- 
land, and on the motion of 
their leader, Henry Flood, 
raised an army of twenty 
thousand men, whom Flood 
called “armed negotiators,” 
to help to crush the rebels— 
the first time, I think, since 
the Revolution of 1688 that 
Irish Roman Catholics were 
armed io fight England’s en- 
emies. One can hardly blame 
the “President of the Irish 
Republie” for failing to dwell 
upon this point in addressing an 
American audience, any more 
than on the fact that it was the 
relatives of the loyal Protes- 
tants ef the North who helped 
to win America her victory. 
The Dateh, the Russians, 
and the Germans were pre- 
eluded by their position from 
accepting these invitations to 
Ireland’s shores. But no such 
diffieulties lay in the way of 
accepting them so far as Spain 
and Hrance were concerned. 
And both ef them did accept 
them more than once, bat 
never, save on one oegsasion, 
in any other way than that 
which must bring disaster on 
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those who invited them. Both 
of them seemed to regard 
Ireland as merely a sore on 
the body politic of England, 
by irritating which they might 
cause her discomfort, never as 
& joint in her armour threugh 
which a well-directed blow 
might end her life. 

The first English invasion 
of Ireland took place under 
the sanction of the Pope, and 
the first Continental imter- 
vention against the English in 
Ireland was initiated under the 
same auspices: it is hard to 
say which was more disastrous 
to the Irish race. It was Sir 
James Fitzmaurice, a former 
and mest capable rebel, who 
had been previously but per- 
haps not very prudently par- 
doned, that sought his Holi- 
ness’s aid, and the aid secured 
took the form of a _ papal 
legate, a blessed banner, and 
a few sets of arms. Later, 
Philip II. of Spain was in- 
duced to send some eight 
hundred soldiers. This inter- 
vention ended in the massacre 
of Philip’s. soldiers, the de- 
struction of the great house 
of Desmond, and the devas- 
tation ef the prevince of 
Munster. It is interesting to 
remember that both Edmund 
Spenser and Sir . Walter 
Raleigh served throughout 
these proceedings in. the 
English army, and that 
the latter superintended the 
slaughter of the Spaniards. 

Later, Philip intervened 
again. This time it was during 
the rebellion in Ulster. Never 
had a man a better chance of 
striking his enemy a deadly 
blow, and never did a man deal 
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such a paltry stroke. The 
great Earl of Tyrone had con- 
trived to form a national al- 
liance against the English. 
Again and again he had de- 
feated them on the field. Army 
after army had been poured 
into Ireland, and it was only 
when he was yielding to su- 
perior numbers that Philip 
sent him help. Fifty ships 
brought three thousand soldiers 
to Kinsais Bay; they landed 
and fortified themselves, and 
called on Tyrone to join them. 
Tyrone marched from the 
North; but when he reached 
Kinsale the English army was 
there before him, the Spanish 
ships had sailed away, and the 
Spaniards were besieged by 
sea and land. They called 
on Tyrone to relieve them. 
Against his better judgment 
(for he wished to await the 
Spanish fleet’s return), Tyrene 
tried to de so and was defeated, 
Then the Spaniards surren- 
dered, on condition that they 
were allowed to sail back to 
Spain. 

These were the efforts to 
free Ireland made by the king 
who sent the Invincible Ar- 
mada to conquer England. If 
he had sent the Armada to 
Ireland the history of the 
world might have been changed 
a8 completely as Napoleon 
guessed it would have been had 
he taken his army to Ireland 
instead of to Egypt. 

When Philip sent his last 
expedition, Ireland was united 
as it mover was before and has 
only ence been since in her 
whole history. When Louis 
XIV. sent his help she was 
doubly divided. In 1689 the 
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colonists ef the North were in 
arms to maintain the Pretes- 
tant religion and the English 
connection. The people of the 
South were all in arms to main- 
tain the Catholic religion; but 
some of them were in arms also 
to maintain the English connec- 
tion, while the rest were in arms 
to bresk it. King James, who 
wished to be restored to the 
throne of Great Britain, natu- 
rally sided with the first party, 
and King Louis, whe wished 
to see Great Britain’s’ power 
broken, sided with the other 
party. With such a division 
in their objects it is not strange 
that the Southerners failed 
before the Ulster colonists at 
Derry and Enniskillen, and fled 
before William’s army at the 
Boyne. It was only when 
James and his friends had 
abandoned them that they put 
up a desperate and nearly 
successful fight for what has 
always been the real object of 
Irish Nationalists since there 
were Irish Nationalists—the 
independence of Ireland. 

King Lonis’s intervention 
was on much the same lines as 
King Philip’s, only more so, 
He sent an army to watch his 
own interests more than Ire- 
land’s: a hundred officers who 
knew nothing about Ireland 
or the Irish, and a quantity 
of mutkets, which the Irish 
soldiers had never been taught 
to use. Later he sent a few 
French gunners and an infantry 
corps, but insisted on having 
the same number of Irish 
infantry sent to him. His 
intervention ended in all the 
Irish infantry and cavalry toe 
being sent to him, | and_ so 
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France had much the best of 
the bargain. The reputation 
ef the Irish Brigade in the 
service of France was very 
great and very Irish. ‘Your 
men, Lord Dillon,” said the 
French king onee, “give me 
more trouble than all the rest 
of my army.” “ Your Majesty,” 
replied Lord Dillon calmly, 
“the enemy say precisely the 
same thing.” 

So far all these expeditions 
were of the same kind—a 
handful of men and some arms 
sent to engage English atten- 
tion, while the government 
sending them settled matters 
of much more importance (as 
they believed) on the Conti- 
nent. We now come to the 
one and only real attempt to 
detach Ireland from the British 
Empire and make her a place 
of arms entrenched between 
Great Britain and the rest of 
the world. The attempt was 
the work of one man, and, 
but for England’s old allies, 
the winds and waves, and the 
French want of seamanship, it 
might have proved the most 
complete calamity she ever 
did or ever can suffer, 

Theobald Welfe Tone was, 
like nearly all the distinguished 
Irishmen of the eighteenth 
century, @ person ef no family 
and small fortune. His grand- 
father, a tenant and dependant 
of the Wolfes of Castle War- 
den—it was through this con- 
nection that Theobald received 
the name of Wolfe—left at his 
death some little property, 
which was squandered in a 
lawsuit between Theobald’s 
father, Peter, and a younger 
brother, Theobald from his 
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earliest youth seems te have 
been a headstrong and unruly 
bey; he wished to be a sol- 
dier, and resented his father’s 
decision that he should be a 
lawyer. After being a second 
in a duel in which his princi- 
pal’s opponent was killed, and 
running away with a Miss 
Witherington, whose family 
held a much higher position 
than his, wasting a year or 
two in the Temple, London, 
and receiving £500 from his 
wife’s grandfather, he was 
called te the Irish Bar, which 
he for the rest of his life 
heartily hated, and altogether 
negleoted, 

This does not seem a very 
promising beginning, but there 
must have been something par- 
ticularly attractive about the 
young fellow. He quarrelled 
furiously with his wife’s family, 
but his wife remained passien- 
ately devoted to him. He 
openly derided the law, but 
the lawyers regarded him 
with admiration, He was poor 
and a republican, but the rich 
and aristocratic cherished him, 
With all its faults, Irish society 
in the latter half of the eight- 
eenth century had its virtues: 
one of these was a ready ac- 
ceptance by it of ability and 
character. Wolfe Tone, the 
impecunious son of a bank- 
rupt coachbuilder, was as a 
student and as a_ briefiess 
barrister the intimate friend 
of the Duke of Leinster, the 
head of the nobility, and of 
John Hall Wharten, MP., 
with his £14,000 a year. 

Neglecting the law, in which 
he had made a very geod be- 
ginning, Tone took topamphlet- 
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eering. = His writings, which 
from the first were highly 
“patriotic,” attracted the at- 


tention of the Whigs. Their 
leader, George Ponsonby, 
tried to hire him as a 


party hack; but Tone was not 
to be hired, and Ponsonby 
never forgot or forgave what 
he regarded as high treason to 
him as King of the Patriots. 
Tone took his own way, which 
was not the way of the pro- 
fessional politician, and he was 
hated by the professional poli- 
tisian accordingly. It is in- 
teresting to note that the 
determined supporters of the 
English connection had always 
a kindly feeling in their hearts 
for this determined opponent 
of it. Of course, it is only 
natural that the men in earn- 
est on each side should re- 
spect one another: we see it at 
this moment in the more or 
less mutual respect of Orange- 
men and Sinn Feiners, and 
their common contempt for the 
Home Rule make-believes. It 
is always so. ‘Robin and I 
are honest men,” said an 
honest old Tory when the 
opposition Whigs were de- 
nouncing Sir Robert Walpole, 
**He is for King George and I 
am for King James; but you 
are only for yourselves,” That 
was the view the uncompro- 
mising supporters of the Eng- 
lish connection took of Wolfe 
Tone: he was against it, they 
were for it; but the Patriots 
were for themselves, 

Tone was appointed secre- 
tary of the Catholic Committee 
after Richard Burke, the great 
Edmund’s “nauseating son,” 
had resigned the office in a 
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huff. In that position Tone 
devoted himself to two objects. 
The one was to make the Com- 
mittee representative of all 
and not merely of the aristo- 
cratic Catholics; the other to 
establish an anti-English alli- 
ance between the republican 
Presbyterians of the North and 
the rebel Catholics ef the South. 
He succeeded to amarvel in both 
his objects. The democratisa- 
tion of the Catholic Committee 
was permanent; but the union 
between North and South was 
unnatural and could ret long 
exist. The Catholics of the 
South were very ignorant and 
very bigoted; the Presbyterians 
of the North were, as Arthur 
O’Connor informed C. J. Fex, 
probably the best - educated 
peasantry in Europe, and at 
that time liberal te a degree in 
their religieus views. But 
different as these elements 
were, Tone contrived to combine 
them completely for the time. 
Meanwhile the French Re- 
volution had taken place, and 
war had broken out between 
France sand England. As 
usual, the French Government 
looked to intervention in Ire- 
land as a mode of embarrassing 
England. It sent to Ireland a 
clergyman called Jackson te 
investigate the state of things 
there. Jackson brought with 
him an English attorney called 
Ceckayne. Jackson got into 
eommunication with Tone; 
but Tone did not like the 
presence of the English at- 
torney. “This business,” he 
said to Jackson, “is a thing for 
us Irishmen: an Englishman 
who engages in it must be a 
traitor one way or the other.” 
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Would it be too much to ask 
the Englishmen who are now 
favouring the Sinn Feiners to 
remember and consider this 
sensible saying? 

Cockayne proved a traiter 
to Jackson, and on his evidence 
Jackson was convicted of 
treason, and sank poisoned by 
himself in thedock, Cockayne 
tried also to implicate Wolfe 
Tone; and Tone admitted that, 
in spite of his distrust of the 
attorney, the latter knew 
enough to place his life in 
peril. It was the men who 
hated most bitterly his views 
who saved him. The Attorney- 
General, Fitzgibbon, the ablest 
of the pro-English party, and 
Mareus Beresford, the most 
powerful of it, both sheltered 
him and induced the Govern- 
ment to overlook his connee- 
tion with the French enemy 
en condition that he left the 
country. It is worthy of 
notice that Grattan urged the 
Catholic Committes to dismiss 
him from the secretaryship ; 
and Ponsonby threatened that, 
if he became Attorney-General, 
he would not deal with him 
as Fitzgibbon had done, 

In the summer of 1795 
Tone prepared for exile. He 
was a man who saw things as 
they were. When he found 
his fellow-conspirators follow- 
ing the French fashion, by 
calling one another citizen, he 
said in contempt: “ Make your- 
selves free and eall yourselves 
what you like; but. you are 
no more citizens for shutting 
yourselves up in a room and 
calling yourselves by that 
name than you would be all 
peers and noblemen by call- 
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ing each other, My lord.” All 
the same, he was an Irishman, 
and as such could not help be- 
ing a bit theatrical. When he 
was at Belfast, on his way to 
America, we find him and his 
Ulster friends posing as the 
William Tells of Ireland. To- 
gether they went to M‘Arl’s 
Fort—a lofty cliff on the top 
ef the Cave Hill, which over- 
leoks the capital of Ulster— 
and there swore never to 
relax their efforts until they 
had subverted the authority of 
England and asserted the inde- 
pendence of their native land. 

On 13th June Tone and his 
family left Belfast in an 
American ship beund for 
Wilmington. Sea - travelling 
must at that time have been 
a far from pleasant business, 
The ship was only of 230 tons 
burden, and besides cargo and 
crew it carried 300 passengers. 
When off Newfoundland it was 
stopped by an English warship, 
which impressed all but one of 
the crew and fifty of the 
passengers. It reached Wil- 
mington on 1st August, only 
one passenger, strange to say, 
having died on the voyage. 
A modern note is struck by 
Tone’s first observation on 
Ameriea, which is that all the 
public-houses there are kept 
by captains and colonels. To 
this day the American Club in 
Paris is called by Frenchmen 
the “ Colonels’ Club,” 

Why the Irish Government 
did not, when it allowed Tone 
to expiate his treason by exile, 
require a pledge from him 
never again to enter into 
relations with the French, is a 
mystery which Tone himself 
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never could explain. But it 
did not, and in fact he lost 
no time in renewing those 
relations. At first the French 
showed little warmth, but 
gradually they melted ; and at 
last, with some funds supplied 
by Ulster friends, and a letter 
of recommendation supplied by 
the French Ambassador in 
Philadelphia in his pocket, 
Tone, on lst January 1796, set 
gail for France itself. 

Tone’s life and adventures 
in France during 1796 are 
revealed with great frankness 
in the diary he kept for the 
information and amusement of 
his wife. Perused without 
imagination, that work may 
bo read as showing him 
a@ dissipated and mercurial 
person, now getting tipsy, now 
in very high spirits; now so 
depressed that he has not, as 
he says, heart enough even to 
write good nonsense, Perused 
with imagination, it gives the 
picture of a very remarkable 
man, There he was, an un- 
known unimportant individual 
in a strange land, the language 
of which he could not even 
speak, with, as he says, a 
couple of louis in his exchequer, 
negotiating with the French 
Government and planning Irish 
revolutions — and with this 
marvellous result, that in the 
end he forced the French 
Government to adopt his views, 
and came nearer effecting a 
revolution in Ireland than any 
other man ever came, 

At first the French Govern- 
ment treated his notion of an 
expedition to Ireland in the 
traditional way. They pro- 
posed that Tone should go 
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among the British prisoners 
and induce the Irishmen to 
volunteer for the expedition. 
Tone said plainly the preject 
was damned neneense: he went 
among the prisoners and se- 
cured sixty volunteers, ten 
of whom were Englishmen. 
Then they suggested sending 
these and a number of chou- 
annerie, or, as Tone says, 
blackguards, to stir up dis- 
order in Ireland. Tone said 
there was enough of that 
already there. Then they pro- 
posed to limit the foree sent to 
two thousand men. Tone told 
them they might as well send 
twenty. At last he contrived 
to get in personal contact with 
Carnot, the organiser of vic- 
tory, and General Hoche, the 
winner of it, They read his 
memorials and listened to his 
arguments; and they were 
convinced. Hoche declared 
that if they could rend Ire- 
land from the British Empire 
they would have amputated 
England’s right arm, and an- 
nounced that he was prepared 
te lead an expedition for that 
purpose, and would only do so 
if it eonsisted of a powerful 
force properly equipped. Car- 
not undertook to provide such 
an army, 

And now comes England’s 
good fortune. An army and 
fleet were collected at Brest 
for the invasion of Ireland. 
The army consisted of fifteen 
thousand picked men, and they 
carried with them over forty 
thousand sets of arms, twenty 
field-guns, nine siege-guns, over 
sixty thousand barrels of 
powder, and over seven mil- 
lions of cartridges; and their 
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commander was, next to 
Napoleon, the ablest officer 
in France. The fieet consisted 
of seventeen sail of the line, 
thirteen frigates, and thirteen 
transperts. But the first ad- 
miral, Villaret Joyeuse, was so 
faint-hearted that Heche had 
him removed, and his suc- 
cessor, Morard de Galles, was 
so incompetent that Hoche 
wished to abandon the ex- 
pedition. 

It was too late to do se, and 
on 15th December 1796 the 
expedition left Brest, Before 
it reached the open sea one of 
the men-of-war was run on the 
reeks and sunk. Hoche was 
with the Admiral, Tone was 
with the second-in-command of 
the fleet, Admiral Bouvet, and 
the second-in-command of the 
army, General Grouchy. On 
the 17th they sighted the Irish 
coast, but the fleet had got 
scattered, only eighteen out of 
the forty-three sail being visible 
from Admiral Bouvet’s fiag- 
ship. Fog set in on the 18th, 
and eentinued till the evening 
of the 19th, when twelve more 
sail were sighted. These were 
lost again before the morning. 
Seven again were sighted and 
lost again. Tone writes bitterly 
that probably this is the first 
case on record where an admiral 
contrived to lose his fleet twice 
in the same day. The eighteen 
ships with Bouvet lay un- 
molested and inanimate in 
Bantry Bay during the 20th 
and 2ist. The sealed orders 
had been opened, and they were 
found to consist of directions 
in case of separation to cruise 
off Mizen Head for five days, 
The Admiral insisted that they 
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must be obeyed. ‘And now,” 
writes Tone passionately, “we 
have begun a cruise of five 
days in all its forms, and shall, 
in obedience to the letter of 
our instructions, ruin the 
expedition and destroy the 
remnant of the French navy 
with a precision and punctu- 
ality which will be truly 
edifying.” 

Bat Tone did not count on 
the intervention of England’s 
old and faithful allies, the 
winds, On the 23rd more 
ships had arrived, and there 
were now ten in Bantry Bay 
and twenty outside it. The 
ship with Hoche was not 
among them, but on the 24th 
Grouchy declared his readiness 
to land. Tone was in the 
highest spirits, for the land- 
ing was to commence on the 
morrow. But a strong land 
wind arose and the landing 
was put off. On the next day 
the wind was stronger, and 
many of the ships dragged 
their anchors, On the follow- 
ing day the storm had become 
a hurricane. ‘All is over,” 
writes Tone, On the 29th the 
ships that remained began 
their voyage back to France. 

The failure was due entirely 
to the incapacity of the naval 
officers: the military officers 
seem to have been ready 
enough to disembark, “Why 
did I not throw Bouvet into 
the sea?” Grouchy exclaimed 
afterwards. If the leader of the 
expedition had been a Hoche 
or a Napoleon he would have 
done so. It was England’s 
good fortune that he was a 
Grouchy. 

If that French army had 
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been, as there was ample time 
for it te be, landed in Ireland, 
it could have marched to 
Dublin practically without 
opposition. The only force 
in the country were a very few 
regulars and a rabble of un- 
disciplined yeomanry and 
militia, “dangerous,” as Sir 
Ralph Abercromby afterwards 
said, ‘“‘only to their friends.” 
This was clearly shown two 
years later when General 
Humbert landed a thousand 
men at Killala Bay, He -at- 
tacked five times his number 
of them at Castlebar, and they 
ran so quickly that the battle 
is known in Ireland to this 
day as the Castlebar Races. 
He marehed about the country 
as he pleased for a time, and 
it was only when Cornwallis 
had collected twenty thousand 
of the yeomanry and militia, 
that he ventured to oppose 
him, 

Besides this, in the North, at 
any rate, there were tens of 
thousands of disaffected Scots 
who had served in the Volun- 
teers, and were well drilled 
and more determined. All 
they wanted was the arms 
which the French transports 
carried to make them a for- 
midable foe, With their aid 
England’s rule in _ Ireland 
must for a time, at any rate, 
have come to an end, and no 
one can guess how long that 
time would have been, or what 
would have been its results. 

Tone came baek to France, 


broken in heart but not 


broken in spirit. He set about 
agitating for a new expedi- 
tion. Hoehe remained his 
friend and supporter, but 
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shortly Hoche died. Then 
he turned his attentien to 
Napoleon, now returned from 
his Italian wars cevered with 
glory. Napoleon affected to 
faveur a new expedition. He 
began to form a new army 
of England, in which Tone 
received a commission. But 
Tene from the first was con- 
vinced that he had some other 
project on hand, and when he 
saw the best battalions of the 
Army of England sent to the 
south of France, he guessed 
what that new project was. 
At length Napoleen himself 
went there, and carried off 
the soldiers of France te 
perish ameng the sands of 
Syria. 

In the early summer of 1798 
Ireland rose in rebellion, Tone 
passionately besought the 
French Government to send 
the rebels aid, but it was only 
in the late autumn that aid 
was sent. It was then too 
late, even if the aid sent had 
been substantial, and it was in 
fact in the traditional style. 
The rebellion had been crushed 
completely, both in the 
North and South, and North 
and Seuth, moreover, were no 
lenger united. In the North 
the rebellion of the Protestants 
had been purely political; in 
the South the rebellion of the 
Catholics had turned out to be 
almost as purely religious. 
The Ulstermen were infuriated 
by the tales of the massacres 
of their co-religionists, and 
from being rebels and liberals 
were beginning to become 
Unionists and Orangemen. 

On the 20th of September 
1798 Tone sailed once more 
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from Brest to invade Ireland. 
This time the force which he 
ascompanied only numbered 
three thousand men, The ex- 
pedition reached Lough Swilly 
only on the 10th of October: 
again the winds were Eng- 
land’s faithful allies. Before 
the seldiers could be landed 
the flotilla was attacked by 
a British fleet under Admiral 
Borlase. It resisted for four 
hours. The French General 
wished Tene to escape in a 
very swift schooner, La Biche; 
but he refused to do so. On 
the surrender of the French 
he was landed among the 
other prisoners, recognised, 
taken to Dublin, tried by court- 
martial, and sentenced to be 
hanged as a traitor. 

All that Tone claimed was 
to be shot as a soldier. This 
was refused. In the hope of 
delaying his execution at any 
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rate, Curran applied to the 
head of the family frem which 
Tone teok the name ef Wolfe 
—Loerd Kilwarden, the Lord 
Chief Justice—for a habeas 
corpus, on the ground that as 
the King’s courts were open, 
trial by court-martial was 
illegal. The court granted the 
writ, the military refused to 
obey it; the court ordered their 
arrest for contempt, and so 
matters stood when it was 
announced that Tone, to escape 
what he regarded as a shame- 
ful death, had out his throat 
in prison. On the 19th of 
November he died. And so 
perished, in his thirty -sixth 
year, the man who, without 
family, fortune, position, or 
authority, contrived to place 
the British Empire in more 
imminent and deadly jeopardy 
than ever did the great 
Napoleon, 
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IN THE 


How does it feel to meet a 
skeleton in a lonely moon- 
lit forest-path, to chat, and 
eventually walk home tegether 
in the most friendly way? 
Such a question might seem 


' the prelude to a sensational 


ghost-story, yet an adventure 
of the kind actually happened 
to myself, and it was startling 
enough at the moment. Even 
now the remembrance of the 
grim thing as I saw it in the 
gloom of an Indian fig-tree, 
sitting between the moonlight 
and the black of a tropical 
night, the thrill of watching 
it rise to its fleshless feet, and 
the awe of standing face to 
face, and of knowing that 
there was not within many 
miles another human being to 
witness so strange a meeting, 
rise very vividly to my mind. 
I had been out all day in a 
distant part of the tea estates 
under my eare in a lonely 
district of Madras, and started 
to walk home to camp in the 
forest just as darkness was 
coming on. That is always 
a brief season in the East. 
No sooner is the great red 
sun down behind the hills 
than the crimson flush in the 
sky pales to lavender and 
purple, the stars come out, 
and the hush of approach- 
ing night quickly falls upon 
everything, 

If darkness follows twilight 
so quickly in the open, it is 
even more rapid in the forest, 
where the branches of the 
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SHADOW OF THE FIG-TREE. 


trees meet overhead in a dense 
canopy unbreken for miles at a 
time. My path lay through 
such 8 tract ef woodland that 
evening, and hardly had I set 
out upon it when the last rays 
of the sun went eff the topmost 
leaves, a soft mist began to 
rise from the ground, and 
every object faded quickly into 
the gathering gloom. For- 
tunately I knew the trail very 
well, and a full moon, which 
was getting up, would soon 
help to make the way easier. 
I was wearing the ordinary 
flannel clothing of a sahib in the 
hot weather, and had nothing 
with me but a white umbrella, 
for, though the district was full 
of wild beasts ef all kinds, one 
gets out of the way of thinking 
much sbout themin India, So 
I strede light-heartedly along 
for the first twe or three miles, 
meditating more on supper 
than anything else, the while 
I listened te the occasional 
hooting of an owl or the ery of 
a sleepy monkey awakened by 
bad dreams somewhere away 
in the tops of the distant 
thickets. It was certainly 
very lonely, and I was now in 
the most solitary part of the 
walk, about midway between 
my starting-point and the still 
distant camp. No human 
being existed in these deserted 
back-lands, and their stillness 
in the hush of the night-time 
was overwhelming. The moon, 
however, was presently up, 
shining in tropical splendour 
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overhead, and I was glad of 
it, for the narrow path had 
been difficult to keep in the 
darkness. A few minutes more 
walking and the trees became 
scattered as an open space was 
reached, the moonshine began 
to come down in patches, and I 
felt cooler air as a welcome 
change to the humid stillness 
of the jungle behind, In front 
lay a stretch ef bare rocky 
ground, silver in the shine from 
above, ending abruptly two 
hundred yards beyond in the 
shadows of a giant fig-tree, 
under whose boughs the track 
passed, To the vampire bats, 
flitting here and there like bad 
spirits in that oasis of light, I 
must have looked a brilliant 
object in my white flannels as 
I crossed in the full glare of 
the moonshine; but though 
they flapped round my head 
so close that I could feel the 
draught of their leathery wings, 
I pushed on and into the dark- 
ness beyond. There all was 
bare ground, since nothing 
would grow in such deep shade, 
and the many descending 
branches of the tree gave the 
impression of the cloisters of 
a church, 

Looking at the main trunk 
for a minute, I was surprised 
to see something sitting up 
against it with its back toe 
the bark and quite motion- 
less. And when I had had 
another stare, I was. still 
more surprised to see that 
that thing was the skeleton 
of a man! Its skull was 
sunk upon its ehest-bone, its 
hands were by its sides, its 
legs straight out in front; a 
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long bamboo staff lay close te 
the knees, and nothing clothed 
the grim anatomy of the bones 
but the usual loin-cloth worn 
by natives, ‘The thing” was 
not more than thirty yards 
away, and it was undoubtedly 
startling to come upon it so 
suddenly. But I had seen 
many dead men in strange 
places, and this poor wretch 
had doubtless been robbed and 
murdered, or had lost his way 
and died of starvatien there, 
just as he sat. By this time 
my eyes were getting more 
accustomed to the darkness 
again, and I went a few 
paces nearer to look at that 
dreadful object. It was now 
only a dozen strides from me, 
and I could see every rib and 
bone, every joint and angle, ef 
the dead man’s framework. 
Think, therefore, with what a 
start of incredulous surprise 
I jumped a pace backwards 
when, as I looked, the figure 
slowly and deliberately drew 
its knees up to its ehin, and 
still. more slowly lifted its 
head! It was impossible; the 
shifting moonlight on the 
black floor of the ferest must 
have confused me: a man 
dead for menths, his bones 
picked clean by crows and 
hill-foxes, to move his legs 
about like that,—it was not 
to be theught of! I frowned 
at my own foolishness, and 
looked again. I loeked and 
looked, and there under my 
very eyes the skeleton was 
getting upon its feet, There 
was no possibility of mistake 
now. It was getting on te its 
feet laboriously but steadily, 
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and in another minute was 
up and standing erect, the 
fleshless white framework of a 
man outlined vividly against 
the black of the big tree-trunk 
and the murk of the jungle 
beyond. Then he turned full 
to me, and theugh my heart 
beat a little, as I suppose 
any one’s would have done 


_ under the circumstances, I 


turned on him likewise to 
see it out. 

For several minutes, though 
it seemed much longer, we 
stood face to face across the 
narrow strip of jungle path, 
I oudgelling my brains to find 
some reasonable explanation 
of a thing so impossible, and 
the figure apparently taking 
steck of me with uncomfort- 
able intentness, Then he came 
a step forward, and it must be 
sonfessed I should have very 
much liked te go one back- 
wards. But that would have 
been useless, even if retreat- 
ing had been to my fancy, 
So I tightened my grip on 
my umbrella-handle, and steod 
my ground resolutely. Witha 
slow shuffling walk the thing 
came towards me until it 
was only a few paces away, 
and that seemed quite near 
eneugh, 

“Stop,” I said, holding up 
my hand—“stop, and say 
whe you are and what you 
want.” 

My voice sounded unnatural 
in the deep stillness of the 
woodlands, and it disturbed a 
little brown owl in the branches 
overhead, He dropped from his 
perch, and with a ghestly hoot 
swept, shadow-like, between 
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us on his way to the open 
glen behind. The skeleton 
stopped as I bid it, but not for 
@ moment had I supposed it 
would really answer my ques- 
tion. It was therefore with a 
renewed thrill that I saw its 
jaws begin to move—the thing 
was about to speak, and I 
awaited with amazed curios- 
ity to know what the being 
would say. 


‘* Then, from those cavernous eyes, 
Pale fires seemed to rise 
As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December ; 
And, like the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow, 
Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber.” 


And now, with a deep 
salaam, both hands pressed te 
its forehead, the dweller in 
the shadows bowed low and 
mumbled in Hindustani— 

“Protector of the poor, help 
of the friendless, will the sahib 
deign to let me bask in his 
radiance ?” 

A civil skeleton at all events, 
I thought to myself, and as 
there was obviously more to 
come I nodded and said, “ Hew 
can I help you, friend?” Then, 
to my surprise, with anether 
low bew the figure asked for 
food and money. What a 
quaint idea! why, food would 
be useless to such a cavernous 
interior; and as for money— 
a coin for Charon would be 
the utmost such a being might 
want. But the figure was 
obviously serious, and looking 
closely at him all om a sudden 
the truth began to dawn on 
me. ‘Stand there in that 
patch of light,” I said, and 
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after a moment’s hesitation 
the thing moved obediently 
into a pool of moonlight on 
the ground. There he stood 
with his hands crossed on his 


breast, and I went up and_ 


examined him carefully. He 
made a fine show gleaming 
there in the dazzle, which 
brought up his 
in vivid white while every- 
thing else was in inky black- 
ness; but the secret was eut— 
he was a real man of flesh and 
blood, a» wandering fakir, or 
begging devotee, who by way 
of expressing his sanctity had 
painted, with elay and wood 
ashes,-an exact counterpart of 
every joint and bone of his 
anatomy on his dusky exterior, 
The work was excellently 
done, and as his natural shape 
was quite invisible in the dusk 
of the trees, I had been com- 
pletely deceived. 

“Why,” I said, “ brother, 
you are solid man after all. 
I thought you must be when 
you said yeu were hungry. 
But what a way to get 
yourself up: you might have 
frightened somebody!” 

“Not the sahib,” he replied 
politely — “night and day, 
good spirits and bad are alike 
to the sahib.” : 

‘* Hum!” I said, “that is as 
it may be. How leng have 
you been sitting here alone 
in the gloom?” 

** A day or two, sahib.” 

“Good heavens! and what 
have you eaten, and what 
have you been doing all that 
time ?” 

“ A little rice from my waist- 
oleth for food, and meditation 
for o3capation, was enough 
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until your munificence came 
shining down the path,” he 
answered, 

‘‘Wakir,” I said, “I respect 
your abstinence greatly, and 
fear you get through more 
thinking in a week-end than 
I in a year. Nevertheless it 
would be a pity to turn that 
interesting diagram on your 
skin into actual fact, so you 
had better come to the tents 
and have some food, If you 
will get behind me—not teo 
close—you can follow down to 
the camp and have a bed in 
the stables, end as much feod 
as you can eat.” The fakir 
was delighted, and we strede 
away, a queer-looking couple, 
conversing as we went, until 
suddenly through the distant 
tree-stems there came the 
warm gleam of fire-lights aud 
those edours of burning cow- 
dung and cocking rice which 
are inevitable where natives 
are c.imped. 

When eventually we reached 
those hospitable red beacons 
my dogs knew of my coming 
first, and poured out in a 
tumultuous pack to welcome 
the returning master. But 
his companicn was more than 
some of them could stand, 
The timid ones fairly fled at 
a sight of the weird figure 
behind, while the mere cour- 
ageous, after a start of sur- 
prise, with bristling hair and 
showing teeth, manifested 
their disgust unmistakably, 
Even my butler-wallab, who 
followed at their heels, stag- 
gered back for a moment to 
see me saunter into the fire- 
light with a cheerful skeleton 
carrying my umbrella snugly 
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tucked under 
attendant. 

I hope the apparition en- 
joyed his supper that evening, 
professed ancherite though he 
was, a8 much as I did. He 
seemed to, for when I caught 
a glance of him just before 
turning in to my tent for 
the night, he was sitting in 
the centre of a ring of admir- 


its arm, as 


ing natives, eating rice and 


eurried fish with extraordinary 
enthusiasm, while he recounted 
in brief intervals the tale of 
his wanderings, and above all, 
the meeting with the “chik 
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deree,” whe took him for a 
dead man in the shadow of the 
fig- tree, and would not alter 
his opinion until he had 
turned him well round and 
round under the moonlight 
and heard him speak. Wsh! 
that was wonderful, and the 
fakir took some more rice, and 
the man in the background 
beat a low approving measure 
on his goatskin drum, while 
all the rest of the encircling 
natives nedded sieepily as 
they meditated on the adven- 
ture. 
Epwin L. ARNOLD. 
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A FORETASTE. 


BY AN IRISHWOMAN, 


THE neighbourhood of Gort- 
nacool, the remote country 
place where I live with my 
people, is fairly quiet on the 
whole, though Sinn Fein is 
rampant in the pest-town of 
Dunreagh. Still it had never 
troubled us much, and we had 
always been on goed terms 
with the working people, the 
tradesmen frem whom we 
obtained our supplies, and the 
men in our employment, Con- 
sequently it was all the more 
surprising suddenly to find 
ourselves the victims of a 
peculiar persecution, which 
masqueraded under the name 
of “strike,” theugh almost all 
the usual characteristics of a 
strike were missing. 

I think the actual beginning 
of the whole business dates as 
far back as the Rebellion of 
1916, At that time we had 
had for some months a chauffeur 
called Horgan, a clever hard- 
working man just over military 
age. Ireland being then under 
martial law, one could not 
ordinarily use one’s car, but 
one day I was given a special 
permit te motor to Inehbeg 
(which is about 20 miles frem 
Gortnacoel) on business. 

At Inchbeg Bridge we were 
challenged and stopped, while 
soldiers belonging to the 
English regiment guarding the 
bridge searched the ear for 
arms and ammunition. 

It was just after we had 


started again, and were wrig- 
gling past the zigzags of 
barbed wire and the other 
obstacles on the bridge, that 
Horgan leaped suddenly to a 
high place in my esteem. 

He said: “I never thought 
to see a German Front in 
Ireland, and the grand British 
Army bothered by dirty Sinn 
Fein tinkers, and me own peor 
brother facing death in 
Flanders this minute,” and he 
wiped his eyes with his cuff. 

Until then I had never 
spoken to him about the War, 
or the Rebellion ; from that day 
I talked freely, and abused 
the Sinn Feiners as warmly as 
I praised the Allied armies, 
believing him to be firm on the 
right side. 

My high opinion of him was 
confirmed a year or so later, 
when he begged to be moved 
from the cottage he had oc- 
cupied ever since entering our 
empleyment. The families in 
the adjacent cottages were 
Sinn Feiners, he said, and they 
“annoyed him with their talk.” 
So my father, always ready to 
help a loyalist, gave him the 
lodge at our front gate which 
chanced to be unoccupied. 

All through the winter of 
1917-18, when the Sinn Feiners 
were inaugurating their cam- 
paign of raiding for arms, 
Horgan used to give me inter- 
esting detailed accounts of the 
raids before they appeared in 
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the newspapers. In thespring 
of 1918 my father sent his fire- 
arms to the police station, for 
he naturally was unwilling to 
risk a raid, or put it in the 
power of Sinn Feiners to use 
his guns for shooting dewn 
British soldiers. Horgan, with 
a grave face, informed me it 
was a pity the master had 


‘parted with the guns, for the 


Sinn Feiners were “raging 


mad” about it. They had 
hoped for a good haul, he 
said. 


Some time later, to my 
amusement, he announced that 
our family were on the “ Black 
List,” because my father by 
chance had been able to give 
the authorities some useful in- 
formation. I was surprised, 
as well as amused, for I could 
not imagine how the fact could 
have reached Sinn Fein ears. 
However, I just laughed, and 
said we did not mind being 
on the “Black List ” of a set 
of cowards and traitors. 

‘* Take care, miss, take 
care!” exclaimed Horgan. 
“Yell draw their edge on 
ye. And no matter if they 
strike slowly, they'll strike 
sure, and they’ll strike hard.” 

I glanced at him. His usual 
bland and respectful expres- 
sion had vanished, and though 
he gazed straight at his own 
boots, his eyes showed a 
smouldering fanatic light. A 
vague suspicion crept into my 
mind. I dimissed it instantly 
as unfounded and unjust. 

We were at breakfast one 
morning in the early autumn 
of 1919 when a little procession 
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passed the windows. It was 
ied by Horgan, holding a bunch 
of keys ostentatiously at arm’s 
length. Close behind him were 
Leahy the gardener, and his 
wife, while Flavin and Daly, 
the farm men, followed hesitat- 
ingly, easting sheepish sidelong 
glances at the windows. 

These people were all that 
the war had left in our employ- 
ment. They were over mili- 
tary age, and had worked for 
my family respectively four, 
eleven, seventeen, and forty- 
five years. 

My father, on finishing his 
breakfast, went to the hall 
door, thinking they had come 
for instructions in stacking the 
oats, but to his surprise Hor- 
gan, after a rambling speech 
en the rights of the working 
man, handed over his keys. 
Completely mystified, my father 
asked for an explanation. 

Horgan replied, “You got 
your notice some time ago. We 
are all going on strike.” 

“T have had no notice,” said 
my father; “why are you 


going on strike?” Horgan 
was silent. 

*Do you want higher 
wages?” 

No answer. 


“Tf so, how much de you 
want?” 

No answer. 

Then I joinedin. “ What are 
you all here for?” I asked, 
looking frem one to another. 
At this Horgan spoke. ‘We 
are going on strike,” he said in 
a low sullen voice. ‘‘ Ye had 
fair warning. We gave ye 
every chance. Now it will be 
a fight te a finish.” 

3A 
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“This is ridiculous,” I said; 
“there can be no strike with- 
out knowing what you are 
striking for. Any one who 
wishes for higher wages is 
entitled to ask for them—or 
to find another place. What 
you are doing is not only silly 
but unfair, and no good can 
come of it,” 

My eyes wandered round the 
little group as I spoke, and 
noted nearest to me Horgan 
gazing fixedly at his boots, 
with the same smouldering 
fanatic look I had seen onee 
before. Beyond him the Leahys 
stood in defiant attitudes, and 
farther back were Flavin and 
Daly with shame and dejection 
evident in every line of their 
faces. 

I was turning to go in, when 
Leahy, with a sudden bound, 
placed himself in front of me. 
He shook hig fist in my face 
and poured forth violent abuse, 
My class had “downed” his 
for years, and robbed him and 
his; now his turn had come, 
and he would get it all back 
again! This and much more, 
accompanied by flashing eyes 
and threatening gestures, while 
his wife joined in with shrill 
vituperations. ; 

Nothing that has ever hap- 
pened to me was more amazing 
than this attack. The Leahys 
had been with us many years 
and had always seemed quiet 
respectable people, professedly 
devoted to ‘‘thefamily.” They 
were receiving the wages they 
themselves asked for; fney 
had always been treated with 
kindness and consideration. 
_ Certainly Leahy was a bad- 
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tempered man, but it would 
have been impossible to have 
supposed he could forget him- 
self to such an extent. 

However, there was no use 
saying anything to him while 
in this mood, so I stepped past 
him into the house and shut 
the door. 

At midday I walked down 
tc the cottage where Flavin 
lived. A high fence and 
thicket of blackthorns en- 
closes the little yard and com- 
pletely hides it from the ad- 
jeining bohereen. I strolled 
into the yard and _ stood 
absently gazing at the pig- 
sty. 

Soon, as I anticipated, the 
cottage door was gently 
opened, and Flavin, glancing 
fartively about him, came out. 
I asked him if he could ex- 
plain the “strike.” Beneath 
the sheltering fence he told 
me in a low voice that he 
and Daly were miserable and 
ashamed at playing such a 
“dirty game,” but that 
Horgan had foreed them into 
it. “Sure Horgan was mad 
for a strike this good while, 
and he telling us we'd be 
turned out of the union if we 
didn’t back him; and for the 
matther of that, meself and 
Daly never wanted to join 
the union at all, only for 
Horgan saying wed get no 
work annywhere if we didn’t, 
Them unions has the country 
destroyed entirely—though in- 


deed, miss, ’tis not the union ~ 


that’s in it this time at all.” 
He paused significantly, 
then, coming a step nearer— 
“God help me! I'd be apt 
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to lose me life if they knew I 
was after telling ye. ’Zis a 
Sinn Fein business,” he whis- 
pered, 


The sound of footsteps on. 


the bohereen cut short his 
confidences, He faded away, 
as it were, into his own pig- 
sty, but not before I had ex- 
tracted an assurance that he 


. would return te his work at 


once; and “the divil roast 
any one who would be laying 
a hand on him to prevent 
him.” 

Leahy was walking up the 
bohereen towards his cottage 
when I left Fiavin’s yard, 
Judging by the set of his 
shoulders, he was either brood- 
ing over his fancied wrongs or 
bitterly ashamed of his recent 
behaviour. I hoped the latter 
might be the case, for I had 
resolved to try and bring him 
to reason. 

He reached the gate leading 


to his cottage only just before 


me, and at that moment Mra 
Leahy, who must have seen 
me coming, rushed out with a 
red flag tied to a broomstick, 
which she shook threateningly 
at me. Her husband turned 
abruptly, showing a fierce and 
scowling face, and I felt at 
once I should do no good with 
either of them. 

I did say, thougb, by way of 
warning, that if they refused 
to work they would be dis- 
missed, and must leave the 
house, Leahy yelled that if 


we wanted to turn him ont we 


should have to get the “ Eng- 
lish military,” and then he 
would fight them, and “drive 


_ pikes through their bodies.” - 
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‘Your day is done,” he con- 
cluded ferociously, “and the 
workers will take what they 
want.” 

As I walked home I refiected 
that though the “strike” might 
have a Sinn Fein foundation, 
there was a distinct aroma of 
Bolshevism about it, 


The next surprise was 
launched en us in the after- 
noon by the cook, who sum- 
moned me to the foot of the 
backstairs, ostensibly to say 
that she had “promised God 
ere yestherday to flavour the 
rabbits with a dash of curry 
powder.” She then explained 
solemnly that this promise 
must unavoidably be broken, 
for the grocer’s cart (and the 
curry powder) had failed to 
come, She added as an after- 
thought, with a fine assump- 
tion of indifference, that she 
supposed the household need 
expect no more food, because 
Hergan had declared we were 
to be boycotted, and that no 


cart, van, or messenger would 


venture into the place, Hehad | 
actually told the servants this 
early in the morning, showing 
that the whole plan was pre- 
arranged. 

In Ireland one must never 
appear disconcerted before one’s 
dependants. There was no- 
thing for it but to laugh con- 
temptnously, and await de- 
velopments, 

A couple of days passed un- 
eventfully. Horgan and Leahy 
kept out of sight. Flavin, 
though he came to work as 
usual, seemed depressed and 
apprehensive, and brought a 
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message from Daly that the 
old man would be “in dread 
of his life to come near. the 
place,” 

My people were unconvinced 
by Flavin’s Sinn Fein theory, 
and indeed there seemed no 
evidence tosupportit. Horgan 
had always impressed them 
with his soundness and loyalty, 
and though his present conduct 
seemed inexplicable, it was hard 
to believe that he had suddenly 
joined the rebels. They were 
also sceptical about the boy- 
coit. 

Nevertheless the grocer’s cart 
failed unaccountably to appear, 
in spite of repeated assurances 
by telephone from the manager 
that we should receive our pro- 
visions in “an hour or two at 
the latest.” 

On the third day our store 
of food was decidedly low. The 
baker’s cart had not come, 
neither had the butcher’s. The 
jarvey cars refused to convey 
parcels to us. The laundress 
sent word that she could no 
longer take our washing, and 
the coal-store telephoned that 
they had no eoal for us just 
at present, 

In the evening Flavin, white 
as a sheet and almost in tears, 
told us that he had been set 
upon by Horgan and Leahy and 
their friends waving red flags, 
and threatening to “pull him 
down and beat him,” so he 
dared not come to work any 
more. Also he said he had 
overheard talk of cutting the 
telephone wire. 

Short of food and in dark- 
ness (for there was nobody to 
work the electrio-light engine, 
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and there were no candles in 
the house), we got through an- 
other night. Next day, re- 
duced literally to our last 
crast, we had to face the fact 
that apart from the house ser- 
vants there was nobody to do 
a hand’s turn of work. Mat- 
ters reached a climax when, 
on trying to use the telephone, 
we discovered that the wire 
was cut, 

My people and I held a hur- 
ried consultation, and decided 
to apply to the police. One 
could not go on without food, 
and entirely cut off from the 
outside world, Moreover, there 
was always the possibility of 
accidents or illness without 
means even of sending for the 
doctor. To tell the truth, I 
didn’t quite like the look of 
things that day, and my people 
were decidedly worried. I de- 
termined to make my way in 
to Danreagh, and explain the 
situation myself to the District 
Inspecteor. 

You will wonder, perhaps, 
why we didn’t ask our friends 
for help. You see, we were 
still in doubt as to the real 
cause of our troubles, and, for 
all we knew, by asking for 
help we might have exposed 
our friends to similar un- 
pleasantness. You cannot, in 
Ireland, help a _ boycotted 
person without running the 
risk of being boycotted your- 
self. 

I set off for Dunreagh, 
heping I might not fall in 
with Horgan and Leahy and 
their red flags. Luck favoured 
me, for they were nowhere te 
be seen, On reaching Dun- 
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reagh I went straight to 
the District Inspector’s house 
and laid the whole case before 
him, He took me to the police 
station to consult the Head 
Constable. We went in 
through a small high- walled 
courtyard at the back of the 
building. The main-door is 
never used now, for it is 
everloeked by some gardens, 
and consequently is considered 
unsafe, The District Inspector 
showed me into a corner reom 
on the top floor, and left me 
while he fetched the Head 
Constable. Near the one 
small window which faeed out 
to sea a policeman sat at a 
typewriter. He rose politely 
on seeing me, and I exclaimed 
at the fine view. His reply 
was characteristic of the times 
and country. He said— 

“Indeed, ’tis a grand safe 
view. Not a one could be 
shot in this room, except, 
maybe, from an aeroplane,” 

When the District Inspector 
reappeared with the Head Con- 
stable, I went over all that 
had happened during the 
last few days, omitting only 
Flavin’s confidences, 

The Head Constable was by 
no means surprised at Horgan 
having made trouble, 

“But,” I pointed out, “he 
was getting geod wages, and 
everything else he asked for— 
why should he have gone on 
strike?” 

“It is net a genuine strike,” 
he said; “as I understand it, 
the plan is to make things 
uncomfortable for you as 
gentry and loyalists. The 
better Horgan sueceeds in this 
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the more eredit he will win 
in Sinn Fein ranks. You may 
believe me, he is a deliberate 
organiser of trouble. He has 
attended every Sinn Fein 
meeting for the last two years. 
He is a red-hot Sinn Feiner 
himself and a _ thorough 
scoundrel!” 

I was fairly astonished at this, 
and I remembered uneemfort- 
ably how I used to disouss the 
war and Sinn Fein with him. I 
remember, too, the vague sus- 
picions I had smothered from 
time to time. 

Daring the diseussion that 
followed, the District Inspector 
offered us police protection, 
which I refused, as it seemed 
too ridiculous, All I wanted 
was help in procuring food, 
that the telephone sheuld be 
repaired, and that the police 
sheuld ring us up morning 
and evening to ascertain if the 
wire was intact, 

The District Inspector pre- 
mised to provide a pelice escort 
if I could find a vehicle to take 
out supplies. Meanwhile he 
would make further inquiries 
and would meet me at the 
hotel an hour later. I went 
round the sheps and bought 
food. The shopowners, with 
whispered apologies for having 
‘disappointed ” us, personally 
attended to me. Screened 
from their assistants by cases 
ef goods and half-epened doors, 
they explained that every one 
in their empleyment belonged 
to the “organisation,” and 
that they, the employers, were 
practically powerless. As for 
the assistants themselves, 
formerly civil in the extreme, 
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they behaved as though I were 
invisible! I realised that they 
also were in the grip of the 
“organisation,” besides pro- 
bably being all afraid of one 
another ! 

Eventually when I assembled 
my parcels at the hotel, the 
District Inspector met me with 
the information that he had 
failed to find any means of 
‘conveying them to Gortnscool, 

He was obliged to hurry 
back to the police station, 
leaving me to manage as best 
Icould. While I stood rather 
disconsolately on the hotel 
steps, wondering how I was 
to carry out some dozen loaves, 
a stone of flour, a hind-quarter 
ef mutton, and groceries of all 
sorts, the military ambulance 
passed upthestreet. Instantly 
I had an inspiration, and rash- 
ing to the telephone rang up 
the military hospital. It was 
impossible to explain the situ- 
ation for fear of being over- 
heard, but on grasping that 
I was in difficulties at the 
Danreagh Hotel, and wanted 
the ambulance, the P.M.O. lost 
no time in coming down him- 
self,—after which all went 
smoothly, 

Before starting for home I 
looked in at the police station 
to tell them of my arrange- 
ments. 

The sergeant admitted me 
to the courtyard, and I was 
beginning to give my message 
when a middle-aged man wear- 
ing dark tweed clothes and a 
panama hat crossed the yard 
and intervened almost peremp- 
torily. 

“The sun is hot out here,” 
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he said, “you would be more 
comfortable inside,” 

He rapped on the door of 
the barrack, which opened in- 
stantly. Inside, with the door 
closed, he apologised. “It was 
unsafe to talk outside,” he 
said. “Even that courtyard 
is unsafe. Perhaps you did 
not notice a young man wear- 
ing a grey cap standing in the 
corner? Well, he asked for 
admission on some pretext just 
@s you came to the gate. He 
is a spy.” 

I looked at him, bewildered. 
The sergeant § murmured, 
“Head - Constable Dash—the 
plain-clothes man,” and I 
understood. 

‘Miss Blank,” went on the 
detective, “I must urge you 
to be careful. You cannot be 
too careful, I have been mak- 
ing inquiries, and—well, these 
are queer times.”’ 

The District Inspector then 
joined us, 

“T have despatched a party 
of police to Gortnacool,” he 
said. “I know you did not 
wish it, but from information 
since received I decided you 
must have protection.” 

Of course there was nothing 
to be said to this, especially 
when the detective added— 

“You must have the police 
living in the house. Things 
may take a serious turn at any 
moment, It may be necessary 
to have a strong ferce out 
there to-morrow.” 

Feeling pleasantly thrilled, I 
stewed myself and my parcels 
in the ambulance and started 
for home, accompanied by the 
P.M.O, and some R,A.M.C. 
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orderlies, who were just leng- 
ing for a scrap with the Sinn 
Feiners ! 

Nothing happened, however, 
though we met the enemy and 
their Bolshevik fiags, and had 
te pass under a big red flag 
which, with amazing insolence, 
they had hoisted over our frent 
gate. 

Next day the news of our pre- 
dicament had spread through 
the neighbourhood, and many 
kind friends came to Gortna- 
cool offering help and bringing 
food. They scorned all risk of 
the boycott being extended to 
them, declaring that if the 
werst came to the worst we 
should all fight together, and 
the country would be the 
better for it in the long- 
run, Indeed, eur friends were 
splendid, and but for their 
help we could never have 
obtained enough food. The 
police, when boycotted, can 
draw supplies from the Army 
Service Corps, but this seurce 
is closed to civilians. In fact, 
the law of the land makes it 
possible for civilian loyalists 
to be starved to death at 
the bidding of any disaffected 
person, 

Our daily bread being en- 
sured, we settled down to a 
new sort of existence, which, 
s0 far as I was concerned, 
though strenuous, was by no 
means unamusing. Each day 
it was my business to pick 
vegetables and water all the 
plants—three frames of to- 
matoes and eucumbers, three 
houses of tomatoes, one of 
peaches, and one of. mixed 
plants, over 100 ohrysanthe- 
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mums, and about 100 other 
plants placed about in sheltered 
spots to keep cool. Then there 
was the ripe fruit to be picked, 
the over-ripe to be cleared off, 
and windfalls to be collected. 
The drinking-tubs for. cattle 
and horses in the fields required 
refilling, and this meant catch- 
ing the farm mare, harnessing 
her, filling the water-butt, and 
taking the cart up the hill to 
the fields, I was elumsy at 
first. Twice I upset the cart 
turning corners in the steep 
and narrow behereen, Several 
times I was walked upon and 
nearly knocked down, and my 
arms and shoulders are still 
all over bruises from the 
mare's teeth, for she is a bad- 
tempered animal, and never 
lost. an opportunity of biting 
me, . 

The police were always to 
the fore. Two ef them, with 
leaded revolvers and fourteen 
rounds of ammunition, accom- 
panied one everywhere. At 
first .it was amusing. One 
felt like royalty. As time 
went on, one felt more like 
® prisoner ; and when the days 
grew shorter, and one could 
never go for a stroll in the 
dusk without hearing the 
heavy steady footsteps follow- 
ing, I began to realise what 
a lunatic guarded by his 
keepers must feel like! 

At night two constables sat 
on the smoking-reom window- 
sill, I used to hear their 
voices through my sleep. To- 
wards 3 A.M, the sergeant went 
round with an electric torch. 
During meals two would stroll 
about near the dining-room 
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windows—in fact, for weeks 
on end I don’t think we were 
ever out of sight or hearing 
of the R.L.C. 

Meanwhile, Horgan having 

failed in his attempt to starve 
us, set to work to be as un- 
pleasant as possible. He sent 
word that Mrs Flavin would 
no longer be allowed to milk 
the cows, and that he had 
arranged that our harvest was 
**to be left to rot in the fields.” 
The servants received a note 
from him ordering them, in 
threatening language, to leave 
our service at once. 
. They took no notice, so on 
Sanday when they went to 
Mass, he followed them, wav- 
ing a red flag, shouting abuse, 
and doing his utmost to terrify 
them, The police served a 
notice upon him to leave his 
house, and he announced that 
he recognised no Court except 
a Sinn Fein one, and no laws 
except those of the Irish Re- 
public. He was warned that 
he would be evicted, and re- 
plied that he would fight. 

One morning shortly after 
this the Head Constable came 
to interview me. He asked 
me to suggest to my father 
that he should make an at- 
tempt to come to terms with 
Horgan and end the boycott. 
I was dead against it. Indeed, 
I saw no possibility of making 
terms with a man who first had 
refused to state his demands, 
and then had deliberately em- 
barked upon a course of malice 
and intimidation. The Head 
Constable suggested that per- 
haps I did not realise what we 
should have to face if we held 
out, He reeled off a number of 
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inconveniences and annoyances 
which he had heard were to 
be inflicted upon us. No ser- 
vant or workman was to be 
allowed into the place. A 
strict boycott was to be main- 
tained for a whole year, during 
which time we should be de- 
pendent upon our friends for 
food. We should be unable to 
have any washing done, er to 
get any coal, These were 
among the minor annoyances, 
What was more serious was 
that Horgan had a powerful 
organisation behind him, which 
weuld stick at nothing. The 
Dunreagh branch of Sinn 
Fein was daily increasing in 
strength and audacity. Hven 
now it was unsafe for the 


police reliefs to some to 
Gortnaeeol at regular hours. 
There were several spots 


along the road where they 
could be ambushed and shot, 
It would be necessary to 
tell off a force to live here 
permanently, and thus avoid 
coming and going at stated 
hours, As time went on 
matters might become more 
and more serious. The hay 
might ke set on fire. The 
cattle might be mutilated. 
There might even be a loss 
of life te others than the 
police, for, as he delicately 
put it, Sinn Feiners seldom 
hesitate to use firearms. 

It was indeed a _ horrid 
position, and one could not 
help feeling discouraged and 
even alarmed at the prospect. 
Yet I could see no possibility 
of a satisfactory compromise. 
Apart from the loss of prestige 
to our class—a loss which 
would mean more in Ireland 
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than in other countries—it 
seemed to me that in the long- 
run any compromise would 
only expose us to renewed and 
aggravated persecution. It 
would be an admission of help- 
lessness before Sinn Fein. 
Moreover, it might eneourage 
men of MHorgan’s type to 
follow his bad example and 
stir up similar trouble in other 
places, 

When I told the Head Con- 
stable that I could not bear 
the thought of giving in, and 
that I meant te urge my 
people to hold out at all costs, 
he said I was quite right. He 
had been ordered to put the 
worst possible consequences 
before me, but secretly hoped 
we would be firm, fer the sake 
of showing Horgan and his 
confederates that they could 
not intimidate us. 

I felt very glad he had 
spoken to me first instead of 
to my people, for it would only 
have worried them, and te no 
purpose. Yet when I thought 
matters over that night, it was 
dreadful to realise that I had, 
on my own, refused to consider 
the possibility ef compromise, 
and decided on a course which 
might entail loss of life. 

However, the matter was 
settled, and there was nothing 
for it but to go on, 


Next morning I got up very 
early, and let myself out of the 
sitting-room window, The 
police were at the other side 
of the house, and did not see 
me. I made my way up to 
the fields, feeling very free at 
being unguarded for once! It 
was a perfect morning —all 
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blue and fresh and keen, with 
dew sparkling upon the grass, 
and strings of sparkling cob- 
webs on the bushes—the last 
swallows flashing through the 
clear air, and an early thrush 
trying his voice amid a chorus 
of robins. The ugly threat of 
firearms which had haunted 
me all night seemed to melt 
away into the region of utter 
impossibility. I sat en a fence, 
with the horses exploring the 
pockets of my everall for sugar, 
and felt convinced that, in the 
long-run, all Horgan’s plans 
would be frustrated. 

Before long Mrs Flavin ap- 
peared. Oncatching a glimpse 
of me between the thorn-bushes 
she gave a start, for, being 
short-sighted, she theught 
Horgan or his friends were 
lying in wait for her. She 
went back into the bohereen, 
and then reappeared armed 
with a big stick, her face set 
and grim. You ean fancy her 
relief at finding me, instead 
of, possibly, an armed Sinn 
Feiner ! 

I explained that I wanted to 
learn to milk, and when we 
had driven the cows down 
to the yard she gave me a 
lesson. Idid not get on well 
that morning, but after two or 
three attempts there was de- 
cided improvement. However, 
in a few days Mrs Flavin 
pointed out that there really 
was no need for me to learn. 

“They'll not stop me coming 
to milk unless they take a gun 
and sheot me,” she said. 

It just shows what deter- 
mination oan achieve. In 
spite of endless threats from 
Horgan, that old woman never 
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missed a day, and is still going 
on quite undisturbed. 

Another week or two went 
by, and Horgan and Leahy 
finding themselves unable to 
starve oer terrorise us, sent 
word they were placing the 
matter in the hands of the 
solicitor of their union. A 
few days later it transpired 
that the unien had refused to 
help them, The solicitor told 
them they were “d d fools,” 
and had no case—thus prov- 
ing the Sinn Fein origin. of 
the whole business, which the 
police and Flavin had through- 
out insisted upon. 

However, the two men still 
refused to leave their houses, 
so in due time the eviction 
took place. Leahy, whose 
Bolshevik mood had been suc- 
ceeded by a deep depression, 
went quietly enough, but 
Horgan was very truculent. 
He told the Head Constable 
that he and his friends would 
pieket the place for a year, 
and give us no peace day or 
night, and that he was geing 
to pitch a tent at eur gate 
and live in it to his dying 
day! He actually went as far 
as to light a fire on the kept 
grass just outside the gate 
and make « gipsy encampment, 
but next day the weather sud- 
denly turned cold, and he 
disappeared, I hear he has 
not troubled to look for another 

. situatien, for having abun- 
dantly proved his hatred and 
malice towards loyalists, he 
expects shortly an influential 
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(and lucrative) post in the 


government of the Irish 
Republic! 

After the eviction things 
became much easier. There 


Was no more tampering with 
our water supply; the glen 
stream was never again di- 
verted frem its course, nor 
the cateh-tank drained and 
filled with large stones and 
mud. Every day I had the 
satisfaction of finding the 
beasts in their own fields, and, 
what I appreciated most ofall, 
the water-tubs were untouched. 
For some time before the 
eviction they used to be 
tipped over and emptied an 
hour after I had laboriously 
filled them. These were mean 
little annoyances, and »made 
one laugh sometimes simply 
because they were so petty, 
yet they added considerably 
to the day’s work. 

The police remained at Gort- 
nacool for some weeks, and 
still come out occasionally 
to see how we are getting en, 
though none of the worst 
threats have materialised, and 
indeed the boycott has gradu- 
ally evaporated. 

Things are searcely normal 
yet, but the shops send us 
food; and, best of all, the 
laundress has decided she can 
receive our washing without 
risk of instant death. 

There is one serious sting 
left. The manager of the 
Dunreagh coal store is a 
prominent Sinn Feiner, and 
refuses to give us any coal,} 


1 Since writing this the manager has been arrested and deported, and loyalists 
are revelling in the good fires they ought to have had during the winter.— 


March 1920. 
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For weeks past we have been 
wearing outdoor clothes in the 
house, and shivering over in- 
adequate turf-fires. The coal- 
controller will not allow us to 
ehange our dealer, or we might 
be supplied by Messrs X : 
@ loyalist firm in Inchbeg. 
Nowthat things have quieted 
down, I have learned why the 
plain-clothes Head Constable 
was so insistent upon police 
protection for us. The farmers’ 
wives in the neighbourhood 
tell me that Horgan went 
round all their houses with red 
flags, urging the men to ac- 
company him to Gortnacool and 
demonstrate. Hetold themsuch 
were becoming 
fashionable everywhere, and 
that the time bad come to 
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“down the quality ” and clear 
a way for the Irish Republic! 

Whether, in the main, this 
programme was altogether dis- 
tasteful to them I have not dis- 
covered, It is evident, though, 
that they resented the idea of 
carrying it out at the bidding 
of a comparative stranger like 
Hergan, and one and all say 
it would be unthinkable so to 
treat “gintry who were rared 
in the neighbourhood.” 

According to the women, every 
one far and near prayed day 
and night that the devil would 
take Horgan and Leahy and 
put them in his choice place! 

For my part, I heartily echo 
that prayer, and would like it 
extended to include all Sinn 
Feiners, 
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‘THE REGULATIONS.” 


THE strength ef the red 
tape by whieh the ordinary 
European official is bound is 
proverbial. But its strength 
is a8 a piece of cotton com- 
pared to the anchor-ehain of 
the latest Dreadnought when 
placed side by side with the 
deep, dark, blood-red material 
which fetters and binds the 
limbs, the very brain, of the 
Indian babu. He lives for it, 
he dies for it. Can we blame 
him? Who has taught him 
to shiver with fear at the 
thought of the setting aside 
of a single letter of the 
“Regulations”? They have 
no spirit, these ‘‘ Regulations.” 
They are there in black and 
white. 

This red-tape disease takes 
@ very virulent form in some 
of the smaller Indian post- 
offices. I was once talking 
to a babu postmaster on a 
Sunday morning. The office 
had closed a few minutes 
previeusly. A very tired youth 
came in and asked for a far- 
thing stamp. He wanted it for 
@ post-card which he was send- 
ing to his mother, who had 
gone off on a pilgrimage. He 
had come in a distance of some 
five or six miles te get his 
stamp. “Come to-morrow ; the 
office is closed to-day,” said 
the babu. On the table in 
front of us were numbers of 
stamps of the required amount, 
and I peinted out te the babu 
that it would give him no 
trouble to hand one over, It 


was useless; and the answer 
to all my remarks was, ‘‘It is 
contrary to the ‘ Regulations.’” 
Rather than infringe those 
terrible ‘Regulations,’ he 
would send the unfortunate 
youth back to his home with- 
out his farthing stamp. Luck- 
ily I had one myself, which I 
handed over to him. 

Now fer my story of how 
we got round the ‘ Regula- 
tiens” and outwitted the 
babu, though we nearly 
caused his death in doing so, 
X and I, in the course of a 
shooting trip in the Hima- 
layas, came across & main 
trade route along which ran 
a line of telegraph- and post- 
offices. Before starting, we 
knew that we should strike 
this road somewhere, and 
had left instructions that our 
letters should be sent to 
Jhatri, a place twenty miles 
north of Doraha, where we 
had joined the read. They 
were to await our arrival at 
Jhatri up till a certain date, 
and if net taken delivery of 
they were then to be re- 
turned. We settled ourselves 
comfortably in the small rest- 
house at Doraha, and then pro- 
ceeded to the post-office te in- 
quire if there were any letters 
for us. The office was a dark, 
stuffy little place, and we did 
not intend to stay in it a mo- 
ment longer than was necessary. 
Little did we guess what a 
long sojourn we were destined 
to make there, The babu was 
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@ small fat man, aged, rather 
deaf and blind. He was the 
personification of the ‘‘ Regu- 
lations.” They eozed out of 
him from every pore; they 
were written across his face; 
they shone from his eyes; his 
fingers twitched them as he 
spoke. On first acquaintanee 
you would have described him 
as rather a pathetic sight. He 
had “grown old in the service 
of the ‘“ Regulations.” When 
we knew him better we used 
many adjectives to deseribe 
him—pathetic was not one of 
them, We told him our names, 
and asked him if any letters 
for us had gone through to 


Jhatri. ‘‘No, Sahib,” was the 
answer; ‘none have gone 
through.” We were just 


going away when a thought 
struck me, and I said, “I sup- 
pose there are none here, wait- 
ing to go through, are there?” 
After a few minutes’ hesita- 
tion he said, “Yes, there are 
three.” We at once exclaimed, 
“Well, why on earth didn’t 
you say so?” and asked him 
to hand them over, He re- 
torted that it was quite im- 
possible, and for some minutes 
the only reason we could get 
was the fact that it was con- 
trary to the ‘ Regulations.” 
Oh those “Regulations”! We 
could hardly keep our hands 
off him, We were hot and 
rather tired, and it was almost 
impossible to keep one’s temper, 
I should have liked to have 
seized and shaken him, stamped 
on him, beaten him, and 
squashed those “ Regulations ” 
outofhim, But such behaviour, 
in these modern days, would 
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bring quick retribution. Visions 
of being recalled from leave, 
appearance in the courts, fines, 
and stoppage of furlough—all 
floated before one’s brain, and 
we had to be contented with 
telling him merely a tithe of 
what we thought of him. We 
raved and swore, cajoled and 
entreated, threatened and 
bribed, —all was useless. He 
merely stcod and blinked at 
us, twitching his hands, and 
occasionally cracking his 
knuckle-joints. His only re- 
tort was, ‘‘ They are addressed 
to Jhatri, and to Jhatri they 
must go. You must go to 
Jhatri to get them, Sahib.” 
Our route lay in the opposite 
direction to Jhatri, and we did 
not intend te accompany these 
letters for twenty miles along 
& very uninteresting road, take 
delivery of them at Jhatri, 
and then tramp twenty miles 
back again. We determined 
to get possession of them some- 
how. Then an idea eame to 
me, It seemed a solution of the 
difficulty. I said to our friend, 
‘‘ Supposing I send a telegram 
to the postmaster at Arnia, 
whence the letters have been 
redirected, telling him te wire 
you to give us our letters here, 
will you deliver them then?” 
This made him think for some 
time. Then he rushed for his 
prehistoric volume of “ Regu- 
lations,” and consulted it for 
some minutes, He looked up 
rather sadly, and said, “I can 
find nothing about it in the 
‘Regulations.’” I mentally con- 
signed the “Regulations” else- 
where, but, keeping my temper, 
asked very politely, “ But sup- 
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posing a telegram to that effect 
did come, would you hand over 
the letters?’’ “I don’t know, 
Sahib,” he answered after five 
minutes’ thought ; “I am afraid 
not, I should have to write and 
get an official letter sanctioning 
such a breach of the ‘ Regula- 
tions.’” As an answer to his 
letter would take at least two 
weeks before it arrived, we 
seemed no nearer to getting our 
letters. During the course of 
the somewhat heated argument 
that follewed, he informed us 
that our letters were there in a 
sealed bag on the table, and 
that they were going on to 
Jhatri that evening. We 
pointed out that there was 
nothing in the world to pre- 
vent his opening the bag, 
taking out our letters, and 
sealing if up again, Who 
would be any the wiser? No, 
it was impossible, as it was 
contrary to all “ Regulations.” 
Then, as by now he had come 
to the conclusion that our 
opinion of the ‘ Regulations” 
was not a high one, he added, 
“‘ Besides, I am being relieved 
by a new babu this evening. 
I have made out reesipts and 
papers, &c., for the contents of 
that bag, and if I take out 
three letters all the papers will 
have to be altered. No, Sahib, 
it is impossible.” 

But his mention of a relief 
coming that evening had given 
me another idea. WhenI asked 
him if he knew auything about 
the man who was coming to 
take his place, he said that he 
knew nothing whatever about 
him and had never even heard 
his name, So I said to X that 
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the man we had passed on the 
road that morning must be the 
relief. Now early in the day 
we had passed a very small 
fat man, wearing spectacles 
and not much else, who, in 
answer te our inquiries, said 
that he was a post-office official 
on his way to relieve 2 man 
who was going on furlough. 
But I described him very 
differently to our friend “ Regu- 
lations.” In fact, I gave him a 
picture of our Pathan orderly, 
Khan Beg, who was then 
arranging our baggage up at 
the rest-house, So, telling X 
that it was obviously useless 
trying any more to get our 
letters, we left the dirty little 
office, and on our way through 
the bazaar I told him of my 
scheme. It was very simple, 
and short of brute force it 
really seemed the enly way of 
getting the better of those 
cursed “Regulations.” Khan 
Beg was to impersonate the 
new babu and get our letters 
somehow. We sent for him 
and explained our troubles, 
and gave him minute details 
of what he was todo. We im- 
pressed on him that he was not 
to use force, but was to exercise 
the full cunning of his brain 
and get those letters, if possible, 
without the knowledge of the 
babu. He was to insist on the 
contents of the mail-bag being 
counted, and we were sure that 
he would find an epportunity 
of slipping the letters unseen 
into the ample folds of his 
garments. We also pointed 
out to him the necessity for 
haste, as the real babu might 
arrive at any moment. Khan 
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Beg quite appreciated the joke, 
and gaily started off to rob 
His Majesty’s mail-bag. To 
assist the deception we sent a 
coolie with him, carrying one of 
our servant’s tin boxes, without 
which ne native in India who 
considers himself anybody 
ever travels. From the ver- 
andah of the rest-house we 
had a clear view down the 
bazaar street to the pest- 
office door. Having launched 
Khan Beg on his errand, I 
began to feel a little nervous 
as to the result. A Pathan 
generally makes little distine- 
tion between strategy and 
brute force. I knew quite 
well that if our friend “ Regu- 
lations” refused to be taken 
in, and Khan Beg could not 
get peaceable access to that 
letter-bag, he would carry it 
off by force. I had visions of 
Khan Beg issuing from the 
office with the bag under one 
arm and the babu under the 
other. This would mean a 
large expenditure of rupees 
before peace was restored, 
According to Khan Beg’s 
account this is what happened, 
At first, apparently, the babu 
never doubted his identity, 
and was only too eager to 
begin handing over charge. 
One would have thought that 
his suspicions would have been 
aroused by his relief’s anxiety 
to begin work so soon, but I 
imagine that his mental equili- 
brium had been so much upset 
by his stormy interview with 
us, and that he was so eager 
to get rid of that letter-bag, 
that he could think of nothing 
else. For these reasons doubt- 
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less, and on account of his 
partial deafness and blindness, 
Khan Beg’s identity was not 
suspected. When they reached 
the item, “One letter - bag, 
sealed, containing twenty 
letters,” Khan Beg insisted 
on the bag being opened and 
the contents checked. This 
seemed to arouse the sus- 
picions of “ Regulations,” but 
something in Khan Beg’s 
demeanour must have im- 
pressed him, for he’ broke 
his precious seal and emptied 
the contents of the bag on to 
the table. Our pseudo-babu 
was quite well encugh edu- 
cated to recognise our letters, 
and throwing ail diplomacy 
to the winds he picked them 
up, and withcut further to-do 
walked out into the street, 
“Regulations” then saw at 
once that he had been hosxed, 
and rushed after him. We 
saw Khan Beg stalking in s 
slow and stately manner up 
the street, and the wretched 
little babu imploring him by 
every deity he could think cf 
to give him back his letters. 
The poor little man, bare- 
headed and barefooted, was 
gesticulating wildly, and run- 
ning in circles reund the 
dignified Pathan. He soon 
worked himself into such a 
frenzy of fear and rage that 
he dared to catch hold of 
Khan Beg by the arm, as if 
to stop him. The Pathan, at 
this, turned round suddenly 
with such a ferocious leok, 
that the babu, terrified out 
of his wits, jumped back, 
tripped over his own feet, and 
rolled in the ditch. By this 
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time the whole of the inhabit- 
ants had collected in the street. 
It was impossible to say on 
whose side their sympathies 
lay, but probably they were 
quite indifferent, and merely 
joined the peculiar procession 
out of curiosity. When the 
unfortunate babu came a 
cropper in the dust, we could 
only shriek with laughter, 
though our mirth was tinged 
with a feeling of anxiety lest 
Khan Beg had forcibly opened 
that mail-bag, and we won- 
dered where it was going to 
end. Khan Beg and the babu 
arrived before us simultane- 
ously, and the former, with an 
air of great pride, handed over 
tous our lawful property. This 
was too much for “ Regula- 
tions.” He threw himself on 
the ground, covered himself 
with more dust, and yelled 
at the top ef his voice. We 
could make out very little of 
what he was saying, but the 
word “ Regulations” occurred 
several times, and we gathered 
that unless those letters were 
returned, life would no longer 
be worth living. He was now 
in a truly pitiable condition, 
and we began to feel quite 
nervous about him, However, 
X ran indeors and returned 
with a jug of water, the con- 
tents of which somewhat cooled 
the frantic man. He then be- 
gan to talk more coherently, 
and we got out of him the fact 
that there were two things 
which were going to send him 
immediately to his grave, 
Both were gross breaches of 
the ‘‘ Regulations.” Firstly, 
the letters had been delivered 
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in spite of the fact that they 
were addressed to Jhatri, and 
secondly—oh, horror of horrors! 
—they had been issued from his 
office without the office stamp. 
The thought of this was too 
much for him, and he again 
rolled shrieking on the ground 
and foamed at the mouth. 
The cold-water cure was again 
applied by X, and the poor 
man was now so exhausted 
that we persuaded him to keep 
a little calmer and listen to 
what we had to say. I held 
the letters up in front of him, 
and promised him on my oath 
that if he would keep calm for 
ten or twenty minutes, I would 
give them back to him exactly 
as they were. Helooked doubt- 
ful, but seemed inclined to 
trust me. Under the circum- 
stances no other alternative 
remained to him, I went in- 
doors, leaving him rocking 
himself to and fro in the 
verandah, quietly moaning 
about his beloved ‘“ Regula- 
tions.” A few minutes with a 
kettle sufficed to open the en- 
velopes and extract their con- 
tents. Having replaced them 
with bits of newspaper and 
gumming down the flaps, I 
went out into the verandah and 
handed the letters back to the 
babu. He looked at them for 
some moments, turning them 
over and over. After satisfy- 
ing himself that they really 
did appear untouched, his face - 
broke out into a broad grin 
and he started to overwhelm 
us with blessings. He then 
remarked that he concluded 
that we must have opened and 
read them. We replied that 
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his conclusion was correct, and 
with a cunning grin he asked 
us how we had doneit, Doubt- 
less he was a far greater adept 
at the art than we were, but 
we thought it wiser to refuse 
the information. Then he went 
happily off down to his office, 
still talking about his “ Regu- 
lations.” 

Khan Beg, who was stand- 
ing near when the letters were 
returned, was most indignant 
at our having given up the 
prize which he had taken so 
much trouble to obtain, and he 
practically told us that we 
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were fools to have been taken 
in by what was nothing more 
than acting. However, he was 
pacified when we showed him 
the letters, and assured him 
that the babu had gone off 
with envelopes containing no- 
thing but pieces of news- 
paper. 

That evening the newly-ar- 
rived babu came to the rest- 
house and handed over te us 
our three letters, saying that 
as we were at Doraha there 
was no necessity to send them 
on to Jhatri. 

H. CH. DE CRESPIGNY. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


FRANCE AND BRITAIN—A COMMON FACTOR OF UNHAPPINESS— 


PRESIDENT WILSON THE VILLAIN 


OF THE PEACE—THE FRIENDS 


OF GERMANY—A FRENCHMAN ON FRANCE—THE PRESS. 


Ir is impossible to visit 
France at this hour without 
perceiving the profound dis- 
quietude of the country. It-is 
not merely that France suffers 
from the griefs which perplex 
us also—the high price of life’s 
necessities, the utter selfishness 
of the working classes and 
their lack of imagination, the 
subtle and dangerous domina- 
tion of the Jew, the desire of the 
ignorant Socialists to substi- 
tute for the Entente’sa hastily- 
made friendship with Germany. 
All these dangers assail the 
French Republic; and to talk 
with Frenchmen, to read the 
French press, is to understand 
that in France and Britain 
there is a common factor of 
unhappiness, But France is 
deeply troubled by one danger, 
within which we ourselves do 
not stand. The war is over, 
France is victorious, and she 
has not won the palms of 
victory. In many ways she is 
worse off than her defeated 
opponent. Germany’s territory 
has not been devastated, her 
factories and fields and orchards 
have not been destroyed. She 
may begin her work of recon- 
struction, unhampered by such 
losses as she has wantonly and 
with forethought inflicted upon 
France. And while so much 
may be not seldom to her ad- 
vantage, she refuses to perform 
her part of the treaty. Here, 


indeed, are the source and 
origin of France’s uneasiness. 
The treaty signed at Versailles 
remains ineffective. Germany 
laughs aloud at the conditions 
which she has accepted, and 
which she intends not to fulfil. 
Her armies are not disbanded, 
her arms are not surrendered, 
the indemnities and repara- 
tions, which she promised to 
provide, are half-forgotten, and 
in vain France asks for the 
coal which the Germans under- 
took to send her. Was, then, 
the ceremony of Versailles a 
mere farce? That is what 
France is asking, and she re- 
ceives no answer. 

It is not surprising, then, 
that France cherishes a kind 
of anger against those who are, 
and will we hope always re- 
main, her allies. The speech 
of M. Barthou was indeed the 
result of an intelligible irri- 
tation. So far as touches 
France, Germany is where she 
was in 1914, Across’ the 
Rhine is a nation far more 
numerous than the French, 
desirous to take its revenge, 
and as keenly animated as 
ever it was to attempt the 
domination of the world. A 
German, we are told, when he 
is drunk, talks of another war 
in five years. When he is 
sober he discusses with all 
his unimaginative earnestness 
how best he shall evade the 
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promise to disarm, with what 
celerity he may build up 
again an army and a navy 
which shall astonish Europe. 
For France the activities of 
Germany are a real and con- 
stant menace. For the people 
of England they are a faint- 
ly remembered dream. And 
France, which is in the habit 
of dealing with realities, knows 
that the best way of weaken- 
ing Germany is to compel her 
to carry out the provisions of 
the peace. She knows also 
that in this policy she does 
not obtain the single-minded 
help which is her due of those 
who shared with her the toils 
of war, and to the high hopes 
which followed the armistice 
there succeeds something akin 
to despair. 

She sees herself still beset 
by her hereditary enemy, and 
asks for the help to which she 
has a right. And she hears 
from Mr Asquith, whom she 
is indiscreet enough to believe 
a living politician, a benevo- 
lent statement that he will do 
his best to revise the terms 
of peace in Germany’s favour. 
She hears from the cynical 
and soulless economists that 
two years of the bagman’s 
golden age are worth another 
war—that only if we can ence 
more buy and sell in the mar- 
kets of Germany nothing else 
matters. It would, in truth, 
be. difficult to overrate the 
harm that has been done in 
France by Mr Keynes’ mis- 
chievous book. The mere fact 
that Mr Keynes belittles the 
damage which the Germans 
have inflicted upon the fair 
land of France is sufficient to 
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show that he has a bias in 
favour of the enemy. The 
other fact, that his economic 
pedantry prevents him from 
seeing what would be the 
political effect of his argument, 
deprives his pamphlet of all 
value, Mr Keynes, being de- 
ficient in the historie sense, 
cares not a jot what happens 
across the Rhine. Not only 
would he smooth Germany’s 
path to peace—he would invite 
her also to turn Russia inte 
a commercial vassal; and if 
Germany, thus generously 
holpen, found herself ready in 
ten years to re-enforce the 
doctrine of blood and iron, 
Mr Keynes doubtless would 
satisfy himself that the gospel 
of political economy had not 
been outraged. To be sure, 
he talks very much as the 
pedants talked in 1914, who 
declared that there would be 
no war because there was no 
money in it. Perhaps there 
is not much difference between 
his outlook and the ineffable 
Norman Angell’s, Both the 
one and the other are ready 
to assert that in certain con- 
ditions this or that must hap- 
pen. It never happens as they 
say, and then they shift their 
ground, wholly unrepentant of 
the harm they have done their 
best to do, 

Unhappily the French can- 
not see Mr Keynes in his just 
proportion. They know that 
he was present for a while at 
the Conference in Paris, and 
they attach more importance 
than they need to his argument. 
Their distrust of Mr George is 
better founded, because, if Mr 
Keynes doesn’t matter much, 
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Mr George matters, unhappily, 
a Vast deal. And the French 
perceive, a8 we perceive, that 
the objection to Mr George is 
not that he has a policy hostile 
to France, but that he has not 
a policy at all. If Mr George, 
in the Heuse of Commons, 
declares with a great many 
words that he will support 
France in all her demands 
upon Germany, the assurance 
is of little use, For the French 
have learned that it is inex- 
pedient to attach much value 
to Mr George’s eloquence, since 
what he says to-day he will 
assuredly take back to-morrow, 
They blame him not so much 
for his policy as for his lack of 
policy, And not understand- 
ing that Mr George cannot 
look further ahead than his 
parliamentary majority, that 
the grarideur and the honour of 
England are beyond his grasp, 
they ascribe to infirmity of 
purpose what is really the out- 
come of a dangerous and con- 
sistent egoism. But in neither 
case oan the French take com- 
fort in Mr George’s verbal 
assurances. And if Mr George 
has failed them, what shall 
they say of President Wilson’s 
defection ? 

Mr Wilson is, in fact, cast 
by every Frenchman for the 
part of the villain of the 
peace. We do not suppose 
that the great Idealist is per- 
mitted to read what is said 
of him in the French news- 
papers. If he were, it would 
be very good for his soul’s 
health. But he is recognised 
by the French correctly enough 
as the first cause of the woes 
of France. It was he who, with 
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little enough excuse,-interfered 
in the affairs of Europe, which 
he imperfectly understood, and 
then left in the lurch all those 
who had been foolish enough 
to trust him. The firm alliance 
which was once destined to unite 
solidly France with England 
and the United States is still 
unknit, owing either to Mr 
Wilson’s bad faith or Mr 
Wilson’s incompetence. And 
once more France stands alone 
with a Germany nearly twice 
as great as herself still on 
the alert across the Rhine. 

If Mr Wilson has forgotten 
his promises, or has found 
himself unable to redeem them, 
he has at least preserved his 
power of irritation. Of this 
neither disease nor the ac- 
tivity of his political enemies 
has availed to deprive him. 
Though he is not per- 
mitted by the Senate ef the 
United States to ratify the 
peace with Germany, he 
issues his orders and opinions 
from the White House as 
though he were not the Pre- 
sident of a democratic State 
but the Sovereign of the 
World. He has insolently 
broken in pieces the League of 
Nations, which Europe gave 
him for a plaything, and he 
has left it to the Allies to put 
the shattered fragments to- 
gether as best they may. The 
politician who laughed at 
Castlereagh, and Metternich, 
and Talleyrand, who thanked 
God that at last ‘the plain man” 
had come into his own, has 
proved himself helpless in act 
and exasperating in word. His 
open condemnation of what he 
was pleased to call ‘‘ French 
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militarism ” caused, as perhaps 
it was intended to cause, a vast 
deal of purposeless irritation. 
It was, of course, an expression, 
not of France’s character but 
of Mr Wilson’s ignorance. 
Knowing nothing of France, 
the man who invented the 
phrase, “too proud to fight,” 
cenfuses the necessity of self- 
defence with a mad Chauvinism. 
Suppose Mexico, which lies 
over the border of the United 
States, were as strong as 
Germany and as ambitious, 
would Mr Wilson condemn his 
own country as “militarist,” 
if it showed a desire to streng- 
then its frontiers and to be 
ready to repel the attack of the 
invader? When, in 1914, Ger- 
many made an onslaught upon 
France, France took up the 
essential duty, imposed upon 
every high-spirited and honour- 
able country, of self-defence, 
not in the spirit of levity 
or boastfulness, but with 
all the humility of true 
courage. She has lost some 
two millions of men in the 
fight; she has seen her terri- 
tory invaded and devastated 
—in brief, she has borne 
sacrifices which Mr Wilson 
and his countrymen have not 
shared, and which their lack 
of imagination forbids them 
to appreciate. There is noth- 
ing France wishes less than 
another war. She complains, 
justly enough, that the re- 
fusal to divide and weaken 
Germany exposes her still to 
a risk from which she recoils 
in horror. 

The truth is that Mr Wilson 
and his countrymen do not 
understand what the hopes 
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and fears of Hurepe mean. 
Because they are far removed 
from the danger of invasion, 
they fondly believe that they 
are the only men in the werld 
who cherish the “ideal” of 
peace. Instead of boasting, 
they should give thanks upon 
their knees that theirs is not 
the hard destiny of France. 
Alas! they cannot learn, The 
battles which they fought in 
the war have taught them 
nothing. Not leng since an 
American paper celebrated 
in its dithyrambic style the 
pleasure which the ‘‘dough- 
boys” felt on returning 
home, It was not, we are 
told, the absence in Eurepe 
of “bath-tubs” which slone 
disgusted the gallant warriors 
of America, That indeed was 
hard to bear. But that which 
most bitterly distressed the 
brave sons of the New 
World was Europe’s leve of 
war! Truly they change not 
their mind when they come 
across the sea. They saw a 
devastated world. They saw 
France and England mourn- 
ing for the bravest of their 
sons, and they talk about 
Europe's love of war! It 
would be difficult to match 
this insensitiveness in all the 
annals of the world. But at 
any rate Europe will gladly 
accept the conclusion at 
which the writer has no 
difficulty in arriving. He 
would hang across America a 
vast flag bearing the name 
of Monroe, and leave Europe 
alone te “love war” by her- 
self. In this exclusiveness 
Americs will find that France 
cordially agrees. But France 
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rightly enough demands a 
reciprocal policy of non-inter- 
vention. She will assuredly 
refrain from interfering with 
the affairs of America, She 
expects that America, for her 
part, will refrain as well from 
dictation as from criticism. 
After all, the demand of 
France is not exorbitant. She 
asks nomorethanthatthosewho 
with her put their signatures 
to the treaty of peace, should 
aid her loyally in seeing that 
the provisions of that treaty 
are justly and exactly carried 
out. Sheremembers that after 
1871 she held herself bound in 
honour to perform what she 
undertook to perform. She 
asks no less than that of her 
defeated foe to-day. 

And France deserves our 
sympathy because she is pass- 
ing through the same crisis 
of democracy in which we feel 
ourselves oppressed. In France, 
as in England, a new and a 
false value is set upon men 
and things. There is a 
complete absence of de- 
gree and subordination. Dis- 
cipline seems to have been 
left behind.in the trenches, 
The empty head, being numer- 
ous, is the head which wins the 
respect of all politicians who 
ascribe the exclusive possession 
of virtue and courage to the 
unskilled, the» untaught, the 
uncontrolled, A few weeks ago 
Dr Vaillant, a distinguished 
surgeon, lost an arm in ex- 
perimenting with radium. He 
was ready to sacrifice his life 
for his country, as were the 
gallant men who fought upon 
the field of battle. And as he 
was a man of great talent—a 
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man upon whose exertions the 
very existence of a great hes- 
pital depended—he received 
(without argument or com- 
plaint) the sum of 4000 francs 
a year, far less than that which 
the meanest sweeper of the 
hospital’s corridors demanded 
not in vain. And the meanest 
sweeper had the advantage of 
Dr Vaillant in this: if he fell 
in the performance of his 
hazardous duty—if he tripped 
over a badly-handled breom 
—he was granted an ample 
pension, Fer Dr Vaillant 
there is no reward save the 
consciousness of duty per- 
formed and something added 
tothe sum of human know- 
ledge. 

But it is plain that, where 
the relative values of services 
done are thus monstrously 
confused, there is little hope 
of true progress or essential 
justice. The case of Dr Vail- 
lant and the sweeper means 
that the politicians have set 
up for themselves in France, 
as in England, an infamously 
false standard, It is not that 
such men as Dr Vaillant com- 
plain. They find in the conquest 
of human knowledge a reward 
which it is far beyond the 
power of demagogues_ to 
confer. They can afford to 
smile, even when the _ idle 
sweeper boasts himself indis- 
pensable to a hospital, which 
could not exist without the 
aid of the men of acience. 
An injustice is done to the 
unskilled labourer, who is per- 
suaded in his folly to believe 
that he is the keystone in 
civilisation’s arch. Another 
dose of flattery is administered 
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to the politician, who in 
Augier’s phrase pursues “the 
first of the inexact sciences,” 
and who is ready to believe 
that nothing matters so long 
as the sweepers, always more 
numerous than the men of 
genius, are on his side. Noth- 
ing, indeed, can be more dan- 
gerous to the health and safety 
of the State than this cynical 
alliance between the ignorant 
voter and his representative. 
They are easily persuaded to 
agree that between them they 
hold the keys of heaven and 
earth, that upon their allianee 
depends the future happiness 
of the human race, It is this 
absurd faith in the indispens- 
ability of the demagogue that 
has persuaded the members of 
the French Chamber and the 
French Senate to begin their 
task of reconstruction by 
voting an additional 12,000 
francs a year to each one of 
themselves, M. Léon Danudet 
did not overstate the case 
when he declared that by this 
act of gross selfishness the 
Chamber had committed 
suicide, The soldiers, who 
saved their country in the 
war, must wait for their pen- 
sions. The men who cannot 
wait are the deputies and the 
senators, who fight with their 
tongues, and refuse to carry 
on this worthless and unnec- 
essary warfare on less than 
27,000 francs a year. Nor is 
it likely that the inoreased 
income awarded to the poli- 
ticians will do anything to 
stop the corruption, private 
and public, which is the in- 
evitable curse of a democracy. 
The French politicians have 
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shown by their avowed egoism 
at what a price they estimate 
the service of their country, 
and no doubt the hour is at 
hand when our English dema- 
gogues will rivalin greed their 
colleagues across the Channel. 

France, then, is ill at ease. 
She asks ‘herself whether the 
sacrifice of 2,000,000 brave 
men is worth the poor results 
which she has attained. She 
sees the same sort of poli- 
ticians in power as did their 
best to lose the war. She 
remembers that while mis- 
creants, like Malvy, were 
permitted to prevent the 
appointment of Castelnau to 
the high command, the sol- 
diers, even in the field, were 
not masters of their own craft. 
What a hubbub there would 
have been if Castelnau or Foch 
had dared to dictate to a 
politician! Yet the politicians 
on both sides the Channel 
have never scrupled to inter- 
fere with the business of war- 
fare, which they did not and 
never will understand. These 
are some of the memories which 
impair the confidence of France. 
But beyond the realm of 
argument there is a vague 
mysterious misgiving, which 
is not easily accounted for. 
As in England, so in France, 
the working classes do not 
want to work. They ask 
daily, hourly, for an increase 
in wages and a decrease in 
the hours of labour, more from 
a vague feeling of unrest than 
from avarice. The small mob 
of swindlers and adventurers, 
which calls itself the prole- 
tariat, demands in France, as 
it demands in Britain, the 
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goods of others, because they 
want to get rich quickly at 
the expense of others. They 
are animated not by a hatred 
ef the bourgeoisie, but by a 
jealous rage that the bour- 
geoisie does not consist of them 
and them alone. The vilest 
of them, such as M, Cachin, 
proclaim aloud their hatred of 
France. They are solid, they 
tell us, with their German 
comrades; they are the enemies 
of the French bourgeois; they 
delight to deafen the French 
patriots with the ory of “ Long 
live Germany! Long live Ger- 
many, red, communist, and 
sovietist !” : 

Had we not heard the same 
cry at home we might 
hesitate to believe that it 
could be raised by a Freneh- 
man who had watched for 
four years the sad history of 
the war. But the ineffable 
M, Cachin leaves us no room 
for doubt. He goes beyond 
the worst of our scoundrels, 
inspired though they be by 
the Jews of Russia. ‘We 
are revolutionaries ’”’—these are 
his exact words,—‘‘onee more 
we proclaim aloud: the workers 
have no fatherland, and we 
know well that this formula 
is true. Though we live in 
Paris, all our thoughts, all 
our hopes, all our hearts are 
in Germany—down there, in 
the basin of the Ruhr, where 
the German people is fighting 
for liberty. Above parties, 
above fatherlands, - there is 
the working class. Wherever 
a proletariat is fighting for 
communism there is a brother, 
and we would rather be the 
soldiers of a world-wide revolu- 
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tion than the citizens of a 
democratic republic, We pre- 
fer the iron-grey uniforms of 
the red guards of the Ruhr to 
the sky-blue of the French 
Army.” Were these things 
not said and written we should 
hesitate to believe them pos- 
sible. The Russian terror has 
taught the miscreants nothing, 
and when we remember that 
the “proletariat” everywhere 
consists ef Jew millionaires, 
half-baked intellectuals, and 
their dupes, we recognise how 
difficult it is to bring about 
a better state of things. M., 
Cachin doesn’t matter in the 
long-run—the Jew millionaire 
passes away with his stolen 
money-bags, but the dupes 
remain, From them we can- 
net withhold a certain pity. 
They know not what they do 
or say. They suffer less from 
malevolence than from 4 
subtly inoculated disease. 
They are the victims of a 
suggestion, the more dangerous 
because the vote has given them 
a power which they only half 
eomprehend. We asked «6 
highly-cultivated Frenehman, 
who stands far aloof from 
political parties, to what he 
set down the spiritual unrest 
of his countrymen, and this is 
what he told us in reply. 
‘‘Nothing is to be done,” said 
he, ‘‘by doles or concessions to 
satisfy the working classes. 
They have more money than 
they want, and less werk than 
they can do with ease and 
comfort. The one thing they 
need is a change of heart and 
mind, and this change cannot 
be attained without a catas- 
trophe. It took four years of 
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war and the loss of 2,000,000 
lives to send France back upon 
the road of faith. How great 
a tragedy will be necessary to 
show her the path leading to 
teil and prosperity! And the 
worst is that the politicians do 
not want to see a change of 
mind and heart, They prefer 
the state of flux in which their 
constituents are kept by dis- 
content and unrest, The voters, 
they think, are more easily 
managed when they are agi- 
tated. So the ministers en- 
courage the Socialists, with 
whom they have a lively sym- 
pathy, and allow the Anarchists 
to utter whatever blasphemies 
against the State they are 
cunning enough toinvent. Thus 
the men of sound opinion and 
sincere patriotism are excluded 
altogether from the manage- 
ment of affairs, and men of 
the same type as Mr Lloyd 
George are able to keep the 
reins of power in their hands.” 

Nor is this all that we 
learned from a critic of French 
polities, “You must remember,” 
he went on, “that the govern- 
ment, weakly as it discharges 
its duties, has very great 
powers. Ever since Napoleon 
invented a system, which 
worked well enough when con- 
trolled by an autocrat of 
genius, the Governments of 
France have insisted upon 
ordering all things from Paris. 
From Paris are sent the pre- 
fects, who carry into the pro- 
vinces a complete ignorance 
of provincial life and a com- 
plete subservience to the Gev- 
ernment which happens for 
the moment to be in power. 
Since the prefects must at all 
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hazards be anti-clerical, it 
follows that they are very 
eften Jews. At any rate, their 
sympathies are all with the 
eapital, and they do their best 
to force a false uniformity 
upon the great country towns 
of France. What is happen- 
ing in Alsace to-day is typical 
of the system, which never 
was justified save by the 
genius of Napoleon. The 
Alsatians, ardently French as 
they are, find their affec- 
tions grow cold when they 
are asked to obey officials 
who understand neither their 
wants nor their character, 
If the French Government does 
not take care it may have, in- 
stead of a loyal province, 
another Ireland at its door, 
simply because it refuses to 
acknowledge that what we call 
‘lecal government’ is the first 
necessity of the provinces, that 
a policy of ‘regionalism,’ as it 
is called in Franee, alone can 
restore to the old kingdoms 
and duchies of France the old 
life and the old spirit which 
were once their glory. Even 
if Napoleon’s system were a 
system of strength, it has be- 
come under the Republic a 
system of weakness, and shcu’d 
be made an end of.” 

And according to our critic, 
the prevailing centralisation 
more than anything else pre- 
vents a change of mind and 
heart in the French peeple, 
“If yeu impose upon all men 
the same method of life, the 
same duties, you can keep 
them more readily faithful to 
the ballot-box. As the Roman 
Emperor wished that the 
people had but one head that 
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hes might out it off, so the de- 
magogue wishes that the people 
might have but ene opinion, 
that he may flatter it. And in 
order that the voters may not 
win too large a share of in- 
dependence, the Government 
takes care that they shall all 
have precisely the same sort of 
teaching. From the element- 
ary school to the university all 
institutions are under the 
thumb of the Government, 
which decides what shall be 
taught, and appoints the 
teachers, The school teachers 
of France are Radical Socialists, 
who prepare the voters for 
their task of voting. The Ecole 
Normale is a hot-bed of revo- 
lution, and even the Sorbonne 
has becomes, under the control 
of the Government, a school of 
anarchy. Obviously, if the 
Government controls the uni- 
versities and gives professor- 
ships as a reward for political 
services, learning loses its worth 
and its independence, And the 
worat of it is, that the Govern- 
ment has created a vicious 
spider’s web, from which the 
poor fiy, the citizen, oan never 
escape. The citizen gets his 
opinion from the school or the 
university controlled by the 
State; he renders his allegiance 
to the State, which has made 
him what he is. Where is the 
possibility of escape? Nowhere, 
save in a change of régime. 
And how can this change be 
brought about? Only by the 
bloodshed of a reactionary 
revolution. There is nothing, 
therefore, to be done. France 
must remain what she is to- 
day—the poor victim of a 
vicious system.” 
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Thus our French critic in 
his conclusion is frankly and 
openly a pessimist. In his 
pessimism we cannot agree. 
Where a change of régime is 
possible the passage of the 
years will show. That a 
change of régime in France 
need be bloody we do not 
believe. The history of the 
last hundred years is all in 
favour of a quiet and peaceful 
revolution. When the Royal- 
ists succeeded te Napoleon, 
they succeeded with a triumph- 
ant tranquillity. Neither 1830 
nor 1848 caused the gutters of 
Paris to flow with blood, and 
the coup détat of the third 
Napoleon was made with the 
sacrifice of nothing more than 
the pride of a few pretentious 
personages. We do not, there- 
fore, despair of such a change 
in the Government of France 
a8 may restore a vivid life to 
the provinces, and may save a 
great country from the dire 
consequences of a lawless and 
godless democracy. Mean- 
while, we wish that our 
Government would recognise 
the harm that has been done 
in France by the public control 
of education. The wish, we 
fear, is vain. The ambition of 
Messrs George and Fisher is 
far greater than their care 
for England. And if they 
see political profit in subordi- 
nating the interests of learn- 
ing to the exigence of the 
ballot-box, then learning will 
stand no chance at all. 

Meanwhile there are signs 
not a few that France under- 
stands, more clearly than ever 
she did, the problems which 
confront her. Never before 
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was her press so well informed, 
and so keen in its defence of 
the fatherland. There was a 
time, some twenty years ago, 
when the French press was a 
strange mixture of violence and 
frivolity. Side by side you 
found every day in adjacent 
eolumns a reckless pamphlet 
and a fine specimen of what 
was called the esprit gaulois. 
In other words, Henri Roche- 
fort jostled Armand Silvestre, 
and both tastes were satisfied. 
The newspapers were not then 
at the pains to collect news, 
nor to eheck the truth of 
such news as by accident 
eame to their offices. To-day 
all is changed, and changed, 
may be, not always for the 
better. We shall always be- 
lieve that the Journal of a 
quarter of a century ago, which 
had no other purpose than te 
amuse, was the best paper of 
its kind that ever smiled gaily 
upon the world. It did not 
add to our information ; it did 
not trouble to instruct the 
publie opinion of France. It 
raised a laugh, and those who 
read it passed on all the better, 
let us hope, for the jest. The 
- journals of this year, 1920, are 
serious. It is not for them to 
smile and to joke. The situa- 
tion is too grave for frivolity. 
They prefer to preach, and it 
must be allowed that they 
preach with sound knowledge 
and a good purpose, They 
do not make the same ridicu- 
lous mistakes which once 
disgraced them. No French 
newspaper will declare again, 
as the Figaro once declared, 
that the late Lord Salisbury 
owed his skill in policy te the 
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fact that he was the son 
ef Lord Beaconsfield. Never 
again shall we be told that Eng- 
land had made an attack upon 
@ group of islands called the 
Minguiérs, the most of which 
are submerged at high tide. 
No editer would hold his place 
for a week who had not a clear 
appreciation of what was hap- 
pening in England and Ger- 
many aud America, The tact 
and discretion with which the 
late crisis was handled by the 
press of Paris is the best proof 
of the new spirit which is now 
guiding the country. The in- 
solence of Mr George, the 
tone, as of an usher, adopted 
by Lord Carzon, would have 
justified a quick irritation, if 
not an outburst of anger. Not 
a word was said which could 
have hurt the feelings of 
England, which, after all, de- 
served no lenient treatment; 
not a word was written which 
did not tend to appeasement. 

Here, then, is a hopeful sign 
if not for the wit, at least for 
the good understanding of the 
fature. And while we render 
justice to the republican press 
of France, let us not forget the 
admirable work which is done 
to-day by L’Action Francaise, 
the journal of the Royalists. 
Never was there « better com- 
bination in the conduct of s 
newspaper than MM. Charles 
Maurras and Léon Daudet. 
M. Daudet is a pamphleteer of 
a candid and fearless mind, If 
we would find his parallel in 
England we must compare him 
with Mr Leo Maxse. The two 
men are inspired equally with 
a loveoftheircountry. Neither 
cedes to the other in courage 
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and honesty. Both suffer from 
the defect of their quality—a 
kind of insistent fanaticism, 
which sometimes weakens their 
case.. What the mandarins are 
to Mr Maxse, Caillaux is 
to M. Léon Daudet. And 
it must be admitted that 
M. Daudet pursues the more 
dangerous quarry. M. Maur- 
ras is made of other stuff, as 
M. Daudet would be the first 
to acknowledge. He is a 
political philosopher whose 
serious teaching will never be 
forgotten. He has a firm faith 
in the doctrine of tradition, 
and all that it means for the 
ancient race of France. He 
sees clearly that the hope of 
his country lies in a policy of 
decentralisation, in the un- 
doing of the harm which the 
system of Napoleon did to 
France. And as his opinions 
are always the opinions of a 
bien-pensant, his expression of 
them is the work of an artist. 
He is a born man of letters, and 
had he not felt that his duty 
lay upon the side of politics, 
he would have pursued his art 
in singleness of mind unto the 
end. But France was in need, 
and she called to him not in 
vain, The history of literature 
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does not show many sacrifices, 
complete and ungrudging, as 
was the sacrifice of M. Maurras. 
The very fact of the sacrifice 
adds weight to every word that 
M. Maurras writes. We wish 
only that the Prince whom he 
would put upon the throne 
were the more worthy his 
regard. We in England have 
the misfortune to know a side 
of the Duc d’Orléans’ char- 
acter which has escaped the 
vigilance of M. Maurras. 
However, he is a Legitimist, 
and must needs support the 
Prince whom history has set 
before him. And let it be re- 
membered that the principles 
of M. Maurras are not en- 
dangered by the failure or 
success of the French mon- 
archy. L’Action Francaise 
fights the battle of France 
without regard to the political 
parties, which are the curse of 
the country ; and even if it did 
not profess aloud the mon- 
archical principle, it would 
still fight with courage and 
pertinacity the battle of 
patriotism. And it is in the 
career of MM. Maurras and 
Daudet, and not in the greedy 
egoism of the Chamber, that 
the best hope of France lies. 
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JUNKERDOM’S HUNDRED HOURS. 


BY G. WARD PRICE. 


IF one were asked to choose 


_ @ building in Berlin to be a_ 


monument of the spirit of 
overweening pride, ostenta- 
tious wealth, and unlimited 
ambition in which Germany 
made her fatal bid for world- 
dominion, I would not take 
the Imperial Schloss, with its 
memories of Frederick the 
Great; nor yet those hideous 
red-brick factories of bloed- 
shed, the War School and the 
General Staff Offices, where the 
German sword was sharpened ; 
ner even the Deutsche Bank, 
where German wealth was 
mobilised, straddling ostenta- 
tiously over a whole parish of 
the city, with bridges con- 
necting its departments over 
intervening streets. To my 
mind the memories of old 
Imperial arrogance linger still 
more about the Adlon Hotel, 
VOL, CCVII.—NO. MCCLVI. 


the resort of capitalists and 
Junkers, the offspring in 
bronze and marble of the glut 
of German prosperity that led 
up to the national fall. _ 
There it stands, jutting out 
on to the aristocratic Pariser 
Platz, in front of the historic 
Brandenburger Thor. It is 
No. 1 on Unter den Linden, 
the Kaiser’s processional way. 
The Adlon was to have served 
as grand stand for the tri- 
umphal return of the Imperial 
armies after the rapid victory 
expected in 1914, when the 
conquering troops brought back 
the overlordship of Europe to 
lay at the feet of the German 
Emperor. On the outbreak of 
war, the all-foreseeing General 
Staff requisitioned in advance 
every window of the hotel 
for the Kaiser’s guests at the 
anticipated festival of victery. 
3D 
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Here, on the 1st of January, 
the Kaiser used to give an 
annual dinner to his Generals, 
at which he delivered a confi- 
dential speech on Army policy 
for the coming year. The Em- 
peror’s bust, in the helmet and 
breastplate of the Cuirassiers 
of the Guard, still swaggers in 
stone abeve the fireplace in the 
vestibule, though it owes its pre- 
servation there only to the ready 
wit of the hotel manager, who 
told the mob destroying Kaiser- 
emblems at the revolution of 
November 1918 that the statue 
represented Lohengrin. And 
in this entrance-hall used to be 
seen, at one time or another, all 
the Big Men of Germany,—the 
Generals, the Statesmen, the 
Financiers,—the whole galaxy 
of Realpolitiker, whose de- 
liberate aim it was to make 
Deutschland iber Alles in der 
Welt a concrete reality. 


And now, after Germany’s 
defeat, this Berlin hostelry 
still plays a réle symbolic of 
the country’s reversed eondi- 
tions, for here live the Allied 
officers, whose functions are 
to dismantle the militarist 
system which the Adlon used 
to typify. 

Seldom within five years 
has any building witnessed a 
greater somersault of history ; 
seldom has the overthrow of 
misguided ambition been more 
dramatically illustrated; sel- 
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dom have walls heard more 
bitter sighs than those of the 
Junker remnant that yet 
lingers in this invaded pre- 
serve. 

Yet Junkerdom has still 
strength enough to kick, 
This odd German survival 
of feudal ideas into modern 
Europe is dying hard. It has 
the vitality of all creeds that 
rest on an ideal. The Prus- 
sian Junker, who was the 
steel ribs of the ferro-con- 
crete structure of the old 
German Empire, has one 
quality which gives strength 
to his cause, He is sincere, 
with the deadly fanatical sin- 
cerity of the narrow-minded, 
in the belief that he is a 
divinely ordained overlord. 
He respects his own title and 
title-deeds as a priest respects 
his Holy Orders. Pious 
Junkers would even militar- 
ise God: in their private 
chapels you will see the 
Messiah Himself depicted in 
the white mantle and steel 
gauntlets of the wmilitary- 
monastie Order of the Teu- 
tonie Knights. 

Politically, the Prussian 
Junker is as out-of-date as 
the King’s Champion at a 
British Coronation. And con- 
sequently, when a Junker gets 
control of the machine-guns, 
he is a far more dangerous 
institution than ever was his 
medieval prototype. 


II, 


The Allies are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the recent flare- 


In the bad peace which they 
drew up in Paris, they made 


up of expiring Junkerdom in the mistake of treating Ger- 


Germany. 


mans as & homogeneous people, 
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No country in the world—ex- 
cept a few small states of 
cognate social institutions like 
Roumania—contains so diver- 
gent interests and such a 
spirit of class-hostility as 
does this fifty-year-old arti- 
ficial nation of modern Ger- 
many. 

You can make sound gener- 
‘ alisatiens about France, be- 
cause all Frenchmen, from 
the peasant in the fields to 
the President in the Elysée, 
think on the same lines, 
cherish the same _ highly 
national ideals, labour to- 
wards the same ends. You 
ean generalise about the white 
nations of the British Empire, 
where racial common - sense 
and inherited traditional pre- 
judice take the place of the 
Frenchman’s conscious ideals 
and keen intellectual pro- 
cesses. America, too, has a 
national character of her own 
which she quickly stamps 
upon all her immigrants. But 
what, except language, has the 
Lutheran German baron of 
bleak East Prussia in common 
with the Catholic peasant of 
the Bavarian mountains; er 
the pallid, cynical, Berlin 
workman of Moabit with the 
even-tempered tiller of the 
vineyards of the Mosel? Yet 
there was no one at the Peace 
Conferenee who had the skill 
to turn these internal differ- 
ences of Germany te good 
account, It would have been 
a great thing if, by skilful 
statesmanship, the Allies had 
contrived to differentiate be- 
tween the mutually opposed 
component classes that make 
up the German nation, ham- 
stringing as much as possible 
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the Junkers, militarists, pro- 
fessors, and pan - Germans, 
who, until they die out, will 
always be so much political 
yeast, keeping the German 
national mixture in uneasy 
fermentation; while, on the 
other hand, they made post- 
war conditions as easy as 
the satisfaction of the just 
claims of Allied war-victims 
would allow for the great 
mass of the German people, 
which is capable of being 
won over to loyal co-opera- 
tion with the rest of the 
civilised world. 

By its failure thus to exploit 
the facts of German internal 
politics, and, above all, by the 
delay with which it was 
brought into force, the Peace 
Treaty has worked as a most 
useful instrument of propa- 
ganda in the hands of the 
German Junker class, while 
the German Republican Gov- 
ernment, which adopted an 
outwardly submissive mood 
towards its stern provisions, 
has been constantly weakened 
thereby in its authority over 
the nation. 

This was especially the case 
in the matter of the surrender 
of the war criminals. Here 
the Allies first demanded that 
Ludendorff and other leaders of 
the German Army should be 
given up along with the 
common murderers and plun- 
derers, Then they withdrew 
this demand. The German 
militarists, who had been ful- 
minating about resistance, at 
onceclaimedavictery. ‘Your 
miserable weak-kneed Gevern- 
ment wanted to yield these 
national heroes,” they boasted 
to their fellow - countrymen. 
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“We said No, and it was No. 
Now you see what stout 
fellows we are.” 

That was the atmosphere 
which the Junkers had con- 
trived to produce in Germany 
when they started their revo- 
lution. If they had not mis- 
managed it so hopelessly in 
the most elementary details, if 
they had had sufficient sense 
te mask their real aims behind 
@ programme of popular re- 
forms, they would have stood 
some chance ef making good. 

There is much that is rotten 
in the state of Germany. The 
present Socialist Government 
has not been able te prevent 
a shameless system of pro- 
fiteering in the necessaries of 
life, whieh is one of the root 
sources of the present desper- 
ately high cost of living. 
Moreover, all classes of the 
German nation that still have 
anything to lese, and value a 
quiet life, are genuinely scared 
of Bolshevism, which in this 
country seems a far more real 
and aggressive danger than 
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it looks to observers in Britain 
or the United States. 

A strong, sane, militarist 
government which showed 
that it had national and not 
class interests at heart, and 
made at any rate a show of 
liberal principles, might have 
found a tolerant following 
among large classes of the 
German people. But a con- 
spiracy of incompetent, self- 
seeking officers and aristocrats 
had no chance at all. And it 
took Germany but twenty- 
four hours to find out that 
Dr Kapp, General Liittwitz, 
and their unavowed but ever- 
present sponser, General 
Ludendorff, amounted te no 
more than this. 

The Junkers failed because 
their attempt was organised 
by officers, and it has been 
shown again and again, both 
during the war and since, 
that German officers have no 
political sense whatever. All 
that they have in its place 
is an out-of-date class pre- 
judice, 


ITI. 


The Junker revolution of 
March 13 had its first be- 
ginnings last autumn in the 
Baltic Provinces. There, when 
the war ended, a force was in 
existence called “The Iron 
Division,” commanded by 
General von der Goltz, of the 
same family as the Marshal 
who reorganised the Turkish 
Army. 

The first order which the 
Allies gave after the Armistice 
to the Iren Division was that 
it should return to Germany, 


but as the Bolshevist Army 
was then on the frontiers of 
the Baltic States, and the 
retirement of the German 
troops weuld have left the 
door open for Esthonia, Lithu- 
ania, and Latvia to be everrun, 
the Supreme Council decided 
to send the division back again 
and use it as a frontier guard 
against a Bolshevist offensive 
westwards. The troops of the 
Iron Division were good fight- 
ing material. Their officers 
had much the same kind of 
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influence over them that the 
leaders of mercenary com- 
panies exercised in the Thirty 
Years’ War. Discipline that 
affected their fighting efficieney 
was strict, but plundering of 
the civilian population of the 
Baltic States, whose property 
they were supposed to be de- 
fending, was winked at. The 


‘' more feared and hated the 


troops of the Iron Division 
came to be, the readier they 
grew te carry out blindly any 
orders their officers might give ; 
and the latter were not slow 
in coneeiving the plan of using 
this reckless band of mercen- 
aries a8 an instrument for the 
overthrow ef the new Re- 
publican Government in Ger- 
many. 

Last December the Allies 
sent the French General 
Niessel into the Baltic Pro- 
vinees to see that this ‘‘Iron 
Division” was at last brought 
back to Germany for demob- 
ilisation. They came, looting 
as they marched. And on 
arrival in Germany they were 
duly disbanded, But the dis- 
bandment was only a sham. 
The officers of the Baltic 
troops had come to a secret 
understanding with their men 
that the latter, instead of 
going to their homes, should 
be spread about on various 
country estates in the Junker 
provinces of East Prussia, 
where, living in idleness on 
good country food, and with 
money in their pockets, they 
should await orders to march 
on Berlin te overthrow the 
Socialist Cabinet and establish 
a Junker Government in its 
place. Such a prospect was 
an attractive alternative to 
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the unpleasant one of looking 
for uncongenial civilian work 
in disorganised Germany. 
Large numbers of the men 
accepted it. The Menarchist 
party feund the necessary 
money. Thanks to the eon- 
nivance of Junker staff officers, 
the disbanded men kept their 
arms, 

In this way was formed the 
nueleus of a force of reliable 
troeps, ripe fer any purpose to 
which their officers might call 
them, The hand of the revelu- 
tionists was armed. 

It now remained to win over 
to the Monarchist cause a large 
backing of army officers, This 
was an easy task. Few were 
taken se fully into the con- 
fidence of the leaders of the 
Junker movement as to be told 
actual details of the plot, but 
their support was assured when 
the time came, 

Melodrama teoplayed its part 
in this work of organisation. 
In the Hehenzellernstrasse, one 
of the streets in the fashionable 
Tiergarten quarter, there is a 
large medern house which, 
during the closing months of 
last year, was used as an 
international Allied club by 
the various members ef Allied 
nationalities whe are now 
living in Berlin. The club was 
closed at the end of December, 
owing to the fact that the 
members of the naval and 
military Allied Missions had 
formed a club of their own on 
Unter den Linden, while the 
civilian members were not 
sufficient in number to keep 
the place going. It was not 
long, however, before the pre- 
mises were once more opened 
as a club-house. A German 
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club had taken them over, we 
were told. There seemed to 
be some mystery about this 
institution. It was suspected 
that the new tenants were 
another of the private gam- 
bling associations which are 
constantly opening new places 
in the West End of Berlin, But 
no one imagined what was in 
fact the case, that the so-called 
club was the headquarters of 
the German Monarchist move- 
ment. The supposed ‘man- 
ager’ was a Lieutenant Ross- 
bach, who had raised a cerps 
of his own in the Baltic Pro- 
vinces. The clerks were all 
officers, the waiters non-com- 
missioned officers of the Baltic 
troops, and machine-guns were 
gradually hidden in the cellars, 
to be used in the coming coup. 
It was here that, under the 
guise of card-parties, the coun- 
cils were held which planned 
the Junker revolution. 

Noske was warned that this 
club was not the harmless place 
it purported to be, and ordered 
it to be watched. But Junker 
adherents in his own ministry 
suppressed compromising re- 
ports on their secret head- 
quarters. 

It was characteristic of the 
Janker plotters that they took 
no trouble to gain the support 
of influential civilians for their 
cause, They needed, of course, 
some instrument to fill the post 
of Chancellor, and chose Dr 
Kapp, an East Prussian pro- 
vincial official. Kapp obtained 
brief notoriety during the war 
by @ quarrel with Bethmann- 
Hellweg, who accused him, even 
then, of misusing the national 
flag for party ends, whereupon 
Kapp, with charaeteristioc 
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futility, challenged the Chan- 
cellor to a duel. But the 
Jankers’ lack of foresight in 
not securing the support of 
any of the staffs of State De- 
partments contributed much 
to bring about their ultimate 
collapse. 

Twenty thousand troops, the 
old Imperial flag, and bands to 
play “‘ Deutschland iiber Alles” 
—that was the equipment with 
which the Junkers set out to 
seize the power in Germany. 
Their programme beyond that 
was vague in the extreme, but 
they were confident in their 
own minds that the natural 
ability, courage, and ruthless- 
ness of the Prussian officer 
would do the rest. 

The sole prop and mainstay 
of the Junker plot was thus 
based on what is left of the 
German Army. And there was 
one man in Germany who, 
ever since the Kaiser abdicated, 
had held entire responsibility 
for the army towards the Ger- 
man nation. That man was 
Gustav Noske, late Minister 
of National Defence. He has 
paid for his failure to democra- 
tise this stronghold of Junker 
spirit with the loss of his place 
in the Cabinet, and the unani- 
mous dislike of all parties in 
the State. What can be said 
for Noske is that he did as 
much as was humanly possible 
to tame the lion into a watch- 
dog, but failed because on the 
first provocation the beast he 


thought was docile reverted to 


type. 

Noske is a big, burly, self- 
confident man, with a manner 
so rough and domineering that 
the inaccurate report circu- 
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lates even in Germany that 
he was once a Prussian non- 
commissioned officer himself. 
As a matter of fact, Noske 
never did military service. 
When you talk to him you 
cannet help feeling, though, 
that if Fortune had happened 
te change her choice of cradle 
for him, if he had been born 
Baron von Noske in an East 
Prussian Junker’s castle, in- 
stead of to be plain Gustav 
Noske in the home of a 
journeyman basketmaker, he 
would have been as much of 
a war-lord as Hindenburg 
himself. 

Noske fitted easily into the 
post of Chief of the German 
Army. He took decisions with 
resolution; his military edicts 
under martial law were terse 
and energetic. He quickly 
came to be regarded as the 
tower of strength of the Re- 
publican Government. The 
Advanced Socialists, indeed, 
infuriated by his ruthless re- 
pression of Spartacism in 1919, 
abused him whole-heartedly as 
a tyrant. 

For a time it looked as if 
Noske really had a firm grip 
on the wheel. But there was 
one great inherent weakness 
in his position which has 
eventually brought about his 
downfall, Running an army 
is a highly technical business, 
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and Noske eould only carry it 
on through the co-operation of 
the caste of regular Prussian 
officers whose lifelong study 
such work had been. These 
officers, upon whom he came 
implicitly to rely, were at 
heart reactionaries almost to 
aman. Until their own plans 
were ripe, and only till then, 
did they make semblance of 
serving the Republican régime. 

The cause of this unfaith- 
fulness of the army officers 
towards the Republican Gov- 
ernment lay chiefly in the 
forlorn hope that by putting 
a Junker Cabinet in power 
they might save their own 
jobs, which were threatened 
with speedy extinction by the 
Peace Treaty. 

The Peace of Versailles pro- 
vided that the German Army 
should be reduced first to 
200,000 men, and three months 
later to 100,000 men, and the 
ultimate date fixed for the 
completion of this whele pro- 
cess was 10th July 1920. 
An army of 100,000 men needs 
at the most 4000 officers, but 
32,000 officers of the regular 
German Army alone came back 
from the war, so that no less 
than 28,000 of these were now 
deomed to start life all over 
again, among civilians whom 
they had always despised as 
an inferior race. 


IV. 


The pretext which the 
Junkers chose to put all these 
favourable conditions to good 
use on their own behalf was a 
flimsy one. The demand was 
first put forward in the re- 


actionary organs of the German 
Press that the Cabinet should 
be reorganised by the ad- 
mission of four non-political 
‘‘expert” ministers, They 
demanded in fact that repre- 
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sentation out of all proportion 
to their political strength or 
influence in the country should 
be given to them in the 
Cabinet. The alleged ground 
for this demand was that the 
existing Government was blind 
to the imminent danger of a 
Bolshevist offensive against 
Germany, and that the con- 
stant reduction ef the German 
Army which, according to the 
Peace Treaty, the Cabinet was 
carrying out, exposed the 
country to certain invasion and 
anarchy. No effort was spared 
by the Junkers to make the 
flesh of the Allies creep in the 
same way. Ludendorff himself 
sought every opportunity of 
meeting privately any Allied 
national in Berlin, to whom he 
would develop his scheme for 
a joint German and Allied 
offensive against the Russian 
Red Army this spring. If his 
scheme were not adopted, he 
prophesied grimly, all Europe 
would be submerged in a flood 
of Bolshevist anarchy. 

But neither in their demand 
for Cabinet representation, nor 
in their agitation of the Bol- 
shevist bogey did the Junkers 
have success. Meanwhile time 
was pressing. If the Junkers 
were to act at all, they realised 
that they must do so before the 
progressive disbandment of the 
army weakened them teo much 
in their main weapon, which, 
after all, was net negotiation 
but brute force. In particu- 
lar, they needed to anticipate 
the dissolution on April 1 of 
the Marine Brigades of Kiel 
and Wilhelmshaven, com- 
manded by Captain Ehrhardt, 
a formation that had already 
stood its trial in such work as 
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that for which they now in- 
tended it, since it had played a 
decisive part in the orushing of 
the Spartacist risings in Berlin 
at the beginning of 1919. 

On March 11 General von 
Liittwitz, commander of the 
Berlin garrison, who had 
hitherto passed for Noske’s 
right-hand mau, demanded to 
see the President of the 
Republie, who received him in 
Noske’s presence, The General 
adopted a tone of threatening 
insubordination. ‘In the name 
of the army,” he demanded 
that ‘‘expert” Ministers from 
the ranks of the reactionary 
party in the State should be 
taken inte the Government. 
His manner, and the entirely 
unconstitutional nature of this 
attempt to interfere with the 
political life of the State, ad- 
mitted of only one reply. 
General von Liittwitz was 
relieved of his command. He 
turned with a sneer to Noske 
as the Minister announced his 
intention to issue this order: 
“You have not the pewer to 
carry it out,” he said. 

When Liittwitz left the 
Chancellor’s palace his mind 
was made up. He got into 
his moter-car and drove 
straight out to Déberitz Camp, 
ten miles westward of Berlin, 
where lay the Marine Brigade 
and details of the Baltie troops 
—the latter ready to be joined 
at a moment’s notice by many 
of their former disbanded 
members. 

Not till next day did the 
Cabinet hold a meeting to dis- 
cuss the trouble which was ob- 
viously brewing in the higher 
ranks of the Berlin garrison. 
They were by no means aware 
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how far the preparations of 
the conspirators had already 
gone. Noske’s staff had kept 
him in the dark, and he pooh- 
poohed the likelihood of the 
movement of disaffection tak- 
ing an active form. He an- 
nounced that he had issued 
warrants of arrest, in his 
capacity as administrator of 
- martial law, against Dr Kapp, 
the prineipal civilian ally of 
the militarist malcontents, to- 
gether with Captain Pabst, 
who was known to have 
played a subordinate part in 
the organisation of the trouble. 
These measures against people 
who were instruments rather 
than promoters were all that 
Noske took. 

About midnight on March 
12, however, the Cabinet sud- 
denly realised that they were 
confronted by a serious mili- 
tary revolution, for the news 
reached them that the troops 
at Déberitz Camp were parad- 
ing for a night -march on 
Berlin. Between midnight and 
3 A.M, late-returning Berliners 
found the streets ef the city, 
to their complete amazement, 
looking like those of a town 
a few miles behind the front 
in war-time during an ad- 
vance. The Reichswehr troops, 
quartered in the barracks in 
the centre of the city, had 
been turned out; the “Green 
Police””—a picked gendarmerie 
of Noske’s own creation—were 
concentrated round the Minis- 
terial quarter, 9000 men in all; 
field-guns were posted at com- 
mandingstreet corners; barbed- 
wire barricades were being hur- 
riedly erected ; there was every 
sign of preparation for street- 
fighting on a large scale. 
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Meanwhile, along the dead- 
straight ‘“Dédberitz Army 
Street,” the asphalt avenue 
which was made to connect 
the Kaiser’s palace direet with 
the chief military station near 
the capital, sped a motor-car 
containing Generals von Oven 
and von Oldershausen, sent by 
Neske to parley with the 
mutineers, and try to diseuade 
them by grave warnings of the 
Government’s preparations for 
resistance. This mission failed 
entirely. The Generals found 
Déberitz parade- ground al- 
ready filled with troops fall- 
ing-in under the white light 
of the electric arc - lamps, 
General ven Liittwitz, till 
recently their chief, told them 
curtly to return to Berlin and 
inform the Government that 
by 6.30 A.M. the Junker troops 
would be at the Victory Avenue, 
a couple of hundred yards from 
the Brandenburg Gate, which 
is the entranee to the heart of 
Berlin. If by that time the 
Cabinet had net accepted the 
demands already made for the 
inclusion of Junker Ministers 
in the Cabinet, the various 
Ministries and Government 
offiees would be seized by 
force. 

With this alarming report 
the Generals drove at top 
speed of their car down the © 
deserted Army Street back to 
the capital. Already outposts 
of the Government troops were 
posting themselves in the sub- 
urbs, but the spirit ef the men 
was dubieus. Whom were 
they going to fight? they asked. 
Why should they be called to 
fire on compatriots in uniform ? 

Noske and Ebert, the Presi- 
dent, had been driving round 
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the streets of Berlin all night, 
watching the preparations for 
resistance, but at 4 A.M. on 
Saturday morning, the 13th, 
the Cabinet met again at the 
house of the Chaneellor in the 
Wilhelmstrasse. General von 
Oven made his report from 
Déberitz, The Government 
had to take an immediate 
deeision, Should they fight 
or fly? Noske said, Fight! 
“With a couple of dozen 
machine-guns the whole thing 
can be crushed,” he urged, and 
wanted to lead the resistance 
personally, General Reinhard, 
who had been Military Gover- 
nor of Berlin during the Spar- 
tacist rising last year, and 
shown himself a heavy-handed 
soldier, supported the Minister, 
but the majority of such senior 
officers of the Ministry of De- 
fence as had remained faithful 
to the Cabinet were of a con- 
trary opinion, 

The other Ministers, too, 
insisted that the Government 
must do everything they could 
to avert civil war, and by 5 
A.M. it had been decided that 
the Cabinet should evacuate 
the capital and remove the 
seat of national government 
to Dresden. Otherwise, as Dr 
Schiffer, the Minister of 
Justice, who was destined to 
play @ conspicuous part in the 
events of the next few days, 
pointed out, they would be 
arrested by the intruders, and 
with that would lose all prac- 
tical claim to authority: in 
the country. It was essential 
that they should remain a Gov- 
ernment de facto as well as de 
jure. Schiffer himself, it was de- 
cided, should remain in Berlin to 
keep in contact with the rebels. 
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By this time the population 
of Charlottenburg, the West 
End suburb which lies beyond 
the Tiergarten, were awakened 
from their beds by the unusual 
din of ‘Deutschland iber 
Alles” and Prussian marches 
being played with gusto by 
military bands. They looked 
from their windows upon a 
spectacle that to most ef them 
seemed entirely unaccountable, 
for there, marching past in all 
the pre-war pomp and pride of 
the German Army, was a long 
grey column of troops, at the 
head of each company in which 
was carried the old, abolished, 
Kaiser's naval war-flag of an 
iron cross on a black ground. 
It must have looked to most 
of them as if the Monarchy had 
been restored as by & miracle 
overnight, for till then practi- 
cally no inkling of the Junker 
conspiracy had reached the 
general public. 

Heading the column was a 
motor-car containing General 
Liittwitz and Dr Kapp, the 
military and civilian leaders 
who were to overturn the 
political fortunes of Germany. 
In another car fellowed Col- 
onel Bauer, reputed to be the 
ablest General Staff-officer of 
the German Army, friend and 
confidant both of the ex-Crown 
Prince and of General Luden- 
dorff, and with him, Trebitsch 
Lincoln, a Hungarian Jew, 
whose record of adventure and 
crime amused all England 
and America during the war. 
Trebitsch Lincoln had last 
vanished from the public eye 
in 1915, when he was sent to 
a British jail to serve a sen- 
tence of three years for forgery. 
Before that he had fulfilled 
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réles so diverse as those of 
assistant in a Presbyterian 
mission - station in Canada, 
curate in the Church of Eng- 
land, member of the British 
Parliament, private secretary 
to a well-known Englishman 
of philanthropic reputation, 
and attempted German spy. 
On release from prison he had 
- been deported toe Hungary, 
where during last winter he 
attached himself, with char- 
acteristically adroit parasitiem, 
to the Monarchist movement. 
At the same time he had con- 
trived to impress the supposedly 
able Colonel Bauer with a sense 
of his reliability, and despite 
all his past record of deceit 
and brazen bluff, his impudence 
and resource had secured for 
him a minor post in the Jun- 
kers’ undertaking. 

Thus lsd, the Marine Bri- 
gade and the Baltic troops 
marched on Berlin. There 
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With bands crashing out 
the old triumphant marches, 
and with standards daneing 
gaily in the sun, the Junker 
Army swung on through the 
Brandenburg Gate and took 
over possession of Berlin. For 
the moment the revelution was 
bleodless and complete. As 
the first of those sinister-look- 
ing Baltic infantrymen wheeled 
into the Wilhelmstrasse, which 
is the heart of Ministerial 
Berlin, the members of the 
Cabinet they had driven out 
were already swiftly passing 
the southern suburbs of the 
city on their way to Dresden. 

But with that brief success 
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were only some five thousand 
men in the column, but the 
Potsdam garrison, naturally 
susceptible to Monarchist pro- 
paganda, was also on the way 
to the capital at the same 
time. The total number of 
troops supporting the Jun- 
ker coup was in all some 
20,000. 

It was by now broad day- 
light, and the Government 
troops posted in the Tier- 
garten had received no orders 
to open fire upon the advanc- 
ing mutineers. Outpost after 
outpest accerdingly let them 
pass witheut challenge, and 
when the column reached the 
Brandenburg Gate, and halted 
just outside the centre of the 
city, the officers of the Reichs- 
wehr, who had taken up a de- 
fensive position there, marched 
their men off down the Linden, 
and the entrance to the city 
was left clear, 


of their actual entry, the life 
died out of the Junker move- 
ment altogether. From that 
moment onward its leaders re- 
mained helplessly inert. Their 
seizure of the capital had been 
unexpectedly easy, but they 
were unable to exploit it. 
Meanwhile the Government, 
which for the moment they re- 
garded complacently as being 
in ignominious flight, had al- 
ready set in operation against 
them the deadliest instrument 
which any modern ruler can 
have to combat,—the weapon 
of the General Strike. 

Yet, though the newly- 
installed Junkers did not 
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realise it, they had, just for 
a few hours, a sporting chance 
of winning at least one half 
ef the population of the capi- 
tal ever to their side. For 
throughout the whole of that 
Saturday morning, the atti- 
tude of the middle classes was 
not ill-disposed towards them. 
The average German is a 
conservative, orderly - minded 
person, whose whole soul cries 
out against the unsettlement 
prevailing in his country, and 
desires nothing better than an 
authoritative capable govern- 
ment te take him in hand and 
control his existence in the 
old familiar way to which he 
was accustomed under the 
Monarcby. 

But the newcomers did 
nothing except suppress the 
newspapers and elose_ the 
streets with posts of soldiers 
armed with rifles and weoden- 
handled bombs. 

Kapp had meanwhile taken 
up his quarters in the Chan- 
cellor’s Palace in the Wilhelm- 
strasse, a lew two-storey house, 
neteworthy only fer its 
memories of Bismarck, and fer 
the fact that the Congress of 
Berlin held some of its sittings 
there. He sent for Schiffer, 
the Minister of Justice, who 
happened alse to hold the post 
of Vice-Chancellor in the 
Bauer Cabinet, and informed 
him that the old Government 
had ceased to exist. Schiffer 
replied that he would only 
surrender his own office if 
obliged to do so by foree, and 
he was in consequence put 
under the guard of an officer 
in his official residence for the 
rest of the day. 

The sole statement of policy 
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which Liittwitz and Kapp had 
prepared as a justification to 
the nation of their seizure of 
power was a lacenic announce- 
ment of the dissolutien of the 
National Assembly. And even 
this they were unable to con- 
vey to any large section of the 
population, for the printers at 
once refused to handle pro- 
clamations of the Junker 
usurpers, and the only way 
the manifeste could be distri- 
buted was in typewritten form. 
Only in the course of the 
following night did they 
manage to produce a printed 
pregramme of promises, which, 
however, were too vague to 
revive the already fast-cooling 
feeling of interest which the 
events of the morning had 
aroused. 

For by Saturday evening 
the people of Berlin had 
realised that the men who 
were trying to make them- 
selves masters of the country 
were the same narrow-minded, 
self-satisfied militarists whose 
claim to be reverenced as a 
superior caste had been ad- 
mitted readily enough before 
the war, but a revival of 
whose pretensions since Ger- 
many’s defeat would be 
intolerable. 

Throughout the week-end 
Junkerdem was regarded by 
the mass of the population 
chiefly asashow. The soldiers 
picketing the streets were sur- 
rounded by throngs of idlers. 
In the absence of newspapers 
the mere waiting about to 
pick up rumours beeame an 
occupation in itself. But the 
yeast of resentment was rising. 
In and eut among the crowd 
moved Socialist agents, join- 
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ing in the arguments that 
went on at every street corner, 
passing from hand to hand 
' secretly printed copies ef the 
‘Vorwarts,’ circulating the 
order of the Trades Union 
Council for the General Strike 
to begin on Monday, 

And even while the ordinary 
activities of life continued for 
the moment to function, Dr 
Kapp and his colleagues were 
confronted with the difficulty 
that the permanent staffs of 
the various Ministries, by a 
very great majority, refused 
their support to the Junker 
claimants of authority, and 
proclaimed their faithfulness 
to the evicted Government, 
which had by now formally 
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announced its continued exist- 
ence at Dresden, and was 
erganising South Germany 
against the usurpers. The 
lack of foresight about details 
which the militarists had 
shown appeared hour by hour 
as &@ more fatal omission. 
Frem this time on, until its 
ignominious eollapse in the 
middle ef the following week, 
the Junker clique, which had 
seized upon the outward forms 
of gevernment, reminded one 
ef nothing so much as of some 
wild beast that has escaped 
from its cage, and stands stu- 
pidly bewildered by the novelty 
of its surroundings until its 
keepers have made prepara- 
tions to capture it again. 


VI, 


On the afternoon of this 
first day of the “new régime,” 
as it ambitiously styled itself, 
I went to the Chaneellor’s 
Palace in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
which threughout the whele 
five days was the headquarters 
of the Monarchist usurpers. 
To get there ene had to pass 
elose serutiny from the steel- 
helmeted Baltic troops and 
members of the Marine Bri- 
gade who manned the thiek 
barbed-wire barrier that had 
been thrown across the end of 
the Wilhelmstrasse where it 
joins Unter den Linden. The 
former were distinguished by 
@ swastika, which they were 
painted on the front of their 
helmets; the latter bere on 
the arm a metal badge repre- 
senting a boat under sail. 
They were mostly youths of 
nineteen to twenty-one, be- 


longing to the generation of 
beys which reached manheod 
during the European War, un- 
settled in their ideas, and lack- 
ing the discipline of proper 
education. Their officers, too, 
were very young,—smart, slim, 
active-looking fellows, who had 
evidently tasted of the adven- 
ture of war, and had as yet no 
taste for the anti-climax of a 
return to civilian life. 

The Wilhelmstrasse was full 
of troops; almost every house 
had asmall garrison billeted up- 
on it. Opposite the deor of the 
British Embassy stood a field- 
gun, still wearing the colours 
of camoufiage. The Wilhelms- 
platz, where stands the em- 
bassy of the United States, 
was a point of concentration. 
Guns, ammunition waggons, 
motor-lorries for transporting 
troops quickly to other parts 
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of the city, lined the roadside. 
Troops lay on the grass of the 
square in the sunshine, sleep- 
ing with a soldier’s placid in- 
difference to the oddness of 
the political situation created 
by their own presence there; 
two heavy armoured motor- 
cars, each with five machine- 
guns, raked, for street-fighting 
purposes, to an angle which 
would command first-floor win- 
dows on either side, were 
just returning from a patrol 
through the outlying parts of 
the capital. A skull-and-eross- 
bones was painted on their 
sides; their appearance, toe- 
gether with the formidable 
din they made, was not cal- 
eulated to reassure the more 
timid of the population as to 
the benefits of the new political 
situation. 

Dr Kapp’s house itself was 
the scene of a confused activity 
which was characteristic of 
the whole Junker undertaking. 
The atmosphere in its crowded 
rooms and corriders was one 
of vague willingness to assist, 
combined with complete in- 
efficiency and lack of organisa- 
tion. All the reactionaries of 
the capital, old and young, 
male and female, seemed to 
have collected at the Chaneel- 
lor’s house to exchange compla- 
cent gossip about the “success 
of the movement,” to offer con- 
gratulations, and to get in the 
way. Retired old Prussian 
officials, with bristling mous- 
taches, heads shaved bald as 
coots, and a bearing of ramrod 
stiffoess, were handing in their 
cards to see one or other of the 
heads of the movement, with 
ne more useful purpose than 
to give “assurances of their 
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support,” and to ask for news, 
Their sons and nephews had 
arrayed. themselves in war- 
time uniforms with all their 
decorations, and had come to 
“put themselves at the dis- 
position ” of General Liittwitz. 
The improvised reception and 
clerical staff, consisting of 
young counts and barons, aided 
by their sisters, the eountesses 
and baronesses, were much too 
polite to refuse any one, Every- 
body was affably asked to sit 
down and wait, so that the 
confusion prevailing on the 
ground-floor of the Chan- 
cellor’s house was like a stock 
exchange at midday. 

On the floor above, Kapp 
himself held permanent con- 
fabulation with an unceasing 
series of colleagues and sub- 
He was in a large 
couneil-room that opens off the 
ballroom. As I crossed the 
latter, Ludendorff came out 
from Kapp’s room and walked 
with quick nervous step to- 
wards the staircase. He was 
in civilian clothes, and the 
look of intense self-conscious- 
ness that is habitual te him 
did not mask the expression of 
grave pre-occupation in his 
eyes. The chattering hangers- 
on of militarism downstairs 
might be filled with blatant 
satisfaction, but the high 
priest of their order was 
obviously anything but satis- 
fied with the auguries, 

Kapp was surrounded by a 
group of his civilian assistants, 
all men of secondary standing, 
who were eagerly waiting to 
consult with their chief, In 
a@ corner of the room stood 
Liittwitz, in field-grey General’s 
uniform, a spare earnest figure, 
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deep in conversation with a 
circle of officers who stood, as 
it seemed, half-unconsciously 
yet perceptibly a little apart 
from the civilian Junkers 
bastling round the new-fied ged 
Chancellor. Kapp was a tall, 
burly, bronzed figare, with that 
heavy obstinate cast of face 
that tells of a narrow outlook 
‘upon life. Small eyes, set too 
close together, peered through 
myopic pince-nez. The left 
side of his face was scarred 
with the parallel ridges and 
slashes of the sabre-cuts he had 
received in the duels of his 
student days. Prejudice of a 
dogged, downright kind was 
written all over the man, and 
in his presence there was none 
of the thrill and the stimulus 
that men by nature fitted to 
be leaders of their fellows 
spread around them. 

The account which I heard 
from Dr Kapp himself of his 
own plans, and of the aims that 
had impelled his party to this 
desperate throw, was as unin- 
spiring as his own personality. 
He spoke in the cut-and-dried 
conventional phrase of politics. 
What was more, he hedged 
quite obviously. The attitude 
of the Junker Government 
towards the Peace Treaty? 
Well, they would, ef course, 
do their best to fulfil it,—fulfil 
it, that was to say, so far as 
this might be compatible with 
the honour of the German 
people, so far as it was econo- 
mically feasible, and so far as 
its execution was not self-de- 
structive for theGerman nation. 
* T hope our goodwill in this re- 
spect will be recognised by our 
former adversaries,” added the 
temporary Chancellor lamely. 
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He denied, with much in- 
sistence, the suggestion that 
a restoration of the Monarchy 
lay within the scope of the 
Junker movement. “Such 
tendencies are far from us,” 
he asserted. I glanced at 
the face of one of Dr Kapp’s 
‘* Under-Secretaries,” who had 
admitted to me that same 
morning that while the Junkers 
recognised that the German 
nation was net “ripe” for a 
return of the Imperial family, 
they hoped in a year or so to 
be able to place another Kaiser 
on the throne. It was set in 
a mask of imperturbability. 
Bluff and sham! Successful 
revolutions, one felt, needed 
firmer foundations than these, 

“This is not a military dic- 
tatorship,” went on the Junkers’ 
Chaneeller. “It is a civil dic- 
tatorship. By a strong author- 
itative Government we shall 
restore economie and financial 
prosperity to Germany.” 

By this time the throng of 
minor Junkers at the “ Chan- 
cellor’s” elbow had increased 
so much that he turned away, 
and was immediately engulfed 
in flurried consultation with 
his subordinates. 

From the Reichskanzlei and 
from the Foreign Ministry, 
where the irrepressible Treb- 
itsch Lincoln gave, in Anglo- 
Saxon eyes, an amusing air of 
roguery to the whole affair, 
news was being industriously 
put inte circulation of the 
enthusiastie adoption ef the 
Junker Government by the 
whole of the rest of Germany, 
But despite the suppression of 
the whole of the Berlin Press, 
the truth gradually filtered 
through the capital that it 
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was only in the Junkers’ home 
province of East Prussia that 
the civil pepulation had shown 
any approval of the coup-d’état. 
Elsewhere the Reichswehr 
troops, left without news or 
orders from the constitutional 
Government, had very natur- 
ally acted under the personal 
influence of their officers, and 
in places where the latter were 
of reactionary character, or had 
been won over by Junker in- 
trigues, the black, white, and 
red flag of the old Imperial 
Germany was hoisted, whieh 
the Monarchist usurpers had 
taken as their standard in 
opposition to the black, red, 
and gold of the Republican 
Government. 

It was generally knewn by 
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this time, too, that the Ebert- 
Bauer-Noske Cabinet was still 
in being at Dresden, and had 
convened the National Assem- 
bly to meet on Wednesday at 
Stuttgart; and meanwhile the 
temper of the population of 
Berlin had become more sullen. 
They scowled at the patrols 
that eonstantly passed aleng 
the streets. Officers driving 
by in requisitioned cars, or 
swaggering along on foot 
with automatic pistols at 
their belts, were a target for 
black leeks and muttered 
curses. ‘They want te put 
the old shackles on us again,” 
you heard constantly  re- 
peated among the crowds that 
thronged the Linden. ‘“ We 
will never let them do it.” 


VIL. 


This spirit ef oppesition 
found its rallying-point about 
the Trades Union Council, 
whose ehiefs became the 
leaders of the anti- Junker 
resistance in the capital. The 
Independent Socialists among 
them had been the fiercest 
enemies of the Majority 
Socialist Coalition Cabinet 
that was now in exile, but 
they threw all their energy 
into fighting its battle against 
the eommon enemy of militar- 
ist reaction. And the evicted 
Ministry met them more than 
half-way. This very process 
of a General Strike, which they 
had called upon the Trades 
Unions to organise, had been 
repeatedly condemned by the 
Majority Soeialist Cabinet as 
a “crime against the nation,” 


whenever the Independents and 
Communists had threatened 
it against the constitutional 
régime. But now, in the hour 
of their own need, they were 
actually calling upon their 
own supporters to put it into 
effect, and the leaders of the 
Reds were quick to realise the 
immense and unhoped-for op- 
portunity of exerting the full 
economies pressure ef the 
workers of the eountry which 
was thus thrust into their 
hands. The bourgeoisie itself 
was encouraging them to bring 
into action the tremendous 
weapon which they had al- 
ways dreamed of using to 
achieve their aim of the 
“dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” 

The Trades Union Council — 
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began preparations for the 
strike by issuing an ultimatum 
to the Junkers. Unconditional 
renunciation by 3 P.M. on Sun- 
day afternoon was the demand 
they made. Kapp and Liitt- 
witz replied with what was 
meant to be a streke of 
statesmanlike genius, but only 
served as an illustration of 
‘their own political naiveté. 
They offered the Socialist 
leaders some seats in the still 
unformed Junker Cabinet, The 
wolves invited the bell-wethers 
ef the flock to join their pack, 
where, ne doubt, they would 
ultimately have been devoured 
at leisure, This proposal was 
rejected with emphasis. The 
brief negotiation thus begun 
was broken off, and the Gen- 
eral Strike was ordered by the 
Trades Union Council and its 
allied bodies to begin next 
morning, Monday, the 15th. 
The national strike which 
was thus brought into being, 
and continued without inter- 
ruption for a week, was the 
mest complete which has yet 
eccurred in any country, All 
grades of labour were united 
in the one cause. Every one 
struck work, from permanent 
Under-Secretaries of State te 
sewer-men. The nation just 
stopped. Nothing functioned 
any more. Water and light 
even were cut off. No trains, 
no trams, no cabs circulated; 
no food came into the markets ; 
no ice was made for the 
refrigerators; the streets re- 
mained uncleaned; the staffs 
of the hotels left their posts, 
A feeble and spasmodic restor- 
ation of the water and light 
services was indeed effected 
VOL. CCVII.—NO, MCCLVI. 
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from time to time during the 
week by the Technische Nothilfe, 
a volunteer organisation of 
non- Trades Union people, 
chiefly engineering students 
and the like, which was formed 
last year as some protection 
for the essential needs of the 
community during a General 
Strike. But the whole complex 
system of the mutual services 
which make up modern eco- 
nomic existence was paralysed 
in Germany by this great move- 
ment of passive resistance. 
The result was that the Junker 
Government was strangled in 
its cradle. 

* On Saturday and Sunday 
there had been something of 
the spirit of an idle holiday 
among the dense throngs that 
filled the main streets of the 
city and scrambled for the 
handbills containing proelama- 
tions which were seattered 
from patrolling motor-lorries 
or even dropped from aero- 
planes circling over Berlin. 
But with the official opening 
of the strike on Monday, the 
temper of the people changed 
to bitter hostility. They knew 
the hardship which the pro- 
cess they had set in motion 
would entail upon themselves 
and on their families, and they 
showed openly their hatred of 
the Junkers and their mer- 
cenaries, the Baltic troops and 


the Marine Brigade. 
It was in this way that the 
series of shooting incidents 


started which cost the lives of 

about two hundred Berliners 

during the week, and sent four 

or five hundred more to 

hospital with serious wounds. 

What happened was almost 
3 E 
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everywhere the same. A small 
patrol or outpost of the Junker 
troops would find itself sur- 
rounded by a hooting crowd. 
“Bloodhounds! Assassins!” 
cry threatening voices from 
the mob. The greater part of 
it is made up of mere idlers and 
sensation-seekers, but, egged on 
by the rowdier elements, they 
press cleser and closer on the 
troops, who level their rifles 
threateningly. The crowd 
jeers at the threat; some of 
the bolder spirits try to wrest 
their weapons from the soldiers. 
Then the patrol fires a ragged 
volley, blindly. There is a 
howl of dismay, and the throng 
breaks back in panic, rushing 
for side-streets and entrance- 
porches. Pale with excitement, 
the young soldiers go on shoot- 
ing wildly until the street is 
clear; three or four dead and 
half a dozen wounded—men, 
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women, or children — remain 
behind lying in the roadway, 
their blood oozing over the 
asphalt. 

Such was the meaningless, 
futile type of incident which 
occurred a score of times in 
different parts of the capital 
during the four and a half days 
of Junkerdom. Organised 


‘fighting there was none, except 


in some of the pleasant indus- 
trial suburbs lying to the east 
of Berlin, where the local 
workmen formed themselves 
into “Red Guards.” But even 
here there was nothing more 
than sniping at patrels of 
Junker troops. The more 
serious fighting that took 
place was later on, when the 
constitutional Government had 
returned and set itself to the 
task of suppressing the Spar- 
tacist anarchy unloosed by 
the Junker movement. 


VIII, 


By Monday morning a great 
number of the supporters of 
the Junkers had already 
realised that Kapp and Liitt- 
witz had no chance of success. 
The crush in the anterooms of 
the Chancellor's Palace became 
significantly less. The most 
optimistic view one heard ex- 
pressed was that a compromise 
might be reached with the 
evicted Cabinet. The news 
bureau which the Junkers had 
established at the Foreign 
Ministry tried hard to spread 
the view that the Entente was 
favourably inclined to their 
cause, and had, indeed, had 
previous secret knewledge of 


the coming coup-d’état. But 
the falsehood was too palpable 
to have any steadying effect 
upon their tottering fortunes. 
They attempted also to dis- 
tract the hostile attention of 
the public by Jew- baiting. 
The streets were flooded with 
handbills announcing their in- 
tention of “freeing the nation 
from the grasp of Jew pro- 
fiteers,” : 

Meanwhile the Junkers’ one 
real hope of getting out of 
their desperate position with 
any saving of face was centred 
in General Maercker, com- 
manding the troops in Saxony, 
who had come to Berlin on his 
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own initiative to try to bring 
about a reconciliation between 
the usurpers and the Cabinet 
they had driven out. Before 
he left Dresden Maercker had 
asked the actual Chancellor 
of the Republic, Bauer, for 
authority to open negotiations 
with the Junkers on these 

lines. Bauer’s reply was short 
- and emphatic: “It’s no use. 
We won't have anything to do 
with them.” Maercker was 
anxious, however, to save the 
cause of the militarists from 
the disaster for which he saw 
it was heading, and he came to 
Berlin nevertheless on his own 
authority. His presence there 
did, indeed, enable Kapp and 
Liittwitz to delude the eapital 
for twenty-four hours with the 
belief that discussions were 
going on between the legiti- 
mate Ministry and the pre- 
tender party. The Junkers 
announced that agreement was 
imminent on the basis of the 
retention of Ebert as Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the 
formation of a new Cabinet, 
and the holding of general 
elections within two months, 
Bat they knew that this fiction 
would not long remain intact, 
and on Tuesday afternoon they 
approached Dr Schiffer, the 
Vice-Chancellor and Minister 
of Justice ef the evicted 
Cabinet, and practically asked 
for terms, Schiffer showed 
himself throughout the nego- 
tiations that followed both 
capable and determined. He 
rejected all suggestions of 
conditions, and demanded the 
complete withdrawal of Kapp 
and Liittwitz and the evacua- 
tion of Berlin by the Baltic 
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troops and Marine Brigade. 
Colonel Bauer was the Junker 
agent in these conversations, 
and used every argument he 
could devise io seare Schiffer 
into granting terms on behalf 
of the Government that would 
allow the militarists to retire 
with dignity. Kapp he was 
ready to throw over without 
difficulty, and the announce-. 
ment of his retirement was 
published next morning; but 
Littwitz—if Littwitz went 
the Junker troops would start 
fighting amongst themselves, 
he declared, and a Bolshevist 
uprising would be inevitable. 
Schifferfought the Junkers with 
their own methods. He is not 
a man of particularly imposing 
presence, —of middle height, 
with a heavy brown mous- 
tache, and a curious nervous 
twitch of the face which eccurs 
continually when he talks,— 
but he banged the table and 
hectored the unhappy and dis- 
illusioned reactionaries as if he 
had been a Prussian General 
himself. All through Tuesday 
the Junkers held on desperately. 
Schiffer shut himself up in 
the Ministry of Justice and 
said that he would see no one 
again unless they brought him 
the unconditional abanden- 
ment of authority by Liittwitz. 
Some of the Junker officers 
who had hitherto supported 
the coup-d’état had also by this 
time realised that all was lost, 
and a Colonel headed a deputa- 
tion of them to Liittwitz with 
the words: ‘Excellency, I am 
your subordinate, You can 
have me shot if you like, but 
you must hear me first. You 
must go, Excellency, for the 
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sake of the Fatherland!” Only 
Ludendorff, the Eminence grise 
of this ill-starred undertaking, 
was for standing out. “We 
must see it through to the 
bitter end,” he said in one of 
the councils that he constantly 
attended at the Chancellor’s 
Palace. But facts were stron- 
ger than the influence even of 
Ludendorff, and at 6 P.M. on 
Wednesday, March 17, Colonel 
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Bauer sent his promoted con- | 


fidant, Majer Pabst, to Schiffer 


to hand him Liittwitz’s ac- 
ceptance of the demand that 
he should geo. The message 
was hardly in Schiffer’s hands 
before both Kapp and Liitt- 
witz left Berlin by motor-car 
for destinations that have not 
yet been discovered. Their 
feckless revolution had col- 
lapsed. 


Ix, 


I happened to be going into 
the Chaneellor’s Palace just 
after six o’clock on Wednesday 
evening, the 17th, as Dr Kapp 
started on his flight. It was 
a@ dismal rainy day, but the 
gloom prevailing in the marble 
hall of the Chancellor’s house 
was even deeper than that of 
the grey sky without, None 
of the hangers-on of Junker- 
dom were there who had so 
buoyantly strutted about this 
vestibule four days before. 
The unpleasant recollection of 
the penalties attaching to the 
offence of high treason was toe 
insistent in their apprehensive 
minds. People were indeed 
hurrying to and fro about the 
building, but they were pack- 
ing up with all speed. 

In front of the door waited 
an open, grey-painted, army 
motor-car. Its hood was up, 
and soaked already with the 
rain. The seat beside the 
driver was piled with suit- 
cases, and a white bundle, 
made up apparently in a sheet, 
gave a pathetic refugee note 
to the collection. And then, 
almost unnoticed by his pre- 


occupied followers, who were 
making their own preparations 
for departure, out threugh the 
vestibule came Dr Kapp, the 
Junker Chancellor, whose brief 
spell of world-wide notoriety- 
had thus come to an inglerious 
end, For four days he had 
sat in the seat of Bismarck, 
and claimed, at least nomin- 
ally, to rule a nation, Now he 
was vanishing into the ob- 
sourity from which he had 
come, with the only difference 
that he would heneeforth be 
a fugitive from the justice of 
his ewn countrymen. 

He wore a raincoat with 
turned-up collar, and a soft 
blaek felt hat, which he raised 
sheepishly to the farewells of 
two officers who had accom- 
panied him to the deor. His 
secretary and his daughter 
were with him. The latter, 
who seemed about forty, tried 
to give an air of dignity to 
this undistinguished departure 
by sweeping with her lorgnette 
the little group ef onlookers 
who were watching the passing 
of Junkerdom. Then the car 
moved up the gravel slope to 
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the gateway, and Dr Kapp 
vanished from the stage. 
That was the end of the 
Junkers’ coup-d'état, but it was 
by no means the end of the 
trouble they had stirred up. 
The troops which had sup- 
ported the militarist rising 
were still in possession of 
Berlin, though Liittwitz had 


- ordered them to withdraw 


under the direction of General 
von Seeckt, Mackensen’s for- 
mer Chief of Staff, who had 
stood aside from the misguided 
enterprise that had ensnared 
so many of his colleagues, and 
was now appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief by Schiffer 
on behalf of the regular 
Government, 

Would the Junker troops go 
quietly? That was the ques- 
tion that agitated Berlin for 
the next twenty-four hours. 
And what agitated the Junker 
troops themselves was the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Will the Spartacists let 
us go quietly?” 

Fer the evil spirit of reac- 
tionary militarism had evoked 


On the afternoon of the day 
following the flight of Kapp 
and Liittwitz, the Baltic troops 
and the Marine’ Brigade 
marched out again through 
the same Brandenburg Gate 
by which they had entered 
Berlin in triumph five days 
before. They were defiant and 
aggressive to the last, and their 
exit was marked by one of the 
characteristic bursts of shoot- 
ing which had already cost 
human life in other parts of 
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its counterpart, the Red bogey 
of Bolshevism. The General 
Strike, called in self-defence 
by the very Government whieh 
the German bBolshevists re- 
garded as thoroughly bour- 
geois, had previded the Spar- 
tacists with ideal conditiens 
for direct action. In the in- 
dustrial quarters ef Berlin the 
Communist party had accord- 
ingly begun at once to organise 
its followers into “Red Guards,” 
which they equipped either with 
weapons seized from  over- 
powered patrels of pelice and 
soldiers, er from the secret 
stores of arms they had been 
collecting ever sinee the re- 
volution of November 1918 for 
just such an occasion. 

And now that their sworn 
enemies the Baltic troops were 
so evidently on the losing side, 
the most bloodthirsty threats 
were issued by the Reds of 
Berlin as to the fate of any of 
them who should fall inte their 
hands, In iselated instances 
these threats were terribly 
fulfilled. 


x, 


the capital. Once again the 
Adlon played a part in the 
disturbance, 

I watched the assembly 
ef part of the celumn of 
Baltic troops in the garden 
behind what was formerly the 
palace of Prince Friedrich 
Leopold in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
which now serves as part of 
the German Foreign Office— 
a sullen-looking collection of 
young men, their faces loom- 
ing sinister in the shadow of 
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their deep-brimmed steel hel- 
mets, The officers, who moved 
with an indefinable freebooter- 
like swagger, were gathered to- 
gether in a group, talking vig- 
orously, and from their manner 
it was easy to guess that they 
were exchanging indignant cri- 
ticism of the order of with- 
drawal which they had received. 
Before the column moved off, 
the senior officer made a short 
speech. The Baltic troops and 
the Marine Brigade, he told 
his men, had been ordered 
to return to Doberitz. There 
had been some talk of their 
being disarmed when they 
got there, but they and their 
comrades would know how 
to defend themselves against 
any such attempt if it were 
made. 

Then, with the black-and- 
white Kaiser flag flying at 
their head, and their band 
playing a Prussian march, the 
Junker soldiers marched out 
into the Wilhelmstrasse, and 
wheeled through the barbed- 
wire barrier on to Unter den 
Linden. 

Here a orowd, thousands 
strong, was waiting to see 
them go, and as the head of 
the column appeared a con- 
stantly swelling ehorus of 
jeers and greans broke leose, 
The Junker troops replied with 
threatening gestures. The 
greater part of them had 
passed the Brandenburg Gate, 
however, without the demon- 
stration becoming more seri- 
ous than this, when the temper 
of the crowd was suddenly 
reused to action by the ges- 
ture of 3 woman standing on 
one of the balconies ef the 
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Adlon Hotel. Who she was 
did not transpire; but she 
was foolishly carrying on 4 
counter -demonstration of her 
own by waving her handker- 
chief te the Baltic troops as 
they passed. With one of 
those wild impulses that seize 
upon excited mobs, a rush was 
made for the entrance of the 
hotel, which was closed, as it 
had been all the week, by a 
light iron grille. This went 
down with a crash. The two 
stalwart hall-porters behind it 
were swept on one side, and 
already thirty or forty pant- 
ing dishevelled people had 
ferced their way, or been 
pushed by the pressure be- 
hind them, through the swing- 
ing doers into the hall of the 
hotel. What would have hap- 
pened next remains problem- 
atical; but at that moment 
the last company ef Baltie 
troops that had passed sud- 
denly turned and fired a 
splutter of rifle-shets into the 
crowd. They probably thought 
the riot going on behind them 
was preliminary te an attaek 
upon themselves. 
in any case was to clear the 


Linden in marvellously few — 


seconds. Pecple fell flat on 
their faces in the mud, er 
flung themselves against the 
locked doors of the shops 
with such terror-stricken vio- 
lence as to break them open, 
Here and there lay motionless 
figures among the scrambling 
crowd, The. bolder and cooler 
of the onlookers went to their 
help, waving handkerchiefs in 
sign of truce, though the 
Baltic troops had now passed 
on through the Gate, and the 


The result. 
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occasional splutter of their 
rifle-shots which was still to 
be heard came from the Tier- 
garten beyond. A first-aid 
station was hurriedly impro- 
vised at the back entrance of 
the Adlon. With German 
thoroughness the hotel-perter 
chalked up a notice, ‘Red 

Cross Bandaging Post—here!” 
' and hung it on the door, Four 
dead bodies of the twelve that 
were found were earried in 
from the roadway and laid 
down in the Adlon hall, be- 
tween the newspaper-stand and 
the reception-desk,—shapeless 
huddled forms, men all of them, 
one with his whole face one 
slot of blood. The cosmo- 
politans living in the hotel 
peered at them in_horror- 
stricken curiosity, but the idea 
of death by violence has be- 
come commonplace enough 
during the last five years, 
and almost as soon as the 
bedies had been taken away 
in an ambulance-waggon the 
tragedy of their fate was for- 
gotten, and the General-Strike- 
starved hotel guests turned to 
the ever-recurring speculation 
as to whether there was a 
small restaurant open any- 
where that would serve them 
with a hot meal. For during 
that week of General Strike, 
dwellers in hotels were rapidly 
reduced to most primitive con- 
ditions. With beds unmade, 
floors unswept, boots un- 
cleaned, they lived on cheer- 
less meals of potted meat and 
biscuit, most of them never 
venturing out of doors. From 
sunset onwards candles were 
the only light they had, and 
with the stoppage of the 
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water-supply ordinary cleanli- 
ness and elementary sanitation 
became unpleasantly difficult 
to maintain. The hardy ones 
made reconnaissanees to look 
for foed outside. Occasionally 
humble little eating - houses 
were to be found, run by their 
proprietor and his family per- 
sonally, where meals were still 
served in defiance of the strike. 
To these places people would 
make their way stealthily, with 
as much precaution as if secret 
lunching were a Vice. 

At night, though, it was 
really unpleasant to be obliged 
to go out of doors. The streets 
were pitch dark, for there was 
no moon, and all the lighting 
was cut off by the strike. 
Constantly one would stumble 
up against some unexpected 
barrier of barbed wire, set up 
after dark by the troops, who 
then moved out to picket the 
main streets, ‘‘Wer da?” a 
startled voice would suddenly 
eall ont of the black shadows, 
and a half-exeited, half-scared 
young “ Baltikum ” would come 
threateningly forward with 
levelled rifle, to examine one’s 
papers by the light of an 
electric pocket-lamp. Their 
officers had filled their minds 
with the belief that they were 
in constant danger of unex- 
pected attack from a Red Army 
of German Bolshevists, and 
they were ready to let fly en 
the least suspicion. From the 
east and north quarters of the 
city, where trouble had already 
occurred with the crowds of 
workpeople, Very flares were 
continually being fired into the 
air to light up dark corners, 
and searchlights quivered from 
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every radiating street junction, 
flooding each dark avenue in 
turn with a blinding stream of 
brilliant glare, Oocasionally 
two or three distant rifie-shots 
would rap out in the silence 
of the stagnant city, or 4 
splutter of shooting told of 
some new “incident” that 
would add its little toll of dead 
and wounded to the week’s list 
of futile casualties, 

But reckless as the Junker 
mercenaries were in thus firing 
on the crowd, one instance of 
the revenge the latter took was 
more ghastly still, It oecurred 
in the good-olass residential 
suburb of Schoeneberg, on the 
night of Friday, the 19th, as 
the last of the treops support- 
ing the revolution were being 
withdrawn. During the week 
twenty-five officers of the 
Junker garrison had had their 
quarters in the old Schoeneberg 
Town Hall, and on Friday 
evening three motor - lorries 
were sent to take them, their 
servants, and their kit away. 
Word had got round among 
the people of Schoeneberg that 
the officers were leaving, and 
a dense crowd gathered in front 
of the Town Hall to give them 
a hostile demonstration as they 
drove away. Seared by the 
threatening appearance of the 
mob, the officers inside the 
building telephoned fer police 
protection, and a small squad 
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of Green Pelice, who had now 
resumed their duty in the ser- 
vice of the constitutional Gov- 
ernment, appeared to act as 
escort. Against such numbers 
as were waiting for the officers, 
however, the police lieutenant 
was powerless, and he could 
only make a speech te part of 
the crowd and obtain a pro- 
mise that the twenty-five men 
inside should be allowed safe 
passage on eendition they left 
their arms behind. The first 
motor-lorry, containing ten 
officers, then appeared through 
the gates of the Town Hall and 
slowly made its way through 
the dense-packed jeering mob. 
But before it had gone very far 
the crowd stopped its farther 
progress. No sooner was the 
lorry at a standstill than two 
or three men clambered up its 
sides, seized one of the officers, 
and thrust him ever the edge 
into the hands of the excited 
people. Then a rush was made 
for the waggon frem every side, 
and all the ten men, struggling 
desperately but hopelessly, were 
flung down on to the pavement. 
The mob set on them like a 
pack of hounds breaking up a 
fox. With feet, fists, sticks, 
the officers were pounded and 
battered, till horror at their 
own savagery made the crowd 
recoil, Four of their victims 
had been trampled to death, 
four more were badly injured, 


XI, 


In such meaningless scenes 
of violence, with the life of the 
nation at a standstill, and the 
spirit of the people inflamed to 


an unhealthy fever of excite- 
ment, this criminal and foolish 
militarist coup - d'état passed 
into histery. There is not a 
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name associated with it that 
is not permanently discredited. 
It had precisely the opposite 
effect to what its organisers 
aimed at, and though it was 
baulked of its own malign ends, 
it left the state of Germany 
far worse than it had been 
before, 

The Junkers are directly re- 
sponsible for the harm done to 
their country by the Spartacist 
risings that followed upon it; 
for though the Spartacist move- 
ment would very probably 
have broken out in any case 
later on, Germany would then 
have been stronger from an 
internal point of view to 
grapple with it if the Junkers 
had not ripped open the heal- 
ing scars of civil disorder. 

One manifest result of the 
Junker failure has been to 
cripple the jforces of reaction 
in Germany to such an extent 
that, though still in the field, 
they may be regarded for the 
time being as impotent. For 
their luckless venture had the 
effect of uniting the two an- 
tagonistic wings of the Social- 
ist party, the moderates and 
the extremists, in common 
cause against a restoration of 
militarist tyranny, and it gave 
an opportunity for demon- 
strating the crushing power 
of the General Strike when 
all grades of workers unite in 
it whole-heartedly, and it is 
used for national and not elass 
aims, 

None the less, we shall doubt- 
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less hear of Junkerism as a 
disturbing element in Germany 
again. As a political party 
the militarists have been badly 
defeated but not erushed. The 
same Baltic troops that sup- 
ported them still lie at Déberitz 
Camp, and have openly defied 
the Government to disarm 
them. The leaders of the last 
attempt have found refuge be- 
yond the German frontiers, and 
are planning another coup. It 
is not likely that they will ever 
be so ambitious as to try afresh 
to seize the capital, but they 
may make a bid for power in 
some more favourable locality, 
like the Junker province of 
East Prussia, or perhaps in 
conjunction with the Separ- 
atist tendencies of the Catholic 
South. 

German offieers are intensely 
ignerant of everything outside 
their own profession, but they 
are determined, they are self- 
eenfident, and they are fighting 
to keep their own livelihood 
and their own _ prestige. 
With modern weapens, a small 
military force can dominate a 
large district easily ; so that, 
while this present generation 
of out-of-work officers remains 
unsettled, Germany will always 
be liable to local freebooting 
outbreaks of Junker anarchy. 

One thing, however, the 
Hundred Hours has preved— 
that in the national sense, 
militarism and Junkerdom in 
Germany are causes lost beyond 
all hope of resurrection, 
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ARABIAN NIGHTS AND DAYS. 


BY W. 


WE reached Um El Surab 
soon after dawn on a rather 
autumnal day, which was a 
reminder that the “lesser 
rains” would probably start 
earlier than they did the 
previous year, which, in Pales- 
tine, was supposed to be the 
longest and hottest summer 
in the memory of man, Cer- 
tainly, I do not remember ever 
being much hotter in mid- 
summer in those parts than at 
the battle of Khuwelfeih, just 
' after the capture of Beersheba, 
in October 1917. 

The surroundings of Um El 
Surab were much pleasanter 
than El Umteiye, because the 
wells there were dry (we had 
to send over to El Umteiye 
each day for water), and con- 
sequently, as it offered no in- 
ducement for a Bedouin camp 
in ordinary times, the ground 
was cleaner and the surround- 
ing plain fullof grass. General 
Nuri arranged a system of day 
and night picquets as well as 
patrols by the Ruweilah horse, 
and altogether we felt safer 
and more comfortable, especi- 
ally as the Turks continued to 
bomb El Umteiye for the next 
few days, apparently under the 
impression that we were still 
there, though the _ reecon- 
naissance from Deraa never 
materialised, for the reason, 
which we did not then know, 
that the whole Turkish organ- 
isation was in disorder as a 
result of the first great phase 


of Allenby’s victory. Fortun- 
ately, the daily bombing never 
synchronised with the hours 
at which the cars and animals 
visited El Umteiye for water. 

That morning at Surab we 
heard that L. and the Egyptian 
Camel Corps had destroyed 
another small section of the 
railway near a station called 
Ifden during the night. J. 
left about midday, accom- 
panied by Sherif Nasser, for 
Azrak, to confer with L. over 
one or two points that had 
arisen during the previous 
twenty-four hours, and before 
leaving arranged that a 
further raid on the railway 
should be attempted that 
night by a party from the 
column. It was obvious that 
so long as we stayed in the 
vicinity, the more we could 
interrupt rail communication 
between Deraa and Ammon, 
the safer we were. The plan 
for this particular night’s 
adventure was to send an 
armoured car with an escort 
of about thirty Arab regulars 
and @ 
consisting of K. and four of 
the French gunners, who 
understeod the business. K, 
was a yeung British officer 
who was attached to General 
Nuri’s staff as Intelligence 
Officer, and who spoke Arabic 
almost as well as he spoke 
English, as he had spent his 
childhood in Egypt. He pos- 
sessed the only British batman 


“demolition party,” 
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in the column, an Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlander, very 
redoubtable in action, who had 
perhaps the most remarkable 
role of any British soldier in 
any force; for, since K, messed 
and lived at the Arab Head- 
quarters, his batman resided 
there also, cooking his own 
food and living by himself, on 
terms not of familiarity but of 
mutual respect with the Arab 
soldiers—respect based on 
weeks and months of hardship 
and endeavour in common. 
Whenever K. undertook any 
perilous enterprise, of which 
occupation he was very fond, 
he was accompanied by this 
dour, stalwart Highland 
soldier. Of the four French 
gunners mentioned above (the 
majority of the detachment 
were from French North 
Africa), one was a Frenchman 
born, Sergeant M., a round, 
rather fat little Frenchman 
with large spectacles and 
wondering eyes, but, as I 
shall presently show, of un- 
questioned courage, 

The officer who commanded 
the Arab escort was a viva- 
cious and smiling young man 
who spoke bad French and 
worse English with tremendous 
rapidity. He had, however, 
the merit of being quite fond 
of “scrapping.” 

The composition of the force 
having been settled, there re- 
mained the question of who 
was to be the senior British 
officer who was to accompany 
it in command or as “adviser” 
(whichever you will!), and for 
this there was some competi- 
tion, the sport of railway 
destruction in Arabia having 
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become like fox-hunting, “an 
image of war with only 25 per 
cent of its danger,” in view of 
the small number of casualties. 

On this occasion the lot fell 
upon me, so I spent the after- 
noon in settling as well as I 
could the route to be taken 
across the plain to the railway. 
While a eompass would give 
the general direction, it would 
not guide us over the very 
twisting course that it was 
necessary to take to avoid 
“wadis” and the _ patches 
of impossible boulder - strewn 
ground. Moreover, there was 
one wadi which had te be 
crossed and could only be 
negotiated by the armoured 
car at one point. However, 
K, and I memorised the lie of 
the land as well as we could, 
and erected cairns of stones to 
help our memory when night 
came, We could not, of course, 
reconnoitre the last two miles 
to the railway, as it was essen- 
tial that the Turks should be 
unaware of our preject. From 
a distance, however, this part 
of the reute looked compara- 
tively easy. 

Soon after dusk we set 
out. The armoured car 
throbbed rhythmically over 
the ground, very slowly and 
cautiously, with K. and I 
leoking over the top of the 
turret and directing the driver ; 
whilst the thirty Shereefians, 
plentifully supplied with 
Hotchkiss guns, and the four 
French gunners, jogged soberly 
along on their camels on our 
flank, with four men in front 
and four behind, as advance- 
and rear-guard respectively. 

A wadi, unsuspected by K, 
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and I during our afternoon 
reconnoitre, just before we 
reached the railway, gave the 
car some trouble, but at last 
British determination plus 
Rolls - Royce durability  tri- 
umphed and she got across. 
The “wadi’” had one advan- 
tage, which was that it afforded 
excellent shelter, for the camels 
who “ barraked ”’ (3.e., made to 
lie down) in its dry bed were 
practically under cover against 
rifle or machine-gun fire from 
the railroad. 

Having crossed the wadi, 
the Arabs proceeded to throw 
out picquets each side of the 
railway; the car took up a 
position on a knoll where it 
could give everhead machine- 
gun fire protection te the 
picquets if attacked, and K., 
his batman, and myself started 
to lay “tulips” at one end 
of the section of line, and 
the four Frenchmen at the 
other. We had sufficient ex- 
plosives for thirty-two tulips, 
which, if they were all suc- 
eessful, would mean the de- 
struction of sixty-four rails. 
As we were so ignorant of the 
lie of the land, and as camels 
and an armoured car are at 
the best cumbersome objects 
to move out of action at night, 
we decided that, if the Turks 
attacked us, we would retire 
at once without putting up 
more than a show of fight, and 
explode what ‘‘tulips” we had 
fixed. For an hour there 
was no sound but the tapping 
and seraping of entrenching- 
tools and picks; then eame the 
welcome moment when both 
parties had completed their 
task, and the ‘demolition 
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party ” retired, save for Ser- 
geant M. and K., who were 
to light the fuses, each start- 
ing in the middle and working 
outwards, the Arab comman- 
der and I being in the centre, 
about 250 yards from the line, 
where we could direct opera- 
tions if necessary. ‘‘Crash! 
boom!” went the first two 
explosions, followed by « third 
and fourth, when suddenly two 
machine-guns from the far side 
ef the railway opened fire on 
us. A second later the ar- 
moured cars replied, and we 
could hear the “swish, swish” 
of its machine-gun bullets over 
eur heads. The Arab com- 
mander, after discharging a 
Very pistol, which, however 
useful as a signal to his pic- 
quets te come in, had the 
practical disadvantage of light- 
ing up in the full glare of 
publicity his figure and mine, 
retired bis men to their camels 
hurriedly, but in good order, 
whilst K., who managed to 
explode all but three of his 
tulips, and I, hurried back to 
the car. The Arabs mounted 
and rede dewn the wadi, and 
the car was about to follow 
them when a French gunner 
came running up to tell me 
that Sergeant M. was missing. 
Here was a quandary, a8 
Arabia is no ceuntry in which 
to leave out your wounded, 
and it seemed obvious that 
he must have been hit. K. 
was just about te go back 
with his batman and look for 
M., when, in response to my 
calls for the latter, a high, 
squeaky, but welcome voice 
from the darkness called out, 
‘Toi, mon Commandant, ici!” 
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It appeared that M. had calm- 
ly continued to explode his 
“tulips,” despite the orders 
to retire if we were attacked. 
With many expressions ef re- 
gret for the trouble that he 
had caused me, he hoisted his 
brave little person into the car 
(his camel having got leose in 
the meanwhile and returned 
“on its own” to Um El Surab), 
and, with its human freight 
packed like sardines, the car 
preceeded to back out of action, 
still spitting venomously at 
our unseen enemy, who must 
have fired thousands of rounds 
of ammunition, but never 
caused us a single casualty. 
Two hours later we were all 
safely back at Um El Surab. 

My explanation of the Turks’ 
attitude is this. I am con- 
vinced that they had a post 
quite close to where we were 
working—probably a dozen 
private soldiers with two 
machine-guns—but that such 
was their growing demoralisa- 
tion, as a result partly ef the 
news which had _ probably 
reached them, though not yet 
us, of Allenby’s victory, and 
partly at the uniform success 
of our daily and nightly raids, 
that they decided to lie low 
and do nothing until the noise 
ef the explosives compelled 
them to make a show of 
resistance, in view of the 
fact that they would be 
likely to get into trouble with 
their officer if he knew they 
had let us once again blow 
up the line witheut hindrance, 
The officer was probably at 
Ifden, a mile or two away, 
and whilst he would not have 
heard our arrival and work 
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on the line, he could not fail 
to hear the explosions. If this 
is not the explanation, I do 
net know why the machine- 
gun erews which finally at- 
tacked us ever allowed us to 
reach the line at all, or why, 
if they were a party which 
arrived after we had started 
work, they did not make some 
attempt te scupper us when 
we retired. Had they worked 
round to our flank we should 
have been “in the soup.” 
The next day (or rather the 
same day, for we got back 
just after midnight) we spent 
quietly at Um El Surab, being 
still without news or orders; 
but in the early morning of 
the 22nd L., in a Bristol 
Fighter, accompanied by twe 
other machines, arrived from 
Palestine with the electrify- 
ing news of Allenby’s great 
victory. When we heard that 
Nazareth, Nablus, Janin, Afule, 
and a seere of other places, 


with 22,000 prisoners, had 
been captured, we could 
scarcely believe our ears. We 


heard, too, of the projected 
advance northwards to Deraa 
and Damascus, and ef our 
inereasingly important réle as 
the force, tiny in truth, but 
still the enly force, between 
the Turks and their line of 
retreat. I began to realise 
with a start that little mid- 
night adventures such as I 
had lately taken part in were 
but play-acting compared with 
what we might be called upon 
to do in the way of getting 
between the Turk and his 
objective, the geal of his fiee- 
ing famished army in the 
North; for his one idea was 
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to get back as near as he 
could to far-off Anatolia and 
comparative safety. I noticed 
with pride, but not without 
apprehension, knowing the 
pure flame of his courage, 
that L. fully intended that 
we should worry the retreat- 
ing Turk as mastiffs of old 
worried a bear in a ring, 
oblivious of the possible con- 
sequences. He had no inten- 
tion that the Arabs should 
take a back seat in the final 
destruction of the Turkish 
army. There were political 
as well as military considera- 
tions at stake, as the Arabs 
knew well, and L. was only 
playing on a highly keyed-up 
instrument, L, infected us all 
with his enthusiasm, and I 
began to feel, despite my 
temperamental dislike of ad- 
venture qua adventure, that 
it would be monstrous if, when 
the Turkish fox came to be 
broken up, the British got the 
bedy, head, and brush, and 
the Arabs, who had helped 
to hunt him for three and a 
half years, only got a bit of 
the pad. If we were in at 
_ the military death of Turkey, 

“Brer Fox,” it would make it 
the more difficult to refuse 
the Arabs a big share of the 
results—spoils, if you will—of 
the victory. Thus really began 
@ fight which was continued in 
the Council Chamber in Paris, 
and of which the end is not yet, 

While L. and the airmen 
were having breakfast with 
us, a Turkish ’plane was 
observed, making straight for 
us. One of the airmen was 
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an Australian who has since 
become werld-famous, and he 
hurried off to down the 
intruder. This he successfully 
did, and the Turkish ’plane 
fell in flames near the railway. 
He then returned and finished 
his porridge, which had been 
kept hot for him meanwhile! 
But not for him a _ peaceful 
breakfast that morning. He 
had barely reached the mar- 
malade stage, when another 
Turkish ’plane appeared. Up 
hurried the Australian again ; 
but this Turk was too wily 
and scuttled back to Deraa, 
only to be chased by P. on 
another machine, which sent 
him down in flames. 

After these exploits the 
‘planes departed, save for one, 
D.H.9, that remained with us, 
and, whilst resting on «a 
salt-pan which formed the 
temporary stable, was bombed 
in the early afternoon by a 
Turk; he arrived before our 
‘plane could get up, and it was 
noteworthy as being almost 
the last offensive act that the 
Turk performed against us. 

The most exciting moment 
of a very thrilling day was 
the arrival in the evening of 
the E.E.F.’s only Handley- 
Page with General B. on 
board. Enthusiasm had 
gradually been working up 
among the different nation- 
alities of the column all day, 
but it reached its climax when 
the Handley -Page made a 
graceful landing. The Arabs 
always had a great admira- 
tion for and interest in the 
British “Tiyaras,”’! and the 
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arrival of the Handley-Page, 
so much vaster than any ‘plane 
they had seen, coupled with 
the great news of the morn- 
ing, drove them frantic with 
joy. We had all been living 
a life of some strain and 
anxiety, not knowing what 
the morrow or indeed the 
next hour might bring forth, 
and the relief of knowing of 
Allenby’s victory and what 
very real, 
though I, knowing L.’s plans, 
was less certain that our 
trials were over than the 
troops were. However, all of 
us, officers and men, British, 
Arabs, French, and camp- 
follewers, crowded round the 
car of the ’plane, cheering 
frantically, some of the less 
instructed being under the 
impression that General B.’s 
spruce red-tabbed figure (an 
effective contrast to our pir- 
ate orew of bearded, ragged 
humanity) was that of General 
Allenby himself. With dif- 
ficulty a way was cleared for 
him, and a guard ef French 
gunners placed round the 
*plane to guard it from the 
“souvenir ” - hunters, — Arabs 
being as partial as American 
tourists to that particular and 
peculiar vice. After a brief 
colloquy with L., and with 
Prince Feisul, who had driven 
up in his Vauxhall car frem 
Azrak to meet the machine, 
General B. departed on his 
return journey amid more 
frantic plaudits than ever, 
and then the buccaneers re- 
turned to the cooking of their 
evening meal, and the discus- 
sion in their several languages 
of the events of the day. 
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This was, I believe, the first 
time that a Handley-Page had 
crossed the enemy lines by 
daylight, but General Geoffrey 
Salmond is a man who always 
goes ahead, and he was ever 
very friendly to us in Arabia. 

On the next day S., Y., the 
Doctor, and I, and two ar- 
moured cars proceeded quite 
early in the direction of the 
railway to blow up once again 
the line between Mafrak and 
Nasib. K., with fifty Sheree- 
fians and a French working- 
party, under the redoubtable 
Sergeant M., preceded us, and 
General Nuri himself and two 
of the French guns brought 
up therear. A little machine- 
gun “nest” on the railway 
gave us some trouble, and a 
fierce band of Ruweilah ir- 
regulars who tried to gallop 
it had to retire with some 
casualties. However, a post 
on the railway was eventually 
established lower down, after 
the guns had dispersed a small 
Turkish foree who were work- 
ing on the line, and sixty- 
four rails were blown up. We 
tried to “do in” a bridge also, 
but the Turkish machine-guns, 
which were now worked by 
Beches, sent up specially from 
Ammon te cope with us, pre- 
vented us, and we had to make 
@ run for it in one of the 
tenders, as the bullets were 
“ripping” round the wheels 
and radiator. On the follow- 
ing day L. and I, and an Arab 
officer, with two armoured 
cars, each with a crew of an 
officer, a machine - gunner, 
driver, and a ak dtieer 
started out before dawn to 
try and demolish another piece 
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of line near Mafrak. It was 
now more important than ever 
to make the gap in the railway 
south of Deraa continuous, 
since it would faeilitate the cut- 
ting-off of the Ammon Turkish 
IVth Army Division, who were 
being pursued by a force of 
the E.H.F., detached from Lord 
Allenby’s main army, 

However, on this occasion, 
owing to a gun and a machine- 
gun post, we failed to reach 
the railway. We had to back 
out of action, and the cars 
sustained some minor damage 
from bullets, and, so far as I 
know, we killed no Turks; 
moreover, with that brutal 
love that the Englishman has 
for killing something before 
breakfast, we tried to murder 
a gazelle or two on the way 
back by pursuing and machine- 
gunning a herd, and again 
failed to score a hit. I have 
never seen any buck go such 
a pace. Indeed they entirely 
outstripped us, and at last 
vanished into a mirage. 

We reached Um El Surab 
about midday, and the eolumn 
left again for El Umteiye that 
afternoon. It had been decided 
that the cars were to return to 
Akaba, whilst the rest of the 
British Mission on camels or 
mules, and the Egyptian Camel 
Corps and Gurkhas, whe had 
never got farther than Azrak 
on their return journey to 
Akaba, were to go north with 
the Shereefians and French, 
with a view to hampering the 
Turkish retreat north of 
Deraa, and, if possible, bleck- 
ing its way to its objective 
until the British arrived. 

In pursuance of this object, 
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the column was ordered te be 
ready to march at 1 P.M. on 
the 25th. About half an hour 
befere this time information 
reached us that most of the 
Ammon Turkish garrison were 
pledding along the route of 
the railway, the line being 
effectually cut, about four miles 
away, heading for Deraa. Sure 
enough, a few minutes later we 
saw a huge cloud of yellow dust 
slewly rising on the horizon, 
and later still one could distin- 
guish through glasses a strag- 
gling mélange of men, horses, 
guns, vehicles, and a few motor- 
cars making their way slowly 
and painfully along the rail- 
way. At a rough estimate 
there seemed to be 3000 or 
4000 men in this echelon, The 
only attempt at military ferma- 
tion on the part of this pitiable 
remnant of a once - powerful 
force, which had inflicted, I 
believe, nearly 3000 casualties 
on the two British forces sent 
to try and take Ammon and 
Es Salt in the previous March 
and April, was a sort of eavalry 
screen on its right flank, sup- 
ported by a couple of guns, 
When about three miles from 
El Umteiye this screen altered 
its direction, se that it was 
heading straight for us. The 
armoured cars were just about 
to start on their long return- 
journey to Akaba, but their 
leader could not resist a chance 
of having a go at enemy 
cavalry on a terrain which 
favoured the cars. The result 
was several empty Turkish 
saddles and a quick retreat 
by the “screen” back to the 
main body. We had fully 
expected that we were going 
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to be attacked. Even in the 
state that this remnant from 
Ammon was in, such an engage- 
ment would have been 4 serious 
matter for us, as we were out- 
numbered at least by two to one 
in men and guns, whilst, pre- 
sumably, further Turkish forees 
had now arrived in Deraa from 
the retreating main body of the 
' Turkish Palestine Army. The 
danger to us on that occasion 
and during the next two days 
was that a division or more ef 
the Turkish army, less dis- 
integrated than its fellows, 
might find us on its main 
track northwards and consider 
it advisable to delay its retreat 
sufficiently long to surround 
and smash us up. Such a fate 
had overtaken a small mixed 
force, composed partly of 
Arabs, which in 1917 had at- 
tempted to delay the Turkish 
retreat from Beersheba suffi- 
ciently long to enable the 
Australian cavalry to come 
up and cut the Turks off. 
It is, however, only fair 
to Colonel Newcombe, who 
commanded this foree (and 
whose amazing adventures as 
@ prisoner in Constantinople 
are related in ‘Hastern Nights 
and Flights’), to observe that 
he was fighting an enemy far 
less demoralised than the Turks 
were on this ecoasion, There 
was, however, a good deal of 
risk te be run by the column, 
and I am of opinion that we 
owed much in those few days, 
before we finally effected a 
junction with the British, te 
the good generalship displayed 
by General Nuri, backed by L.’s 
advice and genius for thinking 
ahead of nine people out of ten. 
VOL, CCVII.—NO, MCCLVI. 
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These days constituted the 
crisis of the career of the 
column, We had surmounted 
difficulties and dangers in- 
numerable—in the early days, 
of discovery by the Turks be- 
fore we got to our objective; 
in later days, of being sur- 
prised and surrounded, and 
all the time of being out 
of water, ammunition, and 
rations, or of loss of con- 
fidence by the Arab regulars 
and irregulars in the enter- 
prise. Now, with safety ab- 
solutely assured if we chese 
to hide ourselves at Um El 
Surab or anywhere off the 
main line of retreat and wait 
for the British to come up, 
General Nuri and L, deliber- 
ately but rightly decided to 
take the risk, of what 
amounted to annihilatien, by 
fastening on the rear flanks 
of the Turks to worry and 
delay them and take all the 
prisoners possible— annihila- 
tion, because there were still 
10,000 to 12,000 Turks at 
least, with guns, between us 
and the British; whilst our 
column at the mement, to- 
gether with irregulars, num- 
bered a bare 1000 and four 
little mountain-guns, 

After the skirmish between 
the armoured cars and the 
Turkish cavalry, the main 
body of the Turkish force con- 
tinued its way northwards to 
Deraa, whilst we also trekked 
north wards on a parallel route 
three or four miles away for 
El Taiyibe. Just before we 
started, some of the Ruweilah 
horse brought in 200 or 300 
Turkish prisoners, who had 
straggled behind ol Pi to- 
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gether with a number of trans- 
pert carts drawn by miserable 
emaciated ponies, a mass of 
sores and galls. Hven in the 
Near East, whose inhabitants, 
irrespective of race or religion, 
show a callous indifference 
to the sufferings of animals, 
the Tarks are notorious fer 
their bad treatment of their 
beasts of burden; but these par- 
ticular animals made one sick 
to look at them, accustomed as 
one was toill-treated dumb crea- 
tures. Their condition could 
only have been partly due to 
the retreat, for they must have 
been starved and misused for 
months. It is sad to think 
how little the near proximity 
of the birthplace of three great 
religions has affected man- 
kind’s attitude in these coun- 
tries towards the weak, either 
animal or human. Theoretio- 
ally, so far as other human 
beings are concerned, I am 
well aware that Moslems, Jews, 
or Christians in the Near Hast 
are supposed to help the poor, 
ailing, or unfortunate among 
their own people, but I have 
seen precious little evidence of 
it. I have always believed 
that the ingrained tendency of 
natives of the Near East and 
Levant to kick and ill-treat 
anything weaker than them- 
selves was one of the reasons 
why the average British soldier, 
especially of the rank and file, 
so despised, even though his 
contempt was tolerant, most of 
the races with which he came 
into contact on the different 
fronts in the Near and Middle 
Kast. Apologists for the ap- 
parent hatred of Egyptian 
Nationalists for us British 
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almost invariably refer to the 
contemptuous attitude of Brit- 
ish soldiers during the War as 
a cause of that hatred, but omit 
to add that it is less the con- 
tempt of the streng for the 
weak, than the contempt of a 
people, whose great virtue is 
fair-mindedness, for races who 
do not know the meaning of 
fair play. I say ‘‘a people” 
advisedly, for the British troops 
on these fronts were of all 
classes and professions, and 
not one in a thousand would 
in normal times have seen 
these countries or contrasted 
the British system with the 
traditional systems that pre- 
vail there, The result may 
have far-reaching consequences 
for us and for the East. 

Our way, on the afternoon 
in question, lay almost entirely, 
directly we left El Umteiye, 
ever flat cultivated ground, 
from which the harvest of 
maize had been gathered. In 
front and on our left flank, 
some of them within sight of 
the enemy and keeping a sharp 
watch en his movements, were 
parties of Ruweilah in twos 
and threes, the vivid colours 
ef their cloaks showing up 
against the khaki-coloured 
earth, Behind came General 
Nuri and his staff, with the 
Shereefian colours held proudly 
aloft by a camelman, accom- 
panied by L. and his wiry, 
businesslike, Arab escort of 
picked men; next came the Arab 
regulars, riding their camels 
like townsfolk and not with 
the graceful ease of the desert- 
born men; then the French 
gunners, the officers on mules, 
the men on camels, and the 
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guns also on mules; and next 
the Egyptian Camel Corps and 
Gurkhas with P. (their com- 
mander), 8., H., Y., and myself, 
with our servants and baggage 
(which was not excessive), the 
whole “outfit” on camels, save 
for Y., who bestrode a mule. I 
had two days before applied 
to General Nuri for a Turkish 
' prisoner to act as my servant, 
as I was tired of being without 
one, and having to sponge on 
my friends for meals. I was 
allotted a big bucolic Turk, 
by name Ahmed, who was 
fairly intelligent and very 
_ willing and honest. He could 
not speak Arabic, but I com- 
municated my wishes to him 
through a Kurdish Arab sol- 
dier, whom Y. and I “‘shared”’ 
asa groom. I provided Ahmed 
each day with three or four 
cigarettes, as well as with 
rations from my own allot- 
ment, and managed te get him 
a blanket, a water-bottle, and 
a knife, since when he came to 
me he had nothing but the 
(very inadequate) clothes that 
he stood up in. Perched on 
top of the baggage-camel that 
carried my few personal effeets, 
his lot was cast in a consider- 
ably more pleasant place than 
that of his compatriots, who, 
weary, foot-sore, and hollow- 
eyed, their infantry uniforms, 
which always reminded me of 
British paupers’ dress, increas- 
ing their dolorous appearance, 
trudged along in rear of the 
column. P. and I had dis- 
tributed bread and tomatees 
among the weaker of these 
prisoners, and we had put a 
few poor devils, who were too 
exhausted to walk, on the 
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spare camels that we had, 
whilst the French had done 
the same for others. The 
difficulty of feeding priseners 
inereased each day from now 
onwards, and the convey- 
ing of the sick and wounded 
among them was almost 
unsurmountable, though the 
Arabs, te do them justiee, 
did their best. As their num- 
bers increased to an extent 
which rendered them unman- 
ageable, Sherif Nasser ar- 
ranged a system of entrusting 
them in batches to the chiefs 
of the villages on our road, 
who gave a receipt for them, 
and were promised a reward 
for their future delivery in 
good condition. 

On we went across the plain, 
undisturbed save by the visit of 
a British ‘plane, which dropped 
a message to tell L, the latest 
position of Allenby’s pursuing 
troops, and then departed. 
From time to time we could 
see on the horizon the dust of 
the Turkish force, and in rear 
of them two distinet columns 
of smoke, apparently from 
stations on the railway which 
they had burnt. 

At dusk we reached El 
Taiyibe, where we halted until 
dawn, and then pushed on 
again, the Arab irregulars 
having spent the night in 
sniping at the retreating 
Turks, attacking their pic- 
quets, and making some more 
prisoners. 

At dawn next morning we 
eontinned our mareh, and came 
onan Australian airman, whose 
machine had been shot threugh 
the radiator, and who had 
made a forced landing. We left 
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an escort of Egyptian Camel 
Corps with him whilst he 
effected his repairs, which he 
did in a couple of hours. At 
about 4 P.M. we came in sight 
eof the Deraa-Damascus line 
near Horeiyik (about fifteen 
miles north of Deraa), and 
found to eur surprise and 
delight that it was not held. 
Our demolitions of ten 
days befere had evidently 
been repaired, as a train, going 
southwards to Deraa, could 
be seen as we appreached the 
line. Whilst the column hur- 
ried acress, L., P., 8., H., Y., 
and I, and a number ef Arab 
officers, “planted” and ex- 
ploded as many “tulips” as we 
could, and cut the telegraph 
wires. Then we trotted om and 
rejoined the eolumn, which was 
heading for Namir El Hawa. 
We reached that place at 
dusk and left again as soon as 
the meon was up, at 10.15. 
Quite clese to Namir E! Hawa 
is the military road from Pales- 
tine through Deraa to Damas- 
cus, and reports reached us that 
our friends of the day before— 
the retreating Ammen garrison 
—were at Deraa, Consequently, 
we had seme exciting moments 
immediately before and after 
we cressed it. We erossed 
at a point clese to the vil- 
lage of Sheik Miskin,! which 
did not belie its name, fer it 
consisted ef two seore or so of 
wretched hovels each side of 
@ narrow lane, down which 
camels and mules could only 
proceed in single file. Reckon- 
ing the time it would take the 
column to get through, P., Y., 
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and I “barraked” our camels 
in the yard of a small farm, 
whilst one of the servants made 
us some cocoa — sustenance 
which was very welcome after 
a march of twenty hours, 
breken enly by two halts of 
two hours. The village lane 
was also the village drain, and 
more than once a camel slipped 
and fell, thus further delay- 
ing the eolumn. The inhabit- 
ants, gaunt and suspicious, 
watched from their deorways, 
unable apparently to determine 
whether we were British, Turk, 
or Arab raiders from the desert. 
Net ene of them addressed a 
werd to any one in the column, 
whilst in the column itself 
Arab and French alike, usually 
so loquacious, glided by muffled 
ghostly figures in the moon- 
light. Once a Ruweilah patrol 
rode up to tell us that the 
redoubtable Nuri Shalan, their 
tribal leader, had not yet 
located the Ammon Turks, but 
that he was working south of 
us with the double object of 
protecting us and ‘‘snaffiling”’ 
more prisoners if he eould. 
Nuri Shalan took Ghazala 
Station that night, whilst 
Auda, another tribal leader, 
took Ezra Station. 

From Sheik Miskin we pro- 
ceeded another three miles, 
where we halted at 3 A.M. for 
four hours’ rest. When I 
awoke, just before 7 in bright 
sunlight, I became aware of an 
enormeus, speetacled, paunchy 
figure, the most obvious Boche 
that I ever saw, standing by 
my stony couch in the charge 
ef an Arab soldier, and pro- 
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testing about something in 
German. He was one of a 
small band of Austrian and 
German officers and N.C.O.’s 
whose cars had either broken 
down or been appropriated by 
the fleeing Turks, and who in 
consequence had fallen easy 
victims to the Ruweilah cavalry, 
who had just rejoined us with 
their night’s haul. 

I soon understood the reason 
of his protest, as either the 
Turks or the Ruweilah had 
deprived him and his fellow- 
prisoners of their boots, and, in 
some oases, of their coats. 
However, as I had neither the 
power to get back his boots nor 
understand his language, I 
sent him to the French bat- 
tery cemmander, who could 
speak German. He provided 
him with a camel to ride and 
some food to eat, and after- 
wards explained to me that, 
whilst he would willingly kill 
any Boche, this man was an 
officer and a prisoner in distress, 
so he felt he must help him, 
adding dramatically, ‘‘ Moi, je 
suis un officier francais, e’est 
assez,” I accepted the implied 
rebuke for my want of magnan- 
imity, but pointed out that our 
only spare camels were carry- 
ing very siek Turkish prisoners, 
who would probably have died 
by the roadside otherwise. I 
only got the reply, ‘‘ Ah, mais 
eest un officier,” which shows 
the difference between the Con- 
tinental point of view and ours 
where officers and men are con- 
cerned, 

At 7.30 that morning we 
trekked again, reaching Sheik 
Saad, a big, rather pleasant 
village on a hill, surrounded 
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by fig and olive groves, at 9, 
and there got an aereplane 
message to the effect that a 
Turkish force of abeut 5000 
men was just outside Deraa on 
the north, trekking up the 
Damascus road, and that the 
advance-guard of a British 
Cavalry Division was entering 
the plain west of Deraa, which 
is roughly fourteen miles from 
Sheik Saad, As soon as he re- 
ceived the information, General 
Nuri, with half the column and 
two French guns, set out to 
intercept the Turks, and, if 
possible, delay their advanee 
until the British eavalry came 
up. Tired as they were, Arab 
and French alike marched off 
with alacrity, and came on the 
rearguard of the force in ques- 
tion near the village of Tafas, 
where they fought for two or 
three hours, finally capturing 
the village and three hundred 
prisoners. Whilst the main 
body got threugh, itis probable 
that the loss of their rear- 
guard effected the complete 
and final demoralisation of this 
Turkish force, who split up the 
same day into small fugitive 
parties, continually harried by 
Arab herse, in their flight to- 
wards Damascus, 

Tafas is a village inhabited 
by Arab fellaheen, and the 
Turks, on the plea that some 
of the inhabitants sympathised 
with General Nuri’s force, com- 
mitted some abominable atro- 
cities, even bayeneting child- 
ren in arms, before the village 
was taken. 

Meanwhile, the rest of us at 
Sheik Saad spent a strenuous 
morning and afterneon in pre- 
paring, with the aid of the 
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prisoners, a landing - ground 
for aeroplanes, a ’plane which 
had come from Palestine hav- 
ing asked us, by means of a 
dropped message, to do this. 

The Turks, as a result of 
their days and nights of fight- 
ing, marching, and harassing 
anxiety, on a minimum of 
food and water, were nearly 
exhausted, and; at first refused 
to work at all, some of them 
lying down and ealling on their 
Arab guards to shoot them 
and end their miseries,—a very 
foolish young Arab officer, who 
was in charge of the escort, 
did not improve matters by his 
threats and bluster; but at 
last Y. found a Turkish ser- 
geant who spoke Arabic, and 
ordered him to ‘fall in” the 
prisoners and tell them that the 
stones had got to be cleared, 
and that, as soon as they had 
been, the whole working-party 
would be given water and 
food and rest. Meanwhile, Y. 
teld the Arab officer he could 
remove his escort, since none of 
the Turks looked like wanting 
to run away. 

This action had the desired 
effect, and the Turks worked 
quite well under their own 
N.C.O.’s. When, after the 
task had been completed, they 
were drawn up preparatory to 
marching back to the spot in a 
small stone-fenced paddeck in 
the village, where their fellows 
were under guard, they paid 
us the rare compliment of ask- 
ing us, through the aforesaid 
N.C.O., if they could be allowed 
to entrust us with their oash, 
since they understood we were 
English, Some of them had 
quite considerable sums of 
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money on them, and were 
greatly relieved when Y, pro- 
mised them that, while he could 
not himself look after their 
money, he would see that it 
was not taken from them. 

While a cynic might observe 
that this incident showed 
rather a knowledge of Arab 
dishonesty than a trust in 
British honesty, I feund in it 
only another striking example 
of the worth that ail natives 
of the Near East attach to an 
Englishman’s honour, which is 
the priceless asset that has 
counteracted so many of our 
blunders and mistakes. 

When we returned to the 
biveuac at Sheik Saad, late 
that afterneon, the victors at 
Tafas, tired and battle-stained, 
had just marched in, Furiously 
indignant at the atrocities 
committed by the Turks, seme 
of them were for shooting, in 
retaliation, the prisoners who 
had been taken; but better 
counsels prevailed, and instead 
a camel was killed and its 
meat cooked fer the famished 
Turks, and water and bread 
were given to them. I can 
see the whole scene as I 
write. In the centre of the 
biveuac, in an clive - grove, 
were the Arab headquarters 
and the tents of the Sherifs, 
and, in the midst of them, a 
large carpet was spread, on 
which sat the Arab leaders, 
military and civil, the French 
officers, and ourselves; hover- 
ing on the outskirts were a 
number of local Arabs, Druses 
from up-country, emissaries 
from Damascus, and hangers- 
on, who had multiplied like 
magic in the last twenty-four 
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~shours, all anxious to get a 


werd with L., or one of the 


Arab leaders. Thickly clus- 


tered in and about the vil- 
lage and the grove were the 
different units, regular and 
irregular, of the column—a 
kaleidoscopic mass of many- 
coloured humanity, talking 
excitedly, singing their age- 
old songs, or cooking their 
evening meal, Among them, 
wandering regardless of ac- 
cepted rules ef army sani- 
tation, were horses, camels, 
mules, sheep, cattle, many 
looted from the Turks, and 
strewn every where were Turk- 
ish arms and equipment, A 
stone’s- throw from eur con- 
ference, in a small village 
field, squatted the Turkish 
prisoners, the Germans and 
Austrians a little apart, and 
retsining some traces of dig- 
nity, which were wholly lack- 
ing in the Turks. At each 
corner of the field four 
machine - guns, their noses 
grimly pointed at the pris- 
oners, kept watch and ward. 
The sun-was just setting, and 
the wind soughed through the 
olive- groves in the village; 
whilst from afar, Mount Her- 
mon leeked down on & scene, 
so often repeated in these 
lands ia the last 4000 years, 
of conquerors and conquered— 
an invincible General, a virile 
people from desert or mountain 
er steppe, 500 years of empire, 
then a crash, a smashing de- 
feat for the one-time universal 
conquerors, a fresh dominion 
on the ruins of the old, and 
the same process repeated. I 
wondered that evening how 
many conquering peoples Sheik 
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Saad, an ancient village, built 
like so many Syrian villages 
from the remains of a still 
more ancient village, had seen 
come and go,—Amorites, Is- 
raclites, Egyptians, Hittites, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Greeks, 
Romans, Arabs, Turks; and 
how many gods and prophets 
had been worshipped beneath 
its walls—Christ, Baal, Jupiter, 
Zeus, Mahomet,—with what 
result, one asked oneself? 
Was there less misery, pov- 
erty, vice, er crime in this 
beautiful and, in many re- 
spects, fertile land than there 
was 3000 yearsago? Only the 
glorieus colour-scheme of sky 
and earth, our victories of 
that day, and the fact that I 
had just read in a six-weeks’- 
old paper, dropped by a friendly 
airman, a speech by President 
Wilson explaining how the 
League of Nations was going 
finally te eradicate the dis- 
putes of suffering humanity, 
prevented me from feeling 
quite depressed. 

An hour later Y,, P., and I 
were entertaining the French 
battery commander to dinner— 
a function followed by speeches, 
some teasts, and an ineffective 
rendering of the “ Marseillaise.” 

Sleep that night was not 
easy, tired as we were. That 
almost sacred respect for other 
people’s “lines,” which dis- 
tinguishes the British Army, 
was not honoured in the 
column. People walked and 
rode through where Y., P., 
and I and the Egyptian 
Camel Corps were bivouacked 
throughout the night. About 
midnight an outgoing mounted 
patrol of Ruweileh came 
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through our lines, knocking 
over our camp-table, and 
narrowly missing my head, 
—one horse, in fact, brushed 
against the outside of the 
camel-saddle, whose inside 
formed my pillow; a little 
later we heard a man shouting 
out something in the loud 
sing-song voice that, in the 
East, may mean a call to 
prayer or to massacre, Y, 
thought he distinguished an 
incitement among the man’s 
words to go and kill the 
Turkish prisoners, and jumped 
up to get a closer hearing; 
it was merely, however, & 
verbal advertisement to the 
effect that the speaker had 
a captured Turkish camel, 
which he would sell to the 
highest bidder. Why he should 
have chosen 12.30 A.M. to make 
this announcement, I don’t 
know, except that the whole 
eolumn was infected with the 
sort of excitement that char- 
acterised even the calm British 
six weeks later, on Armistice 
Day; indeed, the column was 
restless all night, and I was 
quite glad when at 3 A.M. we 
started on our travels again 
fer Deraa. 

The worst torture in life is 
not to be allowed to sleep 
when one is dog-tired, and no 
one could sleep for more than 
ten minutes at a stretch in 
Sheik Saad that eventful 
night. Information had come 
during the night that the 
British cavalry would enter 
Deraa some time during the 
next day, and the Sherifs and 
L. hurried off there, with an 
escort, to meet them, P. and 
I and the Egyptian Camel 
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Corps, with our little band of” 
sick Turkish prisoners, whom 
we had literally succoured 
from the wayside, proceeded 
in a more leisurely fashion, 
stopping en reute at about 
8.30 for breakfast. Whilst we 
were thus halted, the German, 
Austrian, and Turkish pris- 
oners, with their Arab guards, 
also en route to Deraa, passed 
us. A sorrowful, broken- 
looking throng of men, whose 
obvious dejection made me, 
little sympathy as I had for 
them, feel almost ashamed of 
the contrast between us, enjoy- 
ing an excellent breakfast, 
served by well - disciplined, 
noiseless, attentive, Egyptian 
soldier - orderlies, and them. 
Such thoughts, however, did 
not trouble Ahmed, my Turkish 
prisoner-servant, who, equipped 
now with a Turkish rifle and 
other articles taken from 
yesterday’s loot, and visibly 
fatter and more prosperous as 
@ result of his ten days’ “ cap- 
tivity,” was sitting propped 
up against a camel -saddle, 
which, when off a camel on 
the ground, makes an admir- 
able ‘‘back rest,” smoking 
with evident relish one of the 
daily ‘“‘ration” of cigarettes 
which I allowed him, He re- 
garded his fellow-countrymen 
with obvious contempt, ignor- 
ing the remarks that one or 
two of them called out to him, 
and, pointing to the Boches, 
said to one of the Egyptian 
soldiers “Allemani” in tones 
ef deep disgust. Ahmed, who 
was a real ‘“eharacter,” was 
rapidly becoming a most useful 
servant, and would have been 
more useful still, but for his 
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complete inability to learn a 
single word of Arabic (none 
of us talked Turkish), despite 
the praiseworthy offorts of P.’s 
Egyptian soldier-servant to 
instruct him in that language. 

After breakfast we marched 
on past Tafas, the scene of the 
fighting of the previous day. 
Outside the village were the 
naked bodies of three or four 
Turkish soldiers, who had been 
found by the Arab inhabitants 
hiding in some outhouses that 
morning, and who had been sum- 
marily executed and their bodies 
stripped in revenge for the 
murders of women and children. 
One could scarcely blame the 
Tafas villagers, but, at the 
same time, there was something 
revolting in the sight of these 
Turks, naked and unburied, 
lying where they had fallen on 
the Deraa road. One, a boy 
whe looked about seventeen, 
was actually in his death-agony 
as we rode up, and died just 
afterwards. A few hundred 
yards away was a listless sor- 
rowful group of women of the 
place, mourning their dead off- 
spring, and over everything 
there was an air of tragedy 
and hopelessness. Altogether 
& pitiable scene. 

A mile or twe farther on we 
heard that the Arab leaders 
and L. were in Deraa, where 
they had arrived just before 
the G.O.C. of the British 
Cavalry Division, who was now 
there also. Just after this news 
reached us we came on an 
Indian cavalry picquet, and 
then on a party of British 
motor - cyclist orderlies, and 
finally on a British General and 
his Staff. The latter greeted 
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P. and me with considerably 
less cordiality than that with 
which we greeted them. To 
us they represented the out- 
ward sign of the accomplish- 
ment of our task and our own 
safety. To them we repre- 
sented as embarrassing a situ- 
ation as ever confronted a 
British General. Our column 
was an Allied column, composed 
in the main of Arabs with some 
French ; we few British officers, 
so far as we were under any- 
body’s orders, were directly 
under Allenby’s G.H.Q.; the 
Arab leaders were being hailed 
by the hundreds and indeed 
thousands of desert Arabs and 
local inhabitants who were 
pouring into Deraa, not only 
as military conquerors, but as 
political and national saviours ; 
L. was looked upon as the direct 
representative of that far-off 
country whose support had 
assisted the freeing of Arabia, 
and the British General and 
his Staff were regarded as very 
incidental adjuncts to that vic- 
tery. Add to this the fact that 
there existed such a thing as a 
Sykes-Picot agreement, and 
that there was a town which 
obviously some one was soon 
going to capture, called Damas- 
cus, and you have a really 
complicated situation, which 
a British divisional General 
without previous instructions, 
already exhausted by days of 
continual fighting and pursuit, 
was hardly competent to un- 
ravel. 

To order our buccaneers to 
quit the town of Deraa would 
probably result in armed eon- 
flict with the now wildly excited 
and exultant Arabs, and cer- 
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tainly produce complications 
with “authority,” in view of 
the alliance with King Hussein, 
a8 well as the presence of French 
troops in thecolumn. To allow 
both the British Division and 
our column to remain in Deraa 
would as surely lead to trouble, 
since a British Division, com- 
posed, to usean Irishism, mainly 
of Indian troops, would not long 
tolerate the presence, cheek 
by jowl with them, of a force 
who disregarded all established 
military etiquette: who slept 
and fed themselves, and watered 
and picketed their animals 
where they listed; took the 
food and forage they re- 
quired, wherever and when- 
ever they found it, and con- 
stantly discharged their rifles 
in the air as a light-hearted 
feu de joie. Moreover, the 
Arabs cordially dislike Indians, 
and have a distinct colour- 
prejudice against them, In- 
deed, in the short hour or so 
that the two forces were in 
Deraa, some Arab soldiers and 
an Indian cavalry piequet 
nearly came to armed blows, 
and more serious trouble was 
only averted by L. The latter 
immediately afterwards went 
to see the G.O.C. of the British 
Division, and, after consider- 
able discussion, it was decided 
that the Arabs should ‘“ad- 
minister” Deraa, and that the 
squadron of Indian cavalry; in 
charge ef some stores, which 
the Division was to leave 
behind when it continued its 
pursuit of the Turk, should 
bivouac outside the town. 
Deraa was wholly unpleas- 
ant, Every hundred yards or 
so were dead Turks and bomb- 
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craters. Sick and wounded 
Turks and townspeople were 
everywhere, and it was not 
for a day or two that the 
Arab doctors, who really 
worked well, managed to col- 
leet all of them and attend 
to their needs. The town was 
chock-a-block with Arabs from 
the surrounding districts, who 
galloped about the roads and 
paths with complete disregard 
of their own and every one 
else’s necks, Food fer the 
troops, including the British, 
was dangerously short, and 
the problem of feeding and 
watering the animals was very 
great. In these cireumstances 
the Arabs showed beth organi- 
sation and humanity in being 
able to feed somehow the hun- 
dreds of prisoners who were 
now collected in the town. 

It is scarcely necessary to 
say that the Turks had leit 
the town in a state of in- 
describable filth. Nothing, to 
my mind, so illustrates the 
progressive decay of Turkish 
military morale as the squalor 
and dirt of their captured 
lines in 1918, as compared with 
the comparative cleanliness of 
their trenches in Gallipoli in 
1915. When I saw, too, the 
Turkish prisoners at Deraa, 
they did not appear to belong 
to the same nation who faced 
us at Helles. I suppose it will 
never be known the extent to 
which the flower of their army 
was killed in action, died of 


wounds, of sickness, or ex- 


posure, in 1915; but, contrary 
as my Opinion may be to that 
of the experts, I always believe 
that the Palestine victories 
were partly won on the old 
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Peninsula, and. by the Russian 
victories in the Caucasus; and 
I remember that day at Deraa 
conjuring up fer a moment 
the well-remembered picture 
of the River Clyde and “ Lanca- 
shire Landing,” and thinking 
how much we all owed to the 
spirit that the immortal ship 
symbolised. 

There was one feature of 
Deraa which made us all very 
proud: in the station was a 
quantity of rolling-stock and 
at least two engines in good 
order, which, but fer our last 
demolition on the Damascus 
line, would have carried hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of 
Tarks northwards, probably 
eventually to join Mustapha 
Kemal and add to present-day 
difficulties in Anatolia, Other 
rolling-stock had been simi- 
larly imprisoned west and 
south of Deraa. 

That alone justified the high 
value which many of us have 
set, myself for example, in a 
certain green-benched chamber 
to which I have access, on the 
military achievements of the 
Arabs; and, after all, the 
success of our column, however 
much directed by British effort, 
was really and truly an Arab 
success. No sneers by Conti- 
nental editors, no deprecatery 
references by British military 
authorities—though never by 
Lord Allenby—many of whom 
cannot understand because 
they would be _ incapable 
themselves of directing desert 
warfare, to L.’s “exaggerated 
ideas of Arab possibilities,” 
can alter the fact that our 
column helped Allenby’s victory 
and disorganised the Turkish 
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retreat, and in doing so put the 
coping-stone on several years 
ef dogged determined effort 
towards the attrition ef the 
Turkish army. J., on whom 
the burden and heat of the 
day as regards the military 
‘‘advice” to the Arabs had 
fallen, and who is one of the 
finest British regular officers 
that I have ever met, as well 
as L., must have felt an especial 
pride and joy that day. Deras 
was the coping-stone of their 
effort. 

Whilst the British and 
Turkish authorities were con- 
ferring that morning, P. and 
I, with the sure instinct of 
old soldiers, had chosen the 
most substantial and cleanest 
building (it was a very relative 
term!) in Deraa for our lodg- 
ing. Hastily surrounding it 
with sentries, baggage, and 
other impedimenta, we set a 
party of Egyptian soldiers to 
work to brush and serub floors, 
passages, and walls, and soon 
Ahmed and P.’s servant were 
arranging our effects ina high, 
cool, whitewashed room that 
had apparently been a German 
officers’ mess. 

The next day was unevent- 
ful, but on the 30th L. came 
to tell us that he and Sherif 
Nasser and S. were leaving in 
a car for Damascus, to be fol- 
lowed by Prince Feisul, J., and 
Y. The Camel Corps and 
Gurkhas were to return to 
Palestine, and I was given 
the choice of going with them 
or accompanying L. I chose 
the former course, a8 my term 
of detachment from my own 
battalion was nearly up, and, 
confession of materialism 
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though it be, I was more 
anxious to get a hot bath, 
some fresh clothes, and a 
taste of civilisation than te 
see the glories and plunge inte 
the pelitics of Damascus. 

It took P. some days to 
colleet enough rations and 
forage for his men, but finally 
we left on October 2nd, and 
reached Jaffa seven days later, 
meeting on the way with much 
humorous comment from vari- 
ous British units. Few sus- 
pected P., S. H., and me to be 
British officers, One motor- 
cyclist orderly shouted, one 
day near Nablus, at S. H., 
“Come off the road, old 
Isaacs”—a reference to that 
officer’s patriarchal beard. 
An Indian cavalry officer tried 
to arrest our thirty Gurkhas, 
on the ground that they must 
be deserters because they 
were marching with ‘ragged 
Arabs,” and, being young, 
was very embarrassed when 
we haughtily told him the 
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truth, and stammered out, 
“TI can’t sufficiently apologise, 
sir, to you.” Worst blow of 
all, «a garrison battalion 
private soldier, a perfect “Old 
Bill” type, just outside Jaffa 
itself, who, armed with a red 
flag, was prepared to keep 
native traffic from using & 
certain bridge, and had waved 
the flag in question fiereely at 
me as I rode in front of the 
company, roared out in a most 
threatening voice, “You black 
, can’t yer see my flag?” 
My dignity was outraged for 
the whole day, and it was not 
until shaved, comparatively 
clean, and fitted out with 
various needed garments “off 
the peg” in Jaffa, I was eating 
a most excellent dinner with 
the “great ones” at EEF, 
G.H.Q. (then at Ramleh, near 
Jaffa), that I regained my 
equanimity. Two days later 
I was in Cairo, and a week 
later on my way home on 
leave. 
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A PILGRIM OF PEACE, 


BY C, E, MONTAGUE, 


As the Sister went out of 
the ward she paused to look 
back, with the knob of the 
door in her hand. 

“‘ Boys,” she said, in the voice 
that made babes of us aill, 
‘‘ five minutes to get into bed.” 
We knew that five minutes, no 
more and no less, it would be. 
The door closed behind her, the 
little pat noise of it putting a 
kind of full stop to her words. 

Of thirty wounded men in 
the ward, twenty-two had been 
up for the day. We were the 
blest. But bliss was pre- 
carious. If we were not good, 
the Sister might keep us in 
bed in the morning. So we 
eagerly slipped eff and felded 
our socks and red ties and blue 
tunies and slacks. The shirt 
did not have to come off. A 
shirt by day, it was a nighty 
by night—a good plan, I can 
tell you, when any delay may 
cest dear. In five minutes, 
dead, the door opened; the 
Sister looked down the long 
ward, 

I lay next but one to the 
deor; so Il saw what she saw. 
There were twenty-nine faces 
duly laid on their pillows, 
Some seven leoked dull and 
bed-weary. Twenty-one others 
—I throw myself in, for I felt 
like it too—looked shiny and 
young with the glee that you 
feel when the life in you has 
taken heart to go on with a 
will, after a check. A twenty- 
ninth face, in the bed on my 


right, was a model in wax, 
awaiting only some one final 
touch of rigidity and refine- 
ment, Inte the thirtieth bed, 
at the dim far end of the ward, 
a vast bulk, in a white shirt 
less vast, flew through the air 
from afar with astenishing 
momentum and dived in fear 
and shame under the blankets. 

The Sister took it allin. A 
Sergeant-Majer had been lost 
to the world when she turned 
eut a girl. But not one to rule 
men wholly by terror. She 
went first te the wax-faced 
man on my right that always 
lay on his back with his eyes 
open, scrutinising the ceiling. 
He turned his face a few 
degrees at the touch of her 
hand on his wrist and smiled 
a littl, He had a great 
dignity then, the austere 
prestige ef the dying, who 
are an esoteric patriciate, lifted 
above desire and fear and all 
quarrels, 

The Sister went on to the 
far end of the ward where the 
meteoric giant had gone to 
earth under his blankets. His 
great shafts of limbs were con- 
vulsing them now, in his efforts 
to settle down for the night ; 
the bed looked like a small 
linen bag with a large and 
terrified cat imprisoned in it 
and plunging. The plunging 
instantly stopped when the 
Sister began tucking in the 
disarranged elements of the 
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‘*Late! A Corporal late!” 
In the stillness I heard her 
gently upbraid, while she re- 
constructed. Then a big bony 
faee, like a knee, came to the 
bed’s surface. The face looked 
sheepishly grateful for these so 
great mercies. 


** We must perish if Thy rod, 
Justly should requite us.” 


That was the visible feeling. 
No doubt Lance - Corporal 
Martin was vowing, within, 
that he would be first man 
in bed, from that night on- 
ward, for ever. 

Her tour of inspection fin- 
ished, the Sister was passing 
the foot of my bed, on her 
way to the door, when an- 
other huge frame of a man, 
Lance - Corporal Toomey, a 
rug-headed Rufus, half rose 
from the bed on my left— 
the end bed on our side of 
the ward. 

‘“‘ Sisther,” he hailed her. 

She leoked. 

“Ye'd do right, Sisther,” 
he said, with a clarion dis- 
tinctness that seemed to me 
purposeful, “te be firm wi’ 
that man beyant at th’ end 
ef the room, or ye'll not have 
& momint of peace.” He paused 
for a second. Somehow I 
thought of an angler expect- 
ing a rise. He went on, in 
tones of virtuous indignation. 
“Flyin’ into his bed like a 
Too Emma bomb!” Another 
momentary pause. No rise. 
“Aye, or an aigle itself,” he 
appended. 

A low thundereus noise 
eame from the far end of the 
ward, The first chaos of this 
mass of sound was just be- 
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ginning to receive form in 
the words “Is it faultin’ me 
that he is, the conthrary 
toad?” when the Sister raised 
a reprehensive finger. 

Speech, divinest work of 
man, relapsed into its raw 
material of booming sound. 
This sank by degrees, Lance- 
Corporal Martin was still out 
to be good. 

The Sister leoked down at 
Toomey, reining him in, In 
him, too, mighty reservoirs of 
formless sound were straining 
against sluices, ‘ Why don’t 
you Corporals screen one an- 
other,” she said, with the 
voice of the dove and the 
serpent’s wisdem, “like Ser- 
geants?” 

“Tf anny Sergeant,” Toomey 
impressively opened, “in all the 
wide worruld, had lived wi’ the 
Martins of County Fermanagh 
these twinty years back, the 
way I’ve had to enjure - 

“We won't tell any tales,” 
the Sister decided, and 
Teomey’s conditional sentence 
never achieved its apodosis, 
‘“‘Geod-night, all,” the Sister 
said at the deor. ‘Don’t 
talk too long.” 

She gone, the ward, for a 
while, was all in a buzz. It 
is always the way at first, in 
night nurseries, Not for long, 
though. Sleep swiftly invaded 
one simple organism after an- 
other. Soon a few specialists 
only were riding their hobbies 
on into the night. In the 
bed opposite mine the ward 
grouser was manfully keep- 
ing it up. “Call them ole 
dishwashin’s supper! Well, 
roll on, breakfus’! ’S all I 
‘ave to say.’ Three beds 
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away on my right—two beds 
beyond the moribund man— 
the ward braggart, like Alex- 
ander the Great at the feast, 
was still routing his foes. 
‘An Austrylian ‘e was, an’ 
’e come powkin’ ’is conk in 
me fice, aht in Ahmenteers. 
‘More’a twelve  thahsand 
mahl ah’ve come, he says, 
‘to sive you ticks,’ ’e says. 
‘Well,’ ah says, ‘you down’t 
come a bloody inch further,’ 
ah says, an’ knocks ’im dahn. 
That's wot ah done, Fair on 
‘is boko. Knoeked ‘im silly, 
ah did. *Struth!” 

To these shrill melodies a 
fortifying bass was furnished 
by my neighbour Toomey. 
Cewed, but not changed in 
heart, by the Sister, he still 
rumbled en in his bed like a 
distant bombardment, Like 
Martin’s last share in debate, 
it was mainly a deep rolling or 
heaving sound, not chopped up 
into words; in its vague im- 
pressiveness it affected my ear 
somewhat as a distant range 
of undulating hills affects the 
eye. But now and then a 


' short passage of firm articu- 


late commination lifted itself 
into clearness, as tiny islands 
of coral, emergent morsels of 
vast unexplored structures, 
stick eut into daylight. “No 
peace an’ quict at all to be 
had!” ‘Lettin’ on te be 
wounded, an’ he leppin’ the 
width of the worl’ into his 
bed!” And I used to think 
once that soliloquies in plays 
were unnatural! ‘ He an’ his 
Bloody Han’ of Ulsther! Let 
him put it in his pockut, th’ 
owl’ miser!” ‘Boundin’ into 
his bed wid a thrajecthry on 
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him the like of a grass- 
hopper !” 

Toomey always seemed to 
return to that vision of Mar- 
tin’s retirement for the night 
as if it were fuel wherewith 
to stoke important fires. I 
cannot think that Martin’s 
jump was intrinsically offen- 
sive te Toomey. All jumping, 
by man or beast, is highly 
valued in Ireland. Was it 
that any salient gesture of a 
fee’s helped to make the whole 
abhorred image of him more 
provocatively vivid? I leave 
it to you: I am not a psycho- 
logist, only a reporter. 

“The both’ration I’ve had 
wi’ the Martins, the whole of 
the pack!” “If our Lady of 
Siven Sorras cud set eyes upon 
thim she'd know what it is to 
be vexed!” You have heard 
the low seismic swallowings, 
pantings, and gulps of a big 
lecomotive held in leash at a 
station, Toomey, making a 
good recovery from gunshot 
wounds and wrestling in spirit 
with a friend, was rather like 
that—a volcano tied down with 
string. Then reverie fell back 
on the old refrain. ‘‘ An’ he 


descindin’ into his bed the 
match for an _ airiplane 
landin’!” ‘The spit ef some 


owl hivvinly body bruk loose 
an’ traversin’ a big share of 
the firmimint!” The obses- 
sion of Toomey by this haunt- 
ing spectacle was becoming 
ungovernable, He had to 
communicate it, 

“ Did y’ever see the like of ut 
—ever?” he said across to 
my bed. 

“No,” said I, feeling my 
diction somewhat jejune, where 
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so much picturesque figuration 
was going. 

‘Faith, then, J have,” said 
Toomey—“the time that I 
seen his mother’s starved hens 
flyin’ in at me own mother’s 
door, the vulchers, fit to grab 
all the nourishment out of me 
plate, an’ I a young child.” 

‘Bit of a war on,” I asked, 
“over there?” I wanted to 
sleep. I am only an Eng- 
lishman. I de not hold two 
turbulent quarts of tireless life 
in the modest pint pet of my 
bedy. It seemed the shorter 
way to sleep—just to open the 
dykes and let the whole narra- 
tive flood escape and be done 
with, rather than lie there all 
night being splashed with 
these interjectional spurts from 
the dammed seething waters. 
“Bit of a war on?” I asked, 

‘“Ye’d not know,” he im- 
pressively said, “hwat war is 
till ye’d visit the County Fer- 
managh, Talk of this little 
onpleasantnuss wi the Ger- 
mans! Och, nothin’ at all! 
Here wan day an’, mebbe, 
gone in the mornin’! Th’ owl’ 
wars of Troy’d be hard set to 
mateh hwat we have in Dhro- 
more, where the Martins are 
nex’-deer neighbeurs to us, an’ 
not respected by anny excipt 
black Prod’stunts the like of 
thimselves. To crown all, Jawn 
Martin beyant had no sooner 
grown up than nothin’ ud do 
him but join the police. Mind, 
there’s manny a decent lad in 
the force; the way ye’d pity 
thim on a summer night in 
Dhromoere—we in the licensed 
prem’ses, all at our aise, an’ 
they walkin’ this way an’ that 
in the street, wi’ the tongues 
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hangin’ out of their mouths, 
till the hour ’ud come they’d 
be free to lep in at the door an’ 
tell the boys they mus’ shout 
or come out of ut. Martin 
beyant ‘ud not give ye the 
choice, He’d liefer lose drink 
than not cause human mis’ry. 
A narra-spirited man‘ an’ a 
bigoted peeler! 

**T thanked God for this tiff 
wi the Germans. Ye see, in a 
sense, it gev Martin, boun’ an’ 
gagged, into me han’. ‘Jawn,’ 
I said—I was just after en- 
listin’? — ‘Jawn, Ill be back 
before long. I’m on’y steppin’ 
ever to France, to destroy,’ 
says I, ‘the greatest Prod’- 
stunt Pow’r in Europe.’ 

“*T might be at him before 
ye, says he, pensive like, an’ 
that made me onaisy. Ye’ll 
understan’ I’d always taken 
me own part the best way I 
could in this chat that we had, 
wan day an’ the next, an’ yet 
I'd the wish in me min’ to have 
peace an’ quiet awhile, away 
out of Dhromore, leavin’ that 
plague of the worl’ confined 
where he was. An’ so I'd 
thanked Ged for th’ affair wi’ 
the Germans. But now I was 
not aisy at all. 

“*Ve wudden’t sneak off,’ 
says I, ‘out of the country, 
an’ lave all the poor German 
bands in the streets onprotected. 
from pop’lar voilence—an’ they 
niver safe in Irelan’ yit since 
eighteen-sivinty.’ If I’d have 
had more diplem’cy, God help 
me! I wudden’t have said it. 
But I had me quarrel to mind. 
I’ve ped for it since. 

‘“‘ Says Jawn, ‘There’s a sowl 
of good, as they say, in anny- 
thing aivil. Isee be the papers 
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these Germans are smashin’ 
every Romish  cathaidral 
they'd meet on the road.’ 
Half thinkin’ it out, he seemed 
to be, fer an’ against, an’ half 
stickin’ the knife into me 
bow’ls, The same as meself, 

***Don’t fear to spake,’ says 
I, ‘of 798, an’ of all that the 
Hessians done for ye then.’ 
Madness it was to say that. I 
was dhrivin’ him into the army, 
that might have been a haven 
of rest for meself for the howl 
of the war, with him out of 
ut. Lavin’ all was I, an’ 
bafflin’ meself, to have the wan 
dig at him. 

** Jawn looked at me quarely. 
‘An’ so ye'll fight for th’ Eng- 
lish, he says, ‘afther all? 
Ye’re pevitint, are ye?’ 

* However, I knew me fac’s 
there. 

“¢Th’ English are givin’ 
free thransport,’ says I, ‘to 
this Wipers beyant, to see th’ 
owl’ flag hangin’ up in a church 
that the French an’ th’ Irish 
tuk off thim in Malbury’s wars. 
There’s the fine penitince for 
ye, says I. 

***Oh, ye’ll see Waterloo yit, 
me fine touris’,’ says he, jus’ to 
howld me in: play, an’ he puz- 
zlin’ it out what to do. 

“*T msy that,’ says I, ‘if 
it’s annyways near Fontenoy,’ 

“«* Dad!’ says he irrel’vantly, 
soratchin’ the back of his head 
in the ag’ny an’ sweat of his 
thinkin’ about somethin’ else, 
‘haven’t I got a better right 
not to be friends wi’ the Eng- 
lish than you, an’ they jus’ 
afther passin’ Home Rule?’ 

“* What way’d ye be friends,’ 
says I in me anger an’ folly, 
‘wid English or Irish, an’ you 
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afther lookin’ away with the 
howl foree of your eyes while 
th’ Orangeys landed their 
Mausers from Hamburg, to 
slaughter the wan as lief as 
th’ other?’ 

“We bruk away then, he 
to-Hellin’ the reel Pope an’ I 
doin’ the like be ivry weeny 
black Pope in his wrinkly tin 
Vaticun all over Ulsther. It 
was a kin’ of s’lute we had 
always, meetin’ an’ partin’. 

“‘ Begob, if the nex’ Monday 
mornin’ he didn’ come shankin’ 
on to parade on the wan 
barrick - square with meself. 
We were formin’ B Comp’ny 
that day, an’ th’ owl’ Sergeant- 
Major, Yorke, was expoundin’: 
‘Sixteen men I’ll have now, 
for Number Wan _ Section. 
Who-iver they are, they'll 
work together, eat together, 
sleep together, an’ fight to- 
gether, from this out to th’ 
end of the war. So anny man 
wishful to be with his pal, let 
him look to it now, or howld 
his peace afther. Men off’rin’ 
for Number Wan Section, two 
paces step forrud.’ 

“Jawn gev me wan vinegar 
glanst an’ stept out, ‘Good!’ 
thinks I, ‘the sky’s clearin’ 
wanst more. Num’er Sixteen 
Section’s the boys for me 
money. I sted. where I was. 

“A big man on me right 
was gazin’ melanchely at Jawn 
standin’ out there be himself. 
‘Be the grace of Gawd,’ says 
the big man under his breath, 
‘he may not be lousy,’ an’ then 
he steps forrud. 

‘Another tall man, on me 
lef? flank, was a big grazier 
from Antrim. ‘The two of 
thim’s evenly fed,’ he says 
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soft an’ low, an’ he steps forrud 
too, 

“<Three hefty merchants,’ 
says Yorke. ‘Anny more 
welther weights? Come, men; 
th’ enemy’s waitin’,’ 

“Ye'll notus, big men herd 
together. The lads of six fut 
an’ a bit began steppin’ out in 
their pride. 

“* Anny more Tiny Tims?’ 
says Yorke, sizin’ up wid his 
eye the ten gi’nts he’d collected 
be now. A good man he was, 
an’ had his joke always. Kilt 
in the Railway Thriangle, east 
of Arras, an’ the las’ thing he 
said was, ‘Get on wid ye, men! 
I’m makin’ a separut peace.’ 

“Be now he had fifteen 
ver'table monsthers, ‘Wan 
more Little Tich is required,’ 
he says; ‘gran’ featherweight 
boxin’ well have in _ this 
section.’ 

“Ye'll think me an_ ijjut. 
Me that had the chanst to be 
shut of him, for the duration, 
be the howl len’th of a 
comp’ny! I dunno, Was it 
the wicked conceit of me 
statcher? Was it the shame 
of me bein’ left there stickin’ 


out of the ranks like a lamp-— 


pos’ surrounded be childher? 
Was it that word of the 
boxin’,-an’ all the good ut 
might bring? Dear knows. 
We’re the quare craytures, 
I stept out, be seme divil’s 
guidance. 

“T’ll not trouble ye with a 
report on our trainin’. Ye’ve 
had it yerself. It was six 
months for all an’ six years 
for th’ onfort’nates condemned 
to the wan hut wi Jawn. 
We came eut to the trenches 
above be the briekstacks, 
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opposut Quinshy, a good place 
in itself, wi’ the makin’s in it 
of quiet an’ peace—the dug- 
outs more Christianable than 
manny; some derelic’ trucks 
on @ line pretty handy with 
more or less coal ye cud 
pinch; our Quarthermasther- 
Sergeant had genius—he gev 
us the firs’ plum-duff ever et 
be British troops in a firin’ 
treneh. Nothin’ to trouble 
at all, on’y Jawn’s clapper 
tongue, ud deafen a miller, 
murdh’rin’ the life of the 
home. 

“Wan night he bet all. He 
went beyant the beyants. In 
the depth of the perishin’ 
spring it was, that they have 
in those parts, an’ a nasty 
thin evenin’— mist at the 
time an’a cowld rain, an’ the 
moon not risin’ over La 
Bassy till later—a night 
the monkeys yed see in a 
Zoo ’ud be huggin’ each other 
to keep off the chill. An’ 
Jawn there in the dug-out, 
settin’ a little apart, hottin’ 
his nose wid a short pipe 
ye’d be sick an’ tired of seein’ 
before ye all day, an’ all 
th’ off-jooty men round him 
good practical Cath’lics, an’ 
he just gabbin’ an’ gabbin’ on 
about the wil’ doin’s of some 
wickud medjeevul Pope he’d 
invented. 

“Of corse I was settin’ 
him right. Why wuddent I, 
knewin’ me fac’s. But not 
enjoyin’ ut. Weary I was of 
ut all. I’d liefest have had 
the man dead, an’ all the worl’ 
tranquul, 

‘‘ Near direct action we were 
when Shane, our platoon Ser- 
geant then—he was kilt at 
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Dickybush after —kem into 
the homestid. ‘Gawd save,’ 
he says, ‘all in this place. 
Two volunteers to go wirin’?’ 

“We had been out for a 
while, so there wasn’t th’ ugly 
rush that there was in the wil’ 
early days at anny word of 
the kin’—every man for some 
sport for himself before they’d 
have a peace signed on him. 
Ev’rywan knew be now he’d 
be kilt in his turn, widout 
leppin’ out of his place in the 
cue, Everywan knew ut ex- 
cept a few lads jus’ come out 
on a draf’. I had to spake 
quickly be raison ofthem. But 
I'd have given me sewl for an 
hour's quiet that minnut, out 
of range of that Orangeman’s 
endluss haranguin’, An’ so I 
let a yell that won be a head: 
‘Ye promust me, Sergeant, 
the time that I misbehaved in 
the lorry.’ 

“The same instiant minuut 
Shane nodded at me, an’ 
Martin’s owl’ creak of a voice 
kem in 2a good second. 
‘Heres wan, Sergeant,’ he 
said. The boys from the 
draf’ also ran. A Jock that 
was wan of thim had a very 
goed argymint nearly ready 
why he should go, But they 


_ hadn’t an owl’ soljer’s rapid 


rayaction undher a schimulus, 
So I stept down before thim 
into the pool, An’ they hadn’ 
enjured howl gen’rations of 
livin’ nex’ door to the Martins. 
An’ now, Gawd help me! 
Martin was in for ut too, an’ 
me qui-ut day in the country 
rooned before ut had started. 

‘‘Dad, if he hadn’ been an 
actin’ Lance - Corpril, onpaid, 
I'd have been in comman’ of 
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the party, me bein’ th’ ewldest 
soljer be four days. Then 
I’d have put him through ut, 
be cripes. As ut was, I had 
on’y me tongue to come to me 
succour, 

*** Why was ut,’ said I, whin 
Shane had tuk lave of us, 
‘why was ut, Corp. that I 
got in before ye? Aye, in a 
canter.’ 

“¢Ye’re a liar,’ says he, with 
his teejus habit of missin’ 
the point of annythin’ that a 
person would say. ‘I was as 
wishful to go as yerself,’ 

“¢Ye were that,’ says I. 
‘Your on’y trouble was, when 
the time came for a good burst 
of speed, ye were thinkin’ in 
English, a foreign language in- 
stinctively quare to your min’, 
an’ you a son of the Gael, how- 
ever pervarted,’ 

‘*¢ An’ how leng wud ye be, 
your own self, ye fantastic 
owld antiquarium,’ says Mar- 
tin, ‘in spittin’ out even as 
much as “Here, Sergeant” 
itself, in the Gaelic? From 
this out till to-morra, mebbe, 
an’ then needin’ a pencil an’ 
slate brought to ye before ye’d 
compose ut,’ 

‘Very fort’nut was it that 
I knew me fac’s, ‘The mere 
gabbin’,’ says I, ‘is nothin’ 
at all, It’s the thinkin’ that 
matters. Learn your own 
native language that’s hangin’ 
about at the back of your 
min’, an’ think in it bowldly. 
There’s no other way yell 
escape from this habit of 
sthrikin’ in late in th’ hour 
of trile—the way a hen ’ud be 
in an’ she attemptin’ to neigh 
or to bark it all out in her 
min’, instead of cluekin’, before 
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she’d quit out of the way of 
a cart. She'd be swifly run 
over.’ 

‘* He didn’t answer me then. 

*“ At elivin we p’raded for 
ordhers, relatin’ to th’ innemy’s 
wire. The Captain himself— 
he was kilt at High Wood— 
was out an’ about in the trench 
whin we quitted for Germ’ny. 
Be that we knew we'd be safe 
from behin’, The m’ral of the 
men was that high they’d be 
loosin’ off all night at anny 
owl’ clod they’d percaive, in the 
hope it might be a good action, 
As for annythin’ movin’, Gawd 
help ut! An’ so we were glad. 
If annythin’ human cud hol’ 
back our sentries from makin’ 
good groups on our sterns, 
Shane an’ the Cap. were the 
men. 

“Th’ innemy’s wire was 
siventy paces away, an’, as you 
know, siventy paces route- 
march on your belly, the way 
of the snake in the garden, is 
no good toannywan, ever. An’ 
we went about an’ about. An’ 
not a good mot’rin’ road. An’ 
Martin niver stopped but 


wanst te take breath, Mebbe. 


ye’ve observed, when takin’ a 
walk with a friend, there are 
men that go faster an’ faster 
the more they’re intint, in 
their seorut insides, on inventin’ 
the divil’s own repartees, all 
ready to fire, an’ whin they’re 
gettin’ on gran’ly within, 
forgin’ allthe munitions they’d 
want, they’re fit te gallop itself. 
Jawn was wan of the breed. 

**Th’ on’y time he tuk iver a 
pull, he turned on me sudden 
an’ ven’mus. 

*** Ye an’ yer preestorie owl’ 
Gaelic!’ he whispers. ‘A 
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match for th’ owl’ women that 
won’t use a ha’porth of linen 
that’s med with anny machine 
that was new since the Flood!’ 

“* For a man,’ says I, ‘tryin’ 
to marshal his thoughts in an 
outlandish tongue, ye’ve not 
dawdled at all,’ says I, ‘in 
devisin’ that smashin’ retort. 
Very barely four hours,’ 

“¢ An’ why stop at the 
Gaelic?’ he says, pantin’, 
‘Why not go back to the reel 
startin’ gate while yere at 
ut, an’ think in Persian or 
Greek or some owld yappin’ 
neise your forefawthers med, 
an’ they monkeys leppin’ about 
in the trees?’ 

“T was beginnin’ at ‘Hwat 
are the fac’s?’ when Martin 
adjourned th’ altereayshn be 
boltin’ again. It had done 
no good to our tempers. To 
Martin’s at all evense. Well 
he knew I'd have put ut across 
him on that new quistion he’d 
raised, before settin’ off, about 
sei’nce an’ religion. So nothin’ 
would do him but plunge on 
ahead — I'll engage he was 
sharp’nin already the nex’ dart 
he’d plant in me vitals—an’ not 
mind at all where he went till 
he’d slung himself hid over heels 
into wan of th’ ewld flooded 
bog-howls left be the shells. It 
was cammifiaged well, I’ll ad- 
mit, be the grass an’ weeds 
growin’ out long from th’ edges. 

“T med sure th’ inn’my wud 
hear. How wuddent he hear 
a rhinoe’rus, the like of that, 
ent’rin’ his bath? An’, the nex’ 
thing, I knew ut. Aye, be 
dint of a weeny clickin’ noise 
from his trench, It’s the cock 
of a Very pistol, thinks I, 
an’ the light’s cemin’ on—that 
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or some godluss breed of an 
Emma G that they have, an’ 
it bein’ called to attention be- 
fore it'd start the good work, 
An’ be now the mist was liftin’ 
like smoke, an’ a clean half 
moon was dhrawin’ itself away 
up the sky, informin’ upon us. 

“Jawn’s head was stickin’ 
out of the deep, Ill en- 
gage he was cowld, But his 
body was sheltered from sol- 
luds at anny rate, under th’ 
eastern wall of the howl, an’ 
‘he cud submerge for short in- 
thervals, too, if th’ inn’my 
shud menace his piriscope. I 
was the victim, eut in the 
wide worl’, An’ Jawn saw ut. 
‘Flatten yourself,’ he whis- 
pers, over the face of the 
wathers. ‘Flatter, be far, for 
the love of Gawd. Rowl your- 
self out into pastry before they 
put the light on ye.’ 

*‘Begob, I'd been flat as a 
plaice from that diabolue click 
onward, Breadth had I been 
from that out; no thicknuss at 
all. I hadn’ stepped to tilli- 
phone to the Corps. An’ when 
I was plast’rin the groun’ the 
like of a poultus, I found a 
howl the size of a thimble an’ 
put me nose in ut, 

“Then kem the trouble, 
Th’ inn’my was damnin’ ex- 
pinse. Pourin’ out money. 
Three, four, five Very lights 
at wan instiant. Wan great 
baste of an are light of a moon 
that ud illum’nate half Water- 
loo Station went en loiterin’ 
ever me head; I'd enjured a 
twelvemonth, be what I oud 
judge, of invijjus public’ty 
before ut went out. An’ me 
there thinkin’ slowly an’ 
caref lly, the way ye'll remim- 
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ber ye do at these orit’oul 
momints. Thinkin’ of all the 
blisth’rin’ force of the chat 
I'd be givin’ to Martin after 
lights-out. I that had come 
te that remote place for a 
season of quiet, away from 
the janglin’ an’ strafes of the 
worl’, 

‘In due course the fireworks 
ixpired, It was amazin’—the 
bats hadn’t seen me at all. 
Vil own that the firs’ thing I 
dene with me new start in 
life was to spend a few seconds 
in grinnin’ an’ shiv’rin’ with 
chuckles, alone with meself in 
the kin’, friendly dark, the 
way I’d not done since the 
time that I was a boy an’ 
snecissfully hid in the loft 
from me fawther. 

“Me nex’ thought was of 
others, Jawn had crep’ forth 
from the bed ef the howl an’ 
lay on the shelvin’ fore-shere 
like a newt. 

‘¢¢ Shall we shank on wid us, 
Corpril?’ I whispered. ‘Or 
have ye come out,’ I added, 
‘to this rugged spot to enjoy 
adult baptism on’y?’ I knew 
me fac’s, an’ the pistilint sect 
of the man. 

“¢The game is quared on us,’ 
he mutters diseontintedly— 
more to himself than to anny- 
wan, 

“*Tt’s devilloped,’ says I, ‘be 
what I can see, inte ruthless 
subm’rine warfare.’ 

*«* Mebbe I’d do right,’ says 
he, ‘to go back for fresh 
ordhers. Th’ innimy ’ll watch 
an’ pray from this eut.’ 

“¢ Ave will he,’ says I—‘ the 
prayer of all sentries on earth 
—to rest onmolested, thim an’ 
their wire, to th’ end of their 
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watch, An’ shall we,’ says I, 
‘grant their request? Isn’t it 
carryin’ gratichude altogether 
too far, for the Reformaysh’n 
itself, an’ the lunch that the 
Kaiser gev Carson?’ I’d have 
said more, but ye know the 
neciss’ty of keepin’ concise in 
the field. 

** Begob, in the moon comin’ 
up I cud see the whites of his 
eyes very quare-shaped an’ 
vishus at that, the like of a 
horse that’d offer to bite ye. 
‘Carry en workin’, he says, 
an’ he was off on the top gear 
again, lettin’ her rip for th’ 
inn’my’s wire, the way I was 
out of me breath, beltin’ after 
him on me intestines, befere he 
let up all of a suddent. An’ 
then I saw why. 

: “ He’d his head liftud up from 
the groun’ an’ pressed back 
same as ‘ Heads backward— 
bend’ at phys’eul drill, on’y 
frozen, Starin’ rijjud he was, 
to his front—ye cud tell be the 
baek of his neek, an’ it dark 
night, how he had the eyes 
bulgin’ out of him, starin’ 
at somethin’, Then I saw ut 
too, 

“Tt was a man, lyin’ full on 
his belly, the like of ourselves. 
He was facin’ at us, an’ he 
had his head a weeny shade 
lower than Martin’s—a better 
pesish’n. Crouchin’ outside th’ 
innimy’s wire he was, ten feet 
away from us. 

‘Wan thing I knew. Jawn 
‘ad do right. A quar’lsome 
man an’ a bigot, an’ yet a 
goed soljer, the way he’d do 
best the time all before him’d 
be goin’ its worst. He’d earned 
his stripe well. Put him in 
anny owld sort of a fix, with- 
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out notus—he’d deo right, the 
like of a cat knockin’ into a 
dog an’ she walkin’ about in 
her sleep—she’d have th’ eyes 
of him out before lettin’ a 
yawn, an’ Jawn was her aquil. 

“There was clouds now 
sthravadin’ over the moon, 
so I cudden’t see all. But 
me heart tol’ me Jawn was 
sof’ly exthractin’ a bemb from 
his right tunic - pocket, an’ 
pickin’ the pin ef it out, an’ 
hewldin’ it ready to throw. 
An’ so I conformed to his 
movemints, 

“He didn’ throw yet. An’ 
then he set off crawlin’ pre- 
cawshusly on too’rds the man, 
an’ the man keepin’ still, the 
two of thim there like a dog 
reconnoithrin’ a strange dog, 
an’ movin’ gradjul an’ stiff an’ 
collected for action. Jawn 
crep’ an’ he orep’ till he'd 
crep’ right up to the man, 
an’ then he put out a han’ 
an’ felt the face of the man, 
an’ the man didn’ mind ut at 
all, An’ then Jawn signalled 
me on. 

‘‘Ye'll have guessed how ut 
was. Fritz had been dead a 
great while. He'll have gone 
on some irrand or other, the 
same as ourselves. There'd 
bin no battle there, at the 
time, an’ dead men in the open 
not plintiful yet. 

“T got me head levil to. 
Jawn’s. Gran’ cover we 
had, behin’ the dead German, 
‘How soon did ye know?’ I 


whispered. 

“<« Know hwat?” says he 
sourly,. 

“<¢ That Fritz, says I, ‘had 
gone west ?’ 


“«From the moment,’ says 
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he, ‘that he kem in me 
presence,’ 

“* How’d ye see ut ?’ says I. 

“*JT didn’, says he. ‘I smelt 
ut. The man was a Papis’. 
Wuddn’ I know a dead Papis’ 
at ten feet away in the good 
scentin’ weather we're havin’?’ 

“Thinks I, ‘Ye can score 
yourself wan, me fine lad, but 
the night isn’t over.’ I left ut 
at that for the momint. ‘An’ 
80,’ says I, ‘the pin is not out 
of your bomb?’ 

“<‘Tt is not,’ says he. 
‘Why’dI stir ut at all, an’ it 
apt not to go back to jooty 
when wanst demob’lised, an’ 
have me there howldin’ a mad 
trigger down for the rest of 
th’ excursion ?’ 

“* Ye’re lucky,’ saysI, ‘Me 
ewn pin’s out an’ lost on me 
howlly, beyant in the grass,’ 

**¢ Han’ me over the bomb,’ 
says Martin. 

“IT may have hizzitated a 
second, 

‘“¢ Han’ ut across,’ he re- 
payted. ‘We’re not howldin’ 
the firs’ session after Howm 
Rule,’ 

“T handed it over. Sthrain- 
in’ it seemed to be, under me 
han’, to be off an’ at work in 
its station in life, 

“<T’ll give ut a home,’ he 
says, ‘now, an’ a chanst in life 
after.’ 

“How Jawn kep’ ut still 
in his pockut I'll not conjic- 
ture—whether he med a new 
pin of the wire he’d always 
have in his pockut for snarin’ 
a hare, or tuk out the de- 
tonather itself, or hwat all, 
Annyway we went on wid our 
own work, an’ a long hour 
it tuk, th’ innimy not bein’ 
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aisy about it at all. Con- 
stantly sendin’ up flares an’ 
bringin’ about unimploy ment. 
We'd have had little done if 
the Cap. hadn’t worked the 
lights for us the gran’ way he 
did, makin’ it black where we 
were, be the force of con- 
thrast. We saw his han’ in it 
an’ thanked Hivvin for a good 
off’cer. 

“At las’ we were through 
with our job on the wire, an’ 
then we assimbled behin’ a good 
sizable mole-hill, We tuk the 
bearin’s ef home. Then Martin, 
that hadn’t seemed to be 
troubled till then, says low in 
me ear, ‘A nice way I’m in 
with this engine of death that 
ye gev me rampin’ roun’ in me 
pockut.’ 

“Says I, ‘Apt we'll both of 
us be to be kilt be a prim- 
mature burst before we'd see 
home.’ 

“<We'd do right,’ says he, 
‘to be quit of ut early.’ 


*“* Aye, an’ wan or two 
more, says I, ‘be way of 
support. It’s net twinty 


paees,’ I says, ‘to the innimy’s 
trench.’ 

‘*¢ An aisy throw,’ he says, 
‘an’ wed be protectin’ our- © 
selves,’ 


“* Aye, an’ wearin’ down 
also,’ says I, ‘the innimy’s 
man-pow’r.’ 


“« They’ re affordin’ the bes’ 
mark,’ he says, ‘that we've had 
in the war. They’re as thick 
in that trench as a p’litical 
meetin’. Lay your ear to the 
groun’ and 

‘“*¢ Have Livver laid ut anny- 
where else,’ says I, ‘durin’ the 
how! of the outin’?’ 

“He had an offensive way 
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of goin’ on from the las’ word 
he'd said, f’r all the worl’ as 
though you’d not spoken at 
all—‘ Ye’ll hear,’ he says, ‘the 
deep hummin’ sound of scores 
of guthral voices,’ 

“JT was inecinsed be that 
trick that he had of scornin’ 
me little irrel’vance. 

“‘¢Guthral indeed!’ says I. 
‘Worse than the English, be- 
dad! A good slam of the 
Gaelic T’ll want, to clean me 
ears after ut.’ 

“¢Are ye faultin’ th’ Eng- 
lish again,’ says he, ‘an’ you 
helpin’ thim now?’ 

“¢Aye, to come to their 
senses!’ says I. ‘They that 
set up the Prooshans in life, 
at th’ expinse of the Frinch, 
when the Honezolluns hadn’t 
the strenth of the Great Joyces 
in Galway. They that went 
to the Germans for fiddlers an’ 
waiters an’ kings, an’ a cap 
for their troops, an’ a new 
religion itself, an’ whatever 
they’d want. An’ why not at 
all, an’ they all cousins an’ 
Chewtons together?’ 

“*Aye, an’ fightin’ like 
cousins, says he. ‘Kape yer 
head down,’ he says. But he 
didn’ say ‘Kape your mouth 
shut.’ A quar’lsome man, wil’ 
to be at an argyment always. 
An’ there we lay, he on his 
right cheek an’ me on me 
left, nuzzlin’ the wet groun’ 
while I towld him the fao’s, 
subjooin’ me voice because of 
th’ inn’my. The two front 
lines were sendin’ up lights all 
along, an’ they intersictin’ 
wan another above us, the way 
we seemed to be lyin’ out on 
the floor of a church with 
& great arch over our heads 
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an’ the lines of ut all drawn 
be the tracks of the lights. 

“*T give th’ English all 
criddit,’ says I, ‘for comin’ at 
lenth te thimselves, the same 
as Friday, the black, that 
turned friendly at last an’ 
assisted the traveller, Robin- 
son Crusoe, against the man- 
aitin’ scuts that he had in his 
fam’ly.’ 

‘“«* Downright fawnin’ ye are 
on th’ Englishry now,’ says 
Martin. ‘Ye’d do right to 
get a good Blighty, the first 
wan that offers, an’ off with 
ye home, an’ preach your new 
Gespil te haythens like Cass- 
mint,’ 

“<Such bein’s are more 
than half English,’ says I, ‘be 
descent, or they’d see the gran’ 
laugh we have now at th’ 
English, an’ they comin’ roun’ 
at last to detist all that’s 
German as much as ourselves. 
Begob but th’ English are 
entered now to the vermin 
they had for their cousins, an’, 
plaze Gawd! they'll nivver 
return to their vommut,’ 

‘**T oud have gone on a great 
while, bein’ up in me fac’s, 
but ye’ll understand I was 
speakin’ in that place under 
some disadvantij. Still, I’d 
got me word in, an’ I felt 
aisier after. But, if yell 
believe me, he wasn’t con- 
vinced, not a tittle, He tuk 
out the bomb from his pockut, 
‘Before ye have me dis- 
troyed, he says, ‘be screech- 
in’ an’ hullabalooin’ across to 
your fellow-inn’mies of Eng- 
lan’, we'll bring an event into 
those quiet lives,’ 

“‘ Wishful I was for ut too, 
after the teejum we'd had, an’ 
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yet fritened to think of Shane 
an’ the Cap., that had ordered 
us not to dhraw fire. ‘Have 
we author’ty for ut?’ says I. 

“God help ye! Auther’ty !’ 
says he. ‘If ye hadn't turned 
the Reformaysh’n away from 
the door ye’d have some in- 
divijjle judgmen’ to-day an’ a 
modhern soljer’s inish’tive in 
an immergency.’ 

“* Reformaysh’n be damned!’ 
says I. ‘We'll have the Cap. 
up on his hin’ legs, tellin’ us off 
for self-actin’ mules.’ 

*« Ye’re a chile of author’ty,’ 
Bays he. ‘So strike out for 
the comfor’s of home, the 
while I’ll be leavin’ me card, 
an’ then after you.’ 

‘It wasanordher. I set out 
an’ squirmed a good four paces 
westward. Then I thought 
hadn’t I got a goed right to 
disobey Jawn, an’ he disobeyin’ 
& comp’ny commander? So 
I checked in me course an’ tuk 
the pin eut of the second bomb 
that I had, an’ lay on me back, 
with me feet to the foe an’ me 
head illivated, to see what Jawn 
"ad be at, Black agin the fall 
shine of the moon, I saw his 
arrum, an’ it swingin’ back for 
the throw. Thin I loosed me 
own trigger an’ held on for two 
seconds good, to mek sure of a 
burst before Fritz ’ud return 
the ball to the bowler. 

“Jawn was a natty bomber, 
no quistion. His cracker had 
burst fair in th’ inn’my’s 
trench be the time I sent mine 
Speedin’ after its collaigue. 
The eries that there were in 
that trench! An’ then Martin 
kem west, wrigglin’ headlong, 
the back of him ripplin’ the like 
of a caterpillar tryin’ to gallop. 
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“*¢Canter,’ says he, ‘can- 
ter along on your bowils.’ 
There was a great seren’ty, for 
wanst, in his voice, An’ I was 
the same way meself—at peace 
with mankin’, Ye know how 
ye are, after prosp’rin’, at 
hom’cide, ‘Canter,’ says he, 
almost civilly. I cantered. 
An’ reason enough. The howl 
cencern was lookin’ apt to 
diginnerate into a war of at- 
trishn. Fritz was dead tired of 
havin’ the night that he’s had. 
Dead set agin anny more se- 
crut diplom’ey, The hivvins 
above an’ th’ earth beneath, he 
illuminated thim all. “Twas 
as though he’d tuk Paris. If 
he'd have done ut in London 
he’d have been fined. 

** All the way Martin behin’ 
me was gruntin’ out steerin’ 
dirictions, ‘Half-right,’ he’d 
nivver done sayin’, ‘ye owld 
Maryolath’r—anny patch of 
dead groun’ in this wickud worl’ 
is half-right.’ Or‘ Gallop,’ he’d 
say, an’ we close en our wire, 
‘nivver mind yer owld vitals. 
Gallop before they put the 
lanthern on our postheriers.’ 

“Then it kem on us, Aye, 
like the judgmint of Gawd fall- 
in’ down. There was but the 
wan lane through the wire, an’ 
straight an’ narrow the way, 
an’ that fi'ry sword flamin’ down 
on the gate, No use shammin’ 
dead like the beetles ye’d bring 
te the light wid your spade. 
We'd ha’ been filled as full of 
howls as a net, Fritz had got 
the addriss, an’ already the 
stuff was not bein’ far mis- 
delivered. 

“T lep in at th’ op’nin’ an’ 
on toords the par’put, ‘Rowl 
yerself over ut! Bowl yerself 
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over ut, anny owld way,’ yells 
Martin behin’ me, an’ then I 
knew he was hit, be the traces 
of voilent effort there were in 
the voice of him. 

“Now I'll engage ye'll think 
mea fool. I that had got, be 
the act of Gawd an’ the King’s 
inn’mies, a chanst to be shut of 
him howlly, for ever, relievin’ 
th’ entire platoon of the curse 
of Hivvin that Martin was 
nivver done callin’ down be 
his godlussnuss on us all. 
A man’s a quare thing. I’m 
tol’ be a firs’- class dentist 
beyant at Dromore, if a tooth 
hasn’ got a tooth the match of 
itself for to bite on, its apt to 
grow weaker an’ weaker, an’ fall 
out evensh’ly. Mebbe it’s like 
that. An’ Jawn was as bad. 
‘Off wid ye to hell!’ he says, 
houndin’ me on into safety, 
th’ instiant I halted. Mebbe 
it was just me resintment at 
him givin’ orders an’ curses 
an’ biznuss as usu’l wid all the 
pride of a Corp’ril ixpirin’ on 
jooty. ‘Be damned,’ thinks I, 
‘if ye’re goin’ to stay out there 


actin’ hayroes an’ martyrs all 


night,’ an’ I wint back an’ gev 
him a fireman’s lift an’ away 
with me lovely burden. He 
was the weight o’ the worl’. 
Be cripes, it’s a good horse 
wins the Gran’ Nashnal. 
‘‘All the dammij I felt on 
the road was a sting in me 
unemployed arm. Then I 
tuk wan flyin’ lep, the like of 
his own way of goin’ to bed, 
an’ the two of us landed, in 
wan knot of arms an’ legs, 


into the trench, — alightin’ 
first on the firin’ step an’ 
then in th’ owl’  stable- 


washin’s of water there was 
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in the fairway below, an’ savin 
the life of an inexpairienced 
sentry be knockin’ him down 
off the step an’ out of the way 
of the muck that was flippin’ 
ivverywhere into the parodus, 
quiet an’ vishus., 

“*Glory,’ says I, as we 
rowled in the syooij together, 
‘be to the Saints!’ 

“<The 
scornful. 

“The Cap. saw us before 
we went down the C.T. on 
two stretchers, He said we 
done right. ‘But why all the 
bombin?’ he says. 

“<We found wan of our 
bombs, sorr,’ says Jawn, ‘in a 
dang’rus condition.’ 

“* Yes?’ says the Cap. ‘An’ 
the other ?’ 

**«Mebbe, sorr,’ says Jawn, 
pensive-like, ‘’twas a kin’ of 
infection.’ 

“<Hum,’ says the Cap. ‘I 
feared you'd be re-unitin’ the 
Churches.’ A good off’cer. 
He knew all about the two of 
us. Knew every man’s trade in 
the comp’ny, an’ married or 
single, an’ how manny in 
family. 

“Gawd forbid ut!’ the two 
of ussaidina breath. An’ that 
ended the talk.” 

“ And what brought the two 
of you here?” I sleepily asked. 

“T was brought,” Toomey 
said, ‘be a bullet woun’ in the 
liver, an’ he be an insincere 
action, a match for me own.” 

I guessed. “ Oh, he got back 
on you then? He gave youa 
lift in, later on, out of the 
rain?” 

“Aye. Onrequested. Wait 
an’ I’ll tell ye,” 

No doubt the stery would 


Saints!’ says he, 
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have been good. But I am 
only English. I am given life 
on terms. I have to take sere 
labour’s bath now and again. 

“We'll go on to-morrow,” 
I said. “A bit of shut-eye for 
me now.’ 

“Yell do right, ” he said. 
“Good-night, an’ the blessin’ 
of Gawd be wid ye an’ stay 
wid ye,” 

I turned over on to my right 
side, and snuggled in for my 
sleep. The only thing I could 
see was the horizontal profile 
in the next bed. Wasted, ethe- 
- realised, abstract, the man who 
had finished joy and moan had 
now all but attained the remote 
and awful repose of a marble 
effigy on a tomb in a Floren- 
tine church, seen by one who 
lies, like itself, on the floor. The 
only thing to be heard was a 
faint tap’on a window above 
him, the delicate whipping of 
some loose end of a climbing 
rose-tree on the glass, And 
then, sudden, eruptive, winged 
with intention and gusto, there 
came from afar the rush of 
a huge bass stage - whisper: 
“ Are ye wakin’, Toomey?” 

Deep called unto deep. “Is 
that Corp’ril Martin, mekkin’ 
night hijjus, disturbin’ the 
ward?” * 
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“Tt is—an’ Good - night to 
ye now, an’ to hell wi’ the 
Pope,” 

‘“« An’ the divil take William 
the Second an’ William the 
Third, an’ High Dutch an’ 
Low, and every Martin that’s 
in ut, from Luther out, blas- 
phemin’ the howl of the day 
an’ then late into bed, kickin’ 
the stars of Gawd wi’ the back 
of your heels, So go now to 
your rest.” 

My own eyes were set on the 
fugitive fineness of that meri- 
bund face. It just moved, 
turning ever so little to right 
and to left as the gusts of con- 
tention blew over it. Then it 
settled again, the eyes always 
fixed on the ceiling. I thought 
of a water-weed on a deep 
pond, fluctuating minutely 
when gales race overhead, but 
soon dead-still again at its 
moorings. 

But now the gale was abat- 
ing. At each end of the ward- 
® sequence of snorts of disdain 
was passing into a dying fall. 
Through a murmurous grumble 
it sank into the silent breath- 
ing of healthy infants asleep. 
Thus does high-handed nature 
interfere with the efforts of 
man to seek peace and en- 
sue it, 
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HOW WE STOLE LIMAN VON SANDERS CAR. 


BY FRANCIS YEATS BROWN. 


WE were prisoners of war 
in Turkey. For six months 
and more my friend and I had 
been intriguing to get out 
of Constantinople. We had 
escaped and been recaptured, 
and escaped again. At the 
time ef which this story deals 
(Nevember 1918) we were 
something of an institution 
fer conspirators in the city. 
The police had our photo- 
graphs when we first got 
away from Psamatia Camp, 
and the Press its paragraphs 
when we were caught again, 
in disguise. When finally we 
vanished from the Military 
Prison in Stambeul we were 
the talk of the bazaars, and we 
were credited with all sorts of 
things we had never done, as 
well as some that we had, We 
had therefore a certain cachet 
in the city. We knew all the 
scoundrels in the place, and 
some of the respectable people. 
And our house—a large com- 
fortable house, previded by a 
very good friend of ours—had 
become a centre of intrigue in 
Constantinople at a time when 
the Turk, and Greek, and 
Jew, and Armenian- were 
wondering which of them 
would get their throats cut, 
and whieh would do _ the 
cutting, when the Dardanelles 
were opened, 

Some days after the Turkish 
Armistice was signed, but be- 
fore the Allied fieet arrived, 
we learnt that a certain depart- 


ment of the British Army was 
hampered by an insufficiency 
of transport aud petrol, and 
that it would be practically im- 
mobile on arrival in Constanti- 
nople unless a good car was 
ebtained. Was it pessible, we 
were asked, to remedy this by 
buying in the lecal markets? 
We made some inquiries among 
eur wide and pelyglot ae- 
quaintance, and found it was 
quite possible. The first 
requisite fer this department 
was @ fast and powerful ear, 
We were given a free hand as 
to hew to precure it, and a 
bag of gold to assist us in 
eur efforts. We determined 
to buy the car that night. 
Later, we also bought petrol 
for it. 

The parties to the trans- 
aetion were M‘Tavish, the 
Profiteer, Francesco, Rudelph, 
a performing bear, and our- 
selves. 

I inelude M‘Tavish among 
these personalities, beeause I 
simply cannot imagine our 
ménage in Constantinople with- 
eut him. He was a prisoner of 
war like ourselves. A day be- 
fore the Armistice we had seen 
him in the streets, homeless and 
penniless, and we had taken 
him bask with us to become 
eur butler. Never was there 
a more Admirable Crichton. 
He always did the right thing 
in the right way, and always 
kept on the side of the angels, 
so to speak, without allowing 
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them to assume any undue 
familiarity. At the orack of 
doom I am sure he will still be 
the same as ever, smart and 
cool and very respectful. 

During the first three days 
M‘Tavish was with us, he 
proved a godsend in dealing 
with visitors, He soon learned 
to keep the nationalities of 
our callers unmixed; te usher 
into the library the grave and 
reverend signor with details of 
Armenian atrocities while the 
Tarkish politician was offered 
cigarettes in the drawing-room, 
the young Greek temporarily 
hidden in my bedroom, and the 
seallywag with Persian long 
dogs to sell entertained in the 
kitchen. We should have been 
lost without him, for he also 
did our cooking. (Incidentally, 
we rarely had time for meals !) 
He had net been with us a 
day before he had made 
friends with the local Turkish 
police, so that in the early 
morning he was to be seen 
going out with a big pannier 
under his arm, accompanied by 
the minions of the law to help 
him in his marketing, By 
sheer personality he had 
changed his whilom captors 
into zealous ciceront. One of 
the bull-dog breed. 

As to the bear, he lived in 
our back garden, and his 
mistress was a girl in a 
travelling circus, who came 
to feed him twice a day. He 
was quite devoted to her, and 
it was a touching sight to see 
him whimpering and licking 
her boots when they met in 
the morning. In her presence 
his ferocious expression melted 
to a look of ineffable tender- 
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ness. It was she who intro- 
duced him to me. Without 
her help I doubt if we sheuld 
have become friends, for he 
hated strangers, and invariably 
sprang at them with a roar, 
almost throttling himself at 
the limit of his chain in his 
efforts to get at them. But 
ence he understood that we 
were the sort of peeple he 
ought te know, he became 
quite communicative. In fact, 
he roared lustily whenever he 
saw us, until pacified with 
plum jam. Personally, my 
attentions were confined to 
offering him delicacies with 
distant respect at the end ofa 
walking-stick, I never came 
nearer, because, in spite of his 
affectionate demeanour, his 
long forearms and long claws 
inspired me with distrust, 
and reminded me of the old 
Pathan story of Prince Charm- 
ing and the Faithful Bear, 
who killed his master by 
mistake. 

Of the trio who actually ob- 
tained the ear for us—or stole 
it, to call a spade a spade 
—I need only say that the 
Profiteer —like all success- 
ful bandits—had a gocd deal 
of personal charm. He liked 
good company, liqueurs, and 
fanny stories. His word was 
as good as his bond—in fact it 
had to be, because his trans- 
actions could not be written 
down. A gang of spies were 
at his beck—cringing youths 
who used to slink up to him 
in the restaurants with reports 
of how the sugar swindle was 
going at Sirkedji, or whether 
there were any oil barges in 
the Bosphorus which ceuld be 
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wangled into his depot for 
stolen goods. He was never 
without a wad of bank notes, 
and dispensed largesse liberally 
to his henchmen, of whom 
Francesco was the chief. This 
Francesco was a _ curious 
hybrid creature, with no sav- 
ing grace except the gift of 
tongues. No country owned 
him, and no one could have 
ever loved him. There seemed 
no light of humanity in his 
bleary eyes. Nothing but the 
sight of geld could kindle 
them. During the war he 
had been working for the 
Austrians, and had acquired 
an Austrian soldier’s uniform, 
which helped him in his enter- 
prises. He it was who, in 
consultation with the Profiteer, 
put us in touch with Rudolph. 

Rudolph was quite an im- 
portant personage in the 
under-world, and his services 
would not have been enlisted 
had we not laid stress on the 
value of speed in precuring 
the car. 

“Tf you like te wait, I can 
get you an automobile for a 
ten-pound note as a personal 
friend,” the Profiteer had 
said. 

But we had declined this 
offer with an inward shudder. 
We wanted the machine at 
onee, or not at all. So 
Rudolph was sent for. His 
fees would be heavy, for he 
was the leading consultant 
in the city for affairs of this 
nature, But he would “de- 
liver the goods.” He was a 
German sergeant. 

We awaited his arrival with 
some curiosity, and I was not 
disappointed, for he was an 
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interesting and perhaps an un- 
common type of villain. He 
was a ‘good-looker,” tall, 
blond, gentle- spoken, with a 
dreamy gaze that belied his 
cold and calculating brain. 
The things he had done were 
incredible, and of course 
unprintable. However, his 
morals were none of our 
business. According to his 
philosophy, each man was for 
himself in those days of 
“ Deutschland unter Alles,” and 
Rudolph didn’t wait for the 
devil to help him, but helped 
himself liberally and secretly 
to anything he could lay his 
well-manicured hands on. By 
day he dressed in German 
uniform, and nesed out all 
stealable stores. By night, 
in civilian clothes, he grinned 
like a dog and ran about the 
city, selling himself and his ill- 
gotten knowledge to the high- 
est bidder. . A sinister 
creature. 

The plet was hatched in a 
café at Galata, over a bottle 
ef Kirsch, We talked in 
French. Various possibilities 
were discussed, and various 
impossibilities, sueh as hos- 
pital limousines and motor- 
lorries, but we refused te be 
drawn into details. If a 
decent car was brought to 
our door that night, we would 
pay from £50 to £200 for it, 
in British gold, immediately. 
As an earnest of our inten- 
tions, I preduced a bag of 
sovereigns, and letting a 
jingle of gold slip threugh 
my fingers, I felt that I was 
weaving one of the most re- 
sistless spells in all the world. 
That bag held stuff for crimes 
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and treasons untold. A motor- 
ear was child’s play for its 
latent pewer. I pushed across 
@ sovereign each to Francesco 
and to Rudolph. The Profiteer 
was too big a man totip. In 
fact, we let him pay fer the 
Kirsch. Nothing definite was 
decided when we left to at- 
tend to other matters, but 
our tigers had tasted blood 
—in other words, they had 
seen our sovereigns—and we 
felt sure that they would re- 
turn for more, It was not 
until ten o’clock that night 
that we got back to our 
house. Various callers had 
come, and had been dealt 
with taetfully and firmly by 
M‘Tavish. An Armenian 
priest had left a budget of 
atrocities, terror piled on 
terror. Another Armenian 
had presented us with a 
translation of a Turkish 
article, and the names of 
the journalists who were 
engaged during the war in 
advocating severities against 
our prisoners. A boxer friend 
of mine had called. But one 
visitor, unknown to M‘Tavish, 
and mistrusted by him, had 
wanted to wait our return, 
and was dissuaded with diffi- 
culty, for he was in a high 
state of excitement. A gentle- 
man with watery eyes. Fran- 
cesco, Undoubtedly Francesco, 
He was to come again at ten 
o'clock, and he was already 
late. 

The half-heur struck, and 
there was still no sign of him. 
We sent M‘Tavish to bed. 

Constantineple lay under a 
thunderstorm that night. The 
air was stagnant, The city 
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was still. It was a lull before 
the climax, in the affairs of 
nature as in the affairs of men. 
The fierce factions and the 
plots that had been brewing 
were soon to be aborted or 
succeed. The present state of 
things could not continue. 
Talaat, Enver, and Djemal 
had just escaped, and more 
malefactors would probably 
escape that night, before retri- 
bution overtook them, Yet 
the day of reckoning was close 
—close as the elouds that 
blanketed the eity. And the 
mufiied drums of cloudland 
were symbols of the pulse of 
fear that beat in the streets 
below, where men whispered 
tegether. 

We waited patiently, dis- 
eussing the chances of Fran- 
cesco's return, And if he 
came, would it be only to talk 
and talk? Or would he bring 
the car? 

The front-door bell rang. I 
unbarred the deor. Out of the 
darkness @ voice declared— 

“T have come!” 

“Why don’t you come in?” 

“ Are you alone?” 

‘“‘Of course we are. 
but ourselves.” 

‘‘What’s the matter with 
you, Francesco?” I asked, 
when he had crept into the hall 
like a whipped bitch: ‘‘is there 
anything wrong?” 

He mepped his forehead and 
watched me bar the door again 
before replying. 

‘“‘T was being followed.” 

We took him to the safety 
of the study, gave him two 
fingers of ration rum, and © 
waited for his stery. 

‘“‘Radolph has stolen General 
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Liman von Sanders’ car,” he 
said. 

Wewerenot vastly impressed. 

“Where is it?” asked my 
friend sceptically. 

‘* How much do yeu want for 
it?” I added. 

“Tt’s close by, with the 
engine running, so that Ru- 
dolph won’t get caught. You 
can have it for a thousand 
pounds.” 

“‘HWiddlesticks,” said my 
friend, or words te that effect. 

“It might be worth fifty 
pounds,” I said, “if you bring 
it here for us to see.” 

“We could sell it for a 
theusand on the market any 
day,” said Francesco. 

“Then sell it on the mar- 
ket,” I said: “there is no good 
bringing it here if you want 
that price,” 

“‘ But—we don’t know where 
to put it for the night. You 
see, I was followed. I 
daren’t mn 

A thunder-clap made Fran- 
cesco jump, and we saw that 
his nerve was really shaken, 
After we had given him some 
more rum, he told his story. 

They had heard that after- 
neon, he said, that the German 
Commander-in-Chief’s chauf- 
feur had bolted from the 
Headquarters Park, leaving 
his cars unattended. Of course 
there were other chauffeurs on 
duty, but Rudolph, who knew 
the sergeant in charge, said it 
would be quite feasible to go 
into the park, start up the car, 
and trust to luck, and dark- 
ness and disorder at the camp, 
to get olear away. Each 
vehicle that went out had 
to be registered in a journal 
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by the gate-keeper, whe en- 
tered the time it went out 
and the time it came back, but 
beyond this formality there 
would be few questions asked. 
Francesco was to wait outside, 
to show Rudolph the way to 
our house. 

Matters marched according 
to plan. Francesco waited by 
Taxim Gardens, and presently 
Rudolph appeared with no 
lights burning (for he had net 
had time to adjust the acety- 
lene) at the wheel of a super- 
lative Mercedes. He had had 
no difficulty at all. In faet, 
at the park he had found a 
Greek civilian who was trying 
to bribe one of the attendants 
tolet him steal acar. Rudolph, 
who was in uniform, affected 
to be highly indignant, and 
‘touched ” this Greek for five 
pounds. Then he went straight 
to the General’s cars, and 
choosing the fifty-sixty Mer- 
cedes, with open touring-body, 
he started it up. A mechanic 
asked him where he was going, 
and Rudolph replied by asking 
the mechanic what business it 


was of his? Hecould ask the - 


Untereffizier in charge, if he 
wanted to know. At the 
entrance the Unteroffizier 
(Rudolph’s friend aforesaid) 
remarked that it seemed likely 
to be a dirty night. Nothing 
more. No question as to where 
he was going. To avoid diffi- 
culties, however, and leave the 
ground open for future busi- 
ness Rudolph proposed to 
return next day te ferge an 
entry in the gate-keeper’s 
book, to show that the ear 
had been duly returned. Se 
far so very good, They had 
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the car and Radelph had five 
pounds, 

Bat the unexpected hap- 
pened, as the unexpected will. 
In the Grand Rue de Pera 
they were stepped by a German 
patrol who asked why their 
headlights were not burning, 
Rudolph was starting to ex- 
plain, when—as I gathered the 
stery—Francesco got fright- 
ened and bolted. He didn’t 
admit, ef course, that he had 
acted the craven, but we in- 
ferred as much. The Germans, 
he said, had started asking 
awkward questions—who he 
was—why he was travelling 
in the General’s car—where 
were his papers? But some- 
how or other, with some 
unexplained and unimagined 
lie, Rudolph had got away 
and passed Francesco farther 
down the strest. He was now 
hiding in a by-way. Fran- 
cesco could easily find him, 
but where was the oar to be 
brought? Had we a garage 
for it? 

‘““We are not going to be 
mixed up in all this business,” 
I said; “we want a motor-car, 
and are willing to pay you for 
it. Where it came from is not 
our business: where we put it 
is not yours, All you have 
to do is to deliver it: we'll 
look after the rest.” 

“But I daren’t go out into 
the street. The German police 
are shadowing me,” 

‘You can go by the back 
way, we suggested. 

This seemed an excellent 
idea to Francesco, and we gave 
him some more rum. 

“ We'll bring the car to your 
back door,” he said. 
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“Considering everything,” 
he continued, glancing out of 
the window—“ considering the 
time of night and the weather, 
and—and the poliey of small 
profits and quick returns, I'll 
take three hundred pounds in 
gold, not a penny less.” 

My accomplice leoked at me 
threugh the bottom of his 
glass, and we understood each 
other. 

“Ge and get the car,” he 
said, ‘“‘and then we ean talk 
about the price,” 

“Leave her at our back 
door,” I echoed, “and your 
fortune’s made.” 

Francesco stumbled out into 
the hall while I struck matches 
to light his way. We went 
through the dining-room and 
down the steps into the flooded 
garden. Meanwhile, unseen by 
us threugh the rain and un- 
heard by us owing to the 
sloshing from the eaves, my 
partner was feeding marma- 
lade to the bear to keep him 
quiet. 

Unbarring the heavy beams 
from the garden door, I sent 
Francesco out into the night, 
as Noah sent the dove. Then 
we returned and dried our- 
selves and disoussed the situa- 
tion, What would Francesco 
do, slinking abeut in this wel- 
ter of the elements? Would 
he find the Mercedes? And 
if it was found and brought 
to us, how much would it 
be worth? On a night like 
this would it be possible to 
judge, even roughly, of its 
condition ? 

I went: upstairs to get a 
coat, and looked out of the 
window. The wind had come, 
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the torrent had changed to a 
driving drizzle; clouds were 
breaking, and their wrack 
was flying past the infrequent 
stars. The moonlight broke 
through the sterm at times 
and lit the reof-tops acress 
the Golden Horn. Soon it 
would be fine. 

We took it in turns to stay 
in the gardem against the re- 
turn of the motor wanglers. 

It was half-past one when I 
began my watch. The rain 
had stopped, but my leaky 
boets squelehed in mud and 
puddles, and I confess I was 
rather pessimistic and tired 
of the whole dem’d damp con- 
spiracy. Francesco was not 
of the stuff of which criminals 
are made. Our night was 
wasted. He would not return. 
.. - Then lo! the neise of an 
engine came to my ears—a fat 
contented hum. And round 
the corner of the cobbled street 
& Car Game ereeping. 

I called my partner, and he 
was instantly at my side. We 
opened the other half of the 
gate. 

There stood the Mercedes, 
with Rudolph at the wheel 
and Francesce beside him, 
Once inside the garden and 
the car was ours ! 

‘“Back her in here,” we 
whispered, lighting up the 
posterns with an_ electric 
torch, 

It was a narrow and diffi- 
cult entrance, for, not a chassis 
length inside the garden, there 
was a small pond, which had 
to be circumvented by running 
the car forward again and then 
backing on the opposite lock. 
The car was to be put on one 
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side of the pond; the bear was 
tethered near the other side. 
Daring the manceuvring of 
the Mereedes, the bear merely 
mumbled and seratched his 
head. With the circus he had 
no doubt become accustemed 
to nocturnal traffic. But when 
finally the car was inside the 
garden, he began to get rest- 
less and inquisitive. Perhaps 
eur whispering got en his 
nerves (I don’t know why we 
whispered, but we did), or 
perhaps the contagion of ex- 


citement, which is readily 
communicable from men to 
animals, made him feel it 


was necessary to offer his 
help. He began to squeak 
and yowl and hug himeelf. 
I could just see him, about 
three yards away, like a 
gigantic dormouse, and threw 
him a bisouit to prevent him 
“butting in.” 

But it was teo late. The 
conspirators had already seen 
him, Francesco made for the 
deor, but my partner was 
there before him and barred 
it. Rudolph ran reund to 
the far side of the car and 
fumbled with his holster. 

“‘Don’t be alarmed ; it’s only 
a pet of ours,” I said. 

My friend flashed his torch 
in the direction of the pet, who 
was yammering to himself 
with lowered snout, search- 
ing for my biseuit and sweep- 
ing the mud with his hairy 
forearms. The light made 
him blink and leok up. There 
was something strange about 
his audience, he perceived— 
something critieal and un- 
friendly. After a seoond’s 
silence he reared up to the 
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height of a man, made an 
apoplectic gesture as if try- 
ing to unbutten his collar, 
and then sprang towards the 
car with a roar.... It was 
@ fine circus stunt, straight in 
the limelight of my friend’s 
torch, and no artifice could 
have increased its unrehearsed 
effect. 

‘“We had better get into the 
house,” I said hurriedly. 

*‘He’ll tear the ear to bits,” 
said Rudolph, following me 
very briskly, however, up the 
garden steps. 

As to Francesco, he was 
dumb. Verbally he could held 
his ewn with most men, but 
@ physical threat left him 
paralytic. 

‘Don’t worry about the 
ear,” we said when we were 
in the cosy library again. 
“The bear can be trusted to 
look after our property. But 
seeing you two indistinctly 


in the darkness, he must 
have mistaken yeu for 
thieves,” 


The decanter of rum was 
put into circulation to restere 
the equipoise necessary to 
business. After lighting cigar- 
ettes, and some general con- 
versation, Francesco and Ru- 
dolph began a heated argument 
between themselves. 

“Bat which of you gentle- 


men is selling the car?” 
I asked. 
“T am,” said Francesco. 


“Tt was agreed that I was te 
take the money. Thirty-three 
per cent gees——” 

“T am going to take the 
money,” interrupted Rudolph. 
**T took the ear, and I’m going 
to take the money. You will 
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be paid your commission,” he 
added to Francesco. 

“How de you know we are 
going to buy it?” my partuer 
asked. 

“You said you would,” said 
Francesco, 

“Seo we will, if it is in fit 
conditien,’”’ he replied; ‘but 
we must have a look at her 
before we make yeu an offer.” 

“Tt is the best car in Turkey 
at the present time,” said 
Rudelph. 

“That may be,’ I said, “but 
we are not going to buy a pig 
in a poke. Besides, you must 
agree between yourselves how 
much you want.” 

“A thousand pounds——” 
began Rudelph. 

“Kight hundred from 
friends,” suggested Francesco. 

“And hew much frem 
enemies?” I could not help 
asking. 

But the conspirators were 
obviously in an amenable 
mood, so we furnished them 
with Exsglish cigarettes and 
rum and black beer, and sug- 
gested that they should thrash 
out between them the lowest 
figure they would take, 

Gathering together a few 
papers which were unsuitable 
for inquisitive eyes, we went 
out to the garden again, leav- 
ing Radolph looking less ser- 
aphie than usual, and Fran- 
cesco inhaling a Scissors 
cigarette. 

From the even purring of 
the engine, and what we could 
make out from examining the 
car by the torch, we soon real- 
ised that we had “struek oil.” 
The tyres were nearly new, the 
upholstering and general ap- 
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pearance of the bodywork 
showed that it had been eared 
for. It was a typical G.H.Q. 
brass-hat sort of car, all com- 
fortable and complete. In a 
side-pocket we found a diary 
in German, and ration - book, 
which we confiscated. A 
knife, fork, spoon, and part of 
&@ pork-pie were in another 
wallet, together with numer- 
ous sparking plugs and other 
spares of all kinds, showing 
that the chauffeur had left 
in a hurry, just as Franeesco 
had said. The car was worth 
two thousand pounds Turkish 
meney, we decided. If Gov- 
ernment by any ehance refused 
it, we would take it as a 
speculation ourselves. 

Then we returned to bargain. 
But the conspirators had not 
become chastened by their 
_téte-a-téte. They were still in 
contradictory mood. 

«We'll let you have the oar 
for three hundred gold sove- 
reigns in cash,’ said Fran- 
ceseo generously. 

“No, we won't,” said Ru- 
dolph; “the very lowest is 
four hundred and fifty.” 

“Tf you don’t want to talk 
business,” said my partner, 
“you had better go home.” 


“Will yeu take fifty?” I 


added with a yawn; “because, 
if we can’t agree, I’m going to 
bed.” 

“IT didn’t come here to be 
made a fool of,” said Rudolph, 
rising. 

‘Seventy - five,” we said. 
‘‘You can take it or leave it.” 

But Rudolph was huffed, 
and went out. Francesco held 
up his hands in despair, and 
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followed him. They returned 
to the garden, and stood there 
nervously, striking matches, 
while the bear snored. He had 
grown tired of all the fuss, 
and thought, I dare say, that 
we were a very badly-managed 
circus. 

We lit cigars and waited to 
see what would happen. It 
was new half-past two o’eleck 
of the morning. That the con- 
spirators would care to take 
the car away and lose the bird 
in the hand for two in the bush 
seemed to us very improbable. 
And so it proved. 

Francesco returned to say 
that Rudelph was taking the 
car away. 

“Let him,” wesaid. “‘Good- 
bye. Mind the step—and the 
bear.” 

But still he lingered. 

“If you give us two hundred 
in gold,” he said, “I am con- 
tent to lose my commission, so 
as to satisfy Rudolph.” 

“That is nobly spoken,” I 
said. “I should bring your 
friend back here for a cigar.” 

Presently Rudolph returned. 

“ Look here,” we said; “ we 
don’t want to be all night about 

Well, we were not all night, 
but we were quite long enough 
for me to become bemused with 
sleep. I am not very clear 
hew we clinched the bargain, 
suffice it to say that the op- 
posite parties were getting 
very tired also, and that 
we played on their natural 
disinclination te find a new 
garage and the obvious ad- 
vantages of an immediate 
sale... We came to terms 
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for one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds, excluding what it 
cost us in loss of sleep and 
aleohol and nicotine. 

Now came the task of count- 
ing eut the money, which, for 
ebvious reasons, is quite 4 
ceremony in the underworld. 
Nothing must change from 
hand to hand lest an unseemly 
dispute should arise, in the 
course of payment, as te the 
amount that has already 
passed from one set of greedy 
fingers to the other. 

When the payment is made 
in netes, they are laid upen a 
table face upwards by the 
payee in piles of twenty: then 
the recipient advances towards 
the table and examines each 
note, counts them, and finally 
puts them into his pocket. It 
is worthy of remark that the 
last note in each pile is never 
lifted from the table by the 
recipient until the bargain is 
concluded, because it is always 
within the bounds of possi- 
bility that two notes have 
stuck together, or that the 
payee has been fool enough to 
miscount and put ene note too 
many in the pile, when it 
would not be in the recipient's 
interest to call attention te the 
mistake by looking under the 
twentieth note. 

We made thirteen cylinders 
of ten severeigns each, and half 
a cylinder. Then Rudolph and 
Francesco came up toe the 
library table and examined the 
money, while we watched 
them, 

In the course of this in- 


spection all the lights went 


out. Suaspecting foul play, I 
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elbowed Rudolph away from 
the table, while Robin went 
to the door to prevent any 
attempt to bolt. The money- 
bag fell on the floor in the 
moment’s confusion, 

Then some one struck a 
match and tried the switch. 
But the current had been eut 
off at the main. We were in 
darkness. And not eur house 
alone, but all Pera was 
plunged in gloom. Some more 
members of the Committee 
ef Union and Progress were 
escaping, we heard later, and 
had taken this convenient 
method of advertising their 
departure, while at the same 
time eluding the detectives 
who were waiting for them at 
the docks, 

After finding and lighting 
some candles—hew the owners 
of the house would have 
shuddered had they known 
that four rascals were sitting 
in their library, round rum 
and gold and cheap cigars, 
bargaining by the light of 
tallow dips in bottle-meuths! 
—we checked over the money 
again and paid it te Francesco, 
to whom, as the representative 
of the Profiteer (and having 
no official cognisance of the 
methods by which the car was 
acquired), we decided to en- 
trust the money. 

Franceseo, in his turn, and 
in the same manner, disbursed 
thirty-five sovereigns to Ru- 
dolph, which seemed to me a 
slight reeompense for the work 
he had dene, However, there 
may have been wheels within 
wheels of which we knew no- 
thing. 
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And here I must confess to 
a serious blunder. I omitted 
to count the cash remaining in 
my money-bag that evening, 
with the result that, en the 
following day, when making 
up my accounts, I found I was 
twenty sovereigns short. Iam 
afraid that this was due to my 
earelessness entirely, When 
and where and how the meney 
was lest I do not know, but I 
am afraid it was on the pres- 
ent occasion. However, the 
authorities were kind about 
it, considering they had had 
value fer their money in the 
matter of the Mercedes, and 
the sum of twenty pounds 
“ unaceounted for” was passed 
without demur, 

After paying the conspira- 
tors and giving them a Dutch 
Havanna apiece and « glass of 
black beer, we saw them safely 
off the premises, Then we 
bolted and barred the garden 
gate against any attempt at 
theft of eur newly-purchased 
treasure. For greater security 
we also extracted a small but 
vital part of its mechanism, 
namely, the magnete pencil. 
Finally, we left a very thick 
jam sandwich in the bear’s 
platter, and went to bed. 


We only slept an hour or 
two, for as soon as it was light 
enough to see, we went out to 
inspect our prize. 

She was a bargain, and we 
were overjoyed. 

Even the discovery that I 
had lost twenty pounds, which 
I made later in the morning, 
did not damp my spirits. The 
car was worth a thousand at 
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market rates. And ne one 
was the werse off: in fact, not 
only had the cause of civilisa- 
tien benefited by its acquisi- 
tion, but the conspirators were 
contented, and so were we. 

That foreneon we had occa- 
sion to go to the Banque Otto- 
man, and we travelled thither 
in the Mercedes. Having left 
her at the door for a few 
minutes, we were surprised to 
find on eur return that a posse 
of German soldiers had taken 
possession of her. 

Their sergeant addressed us 
in German. But we could not 
and would not understand. 
My partner toek his seat at 
the wheel while I swung the 
starting-handle. 

Then up spake a corporal, in 
English. 

“ You eannot have this car,” 
he said, more in sorrow than in 
anger, ‘because it belongs to 
General Liman von Sanders.” 

“The General sold it to us 
last night,” I said, 

“Tt is German Government 
property, sir,” said the corporal, 
pointing to the large black 
eagle on the panel, 

“Your Government resigned 
yesterday,” I answered, “‘and 
you can give the General our 
compliments, and say that if he 
cares to call on us at Rue 
Arslan we will be happy to 
give him a personal explana- 
tion, Otherwise, I am very 
much it 

But my companion was tired 
of talk. He cut the cackle and 
slipped in the gear and we shot 
downhill with full throttle, 
leaving the Germans gaping. 
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Although the General did 
not call himself, having other 
more pressing matters to 
attend to, we found that a 
junior German officer had 
visited us five times in the 
course of the evening. But he 
never got further than the 
doorstep, nor any information 
beyond a bland “ Not at home.” 

I tried to picture the scene. 

“What would you have done 
if he had insisted on coming in 
and taking the car?” I asked 
M‘Tavish. 

*“*T should have called the 
police, sir,” he said, stiffening 
at the mere idea of such an 
intrusion. 


My accomplice (but hang 
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reticence! — Sir Robert Paul 
was more than my accom- 
plice: he was the prime mover 
in this story, whose telling 
has fallen to me) was in Con- 
stantinople in December of last 
year, and saw our prize several 
times carrying a party of high 
British officials to their duties. 
On one occasion, seeing her 
outside the British Embassy, 
he spoke to the Greek chanffeur, 
whom he knew of old. 

“Ca ‘gaze’ toujours?” he 
asked. ‘ Gaze” is French fly- 
ing corps slang for ‘“‘ marche.” 

“Mais mieux que jamais!” 
was the reply. “Il n’y a que 
le Rolls Royce du Haut Com- 
missionaire qui marche comme 
elle.” 
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Sir Groree Artuur’s ‘ Life 
of Lord Kitchener’ is, as all 
lives should be, the work of a 
partisan. He has set his old 
chief in the favourable light in 
which he saw him, and it is 
vastly to Lord Kitchener’s 


honour that his biographer. 


has nowhere found it necessary 
to attenuate the truth or to 
obscure the facts. Throughout 
his career Lord Kitchener 
lived (so to say) on parade, 
What he did was always in 
the public eye; what he said 
was always in the public ear. 
He had nothing to conceal, and 
very little to defend. His life 
was all of one piece—devoted 
to the service of his country. 
His character, also, was of a 
piece—simple, instinctive, un- 
conscious. And Sir George 
Arthur, in recording the deeds 
and the werds of his hero, has 
painted a skilful and sympa- 
thetic portrait, at full length, 
of a gallant soldier and a wise 
statesman, to whom the Em- 
pire owes more than to any 
other of his time and gener- 
ation, 

Like many another great 
man, Kitchener gave at the 
outset few proofs of genius. 
At Woolwich he gained but 
little glory, and an appoint- 
ment on the Palestine Survey 
does not seem a good approach 
to the War Office. Never- 
theless it was in Palestine that 
he first learned the lessons 


which stood him in good stead 
all his life. There he began 
his mastery of the East, its 
men, its customs, and its lan- 
guages. Henceforth the East 
was something more to him 
than a vocation; it was a 
home, The ties which bound 
him to Egypt were never 
snapped. Wherever he was, 
it was to Cairo that his eyes 
were turned. He bought an 
island near Assuan and cul- 
tivated it. It was in the 
desert that he thought most 
easily and elearly, and had he 
survived the war, he would 
certainly have returned to the 
country where he had won his 
first victories, and which was 
more closely intimate to his 
understanding than the land 
of his fathers. 

As he loved the East and 
knew it, so he did not long 
lack the appreciation of others 
whe knew and loved it. 
‘Whoever comes up here,” 
wrote Gordon as early as 1884, 
“had better appoint Major 
Kitchener Governor-General,” 
and it was fitting that the 
early years which Kitchener 
spent in Egypt were years of 
apprenticeship for the task 
which he presently achieved, 
of avenging Gordon’s death 
and of pacifying the Soudan. 
In 1892 he was appointed by 
Lord Cromer to be Sirdar, and 
he began slowly and laborious- 
ly to prepare for the campaign 
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which ended in the battle of 
Omdurman. From the very 
first he preved that he was 
much else besides a soldier. 
He possessed many qualities 
which were less showy than 
useful, He hada natural sense 
of finance. The late Lord Salis- 
bury said that he was the 
only soldier in his experience 
who understood and practised 
economy. ‘He did not think 
that extravagance was the 
necessary handmaid of effici- 
ency,’. wrote Lord Cromer, 
who had a perfect trust in 
his wisdom and ability. ‘On 
the contrary, he was a rigid 
economist.” And it was his 
rigid economy which made the 
march to Omdurman possible, 
despite the scruples of a some- 
times parsimonious and em- 
barrassed Government. Hand 
in hand with his rigid econ- 
emy there went a talent of 
organisation which provided fer 
all the risks and chances of a 
campaign, Kitchener thought 
always ahead. He was not 
one who trusted to fortune, 
er who believed that accident 
might atone for the faults of 
imprudence. “Oh, for a little 
luck! but I never get any,” 
he wrote years afterwards 
from South Africa. He was 
backed by something better 
than luck—a clear knowledge 
of the end he wanted to reach, 
and of the best road by which 
he might approach that end. 
When in 1896 the Omdur- 
man campaign was begun, 
Kitchener knew that he might 
depend upon the loyal support 
of the British Agent who was 
his chief. Cremer himself, in 
supporting Kitchener, was con- 
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vinced that little else was re- 
quired of him than sympathy 
and approval, “I abstained,” 
said he, “from mischievous 
activity, and I acted as a 
check upon the interference ef 
others.” Seldom has a hap- 
pier combination been found 
of soldier and civil governer. 
“Klasticity,” writes Sir George 
Arthur, “was ef the essence of 
the scheme, and Cromer 
willingly allowed Kitchener, 
when necessary, to communi- 
eate directly with agents in 
England, with the War Office, 
and even with the Admiralty, 
—reserving to himself the final 
word for every transaction and 
every important move. He left 
to the Commander in the field 
the same free hand which he 
himself obtained from the 
Cabinet. Complete accord be- 
tween two streng men—backed 
as they were at home by a 
strong Prime Minister—was 
the underlying suceess in epera- 
tiens which lasted for over two 
years, and had their full meed 
of difficulties, doubts, and dis- 
appointments.” Nor was Lord 
Kitchener slow te acknowledge 
the “oneness of purpose and 
cheerful determination ” which 
Lord Cromer’s loyalty made 
possible, “For a great enter- 
prise, a master-mind is neces- 
sary,” said he, at the Guildhall 
on November 4, 1898. “Lord 
Cromer was our master, and it 
was due to his able direction 
that the reeonquest of the 
Sudan was accomplished,” 
The practical difficulties 
which Kitchener had to over- 
come were neither few nor 
slight. Railways had to be 
constructed, sinee transpert 
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and supply were the first and 
last necessities of the campaign, 
and the stuff of which railways 
are made was generally lack- 
ing. “It may not be known,” 
wrote an officer on Kitchener's 
staff, “that K. ran the Don- 
gola expedition on the old 
railway material abandoned 
after the Welseley expedition 
of 1884. His early R.H, train- 
ing stood him in goed stead, 
and no one else could have 
made such use of the extra- 
ordinary material lying about. 
Rails were dragged out of 
mud-huts, where they had for 
many years done duty as 
rafters, railway-fastenings used 
as kitchen grates were col- 
lected, and everything of the 
least use was hunted eut and 
worked in.” These difficul- 
ties were great enough, and 
they were not alene. The 
elements fought with a kind of 
savagery against the Sirdar’s 
advance, The north wind, 
which in the living memory 
of man had never failed to 
blow at this season, and upon 
which Kitchener relied to bring 
up his supply-boats from Halfa, 
was suddenly replaced by 
scorching dust-laden blasts 
from the south, Whirlwinds 
of sand and violent tempests 
of rain completed the havoc 
begun by the south wind. 
Then the low-pressure cylinder 
of the Zafir, designed to take 
part in the attack upon Don- 
gola, burst beyend repair. 
But no disaster could check 
the Sirdar’s steady advance, 
and by September 22 Don- 
gola wasin our hands. Thus 
was reached the first stage in 
the recovery of the Soudan, 
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and there for a year the cam- 
paign halted. 

Meanwhile Kitchener’s pur- 
pose te advance as far as 
Omdurman was strengthened 
by the rvmour that a French 
expedition, led by Colonel 
Marchand, was on its way to 
Fashoda, and the Government 
at home cordially approved his 
design. The work of prepara- 
tion went steadily on. Rail- 
roads were made, stores col- 
lected, soldiers trained, and 
at last the victory of Omdur- 
man laid epen the read to 
Khartoum, Thus was the 
Soudan reconquered—thus was 
Gordon’s murder avenged. 
“Ouf! it is all over,” 
wrote Kitchener to a friend, 
“and I feel like a rag—but 
very very thankful there was 
no hitch.” A peerage was the 
just reward of the Sirdar’s 
triumph, and congratulations 
came to him from statesmen 
and soldiers, from French and 
English alike. But, as Sir 
George Arthur says, he took 
greater pleasure in Grenfell’s 
simple despatch than in any 
other compliment that was 
paid him. ‘“ Arrangements for 
the transport of the forces to 
the vicinity of the battlefield,” 
wrote Grenfell, ‘were made by 
the Sirdar and his Staff with 
consummate ability. All diffi- 
culties were foreseen and pro- 
vided for, and from the start 
of the campaign till its close 
at Omdurman operations have 
been conducted with a precision 
and completeness which have 
been beyond all praise, while 
the skill shown in the advance 
was equalled by the ability 
with which the Army was 
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commanded in the field.... 
Never were greater results 
achieved at such a trifling 
cest.” Thus ended in victory, 
complete and incontestable, 
Kitchener’s first great achieve- 
ment, and the firmness and 
tact wherewith he treated 
Colonel Marchand, when he 
met him at Fashoda, showed 
that he possessed the qualities 
of a diplomatist as well as those 
of a general. 

A year after Omdurman 
Great Britain was at war with 
the South African republics, 


and the second act in the 
drama of Kitchener’s life 
began. It was not his to 


enjoy leisure or to rest long 
from his labours. Lightly as 
Great Britain entered upon 
the struggle, Kitchener was 
not deceived by any false hopes. 
He did not harbour the comfort- 
able faith that the campaign 
would be “short, sharp, and 
decisive.’ He never was of 
those who think what they 
like to think. Moreover, his 
intuition of what the future 
held in store revealed him 
again and again a prophet 
of the truth. When an eager 
soldier told him that he feared 
he would reach South Africa 
too late to see any fighting, 
Kitchener warned him that 
the war would be ‘“‘long and 
laborious, and fraught with 
more grief than glory.’ He 
was presently to discover for 
himself the ill-omened ac- 
curacy ef his forecast, 

How Great Britain was 
areused from its state of 
apathetic contentment by the 
events of the Black Week, how 
Lord Roberts was given the 
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supreme command, with Kit- 
chener as his Chief of Staff, 
all the world remembers. The 
twe great soldiers landed at 
the Cape in January 1900, 
and set themselves at once 
te solve the difficulty of fight- 
ing a mobile enemy in a vast 
country, which he knew as he 
knew his pocket, To Kitchener 
was assigned the duty of pur- 
suing Cronje and of overtaking 
his laager. The first attack 
upon Paardeberg Drift did not 
meet with the success which 


Kitchener had hoped, and 
Roberts determined, in his 
anxiety to avoid further 


casualties, not upon a further 
attack, but upon an invest- 
ment. That Kitchener made 
mistakes in his assault may 
be admitted. It is certain, 
eu the other hand, that his 
general plan of the battle was 
correct. The investment, in 
truth, did not result in the 
saving of many lives. The 
troops were compelled to drink 
the water of the Modder, 
fouled by the careasses of 
Cronje’s slaughtered horses 
and cattle, and the result was 
an outbreak of enteric, which 
caused many more casualties 
than did the assault upon 
Paardeberg Drift. Moreover, 
as Kitehener foresaw, writes 
Sir George Arthur, “the in- 
vestment of Cronje, protracted 
over several days, gave the 
burghers of the Free State just 
the breathing time that they 
required, and they were able 
with revived courage to mus- 
ter anew their ferces — now 
strengthened by the late be- 
siegers of Ladysmith — for 
opposing Roberts’s march to 
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Bloemfontein.” And in these 
terms does the biographer sum 
up the ease in his here’s favour: 
‘‘ Kitchener—as was his wont 
—was taking the long view 
beth when he determined te 
attack on the 18th and when 
he sought to renew the attempt 
on the following morning ; and 
if his methods in the battle 
were inevitably incorrect, his 
broad grasp of the situation— 
mere especially in its relation 
te the future—was correct in 
itself and stands vindicated in 
the light of the later stery of 
the campaign.” 

In November 1900 Roberts 
returned home, and the com- 
mand-in-chief was given to 
Kitchener, If one war was 
ever, another and a far more 
difieult was beginning, “It 
is no lenger real war out here,” 
wrote Kitehener, “but police 
operations ef considerable mag- 
nitude te eatch various bands 
of men who resist and de all 
that they can to avoid arrest.” 
And so began the policy of 
“drive and bleckade,” which 
Kitchener pursued with energy 
and courage until the victery 
was won. And while he 
carried on the war with un- 
tiring industry, he was ready, 
whenever a chance offered, to 
discuss terms of peace. He 
conferred with Botha as early 
a8 February 1901, and peace, he 
thought, might have been made, 
had the Government shown a 
little more consideration for 
the susceptibilities of the Boers, 
Botha demanded a cemplete 
amnesty for the rebels of the 
Cape and Natal, The British 
Government declined to grant 
this amnesty. That the Gov- 
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ernment had justice en its 
side is indisputable. Whether 
it was prudent in its rigour is 
another question. ‘The feel- 
ing is that a complete amnesty 
will be a surviving reproach to 
us. The loyalists have surely 
aright to see the very moder- 
ate Cape punishments inflicted 
on rebels.” Thus wrote Mr 
Brodrick. “We are now 
carrying on the war,” said 
Kitchener, on the other hand, 
“to put two or three hundred 
Dutchmen in prison at the 
end of it. It seems to me 
absurd and wrong, and I 
wonder the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not have a fit.” 
The two opinions, each sup- 
ported with a measure of right, 
were irreconcilable, and the war 
went on. 

Kitchener’s conduct of the 
war, his habit of holding in his 
own hands all the threads of the 
campaign, have been unfavour- 
ably and even severely oriti- 
cised. His method, says Sir 
George Arthur, ‘‘was depreci- 
ated in seme quarters as com- 
parable rather to the working 
of a machine than to the action 
of an organism instinct with 
life—as depending too ex- 
clusively on symmetry of plan 
and punctuality of execution, 
and as relying too little on 
spontaneous dash and indi- 
vidual cunning. It was net 
unusual, while applauding his 
achievements as a great or- 
ganiser, to find fault with his 
tendency te control everything 
in person— Qui trop embrasse 
mal étreint.” And Sir George 
Arthur admits that Kitchener 
was not “the ideal Staff 
director.” Yet, if he did not 
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spare others, he did net spare 
himself, and his habit of in- 
tervening in operations was 
rarely protested against in the 
field. ‘‘His treatment ef offi- 
cers,” says Sir George Arthur, 
*‘ was the reverse of that some- 
times ascribed to him... . 
So far from being a hard task- 
master, intolerant of failure, 
his fault, if any, lay in the 
opposite direction. He him- 
self admitted that he was not 
fluent in praise, but he was 
prone to approve.” In brief, 
like other great men, he made 
mistakes. How should he not, 
when he attempted to achieve 
so much? And when a true 
account is cast, the balance is 
immeasurably in his favour. 
The third act in the drama 
of his life opened in 1914, 
when at the outbreak of the 
great war Kitchener went to 
the War Office. We all know 
now what he was asked to 
achieve, and how well he 
achieved it. His first words, 
when he entered his office, 
were, “there is no Army.” 
It was his duty to invent, to 
build, to strengthen a vast 
military fabric. He found 
Great Britain organised fer 
peace and the bitter disputes 
of peace, and he set himself 
to cenvert her into a great 
military power. Everything 
was lacking—even the foun- 
dation upon which to build, 
There was the Expeditionary 
Force, and that was all. Sir 
George Arthur has sketched 
the lack of thought and pre- 
paration accurately enough. 
“There had been no_ seri- 
consideration of the 
multiplication of 
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theatres of war, of the de- 
fence of the Empire as a 
whole”—thus he writes—‘“ or 
of the systematic enlargement 
of its military resources. More- 
over, the Government, in placid 
nescience of the real nature of 
an emergency of which the 
vague shadow had long been 
projected, had formed no plans 
for its own war organisation. 
No attempt had been made to 
define or delimit the respective 
functions of the statesman, the 
soldier, and the sailor in the 
higher contrel and conduct of 
naval and military operations. 
With the outbreak of war the 
term ‘general staff’ became 
little more thanaterm. There 
was no seeurity for quick 
military decisions; there was 
every inducement to leisurely 
political debate; the fact 
seemed to have been blinked 
that naval and military counsel, 
to be of value in war time, 
should be prepared by a scien- 
tifically contrived organisation, 
and presented by a single re- 
sponsible authority ready to 
earry out the advice offered.” 
In brief, the ignorance and 
neglect of our politicians, who 
profess now to have foreseen 
the war, and who made no 
attempt to prepare fer it, are 
the best measure of the gigan- 
tic task which now eenfronted 
Kitehener. 

And Kitchener, with his 
swift habit of intuition, saw 
more clearly than any one the 
magnitude of the burden laid 
upon him. He looked, as 
always, ahead. He was not 
of the foolish optimists who 
believed in a short war. He 
knew that the struggle would be 
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bitter and prolonged — from 
three to five years was his 
forecast; and he realised that 
the issue would depend upon 
the last million troops we 
could put into the field. He 
began at once to create the 
armies which sheuld earry out 
the design of victory. He dis- 
missed, without discussion, the 
aecepted plan of the Govern- 
ment that we should send six 
divisions overseas te the help 
of France, that the Territorial 
Force should be kept at home 
to defend the country, and 
that the Special Reserve should 
feed the Expeditionary Force. 
As Sir George Arthur says, 
“he immediately laid his plans 
for an army of seventy divi- 
sions, coolly calculating that its 


maximum strength would be — 


reached during the third year 
of the war, just when the 
enemy would be undergoing 
@ sensible diminution of his 
resources in man-pewer.” His 
demand fer men was immedi- 
ately responded to. Fortun- 
ately for us, Kitchener had won 
the complete confidence of the 
country. Even the Labour 
members were kind eneugh to 
pronounce him “straight,” 
and te withhold from him the 
oppesition which they com- 
monly have ready for those 
who defend the eause of 
Empire. His call to arms was 
heard and echeed from one end 
of the country to the other. 
The men flocked to the colours 
because they knew that the 
best use would be made of 
them, that Kitehener would do 
nothing to outrage or impair 
their patriotism. ‘The marvel 
of the thing,” says Sir George 
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Arthur, “grows as it recedes 
into the past. We were even 
now at war, yet we had ‘ne 
Army’! The Army had still 
to be oreated—the men en- 
rolled, housed, fed, elothed, 
trained, armed, and equipped ; 
the guns and rifles, with 
their ammunition, manu- 
factured; the whole organ- 
isation and machinery of 
a mighty military force ex- 
temporised,” Such was the 
problem which Kitchener 
solved, And let it be remem- 
bered that he was not content 
with any makeshift. His ex- 
temporised army aimed at the 
very highest in training and 
equipment, and the event 
showed that it did not miss 
its aim. 

Nor was the raising and 
equipping of the new armies 
the only difficulty which Kit- 
chener had to faee. The 
Expeditionary Force, under the 
command of Sir John French, 
was retiring before the on- 
slaught of the Germans. 
Kitchener’s instructions were 
never doubtful, He saw that 
the essential strategy was for 
the British Foree to keep in 
touch with the French armies, 
that everything must be aban- 
doned, even the Channel ports, 
which endangered this main 
design. If only the Germans 
had succeeded in driving a 
wedge between the British 
and the French they could 
have dealt with us separately, 
and most disastrously affected 
the spirit both of Franee and 
England. Whatever  hap- 
pened, Kitchener was resolute 
that the French and British 
should not be separated in the 
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field, and the result proved 
the wisdom of his decision. 
As Sir George Arthur says, 
“had we fallen back on the 
coast instead of upon Paris, 
there would have been no 
battle of the Marne,” 

Thus a very great service 
was done to the Empire by 
Kitchener, when, at the end of 
August 1914, he opposed Sir 
John French’s expressed in- 
tention to retire beyond Paris. 
The news first came to him 
from General Robb, the In- 
spector- General of Communi- 
cations, and he instantly de- 
manded of Sir John the 
meaning of the message. 
Little eomfort did he get. 
“TI have let General Joffre 
know plainly,” telegraphed Sir 
John, “that in the present 
position of my troops I shall 
be absolutely unable to remain 
in the front line, as he has now 
begun his retirement. I have 
decided to begin my retirement 
to-morrow, in the morning, be- 
hind the Seine, .. . My base is 
new in the neighbourhood of 
La Rochelle, and I am forming 
an advance base at Le Mans.” 
Thus the Commander-in-Chief 
telegraphed, and on the same 
day despatched a desperate 
letter of confirmation, “I feel 
most strongly,” he wrote, ‘the 
absolute necessity for retaining 
in my hands complete inde- 
pendence of action and power 
to retire on my base when cir- 
cumstances render it necessary. 
I have been pressed very hard 
to remain, even in my shattered 
condition, in the fighting line; 
but I have absolutely refused 
to do se, and [ hope you will 
approve of the gourse I have 
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taken.” And by an ill-omened 
coincidence, on the very day on 
which this letter was written, 
London was startled by the 
miserable despatch, placarded 
in the streets, that as a fight- 
ing force the British Army 
had ceased to exist. 
Kitchener’s resolve was at 
once taken. He was deter- 
mined at all hazards that the 
British force should not de- 
sert the French. So long as 
the two armies fell back in 
unison, so long as the Ger- 
mans failed to separate them, 
no irreparable harm could be 
done. Such was his well- 
founded opinion, and his first 
steps were te ask the Prime 
Minister to summon _ the 
Cabinet, and to telegraph to 
the Commander-in-Chief for 
an explanation. “I am sur- 
prised at your decision,” he 
wrote, ‘‘to retire behind the 
Seine. Please let me knew, if 
you can, all your reasons for 
this move. What will be the 
effect of this course upon your 
relations with the French 
Army, and on -the general 
military situation? Will your 
retirement leave a gap in 
the French line, or cause 
them discouragement, of 
which the Germans might 
take advantage to carry 
out their first programme of 
first crushing the French and 
then being free to attack 
Russia?” Sir John French’s 
answer merely repeated what 
he had already said. ‘An 
effective offensive movement,” 
he wrote, ‘‘new appears to be 
open to the French, which will 
probably close the gap by 
uniting their inner flanks, But 
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as they will not take such an 
epportunity, I de not see why 
I should be called upon to run 
the risk of absolute disaster 
in erder a second time to save 
them.” 

Te argue further by telegram 
seemed futile, and Kitchener 
resolved to cross the Channel 
at once, that he might press 
upen the Commander-in-Chief 
the considered opinion of the 
Cabinet. At half-past one on 
the morning of September 
Ist he walked into the 
bed-reem of Sir Edward Grey 
to tell him that, after con- 
sulting the Prime Minister, he 
had ordered a destroyer to be 
ready in three hours to take 
him to Le Havre. The two 
soldiers met at the British Em- 
bassy in Paris, the place chosen 
by Sir John French, and there 
Kitchener explained what was 
the policy ef the British Gov- 
ernment, without of course 
any wish to interfere in the 
military execution of that 
policy. The result of the con- 
versation was thus summed 
up by Kitchener: ‘French’s 
troops are now engaged in the 
fighting line, where he will re- 
main cenforming to the move- 
ments of the French Army, 
though at the same time act- 
ing with cautien to avoid 
being in any way unsupported 
on his flanks.” Thus was 
averted a serious calamity, 
and Kitchener might well look 
back with satisfaction upen 
the tact and promptitude with 
which he had kept the British 
Army in the field. Four days 
later began the battle ef the 
Marne. 

No less a service did Kit- 
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ehener render to the Empire 
when he opposed Mr George’s 
harebrained scheme to cencen- 
trate our forces in the Hast, 
Mr George, no expert in mili- 
tary matters, had convinced 
himself, early in 1915, that 
victory in the West was im- 
possible, and he thought that 
the country would be furious 
if the magnificent army, then 
in the making, were thrown 
away upon “futile enterprises 
sueh as we have witnessed 
during the last few weeks,” 
His proposal seems ridiculous 
enough now. It was nothing 
less than “to establish a con- 
siderable reserve in England 
from which France could be 
helped if hard pressed—a 
certain number of men being 
stationed at Boulogne in case 
ef emergency—and to transfer 
the whole of the British Army 
in Franee—bag and baggage, 
lock, stoek, and barrel—and to 
dedicate the new forces to the 
Balkans. He sought thus to 
reinforce Serbia, attract Italy 
and Greece to our side, over- 
awe Bulgaria, and possibly to 
persuade Rumania to join us.” 
Kitchener would have none of 
it. He declined peremptorily 
to leave the French in the 
lurch or to remove any troops 
from Egypt. And se Mr 
George's famous “stunt ” eame 
to nothing. The British Army 
remained where it was to de 
the work fer which it was 
trained, and Germany was not 
permitted to overrun France 
while the British forces were 
busy with a wild adventure in 
the Balkans. 

When the new armies were 
in the making, there remained 
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the difficulty of equipping 
them. The British democracy, 
lulled to a false security by its 
leaders, had refused to provide 
the material of war. ‘The 
starved ordnance firms,” as Sir 
George Arthur says, “whose 
eyes waited almost entirely on 
the Lords of the Admiralty for 
erders, were, with little plant 
and less material, impotent to 
meet sudden and staggering 
demands.’’ Not only was there 
a dangerous lack of munitions ; 
there existed no machinery to 
produce them. ‘Did they re- 
member,” asked Kitchener, 
“when they went headlong 
into a war like this, that they 
were without an army, and 
without any preparation to 
equip one?” However, what 
could be done was done. A 
Cabinet Committee on Muni- 
tions was appointed, and the 
Secretary for War presided 
ever its first meeting. Men 
ef science were bidden to aid 
the War Office with their 
knowledge and research, The 
omnipotent trade unions had 
to be conociliated, and that 
was not easy. ‘“ While the 
workmen’ generally,” said 
Kitchener on March 15, 
1915, in the House of Lords, 
“have worked loyally and 
well, there have, I regret to 
say, been instances where 
absence, irregular time-keep- 
ing, and slack work have led 
to a marked diminution in 
the output of our factories,” 
Yet upon the supply of war 
material the safety of the 
Empire depended, and Kit- 
chener has been blamed be- 
cause he could not achieve 
the impossible, because in some 
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places labour most danger- 
eusly put into practice the 
principles which flattering 
demagegues had instilled in 
it. And when, during the 
autumn of 1915, the produc- 
tion of ammunitien marvel- 
lously increased, the inerease 
was put down by the partisans 
of our politicians to the expert 
energy of the newly-established 
Ministry of Munitions. Thus 
an obvious injustice was done 
to Kitchener and the War 
Office. As Sir George Arthur 
points out, “the rights of the 
matter can best. be understood 
by addueing a conerete fact, 
The Ministry of Munitions was 
set up during the first week of 
June 1915. It was not until 
October 1915 that a single 
component of ammunition 
worth speaking of was de- 
livered from the Ministry of 
Munitions’ factories or orders, 
and not until April 1916 that 
the first complete round, made 
and filled under the orders and 
arrangements of the Ministry, 
was delivered to the Army 
autherities. In other words, 
the Army, for a peried of 
more than eighteen months, 
was furnished with continually 
increasing supplies under the 
arrangements made by the 
War Office.” Kitchener was 
not a man of words, and 
with equanimity and with- 
out protest he saw his 
fame besmirched and _ his 
credit filched from him by 
the politicians. 

The worst of it was that the 
discussion concerning thesupply 
of munitions was exacerbated 
by partisan rancour and politi- 
oaljealousy, There is no doubt 
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that the Ministry, when once 
it was established, admirably 
justified itself. There is as 
little doubt that the War Office 
had given the Ministry the ex- 
perience by which it profited 
and the machinery which it 
turned to magnificent account, 
But, says Sir George Arthur, 
“embedded in the stery of the 
supply of munitions is the un- 
happy oceasion when, frem the 
battle of Festubert, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief sent an extra 
aide-de-camp and a secretary 
to Londen, with the double 
design of effecting a minor 
coup-d’état and inflaming pub- 
lic opinion against the War 
Secretary, the man to whom 
he wrote, ‘Thank God you 
are there, and I mean it.’” 
This episode asks no com- 
ment. 

When Kitchener went to the 
War Office in 1914 he said he 
would not be content until he 
had put 70 divisions in the 
field. By January 1916 he 
could say with truth that 67 
divisions were ready and the 
other 3 in the making. He had 
foreseen what was needed, and 
had given it to the country. 
Then, with a dramatic unex- 
pectedness, death overtook 
him, On June 5, 1916, he went 
on board the Hampshire at 
Seapa on his way to Russia. 
In Sir George Arthur’s words, 
“by an unhappy error of judg- 
ment, an unswept channel was 
chosen for the passage of the 
cruiser, and Kitchener — the 
secret of whose journey had 
been betrayed — was to fall 
into the machinations of Eng- 
land’s enemies, and to die 
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swiftly at their hands. The 
faithful steward must suddenly 
give an account of his steward- 
ship.” 

From Sir George Arthur’s 
narrative you may gain not 
merely a knowledge of what 
Kitchener did for the Empire, 
but an insight into his charac- 
ter, He had in him all the 
elements of grandeur. His 
aspect, his voice, his gesture, 
all betokened a great man, 
He filled more space in a room 
than other men, as he filled 
more space in the world. Lord 
Salisbury, in an excellent pre- 
face, describes him as a solitary 
figure—“ solitary in the sense 
that he stoed mentally and 
morally aloof from other men.” 
And this aloofness was intensi- 
fied—again to cite Lord Salis- 
bury’s words— because ‘‘he 
was a@ man whose resolution 
was as inevitable as fate, who 
would move to his determined 
end without compunction and 
even without mercy.” As he 
was resolute, so also he was 
simple in character. He knew 
neither trickery nor cunning. 
Indeed, he was ill equipped for 
the strife of politios, into which 
he was led perforce, for he knew 
nothing ef intrigue, and he 
was always unwilling to talk. 
He had a rooted aversion from 
disputes of all kinds. ‘‘We 


“are here to fight the Germans,” 


he would say, and the time 
and energy spent in disous- 
sion were always, in his 
judgment, wasted. He re- 
sembled ether men of action 
in the instinctiveness ef his 
conclusions. ‘The important 
thing in his eyes,” says Lord 
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Salisbury, “was that a de- 
cision should be right, not 
that it could be defended. It 


did not make it less right 


because he had never learnt 
the art of eontroversy.” His 
devotion to his Sovereign and 
his country was absolute, He 
had a soldier’s sense of duty, 
and harboured no other theught 


. than to serve the King and 


the people, who had put their 
trust in him ungrudgingly. 
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Thus it was always his work 
which absorbed him. He had 
no heme, as he said himself, 
and he knew few of the 
pleasures which sweeten life 
for the most of men. He 
worked without respite until 
the end, and no better epitaph 
can be found fer him than 
that quoted by Sir George 
Arthur: “In life he knew no 
rest, in death he found no 
grave,” 
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VIGNETTES. 


BY ELLA MACMAHON, 


Vv. MUSHA ANDY. 


He goes by this name in 
consequence of a habit of 
prefacing most ef his remarks 
with “‘musha,” an ejaculation 
of obseure origin, and one 
somewhat out of date, at least 
with the younger generation. 
But Andy is not young—far 
from it. It is diffieult to guess 
his age, for as long as I ean 
remember he has leoked ex- 
actly the same, and that is 
anything from sixty to eighty. 
He is a small old man, bent 
nearly double, with shoulders 
so round as to be almost 
globular. He has long arms 
and short legs and immensely 
strong muscles. He grows a 
fringe of beard encircling his 
cheeks and chin, and shaves 
his upper lip. His gums are 
toothless, save for three horny 
front teeth in the upper jaw 
and a few scattered stumps in 
the lewer. It is said that one 
of the longest and most preng- 
like ef the upper row was once 
a horse’s tooth, which Andy 
stuck inte the gap left by his 
own, but for the truth of this 
I cannot vouch. Yet it may 
be owing to it that he is 
inclined te dribble when he 
speaks, One corner of his 
mouth has a permanent droep, 
caused by the pressure of the 
pipe (a very dirty clay) which 
is constantly stuck there, alight 
or not, His clothing consists 
of a pair of corduroy trousers, 


tied below the knee with a 
wisp of straw or rope, & 
waistcoat with sleeves, huge 
coarse boots, showing a glimpse 
ef bare leg above them, and 
laced with string. His coat 
he usually carries ever his 
shoulder. He may possibly 
wear a shirt, but he has cer- 
tainly never worn a collar. 
He can neither read nor write, 
his travels have been eircum- 
scribed within five miles, he 
has never been in a train. 

In the days of his youth he 
was one of the best ploughmen 
in the country, but he does not 
follow the plough now, though 
he oan still dig as well and as 
vigorously as ever, and he is a 
notable hand with pigs. Pigs, 
potatoes, and the plough make 
up the sum of Andy’s interest 
in things terrestrial,—with one 
addition, fishing. His partici- 
pation in that sport is peculiar, 
fer to my knowledge he has 
never possessed a rod or thrown 
a fiy, nevertheless on occasion 
he has proved himself an effi- 
cient if amateurish gillie; and 
incredible as it may sound, he 
has been known to gaff a 
salmen with a pitchferk. 

The fisherman’s art is fre- 
quently accused of engendering 
unsecial qualities; be this as it 
may, no one ceuld describe 
Andy as sociable, He lives 
absolutely alone in a tumble- 
down cabin from which, by 
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some unexplainable right of 
inheritance, none can evict him, 
and views with naked contempt 
the new “labourers’ cottages” 
which an enlightened legisla- 
ture has erected around him. 

‘*Musha,” he says ef them 
disdainfully, “yed get yer 
death in them with the windas 
that do be in them.” 

The esthetic aspect of these 
dwellings leaves him quite cold. 
He does not like roses (rambler 
or otherwise); he likes manure. 

“They are so good for the 
women and children,” I remark, 
in mild extenuation of their 
existence. 

“ Ay, musha, ’tis all they are 
geod for.” 

Andy is not married. The 
tale runs that far back in his 
youth he “asked” a girl, but 
that the finaneial negotiations 
incident te marriage having 
broken down, he walked out of 
the house with the parting 
remark to the maiden’s father, 
‘*Musha faith! ye may keep 
her,” and from that hour lived 
celibate, 

His opinion of women and 
children has remained per- 
manently coloured by this 
episode. On being reminded 
that without wemen and chil- 
dren the world would speedily 
come to an end, he makes it 
clear that his estimation of the 
world is such that its extinctien 
would be no calamity; yet I 
think he would be serry to 
part with his pigs. 

Of the great events which 
shake the world from time to 
time, it weuld be difficult to 
say how much he knows or 
understands. In an age when 
events are se largely manu- 
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factured by the newspapers, 
it is impossible to assess the 
knowledge ef one te whom 
newspapers are a dead letter. 
Even with regard to the loeal 
topics wherewith the air is 
filled, he remains aleof and 
seemingly indifferent. 

Spoken to about Sinn Fein, 
he gazed at me and observed 
slowly— 

“TI once seen Par-nell. He 
was a geod man. Musha they 
tell me he’s dead. Would that 
be true now?” 

When I reply in the affirma- 
tive, he shakes his head. 

“It’s the goed people are 
taken; th’ethers are not 
wanted above er belew, and so 
they’re left here to tormint us.” 

In spite of his disabilities, 
however, I suspeet he knows 
more about current events and 
medern conditions than he 
ehooses to admit. It is his 
humour to pose as one black- 
ly ignorant; nevertheless, the 
other day he said to me— 

“There's nothin’ cheap but 
chat,” a summary of econemic 
conditions at present as pithy 
as it was perspicacious, 

“Ay, musha, yell always 
get a bargain of that so long 
a8 there’s women in the werrld.” 
Meeting my eye at this point, 
a twinkle glimmers in his own, 
and he hastens te add— 

“Sure they’re always gener- 
ous, the cratures!”’ 

Not long ago an aeroplane 
flew over, the first ever seen in 
eur part ef the ceuntry. Ex- 
citement ran high; every ene 
stoed gazing up to heaven at 
this strange and remarkable 
sight. For perhaps five minutes 
Andy left off digging, and with 
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strained uplifted head watched 
the winged vehicle of the air 
swimming through the ether 
across the blue sky. Then he 
stuck his spade in the earth 
and moistened the palms of 
his hands. 

‘* Would there be any one up 
in that?” His face is inserut- 
ably composed. 

“Two men,” I reply. 

He moistens a little more, 

‘“‘Augh-a-musha, they’ve 
little to do with their lives, so 
they have, that’d trust them- 
selves to that.” 

Sometimes I go a-fishing. My 
luck is seldom brilliant—a cir- 
cumstanee which Andy ascribes 
with ungallant and out-of-date 
conviction to the accident of 
my sex—but on this one occa- 
sion the unbelievable nearly 
happened. After more than 
an hour ef industrious but 
futile endeavour, I suddenly 
felt a tug which sent my heart 
inte my mouth, Agonised 
seconds of suspense resolved 
themselves inte the certainty 
of a salmon on the line! To 
throw a fly for treut and eatch 
a salmon! Flaming visions of 
an epic return to home, bear- 
ing with me this lordly trophy 
to lay at the feet of relations 
strieken for onee into awed 
admiration, dazzle and intoxi- 
cate me, With panting breast 
and quivering nerves I enter 
upon the struggle to land my 
prey. But the battle is indeed 
to the strong. Bereft of gaff 
or help, what chance have I? 
From first te last I am out- 
classed. Suddenly in the midst 
of chagrin and approaching 
defeat I catch sight of Andy 
digging in an adjacent field. 
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He is within call. I call; he 
heeds not. I ory, I yell, 
I seream. No response. At 
length, after interminable ages, 
during which the monster (a 
17-pounder at least, my im- 
agination feels sure) at the 
other end is dragging my arms 
out of their sockets, he raises 
himself, and turning round 
seans the far horizon with in- 
quiring mien. I shout again, 
but with no result. I cannot 
beckon, for my hands are glued 
to the red in desperate grip. 
But I yell till my voice breaks 
and dies in a strangled cry. 
He has returned to his work, 
and continues te dig unmoved, 
And with my last breath away 
my captive gees free and 
victorious, while in the jerk ef 
release I nearly fall backwards 
eon the bank. Crushed and 
collapsed, all I can do is to 
recover sufficient strength to 
pack up and go hence—empty. 
The flaming vision of triumph 
is replaced by flaming anger 
with Andy. I wish I could 
kill that old man. I sheuld 
like to see him dig his own 
grave. Worn with emotion 
and bursting with spleen, I 
approach him with what I 
trust is the vengeful dignity 
ef an accusing angel. 

He is still digging. 

Infuriation makes me long 
te lay my rod across those 
bowed shoulders. 

“ Well!” I exclaim when I 
am standing over him, ‘‘ that 
was a pretty trick to play me! 
Do you hear?” 

The spade arrested by the 
movement of his hands remains 
uplifted. He turns himself up- 
wards painfully, 
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‘*Hh-h?” “Yes,” I retort. “But what 
I really do want to kill could I do? I had no gaff, 

him, and it’s no joke to land a 
“T had a salmon”—fury twenty-pound fish... I 


lends concentration to my ac- 
cents —‘‘on the line just 
now.” 

The grasp of his hands on 
the handle of the spade re- 
. laxes and his face quickens. 

“A salmon! Glory be to 
Ged!” 

“Yes, and I’ve lost him,” 
—once more my voice breaks 
between anger and disap- 
pointment,—‘“ thanks to you.” 

The spade slides slowly out 
of his hands to fall unheeded 
at his feet, 

‘* Musha, don’t tell me that.” 

“TI do,” I ory shrilly, 

He stands transfixed, his face 
‘quivering. I have never seen 
him so moved. 

“Oh, be the Holy Father, 
that’s a terrible awful thing— 
to lose a salmon!” He seems 
dazed. 


roared and shouted to you, 
and yeu wouldn’t take the 
trouble to cross the field to 
help me, Did you think I 
was shouting like that for 
fun?” i 

He gazes at me with grief- 
stricken eyes, and lips that 
tremble so much that the old 
pipe becomes dislodged from 
its corner and drops out of 
his mouth to the ground, 
where, like the spade, it lies 
unregarded, His voice, when 
he can bring himself te utter a 
word again, is agitated almost 
beyond recognition. 

‘Oh, be the Holy Father, 
an’ if I’d known it was a 
salmon ye had! But be the 
way ye were sereechin’ and 
eryin’, musha, bedad I was 
full sure “twas only a child 
had fell into the river .. .” 
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A SECRET SURVEY. 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL BOYLE SOMERVILLE, C.M.G, 


DURING the year 1902 a good 
deal of diplematic anxiety had 
been felt, not only on account 
of the slow but sure movement 
of the Russia of those days 
towards India —an anxiety 
that had been ours for a long 
time previously—but because 
the movement had begun to 
take another direction, and 
one even more serious to us. 
The giant hands and yearning 
fingers which had been suc- 


cessfully groping south-east- - 


ward through the hidden and 
easy reads of Caucasia and 
Turkestan, had now begun 
upon Persia. 

Reports reached us of mys- 
terious inspections by ‘for- 
eigners” of the Persian coast- 
line, evidently seeking for some 
hitherto disregarded notch in 
it, which might shew possi- 
bilities of being converted into 
® commercial or a naval port, 
or (better still) inte both. 

In the early days of 1903 it 
became necessary te take steps 
of some sort. 

Ever since the seventeenth 
century, when John Company 
began to oust Portuguese 
trade from India, it has been 
realised that we must held in 
eur hands that side-door to 
the Hast—that ‘Tradesmen’s 
entrance ”’—the Persian Gulf, 
With this end in view, several 
naval battles have been fought 
in the Galf, from 1620 onwards; 


all of them forgotten, as “side- 
shows” easily may be, though 
all ef them were quite suc- 
cessful, The prestige they 
produced is still maintained 
visibly and effectively in the 
sway exercised by the British 
Pelitical Residents established 
at various points on both 
shores of the Gulf. They, in 
their turn, are supported by 
naval vessels, whose com- 
manders keep the peace of the 
narrew seas, preventing piracy, 
gun-running, and slavery ; and 
are, besides, the upholders of 
the truee that has been en- 
ferced by us on the wild 
Arab coastal chiefs, in order to 
keep them from one another’s 
threats. With all of this neces- 
sary, ancient, and undisputed 
supremacy at stake, prempt 
counteraction against inter- 
ference by any other nation 
was necessary. The first step 
to be taken by the Foreign 
Office was to inquire at the 
Admiralty whether there was, 
in fact, any notch or inlet on the 
Persian coast which ceuld, with 
reasonable chance of success, 
be converted into a Russian 
naval base. This question 
having reached their Lord- 
ships, was docketed “Urgent,” 
and sent on to the Hydro- 
graphic Department. 

This Department, in its wide- 
flung survey of the world, em- 
braces not only all nautical 
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science and sea-knowledge, but, 
in those days, still retained in 
its dark cupbeards the germs 
from whieh sprang the present 
Naval Intelligence Division. It 
was the “Inquire within” 
on all maritime and naval 
subjects, and it is still the 
boast of the Department that 
no inquirer is ever sent empty 
away. Admiral Sir William 
Wharton was Hydrographer 
to the Admiralty at the time, 
having already held that re- 
sponsible post for eighteen 
years, and on receipt ef the 
pink-tabbed query, he sent at 
once for the published eharts 
of the Persian Gulf, They 
were not modern charts, but 
though the scale on which 
they had been plotted was a 
small one, the indentations 
and other details of the coast- 
line had every appearance of 
having been projected from 
the results of large - sealed 
scientific surveys. Hydro- 
graphic surveyers, god-like 
as they may appear to be in 
their attribute of omniscience 
(as mentioned abeve), are, how- 
ever, human to this extent— 
namely, that some are good 
and some areevil. The latter 
denomination, the Untrust- 
worthy, are now all well 
known. When one or two 
wrecks have been the result 
of navigating by his chart, 
the character of any surveyor 
a8 a bungler, er, worse still, 
a3 an emitter of rocks and 
dangers, is soon and pain- 
fully established. Sir William 
looked at the title-heading of 
the chart (in which the names 
of its authors are set ferth), 
and saw that while the chart 
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had been “compiled” in 1860 
by two reliable men, the actual 
small and detached surveys 
from whieh it had been pieced 
together had been made dur- 
ing the eighteen-twenties by 
two named officers of John 
Company’s sea-service, of 
whose character and ability 
nething was known, either 
one way or the other. New, 
the original field-work ef all 
hydrographical surveyors, from 
whieh their published charts 
are drawn, is kept, carefully 
labelled, and stered in dim 
cellars of the Admiralty, 
awaiting a day of judgment, 
such as now seemed te have 
dawned for “Captains Gay 
and Brueks of H.E.I.C. Marine, 
1821-29.” Sir William sent for 
these originals. 

There is, in the Hydro- 
graphic Department, a col- 
lection of naval grandfathers 
who undertake the duties of 
‘‘ Messenger,’ attended by 
young boys, presumably their 
grandsons, ‘chips,’ whose 
most ostensible duty in life 
is to make tea for the ‘“‘old 
blecks.”’ 

The order for search for 
the documents having been 
received by them through Mr 
China, the Head Messenger 
(for such was his remarkable 
name), great was the company 
of the paper-chasers. They 
rushed forth, beth grey-haired 
eld and squeaking youth, down 
to the Persian Gulf store, 
leaving the nice drep o’ tea 
wetting in its pot, and the 
perpetual kettle of the Mes- 
sengers’ Lebby to peur forth 
its steam upon the deserted 
air. One heur, two hours 
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went by; the tea cooled and 
blackened, the kettle- bottom 
burnt through, and still the 
agitated search amongst the 
dust of archewo-hydrographical 
ages remained unrewarded by 
any diseovery of the relies of 
the required date. At last 
it was found out from the 
registers that, when John 
Company “turned over” its 
naval records to the Admir- 
alty, all that had reached the 
Hydrographie Department, so 
far as the Persian Gulf was 
concerned, were the engraved 
copperplates, embodying the 
compilation of 1860 before de- 
seribed, from which the charts 
themselves were struck. The 
Hydrographer was not to be 
satisfied by this discovery, as 
might have been a lesser man, 
He cabled to Bombay to in- 
quire where the “ originals” 
were, and to request that 
they might be sent home at 
once for his inspection: The 
reply came baek that they no 
lenger existed. There had 
been a great fire in Bombay 
dockyard at about the time 
of the turn-over, and the 
whole of the decuments, with 
many others, had then been de- 
streyed! ‘Very well, then,” 
said Sir William Wharton, 
“an officer must be sent out 
forthwith to examine the coast 
of Persia by ‘running survey,’ 
and to report whether the 
Russians will be able to find 
there a harbour capable of 
being fortified for use as a 
commercial and naval base; 
for the available evidence as 
to the existence, er otherwise, 
of such a harbour is net con- 
clusive.” The First Lord was 
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notified accordingly, and I was 
appointed to start for the 
Persian Gulf by the next 
steamer to make the required 
survey. 

The cloak ef secrecy was 
cast over me, Instruments 
and books for my use were 
gathered together, stealthily, 
in the Seeretary’s room, un- 
named, unaddressed, which I 
was te take away furtively 
and pack in my private port- 
manteau. I was ordered to 
drop my rank, and te take my 
ticket as a plain if mysterious 
Mister; and, under a general 
smoke-soreen of lies and dis- 
simulation, I set out from 
Charing Cross at 9 A.M. on 
April 2, 1903, overland te 
Marseilles, sailing on the fol- 
lowing day for the Shiny East 
in the (quite appropriately 
named) P. and O. s,s. Persia, 
The great steamer was nearly 
empty of passengers, and the 
few she carried were almost 
all ef them military officers. 
Unfertunately, one of them 
happened te be an acquaint- 
ance, and this fact at once tore 
a largish hole in my eloak of 
invisibility. Those were times 
when it was still etiquette to 
ask questions of naval officers 
as te where they were going, 
and what job lay before them. 
Polite interest, such as this, 
was all the more tryin 
through being quite casua 
and unnecessary, but it was 
given to me (by the Father of 
Lies, I suppose) to reply, en 
the first occasion of such in- 
quiry, that I was going out to 
the Hast Indies Station, “for 
disposal.”’ This answered per- 
fectly. All the soldiers left 
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the ship at Aden, and none of 
them diseovered that Com- 
manders are not usually sent 
out from England, vaguely, 
“for disposal’ by the Ad- 
mirals of stations; ner that 
my uniform outfit, fer a three 
years’ commission in Indian 
waters, was locked in two tin 
oases in my cabin, and con- 
sisted chiefly of theodolites, 
sextants, field note-books, and 
drawing instruments. At 
Bombay, having shaken every- 
body off successfully, I trans- 
ferred myself darkly to the 
British India s.s. Kistna, and 
sailed, almost at once, first for 
Karaehi, and thence for the 
Persian Gulf. 

The little Kistna was a great 
change from the ample Persia, 
and nearly every passenger by 
her was an Asiatic. The heat 
of the stuffy little eabins was 
tee mueh even fer them, and 
they all camped, picturesquely, 
on the deck outside the saloon, 
on the tops of the carge 
hatehes, with their unsmiling 
wives and selemn families,— 
for no polite Indian person 
ever laughs or looks happy,— 
their pipes, their food, the 
dishes thereof, and their beds. 
Hach family arranged itself in 
@ neat and separate circle. 
They looked like a series of 
bored and exclusive picnic 
parties in Richmond Park on 
a crowded holiday. The im- 
portance of fresh air, and of 
propinquity to the ship’s side, 
became apparent shortly after 
we got to sea. No doubt, sad 
previous experience had re- 
commended to them the demo- 
cratic deck as a living place, 
even though first-class saloon 
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fare had been paid. Thus, 
there were not many available 
sleeping billets on deek for a 
lone Huropean. On the first 
night out, having just dropped 
into a parboiled slumber in 
my eabin, I was awakened by 
a@ horrible, slow, erunehing 
sound. It came from beneath 
my bunk, and investigation 
showed that it preceeded from 
the ship’s eat, which was en- 
gaged there in supping off a 
large rat! I suppose that no 
cat has ever before (or since) 
travelled so quickly through 
space as this one, initial velo- 
city being imparted, with great 
effect, by means of the metal 
wind-seoop, seized eut of the 
cabin seuttle, and suitably ap- 
plied as a propellant to the 
hinder end of the intruder. 

Feur days later we arrived 
at Maskat, where I joined 
H.M.S. Sphinx, the Persian 
Gulf gunboat carrying the 
Senior Naval Officer for these 
waters; at that time Cem- 
mander Kemp. 

Maskat lies on the Oman 
coast of Arabia, and is the 
capital of that prevince, the 
abiding-place of its Sultan. 
Although actually outside the 
Persian Gulf, it occupies so 
commanding a strategie posi- 
tion near the entrance that it 
always has, rightly, been con- 
sidered as an integral part of 
the “eommand,” It is pes- 
sessed of a strange and even 
diabolical picturesqueness. The 
harbour is a small bay—almost 
a cove—about a mile deep, and 
less than half a mile wide, It 
has a semicireular head, where, 
en a& narrew lunette of flat 
ground, the white little town 
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of Maskat lies jammed in be- 
tween the sea, which bathes 
its very front deors, and a 
steep uprising of dark fan- 
tastie hills, which curve reund 
immediately behind the city 
wall at the back. As yeu 
enter the bay in a ship, you 
find yourself shut in immedi- 
ately, on both sides, by a 
tattered wall ef deep brown 
precipices, utterly bare, utterly 
savage, springing suddenly 
from the coast-line. It seems 
as if yeu had been transperted 
inte the crater of a voleane, 
not enly through the outward 
resemblance, but also by the 
temperature. Every breath of 
free oceanie air is excluded, 
and you expect to see slow 
wreaths of mephitic vapour 
arising from the exquisitely 
blae water. It is as hot as 
the mouth of hell, and has as 
easy an entrance! 

At the head ef the bay, 
dominating the town, on the 
right hand and on the left 
respectively, are two fortifiea- 
tions, Merdni and Jalali by 
name, se strangely un-Hastern 
in appearance, indeed so au- 
thentically European and 
medieval that, in the midst 
ef surroundings which epito- 
mise Arabia, they seem to be 
of the stuff produced by en- 
chantment, They were built 
by the Portuguese after their 
capture of Maskat in 1508, 
and, still untouched by time’s 
rude hand, picturesquely defy 
the world from their hill-tops 
with battlements, machicolated 
tewers, and curtain walls. In 
the centre of the front of the 
town is the Saltan’s palace, 
and on the left, as you leok at 
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it from the sea, is the British 
Residency, large, square, and 
white, pressing itself closely 
into the only gap in the crater 
wall of the bay—thus getting 
the first and best of every 
breath ef air that wanders in, 
having lost its way at sea. 
At first sight you wonder 
why this seene of baking de- 
selatien, of hunger, and of 
drought should ever have been 
fixed on by man to be his 
dwelling-place; still less, that 
it should have become a capital 
city, even of a desert, After a 
little search, however, you ean 
distinguish at the back of the 
town, in a recess among the 
bare rocky knees of the hills, 
a fringe of date-palms; and 
around them there actually 
exist a few wells, which are 
made to produce a small area 
ef fertility, The water is 
levered up te the surfaee by 
immense beams, supported on 
high fulerums, and poured into 
the irrigation trenches. All 
night long you may hear the 
melanehely groanings and 
squeakings of these water- 
hoists. The noise is inten- 
tienal, It lulls to sleep the 
owner of the gardens; but if 
at any time it should cease, 
the said proprietor uneasily 
awakens, and becomes con- 
scious that the man in charge 
of the bullecks that work the 
lever - machinery has himself 
sought repese. Then he arises 
in his wrath, and goes ferth to 
find eut why the—what the— 
who the—all in Arabic, a lan- 
guage more delicately adapted 
te bring calm to the angry 
soul than probably any other 
form of speeeh, Its neatness 
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and inventiveness in providing 
Satisfying insults is beyond 
praise, “Truly,” say the happy 
possessors of this language, 
“God created three perfect 
things—the enduranee of the 
camel, the speed ef the horse, 
and the tongue of the Arab.” 

Besides the food - gardens, 
there is another reason for the 
existence of Maskat on its pre- 
sent foundations—namely, the 
security of the position. There 
is only one pass-way through 
the wild hills at the back, frem 
the deserts beyond, by which 
Bedouin raiders can reach the 
little city—a narrow defile, 
whose ceurse is marked by 
watoh-towers; and there is a 
second road by the beach, also 
closely defended. As you lie, 
sweating, on your deck-mat- 
tress at night, dreamily cursing 
the insistently complaining 
water-hoists, there rises sud- 
denly on your unrest a long 
and wavering howl, as of a lost 
soul in its endless agony. It 
ceases, and is respended to by 
a second, a third, a fourth, and 
ethers in decreasing faintness, 
like an ugly echo. It is the 
sentinels ef Merdni and Jalali, 
of the city walls, and of the 
hill-towers beyond, proclaiming 
to each ether every hour that 
they watch, that Allah is in 
His heaven, and that all’s right 
with the werld. 

My orders were to examine 
the whole of the Persian coast, 
beginning at the Shatt-al- 
Arab—‘the Arab boundary” 
—namely, the channel by 
which the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates reach the sea—and to 
work eastwards and south- 
wards, thence to the island of 
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Kishm, 450 miles distant, at 
the mouth of the Gulf. The 
hot weather, when no man 
may work, was already rap- 
idly approaching; and as soon 
as the Perseus appeared at 
Maskat to relieve the Sphinx, we 
got away at onee for the fulfil- 
ment of the above fairly “tall” 
orders, and arrived off the bar 
of the river on April 28th. A 
buoy is moored to mark the 
position ef the bar, and we 
anchored near it. The land, 
which was twenty miles dis- 
tant, is very lew, so that there 
could be seen of it only a 
dim outline ef miraged date- 
palms, where the village and 
fert of Fao stand at the 
actual river-mouth. We were 
not anxious that our presence 
should be known, and did 
nothing, therefore, in the way 
of saluting the Turkish flag, 
er even of appearing within 
sight of the fort, as, nor- 
mally, would have been polite 
and necessary. 

Instead, we sailed early next 
morning, eastwards towards 
Bushire, the first harbour of 
any importance on the Persian 
ceast, but with intention of 
“taking a leok areund” en 
reute at a semewhat enig- 
matic inlet twenty-five miles 
eastward ef Shatt-al- Arab, 
named on the chart as “ Khor 
Musa.” 

The word “khor” stands in 
Arabie for a long and narrow 
creek leading in from the sea. 
Fissures of this nature are a 
fairly frequent geological fea- 
ture of the shores of the Gulf, 
This kher was shown on the 
ehart in “pecked line”—a 
symbol indicating vagueness 
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and want of knowledge gener- 
ally,— but its course was in- 
dicated as a wide straight 
channel five miles long, whieh 
then forked inte two narrow 
and divergent gulleys, fading 
into “nothing.” It was not, 
from the ehart, a very hope- 
ful spot, and the surround- 
ing eountry was stated to be 
‘‘morass, covered with reeds.” 
Nothing but a sheer sense of 
duty took me inte it. Nor 
was Kemp, Captain of the 
Sphinx, at all enthusiastic 
about crossing the sand - bar, 
for it was shown as having 
over it only fifteen feet of 
water; and this might have 
been much less for all the 
chart knew! However, he got 
the old ship over it safely, 
and soon we were paddling 
along happily in deep water 
up the straight channel until 
we arrived at the spot where 
the khor forked eff inte twe 
smaller ehannels, and here we 
anchored in eleven fathoms. 
I had by now begun to feel 
considerably more interested in 
the place; for, instead of the 
five-mile length given to the 
khor on the chart, we had 
already penetrated northward 
fer nearly nineteen miles in 
from the sea! The water was 
still quite deep, and the two 
diverging arms could be seen 
stretching away befere us for 
a great distance—one to the 
nerth-eastward and one to 
the westward. We seemed to 
have hit on a “soft thing” 
at the very beginning of our 
investigation ! 

The scene was a strange 
one. It was half-tide; and, 
at the level of our eyes there 
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stretched on all sides of us 
@ brown sandy plain, flat, 
smooth, devoid of life, reaching 
everywhere to the horizon, 
exeept at one point to the 
north-eastward, where at @ 
great distance a shadowy 
mountain range lay faintly 
quivering against the pale 
hot sky. The tide rese; and 
when, at the top of high-water, 
we looked forth, behold, we 
were at sea once more! The 
vast sandy plain had all dis- 


‘appeared under a skin of 


water, which, oceanic as it 
seemed, was in reality only 
a few inches deep. Every in- 
dication ef the two wide ehan- 
nels had disappeared, and no 
landmark was left but a tiny 
islet, close to the ship, on which 
some one had built a cairn 
of stones. The tide turned; 
and, as it fell, the dry land 
gradually appeared, as it may 
have done on Ararat what 
time the Ark grounded, and 
the courses of the khors 
slowly became more and more 
clearly indicated, until, at low 
water, there lay the Sphinz, 
in the stream-way of a great 
channel, flanked by firm steep 
banks, with the ship’s hull 
sunk to a depth of ten feet 
below the fiat land surface. 
The cairned islet had new 
beceme an inland hillock, in- 
habited by sea-birds. It was 
spring-time, and they were 
hospitably engaged in provid- 
ing us with eggs for that, and 
for many subsequent break- 
fasts. They never wearied in 
well-doing, and were a great 
support. to the expedition 
throughout our stay. 

From these tidal experiences 
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we realised that it would be 
necessary to explore while the 
water was low enough to let 
us see the banks of the khors, 
so as to indicate to us their 
shape, and the direction in 
which we should steer. At 
high tide we should have been 
obliged blindly to grope our 
way over the surface of what 
. Was apparently an inland sea, 
seeking with sounding -lead 
and line for the deep channels. 
Aceordingly, seizing a proper 
moment, we set forth for a 
preliminary expleration in the 
Sphinx’s steam cutter, towing 
a light skiff astern in case of 
accidents. Equipped with sex- 
tant, chronometer, compass, 
and sounding-machine, not to 
mention lunch, we felt equal 
to any emergency. It was a 
day of amazement, The north- 
eastward khor, which was the 
first to be examined, led us 
first for five miles to the north- 
east, and then for fifteen miles 
more to the eastward, up into 
the heart, as it seemed to us, 
of the province of Khuzistan. 
The average width between 
the banks was half a mile; 
the depths in the middle of 
the khor extraordinarily great 
—namely, between twenty-five 
and forty fathoms. At the 
point where, on that first day, 
we stopped in the boat, we 
still could see the main khor 
stretching away in fascination 
before us, all unknown, un- 
travelled. On our left hand 
a subsidiary khor, coming frem 
the westward, joined the one 
in which we were anchored in 
the boat, while on our right 
a great shoal lagoon spread 
out, glistening for miles in the 
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setting sun. Ahead of us, at 
apparently about five miles 
distance, we could see a little 
village, ringed round with date- 
palms, the course ef the water- 
way leading to which was 
indicated by the masts of 
“dhows,” large native boats, 
whose hulls lay out of sight, 
grounded at various positions 
along the khor. These were 
the first indications of human 
life that we had beheld. We 
sounded with lead -and -line 
from the beat all round our 
position, and found that there 
was good ancherage water for 
the Sphinx. We determined, 
therefore, to take the ship 
up there next day, and stuck 
a couple of peles we had 
brought with us inte the 
soft sandy mud of the bank 
abreast, in order to mark the 
best position in which to moor. 

The following morning, at 
low water, we paddled her 
up, and anchored her in 
this spot, thirty-five miles 
in from the open sea, This 
gave us a new point from 
which to explere; and presently 
the steam cutter, with her at- 
tendant skiff, were got along- 
side the gangway, to be leaded 
with my surveying instru- 
ments. Gum-boots and beat- 
heok staves were added to the 
equipment, by the aid of which 
the steep banks of soft mud 
might be climbed; for we had 
quite made up eur minds to 
land and visit the village. The 
khor, we now discovered as 
we ran up it in the boat, went 
on fer another five miles, taper- 
ing and shoaling, until it ended 
in a muddy trickle. Several 
branches ran inland from its 
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left bank, and near the mouth 
of one of them we passed a 
boat with a man in it. Him 
we hailed, and Abdullah, the 
ship’s interpreter, found out 
from him the best point at 
which to land in order te reach 
the village, the name of which, 
he said, was Mashir. The 
khor in which was his boat 
was the one which led te 
Mashur ; but it was now dry, 
and even at high-water it 
would searcely have been deep 
enough to carry the steam- 
cutter to its head. There was 
six feet of soft and sticky bank, 
and up this it was necessary to 
drag ourselves in our gum- 
boots, using our boat-heoks as 
alpenstocks, in order te reach 
the path to the village on the 
hard ground on the top. The 
unshaded sun was pouring 
down on us, and there can 
seldom have been a trio of ad- 
venturers of a more degraded 
appearance than Kemp, Ab- 
dullah, and myself, when at last 
we were ready to start on the 
two-mile march to Mashur. 
Our sun-helmets, our white 
uniforms and gum-boots, were 
daubed heavily and disgust- 
ingly with mud; our scarlet 
faces rained down with muddy 
perspiration, and we each still 
bore eur long mud -clegged 
staves, to aid us in case of need 
when crossing further creeks on 
the line ef march. We were 
absolute mud-larks! There was 
no possible means of “ tidying- 
up,” so we set forth at once for 
the little village. Being May, 
it was the time of barley 
harvest, and we passed many 
people out at the reaping. 
As we approached the cause- 
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way leading to the village 
gate, there were women coming 
eut with pitchers to draw 
water from the little rain- 
filled reservoirs among the 
date-palms, They gazed at us 
for a horrified moment; then, 
setting down their burdens, 
they fled back home in an 
anguish of amazement at eur 
appearance, possibly mingled 
—and, if se, very justifiably— 
with amusement! 

While we were en route 
Abdullah had induced one of 
the reapers to leave his work 
and to go before us to proclaim 
our arrival to the authorities ; 


and now, a8 we entered at the | 


gate, our messenger appeared, 
to lead us to the house of the 
Sheikh. We were conducted 
inte a humble mud - walled 
vestibule, half open to the sky, 
half thatched, cool and shady, 
and bidden to sit down on a 
dais at one end. Before us sat 
the Sheikh, amid a group of 
village fathers, who received us 
with the grave inborn polite- 
ness of a thousand generations 
of disciplined goed manners. 
We were handed tumblers 
made of thick green glass, 
and an attendant filled them, 
from a leathern bottle, with 
cool, exquisitely cool, rain- 
water. In our overwhelming 
drought we drank, regardless 
of microbes; but if any 
existed in the potion, our 
personal temperatures, which 
seemed to be many degrees 
above boiling - point, must 
have sufficiently sterilised the 
liquid as it hissed down our 
threats. Noill effect, anyway, 
was caused by it. 

Our position was, in many 
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respects, a delicate one. The 
name of ‘“‘Mashur” was well 
known to the gunboat officers 
of the Galf as that of the base 
ef the constant petty piracies 
which took place, unpunished, 
in the northern end of it; but 
of its actual whereabeuts no 
one knew, or at least ne one 
would tell. The name was 


entered on the chart, it is true, 


but it was placed fifty miles, 
and more, to the eastward of 
its true position, and was care- 
fully marked with a large ? 
Khor Musa had now rendered 
up to us the long- guarded 
secret, Anything less like 
pirate chiefs than these grave 
polite old men now confront- 
ing us can searcely be 
imagined, surprised, as they 
had been, in their lair by their 
remorseless, but now entirely 
defenceless hunters, Yet not 
the slightest resentment was 
shown. We were guests; and 
it was the will of Allah that 
we should discover them— 
therefore, useless to oppose 
it. Courteous compliments 
were exchanged, local infor- 
mation asked and given; and 
finally, on hearing from the 
Sheikh that there was a river 
close at hand, which discharged 
its waters into Khor Musa, 
nearly abreast of the new 
anchorage of the Sphinx, we 
asked if he could provide us 
with a pilot te take us, in 
the steam-cutter, up it. Ina 
few moments there arose one 
ef the greybeards, who de- 
elared himself to be pilot to 
the Sheikh of Mohammerah— 
the chief Sheikh of the whole 
district—and that he would 
take us for twenty rupees. 
VOL, CCVII,—NO. MCCLVI, 
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This was the final coal of fire 
on our head, and we rose to go 
back to the boat. Coffee of 
an admirable flavour, but thick 
with sweetness, in the Arab 
fashion, had followed the 
draught of water; and now 
the parting guest must be 
politely speeded on his way. 
The Sheikh sent for, and pres- 
ently a mule and a donkey 
were brought, the sole available 
beasts of burden in the village, . 
and by taking turns in the 
saddle, we four,—for Hajji 
Gulim Shah, the pilot, came 
with us,—having reached the 
steam-cutter just at sunset, 
got back °to the ship before 
complete darkness had set in. 
The expedition up the new 
river, which was named Khor 
Dorak, was arranged for a day 
later—and took place under 
the most fortunate circum- 
stances, We chanced to have 
hit upon the day of spring- 
tides, and thus we started off 
in the steam-cutter on the first 
of the flood stream at 6 A.M,, 
were carried up on its wave 
by noon to the head of naviga- 
tion, thirty-five miles inland 
to the westward, where was a 
village named Beziya, stayed 
there an hour, and returned to 
the ship by 7 P.M., swiftly and 
easily, on the ebb stream. 
Under no other tidal condi- 
tions could we have carried 
out such a programme, though 
it was impossible for us to have 
known this beforehand. We 
should have had to wait a fort- 
night for another similar day. 
In ene way, this river was 
our most important find in 
connection with Khor Musa. 
If the khor ever was to be 
3K 
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a “base,” either fer ourselves 
or for any other Power, a good 
supply of fresh water was a 
primary essential. It would 
be a necessity anywhere; but 
how much more so in the arid 
and nearly rainless Persian 
Gulf? 

Hitherto, we had found the 
water of the khor to be of 
the most bitterly salt char- 
acter, having nearly twice the 
salinity of the open ocean; 
and the lack of fresh water, 
I could not. but feel, was a 
severe handicap on the value 
of the discovery of this other- 
wise possible base for small 
oraft. 

But as we steamed up Khor 
Dorak, and every few miles 
tested the water for density, 
I found, to my great satis- 
faction, that first it was be- 
coming less and less salt, then 
less and less brackish, until 
finally, at about fifteen miles 
from the mouth, it was quite 
fresh. The scenery changed 
with the saltness. The dreary 
sandy plain, fronted by tidal 
mud-flats, gave way, as we 
steamed inland, befere the 
soft influence of the fresh 
water. At ten miles from 
Khor Musa coarse bambeo- 
grass began to fringe the 
banks, while the strip of 
pasture-land on both sides 
behind them became wider 
and wider, richer and richer, 
until it spread out, green and 
far, to the flat horizon, and 
was dotted with cattle and 
sheep, After twenty miles, 
villages and date-palm groves 
began to appear on both sides, 
whence stupefied men and a 
myriad of half-terrified children 
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came out to view the first 
steam vehicle of their lives, 
unable to decide whether it 
was Jinn or Afrit, but hop- 
ing for the best! 

At last our waterway nar- 
rowed into a small stream 
ten yards wide, aud finally 
we were brought up by a 
small bridge thrown across 
it at the village of Beziya. 
Here we landed, and while 
Abdullah bought fowls for us 
at a shilling apiece, and five 
fat sheep at twelve shillings 
each (O happy uncontrolled 
land !), I got observations of 
the sun to find ent our ges- 
graphical position. When the 
ebb stream began, we started 
home with it; and as we 
went back, checked the run- 
ning survey of the river I 
had made on the way up, 
getting more sun-observations 
fer longitude when the condi- 
tions were propitious, Not 
far from the spot where 
Khor Dorak opened into Khor 
Musa there was a sand -bar, 
which we had just, but only 
just, negotiated in the steam- 
cutter on the way up. The 
boat was then drawing 2} 
feet; but on the return jour- 
ney, with our marketings at 
Beziya making a considerable 
extra eargo, several further 
inches had been added to our 
draught. It was getting dusk 
when we reached this point, 
and the old pilot was equat- 
ting in the bows, directing our 
course with 
tative wavings of the right 
hand or of the left. Pres- 
ently he gave quiet utterance 
to a short remark, Abdullah 
translated: “The pilot says, 
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sir, that he thinks it is too 
late to oross the bar; the 
water has already fallen too 
low.” And, just as he said 
this, we grounded. The skiff 
was hauled swiftly up along- 
side, and every available sheep 
and weight, living and dead, 
was cast into her. In the 
steam-cutter every one seized 
oars and boat-hooks, and 
shoved hard, but the heavy 
deep-keeled boat remained 
with bows buried in the 
sticky ground, as unmoved as 
was the old pilot himself, 
There he sat, calm, imperturb- 
able, amidst our activities, and 
our, to him, undignified anxie- 
ties, merely pointing out the 
best direction in which to 
push, in order most quickly 
to reach deeper water. “Ask 
Hajji Gulim,” I said to Ab- 
dullah, “if he thinks there is 
any chance of our getting off 
to-night, or if we shall have 
to wait for the morning tide.” 

A few grave words fell from 
the pilot’s lips in reply. “He 
says, sir,” says Abdullah, 
“that it is as God wills,” 
This was serious. On hearing 
it, Abdullah—a portly person 
—was ordered into the skiff. 
She was already crammed 
with panting sheep and terri- 
fied fowls, but he managed to 
find foot-room, ‘One, two, 
three— shove.” We shoved 
feverishly: it was now or 
never! The steam - cutter 
withdrew her bows, grudg- 
ingly, a few inches. “ Again 
so!”—and she floated, touched, 
floated, touched — the ebb- 
stream carrying her gently 
down meanwhile, until at last 
she was over the bar and in 
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deep water! The skiff re- 
joined us, and we were back on 
board the Sphinx within an 
hour. 

On the next day, when it 
came to paying-off the old 
pilot, before sending him home 
to Mashur, it appeared that 
he was considerably more so- 
phisticated than we had previ- 
ously supposed (probably from 
intercourse with the steamer 
world of men dealing at 
Mohammersh and Basra), and 
that he was completely aware 
of the fact that the Western 
seafaring man in the hands of 
the Eastern bargainer is as 
wet clay in the hands of the 
potter. He moulded us, there- 
fore, according to his will; 
that is to say, he squeezed an 
extra ten rupees out of his help- 
less employers, and left, de- 
claring that ‘‘he had never 
before met naval officers like 
unto ourselves ”»—an enigmatic 
utterance the purport of which 
Iam not, even now, quite clear. 

Having thus explored the 
N.E. branch ef Khor Musa and 
its offshoots, we now took the 
Sphinx back down again to 
eur first anchorage —ie., the 
spot where the original main 
channel forked into two parts, 
in order, from there, to ex- 
amine the western - going 
branch. After a short pio- 
neering visit in the steam- 
cutter, we moved the ship up 
this new channel for a distance 
of five miles, and anchored her 
there in seven fathoms. It was 
considerably narrower and less 
deep than the other kher, 
but still quite a good anchor- 
age for small vessels. From 
the new anchorage we went 
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en, for a further twenty miles, 
in the steam-cutter to the west- 
ward. The khor ended here 
in a muddy cul-de-sac, into 
which fell several small streams 
of fresh water, none of them 
large enough, however, to affect 
the salinity of the khor water 
to any marked degree. There 
were no inhabitants nor cattle 
to be seen; but it was evident 
that, once upon a time, the 
surrounding land had been 
lived on by men, for traces of ir- 
rigation channels, now wrecked 
and fallen in, could be seen in 
all directions. Up at the head 
of the khor several wild pigs, 
outcasts of Arabia, could be 
seen rooting and wallowing in 
the mud of the streams. They 
looked at us in dismay, and 
rushed noisily away. On the 
return journey we met a native 
boat which had got into the 
khor through a branch chan- 
nel, having come by a devious 
route from the Bahmishir river, 
some miles to the westward. 
The men in it told us that the 
khor was named ‘“ Bukhader,”’ 
and that it had been, one 
hundred and seventy years 
ago, an outlet of running 
water from the Karun. river, 
but that it had gradually 
silted up; and the villages 
which formerly had existed 
along the banks had disap- 
peared as the water became 
more and more salt. 

We had a curious experience 
during this exploration. As 
we steamed up the khor, I 
was looking out for a place 
at which to land to get sun- 
observations for longitude, 
when I saw, a short way 
ahead of the boat, and close 
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to the water’s edge, a sandy 
cliff, apparently ten or twelve 
feet high, with some flat ground 
in front of it. In the face of 
the cliff was a row of caves, high 
enough at their entrances for 
& man to stand upright; and 
they were barricaded, each of 
them, with boughs of brush- 
wood. On the flat top of the 
cliff into which they had been 
scooped stood a few low tree- 
trunks, cut “short off.” Kemp, 
who was accompanying me as 
usual, was as much interested 
and surprised as myself. This 
was, to him as to me, quite a 
new type of Arab habitation ; 
and we decided to land at the 
spot, to visit the troglodyte 
dwellings, and examine the 
unusual vegetation. As we 
approached in the boat, we 
were rather surprised to find 
that the caves seemed some- 
what smaller than we had at 
first supposed; but we landed 
abreast, and walked up to 
them. On reaching them, we 
looked at one another in blank 
and even creepy dismay! It 
was as if we beth had fallen 
under the spell of some ancient 
Arabian necromancer! For the 
“cliff” had become only twelve 
inches high; the ‘‘ caves” 
were mere holes burrowed into 
them by some sea-bird; the 
“ barricades of boughs” turned 
out to be a few little brush- 
wood sticks laid in the mouth 
of the holes in the form ofa 
nest; and the “tree-trunks ”’ 
on top were but the broken 
stalks of a sorubby plant, a few 
inches high, that covered the 
surrounding wilderness! We 
walked backwards from the 
spot, and as we did so magni- 
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ficationand mystification began 
anew. At twenty yards ob- 
jects were already three to 
four times their proper size, 
and at one hundred yards they 
were ten times enlarged. I 
can only leave it at that, 
humbly supposing the effect to 
be due to some peculiarity of 
refraction, through the dry 
and uniformly heated air. The 
same thing occurred farther 
up the khor; for the wild-pig 
we saw on the bank seemed 
from the boat to be as large 
as bullocks—creatures of night- 
mare, with snouts like croco- 
diles’, and with a mane of 
bristles on their shoulders, 
shaggy and great, almost, as 
a bison’s. Probably they would 
have diminished into ordinary 
lean little pigs had we been 
able to get near them. Dis- 
tance, on this occasion, cer- 
tainly lent enchantment to 
the view! 

The ‘exploration of Khor 
Bukhader ended, we felt we 
ought to be moving on. We 
had already spent a whole 
fortnight ever this one har- 
bour; the weather was getting 
hotter every day, and there 
was still the whole coast of 
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Persia to be examined. I felt, 
however, that the importance 
of the discovery of this won- 
derful deep-water anchorage, 
far inland, entirely protected 
from attack from seaward, 
and having an abundant fresh- 
water supply, easily available 
by pipe-line or otherwise, 
fully warranted the expendi- 
ture of time I had given it. 
It was, I felt convinced, the 
only harbour in Persia en- 
dowed with so many possibili- 
ties; and the good luck in 
hitting on it could searcely 
be repeated throughout the 
much better-known coast-line 
that stretched for over four 
hundred miles southward be- 
fore me. 

The gilt was off the ginger- 
bread at the first mouthful, 
yet the rest of the cake re- 
mained to be eaten, and accord- 
ingly we set forth in the little 
Sphine next morning, skirting 
the wide sandy shoals that 
preclude all approach by ships 
to the north-eastern part of 
the head of the Gulf, and so 
came to Bushire, where we had 
to make a short stay, in order 
te get mails, coals, stores, and 
provisions, 
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OPPOSITES. 


BY J. A. STRAHAN, 


ON the afternoon of May the 
1st I was writing some letters 
in the drawing-room of my club, 
when my attention was diverted 
from my work by the sound 
of drums without, as is said 
in Shakespeare’s plays. The 
drumming was so loud that, 
but for its want of skill, it 
might have suggested that the 
massed bands of the Household 
Brigade were marching past 
the club-house. I went on the 
balcony to see what all the 
noise was about, A long pro- 
cession of men, women, and 
children, interspersed with 
bodies of vigerous if not very 
musical musicians, was slowly 
winding its way along Pall 
Mali towards Hyde Park. I 
was told, what I should have 
known, that it represented 
London’s contribution to the 
May Day International Festi- 
val of Labour, 

With some other members of 
the olub I remained a little 
time on the balcony watching 
the procession drag its slow 
length along. All the men, 
women, and children who 
walked or rode in it wore red 
rosettes, and many of them 
carried red banners; without 
exception they were well 
dressed and well fed, and few 
of them appeared to belong to 
the elass of manual labourers; 
and many of them had features 
and a complexion which re- 
ealled not so much an English 
as an Hastern clime. Some 


of them as they passed the 
clubs—which, no doubt, were 
associated in their mind with 
aristocratic indolence and 
luxury beyond the dreams of 
opulence — shook their red 
banners menacingly, and glar- 
ing up at the grey-haired 
thin -faced members on the 
baloony, called out, ‘Are we 
Bolshevies? We are.” Not 
unfrequently the accent re- 
minded me of Whitechapel. 
From time to time the pro- 


_ cession came to a dead stop, so 


frequently indeed as to suggest 
that neither the marchers nor 
the organisers of the maroh 
had seen much service in the 
late war. It was during one 
of these stops that an incident 
occurred which surprised seme 
of us: a detachment of this 
procession of Englishmen began 
in the middle of Waterloo 
Place to sing an anti-English 
song, “God save Ireland.” 
Moreover, it was received by 
the English processionists with 
applause: the English spec- 
taters of the procession main- 
tained a silence which could be 
heard, 

This anti-English demon- 
stration in the centre of the 
capital of England was ap- 
plauded by the English proces- 
sionists. I wonder what would 
happen to men who, in an 
Irish procession, made an anti- 
Irish demonstration in the 
centre of the capital of Ireland? 
Well, perhaps it is not neces- 
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sary to wonder: only a few 
weeks ago a party of the King’s 
soldiers was stoned in Dublin 
for singing ‘‘God save the 
King.” 

This incident put me on in- 
quiry, as the lawyers say. I 
was already fairly familiar 
with the views of the revolu- 
tionaries in Ireland, and a 
short investigation soon en- 
lightened me as to the views 
of the revolutionaries in Eng- 
land, In some respects they 
are a8 opposite as the poles. 
In Ireland the revolutionary 
party is nationalist and com- 
munist; in England com- 
munist and sunti- nationalist. 
This I cannot but think is a 
comforting fact, fer it ensures 
in the end the defeat of both 
parties. In my opinion the 
association of anti-nationalism 
with revolutionary commun- 
ism in England must sooner 
or later result in the repudi- 
ation of communism, as the 
bulk of Englishmen loathe 
anti-nationalism; and the 
association eof communism 
with revolutionary uational- 
ism in Ireland must sooner or 
later result in the repudiation 
of nationalism, as the bulk of 
Irishmen loathe communism. 
Each movement thus carries 
within itself the poison which 
will ultimately cause its dis- 
solution, 

You have only to read one 
of his papers, or listen to 
_ one of his orators, to discover 
that the English revolutionary 
is scareely so much Bolshevist 
as anti- British, Indeed, his 
leaders, if they were candid, 
might proclaim, as Mr de 
Valera, the leader of the Sinn 
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Feiners, does, that every enemy 
of England is a friend of theirs. 
Whatever mishap or dispute 
occurs in any part of -the 
world, the villain of the piece 
is,in their eyes, always either 
an Englishman or an ally of 
England. The unpunished 
murders of policemen in Ire- 
land, and the abandonment 
ef Ulstermen to the tender 
mercies of the murderers, are 
regarded by them with in- 
difference, because both police- 
men and Ulstermen are loyal 
to their country; but when a 
suspected Sinn Feiner is exe- 
cuted by suspicious Sein 
Feiners, they eagerly accept 
the lie of the disloyalists that 
he was murdered by the police ; 
and when a disloyalist sus- 
pected, or even convicted of 
outrage or crime, threatens to 
commit suicide by self-star- 
vation in prison, they shed 
enough tears over English 
brutality to floata ship, And 
it is the same wherever there 
exists disloyalty or disturbance 
in the Empire: it is a crime on 
the part of an Englishman to 
protect himself, or to preserve 
the peace. A louder lamen- 
tation has been raised 
by them over the riots at 
Amritsar than they ever 
raised over the desolation of 
Louvain. The one point which, 
strange to say, I have found 
nene of them drawing any 
attention to in that connec- 
tion, is that of the five men on 
whom the Indian nationalists 
are calling down vengeance, 
at least three are Irishmen— 
General Dyer, the principal 
villain, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
and Colonel O’Brien. 
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Now the difficult thing to 
explain is how this anti- 
English feeling arose: there 
seems no necessary antipathy 
between love of one’s own 
country and the cherishing 
of advanced opinions as to 
the mode in which it should 
be governed, or in which its 
property should be owned. 
The French Revolutionists of 
the eighteenth century held 
as advanced views on these 


points as do our British 
Bolshevics, but they were 
above all and_ everything 


devoted to La France. I can 
understand the international- 
ism of the Bolshevics abroad, 
for they are to a large extent 
under the leadership of Jews 
and the influence of Jewish 
thought, 

So far as the lower-class 
Jew, at any rate, is concerned, 
his nationality is not terri- 
torial, but tribal: not loyalty 
to the State in which he 
lives, but loyalty to a race 
which lives in many States. 
When, then, he ceases to re- 
gard himself as one of the 
chosen people, he is apt to 
regard himself as a citizen 
of the world, It is only 
natural, then, that a move- 
ment largely directed by de- 
nationalised lower-class Jews 
should be international in its 
character. 

The sympathy then between 
the English and Continental 
Communists might account 
for a leaning among the 
former towards internation- 
alism; but it cannot account 
for their leaning towards anti- 
nationalism. I myself think 
that the cause of that lean- 
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ing must be found in the 
influence which, since the time 
of Fergus O’Connor, the Irish 
Celt has wielded over all ad- 
vanced movements in Great 
Britain, 

Though unlike the Jew in 
the fact that the Celtic Irish- 
man has a country of his own, 
the nationalism of the Irish 
workman and peasant is still, 
like that of the lower-class 
Jew, tribal in its character: 
it consists not of loyalty te 
the land in which he lives, 
but in loyalty to the race 
from which he springs. That 
race, like the Jewish, is now 
scattered over a large part of 
the world, and it so happens 
that the part of the world 
over which it is scattered is 
chiefly inhabited by a. people 
alien in blood and religion 
from it. In the eighteenth 
century it was otherwise. 
Then such emigration as there 
was from Celtic Ireland was to 
Latin and Catholic countries, 
—France, Spain, and South 
America,—and in these con- 
genial communities the Irish 
emigrant was soon absorbed 
in the general population. 
The famous Irish Brigade in 
the service of France, though 
repeatedly reinforced by “wild 
geese” from the shores of 
Clare and Kerry, had by the 
time of the French Revolu- 
tion practically not a man 
in it who called himself Irish, 
save a few of the officers, who 
remembered their confiscated 
lands in Ireland, and hoped 
vaguely some day to re- 
gain them, In the nineteenth 
century the tremendous emi- 
gration from Celtic Ireland 
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was on the other hand almost 
exclusively to Anglo-Saxon 
and Protestant countries— 
Great Britain, North America, 
and Australia. In these coun- 
tries the Irish emigrant has 
not been absorbed in the 
general population. He lives 
in his own districts, does not 
intermarry with his neigh- 
bours, and continues to cherish 
the religion, traditions, and 
prejudices of his race, One of 
his traditions is that his race 
was robbed and oppressed by 
the upper classes, and this 
inclines him to join all move- 
ments directed against aristo- 
cracy and wealth; and one of 
his prejudices is a hereditary 
hatred of England and every- 
thing English, and this inclines 
him to use all his influence 
over every movement which 
he joins to give it an anti- 
British bias, whether that 
movement is in a foreign State 
er a British colony or in Great 
Britain herself. 

It is this which makes the 
Celtic Irishman a bad citizen 
wherever he goes. An Eng- 
lishman, or Scotsman, or 
Ulsterman, all of whom are 
primarily what I may call 
territorial nationalists, when 
he leaves his old home and 
settles in a new one, though he 
still retains an unforgettable 
affection for the land of his 
birth, recognises that his first 
duty is to the land of his 
adoption. He identifies him- 
self with it, and often he him- 
self and always his descend- 
ants become indistinguishable 
in opinions and feelings from 
their neighbours, But the 
Celtic Irishman and his chil- 
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dren, even to the third and 
fourth generations, continue 
Celtic Irishmen, entertaining 
the same memories of an evil 
past, and the same hatreds 
which those memories en- 
gender, and constantly in- 
triguing to gratify those 
hatreds rather than thinking 
ef the interests of their new 
home. It is this which led them 
in an Englishprocession having 
nothing to do with Ireland to 
sing an anti-English song, and 
it is this which leads them at 
present to endeavour to em- 
bitter the relations between 
England and her eldest 
daughter, the United States 
of America, The Angle-Saxen, 
whether living at home or in 
America, is, as Lord Morris 
said, a long-suffering race; 
but there is a limit even to its 
endurance. When the Irish 
contingent on May Day sang 
that anti-English song, the 
English spectators, as 1 have 
said, heard it in silence; but 
when anti-English demonstra- 
tions before Wormwood Scrubbs 
Prison became nightly cere- 
monies, they grew tired and 
quickly put an end to them, 
And I have a doubt whether 
the Americans will tolerate 
their practices in the United 
States much longer. It is not 
such a long time since severe 
measures—sometimes perhaps 
over severe—were taken in 
that country against what 
were called hyphenated Ameri- 
ean citizens. These were the 
citizens of German origin who, — 
in the interest of Germany, 
tried to keep America at 
peace. Is the citizen of Irish 
origin less objectionably hy- 
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phenated who in the interest 
of Ireland tries to involve her 
in war? 

This is my explanation of 
the origin of the anti-nation- 
alist bias of the English 
revolutionary party. Whether 
right or wrong, that bias will 
always prevent that party 
from ever having any consider- 
able following in Great Britain. 
The average Englishman, how- 
ever discontented he may be 
with his government or his 
circumstances, is always at 
heart proud of the greatness of 
his country and the glory of 
her past; and he will never 
support a party, whatever its 
objects, which habitually reviles 
her, Already not merely the 
revolutionaries but the moder- 
ate Labourites have reason to 
remember this. Six months 
ago the working men, dis- 
appointed with the delay in 
the advent of that new heaven 
and new earth which had been 
promised them to follow the 
end of the war, were turning 
from Lloyd George to the 
Labour party to hasten it. In 
election after election Labour 
candidates towered over their 
Coalition and Liberal oppo- 
nents by thousands of votes. 
The revolutionary party saw 
clear the arrival of a Bolshevist 
British Republic, Meanwhile 
British soldiers and police were 
being murdered in scores in 
Ireland, Egypt, and India, for 
being Britishers and doing 
their duty to Britain ; and the 
revolutionaries’ only comment 
was that we must give the 
murderers whatever they chose 
toask. The working men there- 
upon began to think, and the 
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resultsofthe last half-dozen elec- 
tions show the direction which 
their thoughts are taking, 

In Ireland the revolutionary 
party is on the other hand 
intensely nationalist. Its goal 
is what has been the goal of all 
Nationalists, at any rate of the 
peasant and working classes, at 
all times—the independence of 
Ireland. Now, while there is 
no necessary antipathy be- 
tween nationalism and com- 
munism, there is equally no 
necessary sympathy between 
them. And, indeed, for a long 
time the nationalist and the 
revolutionary 
movements in the country ran 
in completely separate chan- 
nels. The history of their 
union is somewhat interesting. 

The revolutionary Nationalist 
party consisted originally of a 
number of amiable enthusiasts 
who dreamt of making Irish 
the language of the people 
and the people an independent 
nation. Their chief efforts to 
fulfil these dreams, so far as 
I could see, consisted in put- 
ting up the names of streets 
in Irish, which the people could 
not read, with a translation 
into English which the people 
sould read, and stamping their 
letters with the King’s head 
turned upside down. Its leaders 
consisted of some writers and 
scholars who produced many 
literary works in support of 
the Irish language and Irish 
revolution, which were often 
learned, but seldom literature 
and never dangerous. This 
was the commencement of the 
now ferocious conspiracy known 
to the world as the League of 
Sinn Feiners. 
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Alongside this innocent 
movement there was another 
of a very different character. 
Its leader was called Jim Lar- 
kin. He was probably an Irish- 
man by birth,—bhis enemies, 
who were numerous, asserted 
that he was the son of James 
Carey, the betrayer of the 
infamous Invincibles, but this 
seems without foundation,— 
and he professed te be a 
Nationalist in politics, but in 
practice he was an inter- 
nationalist, at least as much at 
home in England, Scotland, or 
America as in Ireland. He 
may be deseribed as a pre- 
Bolshevic Bolshevic. His ob- 
ject was to destroy society as 
at present constituted all the 
world over, and create a new 
society of the preletariat. At 
present he is, I believe, in jail 
on @ conviction of criminal 
conspiracy to do this in the 
United States. 

He came to Dublin to organ- 
ise the Irish Transport Union, 
and he accomplished his work 
with such energy and skill that 
he was soon able, by a general 
strike, to paralyse all the city’s 
commercial and manufacturing 
activity. When more moderate 
men pointed out to him that 
he was destroying the trade of 
Dublin, his only answer was, 
“Damn the trade of Dublin!” 
He made it clear he was not a 
mere trades unionist out to 
improve the condition of work- 
ing men, but a revolutionary 
out to set up acommune. In 
this he received the enthusi- 
astic support of the Dublin 
labourers. 

However, the strike did not 
in the end greatly benefit the 
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strikers, and after it ended 
he found it convenient to 
leave Dublin, His place was 
taken by a far abler man, 
James Connolly. Connelly was 
as strong a communist as 
Larkin, but he was also a 
practical Sinn Feiner, who put 
the independence of Ireland 
even before the establishment 
of a commune. He laid his 
plans to fuse the two move- 
ments, and he succeeded in 
carrying out his plans. How 
he contrived to do so I cannot 
tell. 

Henceforth James Connolly 
was the real head of both the 
communistic Transport Union- 
ists and the nationalist Sinn 
Feiners, and he was this by rea- 
son of the fact that he had the 
only practical intellect among 
their leaders. He set about 
openly organising and arming 
them for rebellion, The only 
difference discussed in their 
numerous newspapers or at 
Liberty Hall was as to the 
date of the outbreak. England 
was then engaged in her life- 
and-death struggle with Ger- 
many. One party, consisting 
chiefly of Transport Unionists, 
and supported by James Con- 
nelly, on the principle that 
England’s difficulty is Ire- 
land’s opportunity, was eager 
for an immediate rising. The 
other psrty, consisting chiefly 
of Sinn Feiners, urged that 
the rising should be postponed 
till England was definitely 
worsted in the war. This dif- 
ference between them was very 
hotly debated and never really 
settled. 

The combined movement 
had at this time comparatively 
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small support from the public, 
Unionists, whether workmen 
or employers, hated it because 
it was Nationalist; merchants 
and farmers, whether Unionist 
or Nationalist, abhorred it be- 
cause it was communist; and 
these classes between them con- 
stituted three-fourths of the 
population of Ireland. If the 
Chief Secretary had been a 
man of energy and determin- 
ation, the whole movement 
might have been suppressed 
with little trouble and with 
almost universal approval; but 
the Chief Secretary was Mr 
Augustine Birrell, who was so 
weak that he could not be 
resolute even against the 
Unionists, He let things drift 
till the almost invited insur- 
rection came, and the capital 
of Ireland was in the hands 
of the rebels. Iam told that 
when the news of this calamity 
was brought te him, Mr 
Birrell was asleep in an arm- 
chair in a certain London 
club, We have heard much 
of the destruction of life at 
Amritsar. I wonder how 
many more lives have been 
lost through Mr _ Birrell’s 
feebleness than through 
General Dyer’s fierceness, And 
how many more will yet be 
lost ! 

James Connolly was tried 
by court-martial for treason 
and executed. He had been 
the leader of the party which 
favoured early rebellion, and 
the rebellion had failed. Yet 
the rebellion made the fortune 
of his party. It alleged, with 
some show of resson, that the 
failure of the rebellion was due 
to the hesitation and _half- 
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heartedness of its opponents 
within the movement and the 
opposition of the Home Rulers 
without it, and Celtic Ireland 
believed it. Henceforth, what- 
ever crimes this party might 
commit, it was disloyalty to 
Ireland to denounce the crim- 
inals, and absolute treason to 
Treland to inform against them. 

This revulsion of feeling in 
favour of the party of action, 
in what has now come to be 
called the Sinn Fein move- 
ment, had two effects on its 
composition which were of the 
utmost importance. In the 
first place, it induced multi- 
tudes of enthusiastic young 
Nationalist farmers and mer- 
chants to join it in spite of its 
communist tend. This im- 
proved the intelligence of the 
party and supplied it with 
ample funds and arms, for 
never were these so plentiful 
in Ireland as they are to-day. 
In the second plaee, it attached 
to the active party those 
ancient predatory secret soci- 
eties which identified its com- 
munist objects with their 
ewn. These societies date 
from the terrible days of the 
eighteenth century, when half 
the people of Celtic Ireland 
had never enough to eat, and 
those who had nothing formed 
themselves into organisations 
to rob from those who had. 
In quiet times they sink to 
impotence, but when political 
trouble comes their power re- 
vives and their membership 
increases, and they, by acting 
as if they were rebels, are 
enabled to act as what they 
really are—robbers. 

This combination of par- 
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ties in a movement to over- 
throw English government in 
Ireland seems formidable 
enough, and so, sure enough, it 
is at present; and yet it is 
just this combination which, 
it seems to me, will, if we have 
a little patience, lead to the 
defeat of the movement. Men 
with land of their own and a 


' comfortable balance at their 


bank cannot act very cheer- 
fully with men without either, 
and one of whose objects is 
to share both; and honest 
men cannot act very long with 
men who are out for pillage. 
Fear of the vengeance which 
would follow secession from 
their ranks has so far kept 
the different parties together ; 
but already we hear of cases 
where stolen money has been 
restored and the thieves tried 
by the Sinn Fein courts and 
punished. When a thief is 
forbidden te rob, he can al- 
ways turn informer. 

Besides, the bulk of Celtic 
Irishmen are now small 
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farmers, usually owning their 
own farms and in a comfort- 
able way of business: such 
men have no use for com- 
munism, Without their sup- 
port no movement, political or 
social, in Ireland can live; 
and once the present fever 
subsides a little, I think we 
may expect most of them to 
look with great coldness on 
any movement, whatever else 
its object, which threatens the 
security of their possessions. 
At this moment I have reason 
to believe many of them are 
coerced into the acceptance of 
rebel rule only by terrorism, 
and for the existence of that 
terrorism not they, but the 
blunders and feebleness of the 
government, are primarily re- 
sponsible. When that terror- 
ism has been dethroned, then 
we shall have an _ Ireland 
which, if not loyal, will be at 
least peaceful, and, having 
seen the risks that revolution 
brings with it, even in a way 
contented. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


A DEBT. 


“Your Honour,’ said the 
Inspector ef Police, “there are 
two jungly men from over the 
Administrative Line brought 
ia this morning by « military 
policsman from the frontier 
blockheuse. They walked 
straight up to the post in 
the middle of the day carry- 
ing arms. They made no 
attempt at concealment, and 
when they were asked what 
they wanted they said they 
had a communicatien to make 
to Government. They were 
told that according to stand- 
ing orders they must deposit 
their arms. They said they 
could not give up their guns, 
and were informed that unless 
they did they could not be 
allowed to go on: So they 
went back over the frontier 
stream and sat talking with 
one another for some time. 
Then two of them came back 
~walking through the water, 
and said their business was 
very important and that they 
wanted to see yeu. They 
mentioned you by name— 
Kako, which is the way all 
the people about here pro- 
nounce your Honour’s name, 
as your Honour knows.” 

“Did they say what they 
wanted? ” asked Captain Kirk- 
wood, “I make a point of 
seeing all these people, but I 
like to know what they have 
come about first.” 

“No, they did not say. It 
is not a cattle-stealing case, 


that is quite evident. But 
unfortunately the clerk at the 
bleckhouse was away at the 
village buying chickens, or 
tobacco, or something, and 
none of the sepoys can write 
and not many of them can 
talk Burmese, let alone the 
language of these people, your 
Henour, All that the military 
policeman can say is that the 
men said it was very zururt, 
very urgent. The two men 
were allowed to come on after 
they had deposited their guns 
and dhas, and the rest are 
camped in leaf shelters on the 
ether side of the river, waiting 
for them to come back, I 
questioned them at the police 
station, but all they say is 
that they are headmen of 
villages, and that they beg 
that they may be allowed to 
approach your Honour, One 
of them asserts that your 
Honeur knows him very well, 
but according to custem he 
will not give his name.” 

“Knows me quite well! I 
wonder who he is. Well, let 
them come in—and, if they 
stay a long time, come in and 
say that it is time to go to 
the court-heuse,” 

The Inspector salaamed and 
went out, and a few minutes 
afterwards two wiry-looking 
men in short waist - cloths, 
barely coming to the knee, 
padded coats, and turbans con- 
sisting of a dingy wisp of cloth 
wound round their knotted 
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hair, were ushered in by the 
chuprassi. Both of them put 
their right hands up with the 
palm over the ear. This was 
their notion of a British salute, 
and did not mean that they 
were hard of hearing or had 
earache, 

Captain Kirkwood recog- 
nised the first of them im- 
mediately. “Hallo, duwa, 
what’s brought you here? I 
haven’t been able to get up to 
your village for a long time 
now. We're very busy. Any 
serao about now ? or sambhur? 
I should like to come up again 
for another shoot, but it can’t 
be done just now.” 

“T do not know about the 
deer, thakin. It is not that. 
We have heard that you have 
a war, that the Great Royal 
Government is punishing some 
disorderly Germans, That is 
why we have come,” - 

Captain Kirkwood checked 
himself in an _ inclination 
to laugh “What? You 
haven’t come to enlist, have 
you? Iam afraid there is no 
room for more men in the 
Kachin Company. It’s full up. 
In fact there is a good long 
waiting list, and anyhow there 
is no chance of service for 
them, or fer me, worse luck. 
The company won’t be moved 
from here unless there are 
local troubles.” 

“Tt is not that, Great Lord,” 
said the chief eagerly. “ But 
we have heard that the Ger- 
mans, who are a race of dacoitz, 
thieves, robbers, and murderers, 
have made a raid into the ter- 
ritory of the Great Lord, and 
are stealing much property and 
doing much mischief. We have 
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some experience in that sort of 
thing, and therefore we have 
come to offer arms to the Great 
Royal Government, so that the 
Germans may be quickly de- 
feated and exterminated.” 

‘Arms !” said Captain Kirk- 
woed. ‘De you mean wea- 
pons, or do you mean a band 
of the young men of your 
village? Wecan’t take them 
just now.” 

‘No, Great Lord, but we 
have heard from Chinese cara- 
vans passing along the valley 
road, the road your Lordship 
knows very well, that the Ger- 
mans have great supplies of 
weapons, and that they have 
been violently resisting the 
troops of the Great Royal 
Government, Therefore we 
have brought arms to offer 
to the Great Royal Govern- 
ment through your Lordship. 
But the people at the frontier 
fort did not understand. They 
told us that no one with arms 
may pass aleng the roads, We 
knew that very well, but we 
put it down to their ignorance 
ef our virtuous intentions. 
Therefore my subjects have 
gone back aeross the frontier, 
and have taken the guns with 
them; but the arms are there 
beyond dispute. Then I and. 
the pawmaing, the little duwa 
of the village on the northern 
slope, came with all pessible 
haste to inform your Lordship 
of our purpose and of the 
circumstances, We ask you, 
Great Lord, to issue orders 
that the weapons shall be 
brought slong here, so that 
the Royal Government troops 
may utterly destroy the Ger- 
mans.” 
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Captain Kirkwood felt in- 
clined to laugh, but he had eon- 
siderable experience of Kachin 
gensitiveness, so he remarked 
gravely, “Thatis very patriotic 
of you. But what do you know 
efthe Germans? Have youa 
blood-feud with them?” 

“Have we not a blood-feud ? 
The whole village has a debt 
against them, and there are 
many villagers who have 
special private debts. Does 
your Lordship know the Ger- 
man Maya(Meier)? You must 
know him. He stayed at our 
village shortly after the time 
when your Lordship came up 
to inquire into the disturbances 
which had occurred in the Pum- 
shih village over the closing of 
the forests and the stopping of 
the cutting of trees and bam- 
boos, You remember that 
after you had finished your 
inquiry you came over the 
Administrative Line to my 
place to shoot some of the 
forest creatures.” 

‘Of course, I remember very 
well, Was he a short stout 
man with a yellow moustache, 
and a knapsack strapped on 
his back?” 

“Yes, he was a man like 
that, but he was chiefly noted 
for his bad manners, for the 
way he took everything and 
paid for nothing, and for the 
evil way in which he spoke, 
Ah, but he was cunning, Just 
when we had determined to 
seize him and hand him over 
to the Royal Government, or 
to cut him down if he re- 
sisted,” the duwa looked side- 
ways at Kirkwood with some- 
thing like a smirk on his face, 
“he disappeared, and he carried 
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off with him Ja Taung, a 
girl who had many lovers in. 
the village. We went after 
him, but we lost the tracks and 
it was not for many weeks 
afterwards that we heard that 
he had gone north and had 
sold Ja Taung as a slave, near 
the head-waters of the East 
river. Ja Taung’s brother is 
one of the men who are waiting 
at the Fort with the guns for 
the Great Royal Government 
He wants to go on with his 
gun himself to fight the Ger- 
mans and kill Maya. He has 
three notches on his bamboo 
staff marked against Maya.” 

“He kidnapped a girl, did 
he? But what else did he do? 
When he asked me for a pass- 
port, he said he was studying 
the history of the Kachins. I 
remember him now quite well,”’ 
said Kirkwood. 

‘There was nothing that he 
did not do. He said he was 
studying all the races of the 
earth, and he specially wanted 
to find out about the ancient 
races on the frontier between 
China and Burma and their 
manners and customs. He had 
a man with him who.spoke 
Chinese, and all the Kachins 
near the frontier can under- 
stand Chinese, so he was able 
to talk freely. This man of his 
was a bad man too. He had 
been a little teacher with the 
missionary whom your Lord- 
ship seized and sent away 
because he had been selling 
guns to the Chinese and others, 
They were not much use these 
guns, for they were all shove- 
behind guns, and when the 
supply of cartridges was done 
they could not be used any ~ 
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more, because the people could 
not load them the way our 
guns are loaded.” 

“T see. But there was not 
mueh harm in asking about 
the old legends of the Kachins. 
I often do that myself, and 
you have not got a blood-feud 
against me, have you?” 

“It was the way he did it,” 
said the duwa excitedly. ‘‘ He 
was very insulting to the spirit 
men. He laughed at their 
stories and never took the 
trouble to write them down, 
whereas your Lordship always 
listens and makes notes in a 
book and very often says he 
-has heard something of the 
same kind in other villages. 
But besides that, he was al- 
ways wanting what he called 
specimens of our clothes, and 
he never would take old clothes. 
He always wanted new ones, 
and especially he wanted em- 
broidered shoulder-bags. Now 
our women often go and sell 
these in the bazaar and get 
money to buy rice. But Maya 
never paid anything, not even 
for the food which the little 
teacher demanded for himself 
and for his master, I repre- 
sented to him many times that 
this was not the Royal Govern- 
ment custom, neither was it 
the custom of our race. The 
Burmans used to do it in the 
Shan villages in the valleys, 
but even they did not demand 
to be fed free for more than 
ten days, and they never came 
to our villages in the hills. The 
Barmese were much too afraid 
of us for that, They were not 
fond of the hills. Bat Maya 
only laughed. He said he did 
not acknowledge the Great 
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Royal Government. He be- 
longed to another government 
which did not trouble itself 
about paltry things. He said he 
would give us a large present 
when he went away. And he 
talked much with Chinese 
smugglers who came over from 
Méngmyen to sell salt and buy 
opium, both of which are very 
profitable because they are 
illegal.” 

‘Oh, he did that, did he? 
He was evidently a mean 
scoundrel. But what else did 
he do? How long did he 
stay? Your village is a fine 
village, duwa—sixty or seventy 
houses at least,—but it would 
not take him long to get all 
the stories he wanted and to 
buy all the new bags and 
clean elothes you had.” 

Kirkwood was convinced 
that there was more to be 
told yet. 

‘I don’t know how long he 
stayed —a month, I should 


think.” The duwa_ looked 
testily at his companion. 
“How long did he stay, 


pawmaing ?” 

The pawmaing hitched up 
his waist-cloth and began 
counting on his _ fingers: 
“Three times to the Na-léng 
bazaar he went, and four 
times to Kutkai bazaar. There 
are three days between them, 
and the bazaars are held 
every five days. He must 
have been over twenty-four or 
twenty - five days, because he 
did not go to Kutkai the first 
bazaar day, and he missed 
another because he had drunk 
too much shiru [millet beer] 
the night before, Twenty and 
five—and two or three days 
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when he first came—yes, it 
must have been twenty-nine 
or thirty days.” 

“What on earth did he do 
all that time? He must have 
been very fond of your village,” 
said Kirkwood. 

“He was always looking 
about for plants, and told us 
many times that we did not 
know the useful things we had 
in our country. He said he 
had found some wild tea- 
bushes, and he certainly made 
experiments with wild indigo 
that the Chinese dye their 
clothes with, And then he 
was away for two nights with 
a Chinese caravan that halted 
at Na-léng—and then there 
was the girl Ja Taung. He 
brought her presents from the 
bazaar: Berlin wool and eon- 
densed milk and ship tobacco 
and sardines and  looking- 
glasses. And at night he 
always talked a great deal. 
At first he came to my house 
and sat in the front room 
with the little teacher, and 
smoked and drank and said 
many wicked things. After- 
wards he went to other houses, 
and even to the bachelor 
huts.” 

“What do yeu mean, ‘ talked 
many wicked things’?” asked 
Kirkwood with sudden inter- 
est. He had been leaning back 
in his chair, listening resign- 
edly to the duwa’s disserta- 
tions. There had been a good 
deal of talk about unrest over 
the border in China and on 
the fringe of Tongking, but he 
had had no idea that German 
enterprise had gone so far as 
to talk sedition among the 
Kachins, 
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The headman leoked at him 
queerly, and glanced sideways 
at the pawmaing, and checked 
his flow of talk, “I do not 
think that I should tell your 
Lordship. Your Lordship 
would be angry. But it was 
not our fault, We did not 
know what he was saying 
until the interpreter, the little 
teacher, told us. Then we 
could not stop him.” 

“Goon. Tell me the whole 
story. It is enough to show 
that you were not to blame 
that you have come to see me 
now. Tell me what it was the 
German said. You need not 
be afraid that it will annoy me 
or disturb me. You are more 
likely to get praise,” 

‘‘ You must remember, Great 
Lord, that as I have said before, 
this Maya always talked to us 
as if he were speaking to pariah 
dogs or buffaloes. He was a 
very rude man. He said al- 
ways,” the duwa hesitated for 
& moment,—“ he said the Great 
Royal Government was a 
wicked government, and op- 
pressed everybody with cannon 
that fire from very far away, 
and balls that break into pieces 
when they fall, and make as 
much noise then as when they 
are fired out of the gun. He 
said: You Kachins used to be 
lords of the hills. You used 
to make the valley people 
supply you with what you 
wanted, and they had to pay 
to be protected. Now the 
Great Royal Government will 
net let you fetch cattle when 
you need them, from villages 
which have more than is 
wanted, and they will not let 
you sell liquor and opium to 
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Burmans and Shans. And 
when you travel across the 
border they will not let you 
earry arms with you, you who 
have carried dhas since you 
were infants. They treat you 
just as if you were conquered, 
and you are not conquered. 
And they do more than that 
in the places where they stay 
and govern the people, They 
shut up the forests, and say 
you must not eut down trees 
and sow crops. If you do you 
will be punished. And when 
you have a quarrel with some- 
body who has done you some 
harm, they say you must not 
goand attack him, as a right- 
minded free man ought to do. 
They say you must go and 
bring a case in court. Do you 
know why they do that? It 
is because they want you to 
pay court fees, Gradually 
they will get all your money, 
and your young men will 
not know how to fight, and 


the English, they will come 


and take yeur lands just as 
they have taken the lands of 
the villages nearer the plains. 
And then you will all become 
slaves and will have to do 
whatever they bid you, and 
you will have to pay taxes, 
which is a thing not to be 
endured by people who have 
lived here since the mountains 
began, That is what the Eng- 
lish do everywhere, he said. 
And that is why some day, he 
went on to say, perhaps soon, 
perhaps after a few years, the 
All-Highest Lord of my country 
is going to punish them and 
take their country from them. 
I know you cannot do much. 
You are poor wretched creatures 
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who do not know hew to fight 
properly, and have not got 
proper guns, and would not 
know how to use them if you 
had them, But if you are wise 
you will not allow the English 
Government people to come 
near you, and when my 
country people come to turn 
out the whole crew of them, 
you will make your petty small 
attacks on the English. You 
can’t do much, of course. 
Nobody expects ignorant 
savages like you to de much, 
but you will distract the at- 
tention of the English and 
prevent them from sending all 
their troops against us as they 
would like todo. They cannot 
resist preperly in any case, and 
are sure to be all killed. But 
if you help in yeur own small 
way, my king, who is the All- 
Highest king, will note what 
you have done, and he will 
probably let you do a lot of 
things in the old way as you 
used to do before the English 
came, They pretend that they 
are very powerful, and they 
did not want to let me come 
to see you, but they were not 
able to prevent it, for here I 
am you see, and out of pure 
friendliness for you and pity 
for your grievances I give yeu 
this advice. I expect you will 
worship me as a benefactor 
when the time comes; and it 
won't be long of coming. Yes, 
in a year or two you will de- 
clare that I must have been a 
spirit-child, and you will make 
a myth of me like Shippawn 
Ayawng, your first ancestor, 
according to your old men’s 
tales! That was what this 
thief of the world said, and a 
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great deal more, Night after 
night he saidit. Isitnotso?” 
said the duwa, turning to the 
pawmaing. 

“Said it! He said it so 
often that it became a joke,” 
said the pawmaing, glancing 
backwards and forwards from 

the chieftain to Kirkwood. 
_. “I> wonder you stood it,” 
said Kirkwood, flicking the 
ash off his cigar. “I know 
some Kachins that might have 
lost their tempers.” 

‘‘ At first we thought it was 
the liquor. But when he had 
gone on repeating it until we 
were tired, some of the young 
men got angry and wanted to 
kill him.” 

“Yes,” said Kirkwood drily, 
*‘ you are often quite in a hurry 
about that,”’ 

“‘ There was one of our young 
men who had been a soldier in 
the Kachin Company of your 
Lordship’s army,» who re- 
Strained them. He said there 
would be trouble if the Ger- 
man was killed merely just 
for talking. He said he knew 
the English laws, and advised 
that we should get the German 
to quarrel first. But he also 
said it would be a better plan 
if we arrested him, and brought 
him as a prisoner to your Lord- 
ship. And he also declared 
that we might very likely get 
@ money reward fer it when 
his talking was made known, 
So after a time we decided 
that we would seize him. 
Also, we resolved that if he 
made violent resistance, we 
would deal with him as is 
the custom in such cases. 
But that very night he went 
off without any warning, and 
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next day we found that the 
girl Ja Taung was missing. 
Then we really were very angry, 
and all the young men of 
the village set off with guns 
and dhas to arrest him, They 
took two of the best trackers 
in the village with them, and 
they followed him till sunset, 
but they did not come up 
with him. During the night 
there was very much wind, 
and the tracks were lost. We 
made inquiries everywhere, 
but it was not for many 
days that we heard where 
he had got to, He went 
straight along the river ridge 
instead of turning east into 
China, where he had told us 
many times that he was 
going. Then it was that we 
began talking about how we 
were going to have our re- 
venge. The village elders met, 
and decided that there was a 
‘debt’ against Germany, and 
there were many of the young 
men who got bamboo staves 
for the first time and cut a 
notch in them, which was not 
to be smoothed away until 
Maya, or some other German, 
had been punished. But we 
heard no more of him, and 
there were no Germans that 
came. In the cold weather 
of this year, however, we 
heard that the Germans had 
raised a band of men, and 
were attacking the troops of 
the Royal Government. Then 
we chose a lucky day for a 
meeting. We were very care- 
ful about it. We consulted 
the spirits both with bamboo 
slips over the fire, and with 
shippa-wot leaves and with 
the sinews of fowls, At the 
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meeting we decided that we 
would join the Royal Govern- 
ment in fighting the Germans, 
and so would wipe out our 
debt. But the young man, 
Lasang, who had been in the 
Military Police, told us that 
there was much drill to be 
done and much _ exercising 
with guns, and that no one 
was allowed te be absent 
at night, and there was a 
great deal of walking about 
on flat ground, which is very 
tiring for hillmen. Therefore 
we decided that we would 
supply weapons to kill the 
Germans with, and that is 
why I have come. But the 
soldiers at the fort would not 
let us pass with them. There- 
fore I and the pawmaing have 
come direct to your Lordship. 
There are eight guns, and there 
is an old beer-bottle full of 
powder for each gun. They 
are not the long thin-barrelled 
guns that are fired from the 
cheek, and they are not the 
new guns that the Shans make 
in the hills away to the east. 
They are well-tried, old, trust- 
worthy guns, all of them flint- 
locks except two, which fire 
with caps, of which we know 
your Lordship can procure 
large supplies, though we 
find it very difficult to get 
any at all, because of the 
Royal Government’s regula- 
tions. Therefore we have not 
brought any caps. Besides 
these, there are two bags of 
bullets, each of them weighing 
twelve or twenty pounds. The 
lead is very good lead, which 
we have dug ourselves out of 
a pit which Maya frequently 
went to look at, It was the 
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silver in the lead that he 
wanted, but we hope that one 
of the round balls will settle 
our account with him. All 
these — guns, powder, and 
bullets—we beg that you will 
accept and make good use of, 
We should have liked our 
young men to go with the 
guns and use them themselves, 
but Lasang, who was in the 
Military Police, said it would 
take them many moons to 
learn the prescribed exercises; 
But he said it would be well to 
supply the Royal Government 
with some one who could point 
out Maya, so that we might be 
sure he was killed. It would 
be best if he were killed with 
one of our guns, for that would 
make the best end of the debt, 
and smooth out all the nicks in 
the bamboos. So two of the 
best trackers in the village 
have come with the party, and 
we hope that the Royal Govern- 
ment will accept their services, 
They can follow a trail over 
any country even in the driest 
weather, and supposing Maya 
was killed by some other 
Government service man, they 
could, at any rate, identify 
him, and we should be able to 
hold a feast in the village when 
we knew that Maya was done 
for. It would be « great satis- 
faction. Therefore we hope 
your Lordship will issue an 
order for the passage of the 
arms past the frontier, and 
that your Lordship will accept 
them, and also will enrol the 
two trackers in the Royal 
Government forces,” 

It needed all Kirkwood’s 
experience of the touchiness 
of the hillmen to listen with 
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proper gravity to this long 
tirade, but when the duwa had 
finished he replied with perfect 
solemnity: “It is very grati- 
fying to me to find that you are 
so loyal to the British Govern- 
ment, You are not in the ad- 
ministered territory, and there- 
fore it was not necesary for 
you te concern yourselves about 
the war. The Germans are a 
very powerful people, and 
there are a great many of 
them. They have been pre- 
paring for this war for a long 
time. Meier, the German, 
who came to your village, 
made no secret about that. 
They have gathered together 
great quantities of all kind 
of arms, and they have tried 
in all manner of underhand 
ways to raise trouble for us 
by the most unseemly in- 
trigues and lies. It is very 
gratifying to me personally 
that you should be prepared 
to join in fighting them. Yor- 
tunately it is not at all likely 
that the Germans will ever be 
able to create trouble in this 
province. Therefore we shall 
not need the recruits which 
you have so promptly offered 
us from your territory. Fer- 
tunately, too, the Government 
is well supplied with arms 
and ammunition. Neverthe- 
less, it is always well not to 
be toe confident, and I shall 
therefore advise the Local 
Government to accept your 
offer of arms. They will cer- 
tainly not be wanted immedi- 
ately, but in anticipation of 
the sanetion which I have no 
doubt I shall receive, I will 
issue an order for the passage 
ef your eight guns. They will 
be brought in here and stored 
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in the quarter-guard, and I will 
give you a receipt for your 
warlike supplies. Your men 
can either bring them in them- 
selves, or they can be brought 
in by the guard on the first 
opportunity. Until I have re- 
ceived instructions I cannot 
definitely promise that you 
shall have them back, but I 
have little hesitation in saying 
that I shall be authorised to 
assure you that when hostili- 
ties with the Germans are 
over, they will be restored to 
you with a suitable acknow- 
ledgment of your loyalty.” 

“T am very glad,” said the 
duwa—“and how about the 
trackers?” 

Kirkwoed bent over his desk 
as if he were writing out the 
order. ‘I am not prepared 
to say what we shall do about 
the trackers. The Germans 
are very numerous. There 
will be no difficulty in finding 
them. They have more men 
in their armies than there are 
people in the whole of Burma. 
Meier has very likely been 
ealled out to fight. But it is 
also quite likely that he is no 
good at fighting, and that he 
has been employed in more 
sneaking spy-work somewhere 
else. Your trackers are with- 
out doubt very skilled, but 
they might spend the rest of 
their lives in strange countries 
trying to find him. I think 
you had better take them back 
to your village. But I will 
make a nete of their names 
and report them te Govern- 
ment, Later, if opportunity 
offers, they might be accepted.” » 

“Tt shall be as your Lord- 
ship orders. One of the 
trackers is Makam, the man 
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who accompanied your Lord- 
ship when you went to kill 
the tiger that carried off one 
of our buffaloes.” 

‘*Makam,—I remember 
Makan very well. He is a 
splendid man at that sort of 
work. But there is a differ- 
enee between fellowing the 
track ofa tiger in the desert 
jangle and trying to find the 
trail of a man in the wide 
wide world among many thou- 
sands of other men,” 

“It was Makam who fol- 
lowed the footprints of Maya 
for many miles, when we 
pursued him from the village,” 
said the duwa half reproach- 
fally, halfin resentment. ‘He 
is already acquainted with the 
boot-markings of Maya.” 

“Yes, but Meier is evidently 
@ very eunning man. He 
has no doubt made haste to 
get himself another pair of 
boots.” 

“It may be so, but we have 
our debt topay. We also hate 
the Germans. Still, it shall be 
as your Lordship wishes, But 
the guns you will take and the 
powder?” 

“Certainly, They shall be 
carefully looked after. Will 
your party bring them in, or 


shall they be handed over to. 


the guard?” 

The duwa hesitated. “I 
should like to bring them here, 
but there is the difficulty about 
food. It is different from 
what it used to be in the 
old days. Then we took food 
wherever we wanted it, Even 
now lam afraid my men have 
not much to eat, Moreover 
there is the teilsome fiat road, 
It is so level that it exhausted 
even me, Some of my men 
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have had no experience over 
such roads, and moreover it is 
very hot. They would prob- 
ably drink a great deal and 
make a noise, Your Lordship 
does not like noise, I know. 
When we had the spirit feast 
in the village, you said you 
could not sleep. That was en 
the third night, so you had 
had time to consider the 
matter.” 

“Yes, I said nothing on the 
other two nights, did I? and 
I did not know how many 
more nights were coming. 
However — well, here’s your 
erder. They will stamp it 
with the office seal ontside. 
You are to hand over eight 
guns, eight [reputed] quart 
bottles full of gunpowder, and 
two bags of bullets—that’s 
right, isn’t it? And the guard 
will give you a receipt for 
them,” 

“But they will not be kept 
at the Fort,” said the duwa. 
“ They will be used against the 
Germans, Three generations 
have used these guns.” 

“Oh, they will certainly be 
brought here, and if any 
Germans come we'll ask you to 
come down here. to fight for 
us. That would be a pleasure 
to you, wouldn’t it?” 

“Yes, if only we could get 
Maya.” 

And that is how it comes 
that there is a rack of very 
interesting old guns at the 
quarter - guard in Mathibu. 
The Kachins had never heard 
how the Beches treated the 
Hereros, but they had an ides, 
frem their experience of Herr 
Meier, that it was best to thin 
them out. 
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TAKORADI, 


“T’ve no instructions about 
them at all so far,” said the 
Assistant District Commis- 
sioner, “‘though code messages 
have been coming through all 
day.” 

It was the early evening of 
the 5th August 1914. At 
8.30 A.M. a copy of the curt 
official telegram announcing 
that war had broken out be- 
tween England and Germany 
had been posted on the Court 
House door of the little coast 
town of Takoradi. I suppose 
that all of us—EHvans, the 
small A.D.C., who looked years 
younger than his age, Brown 
of the Bank, and myself— 
after the shock of such 
staggering news had a little 
worn off, were beginning to 
think what it meant to us 
personally. 

_ “Thad along telegram this 
afternoon all about your job, 
Brown,” continued the local 
Pooh Bah; ‘and as that cen- 
founded code-book hasn’t been 
brought: up to date, I had 
to wire about one word, 
‘moratorium,’ which seemed 
to be the key to the thing, 
and try not to give myself 


away. It’s nothing to do 
with the Mission, at any 
rate,” 


“What do you think they 
will do?” asked Brown. 

“Why, nothing. What can 
they do, cut off in an eut-of- 
the-way station like this? 
What can any of us do, for 
that matter, except sit tight 
at the end of a telegraph wire 
and await instructions?” 


We three were all pretty 
tired as we sat on Pooh Bah’s 
verandah. It seemed so rest- 
ful, looking out over the lagoon 
and beyond to where the fetish 
hill Mankwadi gradually faded 
in the evening glow. Lights 
began te show in the little - 
town below the bungalow, and 
the last of the sea breeze bore 
faintly to us the song of the 
boat-boys working overtime to 
land cargo from a coasting 
steamer in the roadstead. 

The Mission to which refer- 
ence had been made was an 
alien concern ostensibly neu- 
tral, which combined mission- 
ary zeal in the ‘‘ bush” with 
profitable trading activity at 
the port, 

To us, sipping our drinks, 
entered noiselessly Kofi, Pooh 
Bah’s steward. 

“The Superintendent want 
you, sar.” 

“Where he live, Kofi?” 
asked Evans, uncurling him- 
self from a deck-chair. 

“He lib for back verandah, 
massa,” 

“Tl just step out for a. 
minute and see what he 
wants. Those people up at 
Ogwan are a bit excited over 
their stool palaver, and we 
don’t want a riot on our 
hands just now. Boy, pass 
whisky - soda for these 
masters.” 

Evans went into the chop- 
room, and I congratulated 
myself that my job did not 
mix me up with the inter- 
minable intrigues of native 
politics, 
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After a few minutes he 
returned with a telegram in 
his hand, and, sitting down 
under the punkah lamp, wrote 
out a reply. Superintendent 
Amari stood in the doorway. 

“ All right, Superintendent,” 
said Evans; ‘‘send the men off 
one time under Sergeant 
Mensah. Stop at the post- 
master’s on your way down, 
and get this sent off to Accra 
without delay.” 

Superintendent Amari of the 
Gold Coast police saluted and 
withdrew. 

“Good man, Amari,” said 
Evans, subsiding into his deck- 
chair, “he got his men ready 
within half an hour,” 


“What's it all about?” 
said I. 
“Oh, another stunt at 


Accra; read it yourself as 
you're nearest the lamp.” 

I took the form and read 
aloud. It was addressed to 
the Superintendent, 

“Urgent priority. Send 
every fit available man Acora 
immediately. Consult D.C, 
and report time of departure.” 

‘‘ How many are going?” 

“ Twenty-eight, which leaves 
only Corporal Musa, my 
orderly, and one man with 
guinea-worm to hold the fort. 
And of course there's Amari 
himself.” 

‘What about the guard for 
the Bank?” began Brown. 

“The Bank must take its 
chance like the rest,” replied 
Evans, “until I can think of 
something. Wait a minute!” 
he exclaimed presently ; ‘‘ to- 
morrow I'll make out a list of 
all the men in this town who 
are ‘known to the police,’ and 
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swear them in as special con- 
stables. I’d use the prisoners 
too, only I can’t trust the 
warders not to make fools of 
themselves.” 

‘And the Boy Scouts?” 
asked Brown, who had re- 
cently formed a treop ef these 
auxiliaries, 

‘Well, that’s up to you, ~ 
Brown, but you might 
post a few at the Bank. 
What I fear is the Kroo 
boys. I’ve already seen a 
deputation of their headmen, 
and they say they can’t answer 
for the boys if the rice gives 
out, The Mission has already 
cut down the ration, as the 
town is short of rice, and heaven 
knows when we'll get supplies. 
Bat, on the other hand, I hear 
there is plenty of rice at the 
Mission, and they may be 
thinking of making a ‘corner’ 
in it. You're both chopping 
with me to-night, so we can 
talk things over.” 

We stayed for dinner, It 
was about 9 o’clock when we 
heard hurried footsteps ap- 
proaching the bungalow and 
mounting the verandah. It was 
the Superintendent again, 

‘Well, Amari, anything gone 
wrong?” 

“The men left two hours 
ago, sir, but the wire’s down; 
they can’t get the message 
through to Accra,” 

“ There’s the coast line.” 

* Down too, sir.” 

“A remarkable coincidence, 
eh, Superintendent ?” 

“ There’s more than that, sir.” 
Amari hesitated, and glanced at 
the unofficial Brown. 

“Carry on, Superintendent,” 
said Evans, interpreting the 
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look, ‘We're going to mobi- 
lise Mr Brown’s Boy Scouts.” 

“Well, sir, I’ve got it from 
% pretty good source that 
there’s going to be an at- 
tempt made to get off to 
Togoland in a surf-boat to- 
night by Mr Struve and some 
other Germans at the factory.” 

Evans sat up: there is 
nothing seemingly that is be- 
yond the scope of a D.C’s 
employment, as I’ve heard 
him say. 

“Do you think this is 
true?” 

“TI think it is, sir, for as 
I was coming up Corporal 
Musa reported that a boat’s 
crew were collecting on the 
baach, I sent the corporal 
back to the barracks to put 
off his uniform, and see if 
there was anything unusual 
happening at the factory.” 

We all got up at this and 
went on to the back verandah. 
Half a mile across the valley 
stood the Mission factory. It 
was well, er, as it seemed to 
us, unusually well lit up, and 
the lights seemed to shift 
about from room to room, 
though this, towards bed- 
time, was nothing out of the 
common, 

“Where did Corporal Musa 
say the boat-boys were?” 

“At the far side of the 
Customs’ beach, where the 
factory surf-boats lie.” 

“Then to-night’s the night !” 
exclaimed Evans; ‘‘who’s for 
the beach, beys?”’ 

Half an heur later the same 
party sat in the lee of a canoe 
en the unsavoury sands of 
Takoradi. It was a night 
of fitful moonlight, and far 
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to the north the lightning 
gleamed over the “bush” of 
the cocea district, The land 
breeze had now set in and 
chilled us with its damp, 
while the sea, broken on the 
reef, shot up in miniature 
foamy waves at our feet. 

Our hurried plans were com- 
pleted; we knew that some- 
where within hail the Super- 
intendent and Corporal Musa 
were watching, and that 
farther off a few of Brown's 
Boy Scouts, dressed only in 
their cloths, were on outpost 
duty. But we did not sup- 
pose that the presence of 
three white men, gathered to- 
gether under such unusual 
circumstances, would eseape 
the notice of any prowling 
native, or, above all, of the 
beat’s crew, if they were on 
the look-out. 

It struck me that to sit and 
wait for escaping patients of 
mine on a smelly beach in 
the middle of the night was 
strange employ fer a middle- 
aged Medical Officer, and 
equally strange that the 
friends with whom we played 
tennis should be setting out 
in this fashion fer their own 
colony, to which they had 
never seemed the least anxious 
to return. 

Then I realised uncomfert- 
ably that none of us were 
armed, and that the Germans 
probably had revolvers. This 
conclusion was shared by 
Evans, who assured me that 
the presence of a medical man 
might come in handy later on. 
“But,” said he, ‘unless we 
catch ’em in the act we have 
no case, and I faney it won't 
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be difficult after this to sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats, 
—in this instanee, the Prussian 
from the Swiss.” 

I began to feel very drowsy ; 
even the smell ef innumerable 
fish-ovens in the native town 
acted rather as a sedative than 
as anirritant. My pipe dropped 
from my mouth, and I pulled 
myself up with a start and 
idly watched a falling star low 
down out to sea, off Takoradi 
point, and wondered at its 
portent. 

“Did you see that light?” 
whispered Brown, for we had 
all quite naturally dropped our 
voices like men engaged in 
some nefarious midnight enter- 
prise. 

* Falling star you mean,” I 
replied. 

*‘Yon’s no’ a falling star, 
man’ — Brown comes from 
somewhere in the West of Scot- 
land—“I doubt it’s a ship’s 
flare.’ We were all wide 
awake now, and presently saw 
a glimmer of light kindled 
from the point. We looked at 
our watches; it was 11.30. 

“They'll not come this night, 
I'm thinking,” said Brown, and 
we were pretty much of his 
opinion, Then, as we held a 
council of war under that 
weary canoe, a figure moved 
between us and the skyline. 
It was Superintendent Amari. 

‘They're gone, sir,” said he 
to Evans, who was now on his 
feet. 

“Who are?” 

“ The boat-boys,” 

“Damn!” began 


Have you seen the factory?” 
“Lit up still, sir.” 
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We concluded to quit, as 
they ssy on the other side, A 
heavy dew was falling, not a 
light showed in the native 
town; the noise of harmoniums 
was stilled in the clerks’ 
quarters ; only the cry of the 
fruit- bats circling round the 
ancient palaver tree in the 
market-place remained to make 
night hideous. 

We made for the factory, 
whose ill-timed illumination 
seemed to mock us, But this 
was not the worst. Pinned to 
the locked door was a scrap of 
paper with the words in neat 
handwriting— 

“ Deutschiand iiber alles.” 

I pulled it down and was 
about to tear the paper to 
shreds when Evans stopped me. 
“This,” he declared, ‘will be 
documentary evidence in the 
case.” 

There are times when one 
loathes the legal mind. | 

Well, to finish now with the 
Mission factory, Evans hoisted 
the Union Jack over it in the 
morning, and the sick constable 
with his carbine and bandaged 
leg nantted on the degratep: 


‘As a pars I ian pane hig in the 
Tropies, but) slept late next 
morning till awakened by the 
syren of a steamer hooting for 
all she was worth, like a liner 
bringing in the New Year on 
the Ciyde. While I was dress- 
ing, Evans came across from 
his bungalow with his field- 
glasses. 

“Have a look at that boat,” 
said he, I fooussed the glass 
and made her out to be the 
Willi Woermann, a small 
trader, flying the British flag 
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upside down. What in the 
world was a German ship 
doing in Takoradi Bay, and 
above all, what was the mean- 
ing of that flag? But we 
agreed that she wanted either 
a doctor or the police, possibly 
both. ; 

When we got down to the 
scene of last night’s fiasco 
there was quite a crowd of 
natives gathered on the shore, 
laughing and clapping their 
hands. Soon afterwards we 
pushed off in the Customs’ boat, 
Evans with his orderly, the 
Superintendent, the boarding 
officer, and myself. As we 
drew nearer we saw a row of 
grinning black faces leaning 
over the side, and several white 
faces, not grinning, looking 
out of the port-holes. 

We tied up on the other side 
of the ship, a mammy chair 
was lowered, and we made 
the usual undignified ascent to 
the main deck. Here we were 
greeted with an impressive 
salute from a gigantic Kroo 
boy, clad only in a loin-cloth 
and a German topee. 

“You be de big Commis- 
sioner?” 

Evans admitted that he was. 

** Where’s the Captain?” 

“Captain he no lib, sar, he 
be German; I be captain now.” 

It’s no use to interrupt a 
native, for he gets his say in 
the long-run; but seldom can 
a Kroo boy have had such 
an attentive audience. His 
story came to this: he and his 
crew were shipped at Sierra 
Leone as usual to work the 
ship down the coast. When 
beyond Berracoe they got the 
news of the war, and at once 
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demanded te be put ashore at 
the nearest British port, The 
German skipper and his en- 
gineer told them to go to hell, 
or its Teutonic equivalent, 
whereupon the Kreo boys 
seized the ship, locked up the 
officers, and headed for Tako- 
radi, 

“Morning time,’ continued 
the headman, ‘‘we see canoe 
near de river and we t’ink we 
get plenty fish” — he pro- 
nounced it “fiss.” “Here we 
see four five white men lib for 
canoe, so we go softly, softly, 
an’ by-an’-by dem white men 
laugh an’ sing an’ point to de 
flag. Then I t’ink dey no be 
preper white men but Germans, 
So I stop de engine and ask 
‘what’s matter?’ They say, 
‘Where de Captain?’ and I 
tell him Captain he be sick.” 

“Where did you put the 
Captain?” we asked. 

‘‘Massa, we put all German 
in No. 1 hold under de hatch. 
Then de canoe come very near 
an’ I see plenty plenty gun, 
but de gun no lib for dere 
hand, gun lib for canoe”— 
they had evidently put their 
revolvers on the thwart,— 
“ they say, ‘Headman, lower de 
mammy chair,’ so I say, ‘all 
right,’ an’ I lower de mammy 
chair quickly, an’ de canoe 
break, an’ all German men lib 
for water. Soon dey catch 
rope an’ come aboard all same 
black man, an’ dey curse 
plenty too much, massa, But 
de man who speak for canoe 
who got big belly ”— indicating 
a person of ample girth—‘ I 
no look him again, I t’ink one 
dam shark chop him. I look 
all men proper (watch them), 
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and say, ‘ Massa, Captain 
want you, an’ dey say, ‘all 
right.’ Den all boy take Ger- 
man to chop room (saloon), an’ 
dey say, ‘Massa, wait small 
time, we go call Captain.’ 
Then I go for door, an’ say, 
‘you be tomfool, dis be English 
ship, I be Captain ;’ den I lock 
de door,” 

This then was how we re- 
covered our Mission friends 
who had given us the slip the 
night before, and got out to 
sea in their canoe at the river’s 
mouth, Their next journey 
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was under escort. The Willi 
Woermann henceforth sailed 
the seas as the Lady Clifford, 
taking motor-lorries and sup- 
plies to Togoland. The crew 
were, I hope, suitably reward- 
ed for their double capture. 
Evans sent in an official re- 
port of the whole matter in 
due course, but up till now 
the watchers on the beach of 
Takoradi have not received 
the thanks of the Colonial 
Government. Nor do _ they 
expect it. 
C, H, P, Lamonp. 
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MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD. 


‘‘oHe CHAMPION OF THE LIBERTY OF THE WORLD”—MR GEORGE'S 
NEW ROLE—THE BROKEN TREATY OF VERSAILLES—THE LESSON OF 


MR GEORGE'S CAREER 


AN UNTRAMMELLED AUTOCRAT—“ CA:SAR’S 


WIFE” AND THE MARCONI SCANDAI—THE DECAY OF PARTY WAR- 
FARE-—-THE COMEDY OF LEAMINGTON—TBE PARTY CHEST—MR 
GEORGE'S FUTURE—THE ART OF GOVERNMENT—THE UNREALITY 
OF HOME RULE—THE AGRICULTURAL RELIEF OF ALLIES. 


IF we may believe what Mr 
George told a reporter at 
Marseilles, he went to San 
Remo as “the champion of the 
liberty of the world.” Who 
appointed him to this office he 
does not tellus. We suppose 
that the office and the title 
were of his own choice, And 
we can more easily estimate 
the strength wherewith he 
bears the self-imposed burden 
when we remember that he 
asks the aid of no others than 
of his eminent secretary, Mr 
Philip Kerr, and of that great 
statesman and patriot, Lord 
Riddell, a nobleman who (we 
believe) holds no public office, 
and who always accompanies 
the Prime Minister to the 
deliberations of the Supreme 
Counoil, 

Mr George, then, is “the 
champion of the liberty of the 
world,” He is much else be- 
sides. He is Prime Minister 
and Supreme Autocrat of 
Great Britain. He rules his 
Cabinet, the Houses of Par- 
liament, and the country with 
an ignoranee and an assur- 
ance which are all his own. 
The members of his Cabinet 
are content, it seems, to ac- 
cept his instructions. He is 


to all intents and purposes 
his own Foreign Minister. At 
San Remo he spoke with his 
own voice and in his own 
name. He forgot, as he al- 
ways forgets, that he lives 
and serves under a monarchy, 
He forgot, as he always 
forgets, that Lord Curzon is 
still—in title at least —our 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
And as he dismisses from his 
mind both King and Cabinet, 
so he treats the House of Com- 
mons with contempt. ‘‘The 
champion of the liberty of the 
world” is not to be argued 
with. It may be true that 
he knows nothing about the 
world whose liberty he cham- 
pions, that foreign countries 
are as strange to him as foreign 
languages, that he is at home 
nowhere save in Wales. But 
he is the elect of the people. 

Before he visited San Remo 
he thought he had put France 
for ever in her place. No 
sooner was @ hand laid upon 
Frankfort, that ark of the 
covenant, that sanctuary of 
the Jew financier, that home 
of Sir Edgar Speyer, our dis- 
tinguished Privy Councillor, 
than Mr Geerge was loud in 
his protestations, He was 
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ready to prefer a false enemy 
to a true friend. He forgot in 
a moment that he had set his 
signature to the treaty of 
Versailles, and was prepared to 
renounce the most solemn en- 
gagements of Great Britain at 
the bidding of Germany and 
of Mr Keynes. Now treaties 
are nothing, if not binding. 
When Mr George signed the 
documents at Versailles, he 
accepted, on Engiand’s behalf, 
the responsibility of insisting 
that the provisions of the 
treaty should be loyally and 
accurately carried out. He 
pledged our honoar, the honour 
of England, to France and to 
our other Allies, that the 
agreements which we had 
made should be duly re- 
spected. But the last man 
who had access to his ear 
whispered that the treaty was 
hard upon Germany, suggested 
that France was wholly un- 
reasonable in demanding the 
indemnities and reparations 
which had been allotted to her, 
and psrsuaded him to come 
forth as the champion not of 
liberty but of the Boehe, 
Franca was not unnaturally 
indignant. Having suffered 
more than any other country in 
the war, she saw justice denied 
her, and expressed with an 
admirable candour the dislike 
and distrust inspired in her 
mind by “the champion of 
the liberty of the world.” 
However, Mr George never 
holds an opinion longer than 
it seems to ensure him a 
breath of popularity, and he 
hastened to repudiate his new 
frieadship for Germany. At 
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San Remo he delivered the 
speech which he thought 
would be acceptable to M. 
Millerand. He declared, as 
he has declared a hundred 
times before, that Germany 
should pay to the uttermost 
farthing. He did not renew 
the promise, which he gave 
in the stress of a general 
election, that he would search 
Germany’s pockets. But he 
was loud, for the moment, in 
denunciation of the Boche, and 
the French pretended to take 
comfort in what he said. An 
illusory comfort, surely, since 
the next speech which he 
delivers to another audience 
will be merely an eche of 
something else, and will 
probably give a flat contra- 
diction to what was said at 
San Remo. And when we 
remember that this champion 
of liberty affects to speak 
with the voice of England, 
we may estimate the damage 
whieh he does to England’s 
honour, the danger in which he 
involves our British Empire. 
The career of Mr George 
should afford a salutary lesson 
to the friends of democracy. 
He stands where he does as 
the elect of the people. And 
he was elected by the people 
in 1918 because he made many 
rash promises, whieh he had 
not the power nor the inten- 
tion to carry out. He cannot 
be removed for some years yet 
by any process known to 
politics, and he has ample 
time before him in which to 
complete the work of bringing 
upon us suspicion and distrust, 
which he has begun. The most 
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reckless autocrat that has 
governed England for many 
a long year, he pretends to 
derive his power from the 
people, which he defies, and his 
eareer will be chiefly useful, 
because in the period of 
reaction, to which all good 
citizens look forward, he will 
be held up as an awful warn- 
ing to all those who prate 
about the blessings of popular 
government, 

And Mr George’s whole 
career cries out in elcquent 
protest against the position 
which he has filched for him- 
self in the State. The friend 
of the Boers, who escaped from 
&@ minatory mob in a police- 
man’s uniform, he would have 
avoided war in 1914 had he 
dared, and he misled the public 
opinion of France and Eng- 
land by saying that we went 
to war merely for the sake of 
Belgium. A Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who made finance 
the vehicle of class hatred, he 
has seen his monstrous People’s 
Budget, as he called it, ex- 
posed for the piece of hypocrisy 
that it was, The tree of land 
valuation, whose branches were 
to be heavily laden with re- 
freshing fruit, is now cut down 
to the earth. Of all the meas- 
ures which have let loose the 
tarbid torrent of his eloquence, 
scarcely one is effective to-day. 
Whose fault is it that we are 
faced by a housing problem? 
Mr George’s. By whose de- 
liberate contrivance was it 
that the working classes were 
persuaded to believe them- 
selves the victims of a gross 
injustice, and to demand with- 
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out toil or price the possessions 
of others? Mr George’s. In- 
deed, to Mr George’s account 
we may set down the most of 
the evils which beset our 
society; and in spite of it all 
he is to-day an untrammelled 
autocrat, with Cabinet minis- 
ters patiently waiting te take 
his commands, and to carry 
out his wishes in all humble- 
ness of spirit. 

There is still another reason 
why Mr George should not 
be entrusted with full powers 
to make or mar the British 
Empire. There was a time 
when he insisted with praise- 
worthy iteration that ‘‘ Cesar’s 
wife should be above suspi- 
sion.” And having thought- 
lessly cast Mr Joseph Cham- 
berlain for the part of Ceesar’s 
wife, he proceeded to vilify 
him without stint and without 
reason. Hedid not exact from 
himself the same scrupulous 
conduet which he exacted from 
others. The man who without 
knowledge or justice attacked 
Mr Chamberlain, was presently 
besmirched himself by the Mar- 
eoni scandal. Bitterly did he 
then complain of the lies which 
were passed from one foul lip 
to another. Eagerly did he 
renounce the high standard 
which once he had set up for 
Ceesar’s wife. It was of no 
avail, The “lies” were found 
to have in them s solid basis 
of truth, and Mr George 
emerged from the inquiry so 
deeply marked that, had he 
not been protected by a coat 
of triple brass, he would never 
again have entered the field 
of polities. And it would 
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have been vastly better for 
Great Britain had he remained 
outside. The Marconi affair 
was in a sense a test of the 
character of English politi- 
cians. The mere fact that Mr 
George and Sir Rufus Isaacs 
were not asked to purge their 
offence has done our country 
an irreparable injury. It has 
. sensibly lowered the level of 
our public life, and the con- 
stant advancement of the two 
speculators has proved that 
politics is after all nothing 
else than levity and cynicism. 
Mr George, when put upon 
his defence, pleaded, it will be 
remembered, that he was a 
poor man. Sir Rufus Isaacs, 
placed in the same awkward 
situation, confessed that he 
wasarich man. The one plea 
was as absurdly irrelevant 
as the other. Neither could 
deny that he had bought 
American Marconis; neither 
could claim that he had been 
candid in his treatment of the 
House of Commons, And when 
the House exonerated its 
erring members, it struck a 
blow at parliamentary govern- 
ment from which it has not 
recovered, 

It is in no spirit of malice 
that we remind our readers 
of the too quickly-forgotten 
Marconi affair. The position 
which Mr George holds makes 
it necessary that we should 
scrutinise most jealously all 
his deeds and all his words. 
He has gathered into his own 
hands all the power in the 
State, and it is the business 
of Englishmen to see that he 
is worthy of that power. Were 
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his own happiness or prosperity 
alone at stake, we should not 
care a jot whether he had or 
had not enjoyed a flutter with 
that forgotten worthy, the 
Master of Elibank, It would 
be a matter of indifference 
to us whether he was able to 
distinguish between specula- 
tion and an investment or not. 
But it is the happiness amd& 
the prosperity of Great Britaim 
which are at stake; and we« 
may well wonder whether the 
demagogue of fluent speeck 
and fiuid mind, who allows 
his audience to tell him what 
he shall say, who has no know- 
ledge of the foreign affairs 
which he presumes to direct, 
who is guided in the business 
of government not by principle 
but by opportunity, whose 
hands were dipped in the 
Marconi affair, is fit to govern, 
uncontrolled and unrestrained, 
the British Empire, and to 
meddle, without let or hind- 
ranee, in the affairs of Europe, 
For our own part, we prefer 
him in the réle, which he has 
carelessly assumed, of “ cham- 
pion of the liberty of the 
world.” Assuredly he has no 
knowledge of what liberty 
means, and but a_ blurred 
vision of the world and its 
boundaries. But he who de- 
fends a mere superstition or a 
solemn phrase cannet do much 
harm, He who without know- 
ledge and without a plan 
attempts to govern an Empire 
may involve in his own ruin 
all those who have been foolish 
enough to trust him. 

We have heard a great deal 
lately about the suspension. 

3M 
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of party warfare. Pompous 
politicians tell us almost daily 
that we are none of us parti- 
sans, that we ory and strive not 
for a faction but for the State. 
And what the pompous poli- 
ticians tell us is partly true, 
There is no party warfare, 
because the House of Commons 
has no other duty than to reg- 
ister the decrees of Mr George. 
Fearful though he be of the 
ballot-box, he will not per- 
mit criticism in the House, 
Our free and _ independent 
legislators dare not speak what 
is in their minds, if indeed 
their minds are not empty, lest 
they should not be safe in 
their seats at the next election. 
Therefore they hang upon the 
lips of Mr George; in whis- 
pered humbleness they assent 
to his decrees; and there is no 
party warfare, because there 
are no parties. In other words, 
the Coalition is no Coalition at 
@ll, It is a Radical Govern- 
ment, openly confessed and un- 
ashamed, Those who once 
called themselves Tories, and 
who have now taken the 
ticket, are Tories no longer. 
The respect for tradition, the 
love of ancient ways, which 
once inspired their policy, 
have long since been en- 
veloped in the mist of for- 
gotten things. To-day they are 
all for ‘“‘the march of mind.” 
Progress is their watchword, 
and they pretend to believe, as 
their Radical colleagues believe, 
that they may safely pit their 
little intelligence against the 
accumulated wisdom of a 
thousand years, They utter 
no sentiments which are not 
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Radical sentiments, They 
pass no measures which 
are not Radical measures. 


They have broken definitely 
with the past, which once 
upon a time moulded their 
thoughts and determined their 
actions, Remember for a 
moment what the Coalition 
has achieved during the last 
few years. In passing the 
Franchise Bill it created a 
silent revolution, of which we 
have seen only the beginning, 
By giving an equal vote to 
women, it has taken the gov- 
ernance of the Empire out of 
the hands ef the men, who 
made it and fought for it, and 
given it to the women, who 
cannot bear arms and have 
no political experience, If none 
of the church-burners has yet 
been able to wriggle into the 
House of Commons, the Vis- 
countess Astor is there, to hold 
aloft the banner of feminism, 
and to show that the “ people” 
of Plymouth think it not in- 
congruous to be represented 
by an American and a Peer’s 
wife. The Franchise Bill was 
accepted, without comment, 
by those of the Coalition who 
professed themselves Tories. 
Then there is Mr Fisher’s 
Education Act, happily a dead 
letter, and therefore not so 
dangerous as Mr Fisher’s ex- 
pressed intention of purchasing 
by grants of money the abject 
submission to the government 
ef Oxford and Cambridge, Not 
a single Tory has raised his 
voice into opposition to the 
dangerous projects of this 
revolutionary minister, who 
has been publicly described by 
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an archbishop as one of whom 
all men speak well. Again, 
the Government of India has 
been wantonly destroyed, on 
the false plea of “self-deter- 
mination,” though it is known 
that not more than two per cent 
of the Indian people take the 
smallest interest in it; and it 
has been destroyed, without 
a word of protest from what 
was once the Tory party, by a 
minister in whose veins there 
flows not a drop of English 
blood, As in law-making, so 
in administration, the present 
Government has expressed only 
the sentiments of the Radicals, 
who esteem words more highly 
than deeds, In Ireland it has 
carried on the baleful work of 
Mr Birrell, if we may use the 
word ‘“‘work” for a settled 
determination to do nothing, 
At the very moment when it is 
proposing to give Ireland a 
measure of self-government, if 
the spoiled beauty will deign 
to accept it, the Government 
permits murder and arson to 
go unpunished, and declares 
that much may be done by a 
policy of conciliation. It might 
a8 well attempt to conciliate a 
rattlesnake as to appease the 
treacherous appetites of Sinn 
Fein. And is there a Tory in 
the House who dares to suggest 
that all that Ireland needs is 
justice and firm government, 
that order will never be re- 
stored to that country until 
hunger-strikers are allowed, if 
they choose, to starve them- 
selves to death? 

Of course there is not. The 
voice of criticism is hushed, 
and the Tories outdo their 
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ancient foemen in the loud 
profession of Radical prin- 
ciples. But names last longer 
than the principle or lack of 
principle to which they are 
given, and the wild comedy 
of Leamington shows clearly 
enough that, though no man 
dares to call himself a Tory, 
there are still those who cling 
to the title of ‘ Liberal” with 
a feverish desire. Now, the 
comedy was perfectly staged, 
and if at the end it degener- 
ated*into a rough-and-tumble 
farce, the friends of Mr George 
had no right to be surprised. 
The Prime Minister’s friends 
went down from London in 
@ special train. They were 
photographed all wreathed in 
smiles as they set out on their 
journey of reconciliation. They 
were determined to be friends 
with the friends of their old 
friend and leader, Mr Asquith. 
If the olive-branch was re- 
jected, then by all means 
let Mr Asquith’s supporters 
stand to their defence, And 
Mr George’s colleagues car- 
ried their proofs in their 
hands, so to say. In com- 
plete forgetfulness that they 
were the members of a Coali- 
tion, that they owed some 
loyalty to the recalcitrant 
Tories who have helped them 
to make a new and far worse 


-world, they boasted loudly that 


Mr George’s Cabinet has been 
inspired always by the prin- 
ciples of Radicalism, that it 
has never professed the smallest 
interest in anything save class- 
legislation. Their boast is en- 
tirely justified, and not alte- 
gether honourable. But tothe 
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boast mattered not a jot. The 
Liberals of the true breed 
don’t care for what is done, 
' They ask only who has done 
it, and they refused to give a 
word of thanks to Mr George 
and his companions for the 
harm which they have con- 
trived. So they shouted down 
the Attorney -General, Dr 
Macnamara, and the others, 
and they afforded the honest 
citizen, who is not drugged by 
the poison of politicos, an excuse 
of much hilarity. 

*“T am as good a Liberal as 
you,” cries Mr George. ‘You 
are no Liberal at all,” retort 
the henchmen of Mr Asquith. 
And they would leave us 
wondering why they made all 
this pother about a disreput- 
able title, did we not remember 
that there exists somewhere a 
party chest. We know as 
little what it contains as who 
filled it. But rumour is elo- 
quent concerning the weight 
of it; and as in politics the 
chest is commonly known as 
“the sinews of war,” we can 
well believe that it is well 
worth fighting for. Is Mr 
Asquith going to share it with 
Mr George? Not a bit of it. 
Mr George may do and say 
whatever he likes: he may 
pass a dozen revolutionary 
measures, which are dear to 
the hearts of the stalwarts of 
Leamington; he may march 
through Radicalism to anarchy, 
and with the aid of his Tory 
colleagues he may tear to 
pieces the last rags of the 
Constitution. But he shall 
not lay a hand upon the 
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sacred chest, which was once 
tenderly guarded and packed 
with Marconi shares by 
his old friend the Master 
of Elibank. Here, indeed, in 
the party chest, there is a 
definite cleavage. They are 
Liberals who may find sup- 
port in its weight and ampli- 
tude. They are not Liberals 
who are not privileged to dip 
a greedy hand into the lucky 
bag. Thus we arrive at the 
true meaning of political prin- 
ciple. The chest, the chest is 
the thing! All the rest is 
mere rhetoric, and Leamington 
has decided that Mr Asquith’s 
side shall retain the chest, 
while Mr George must do the 
best he can with the rhetoric, 
For our part, we care not 
who calls himself a Liberal, 
or who keeps the key of the 
chest. Neither the one side 
nor the other has any zeal for 
the cause of Great Britain, 
and in the long-run it is a 
matter of indifference which 
species of provincialism wins. 
Were it not for the effect 
of the paltry squabble upon 
Mr George’s position, we 
might be content to dismiss 
the episode with a laugh. But 
the accident of an election 
and the hazard of the foolish 
gamble known as democracy 
have placed Mr George upon 
the throne of an autocrat, and 
we cannot but wonder what 
view our eminent minister will 
take of the rebuff given him 
at Leamington. The danger 
is that it will throw him into 
the arms of the more obviously 
moderate of his supporters, and 
if the Tory party—the party 
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which once was not afraid to 
check anarchy—ever be re- 
vived, Mr George might insist 
upon leading it. This would 
be a calamity, and the issue 
remains in doubt, since Mr 
George will decide which 
course he shall follow upon the 
grounds of opportunism alone. 
He has no opinions, Any one, 
- if only he show a majority of 
votes, may write whatever he 
chooses upon the tabula rasa 
of the Prime Minister’s mind. 
For Mr George is not a 
statesman: he is merely a 
cunning manipulator. As 
Lord Hugh Cecil said 
with perfect truth, “the 
Premier has never been able 
to distinguish between the art 
of winning an election and 
the art of government. He is 
conciliating this person and 
shutting the mouth of that 
person, and he calls that the 
art of government,” 

What, then, will he call the 
art of government in the near 
future? The Liberal party 
declines obstinately to summon 
him to the leadership or to 
disgorge its treasure. The 
Coalition, which is no Coalition 
at all, but a frank surrender 
to communism and anarchy, 
has but a small prospect of 
permanence, The notorious 
Central Party —central in 
name and revolutionary in 
policy — was laughed out of 
existence long ago. And Mr 
George will be asked sooner 
or later to make his choice. 
Will he go to labour, and 
say in the words of an un- 
happy monarch, “‘ You have no 
leader. I willbe your leader”? 
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It is improbable, because labour 
has long since lost whatever 
trust it had in Mr George, 
despite the energy wherewith 
years ago he preached the 
gospel of plunder and enun- 
ciated the doctrine of robbing 
Peter to keep Paul in idle 
affluence: despite the adroit- 
ness wherewith he declined to 
allow the railway strike to be 
fought, as it should have been 
fought, to a disastrous finish, 
the egoists who impel the 
working classes to ask always 
fer higher wages than they 
can earn, do not want a 
middle-class politician to filch 
their honours and their profits. 
It seems as if Mr George, 
therefore, would be driven 
into the arms of what used 
to be ealled the Unionist party. 
He has proclaimed aloud that 
he is a resolute opponent of 
nationalisation, and that he 
will go to the country, in the 
fulness of time, upon that 
issue,— which shows that he 
thinks that the defence of 
private property may bring 
him a hatful of votes. But 
to-morrow he may range him- 
self upon the other side, and 
we know no more than that 
the fate of Great Britain, and 
of Ireland too, depends solely 
upon the cynicism of our 
politicians. 

The truth is that all the 
proceedings of the House of 
Commons are enveloped in & 
eloak of unreality. The one 
point of agreement in those 
who support the Home Rule 
Bill, now before the country, is 
that it has not a dog’s chance 
of being accepted by Ireland. 
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Mr Bonar Law eonfessed its 
inevitable failure with perfect 
frankness. ‘“‘ We know,” said 
he, “that we cannot settle the 
matter of self-determination.” 
So far, so good. “You can 
only settle it,” thus he went 
en, “by something which, I 
admit, Southern Ireland will 
not accept to-day.” Then why 
call it a settlement? When 
the Bill is passed the situation 
of Ireland will remain un- 
changed, and the only excuse 
for the passage of the Bill is 
that it may give satisfaction 
to somebody else whom it does 
not concern. All the ministers 
who defended it kept their 
eyes steadily fixed upon the 
United States, and thus we 
may plumb the depth of our 
degradation: we are listening 
to the dictation of a foreign 
power, with whose treatment 
of its own citizens we have 
neither the wish nor the in- 
tention to interfere, 

But it was Mr Asquith who 
gave us, in the debate about 
Home Rule, the finest example 
of hypocrisy. With tears in 
his voice, he deplored the bad 
state. of affairs in Ireland, 
“unexampled even in the 
bad annals of Irish disorders.” 
And he did not confess that 
for that bad state of affairs he, 
more than any other man alive, 
is responsible, When he came 
into power in 1906 Ireland en- 
joyed a peace and a prosperity 
such as it had not known for 
many years. Ten years of mis- 
government or of no govern- 
ment at all, under the auspices 
of Messrs Asquith and Birrell, 
ensured the Irish Rebellion of 
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1916. If Mr Asquith has any 
doubt upon the matter, let him 
read the report of the com- 
mittee, appointed by himself, 
to inquire into that disgraceful 
episode. However, he is not 
likely to read it; and even 
if he did read it, he would 
with an easy miud shift the 
responsibility on to somebody 
else. 


Whatever the politicians 
attempt to do is marred by a 
lack of candeur and simplicity. 
They are all like the man in 
Petronius who looked at the 
cabbage and stole the bacon. 
When they do one thing, you 
may be quite sure that they 
are keeping their eye upon 
something else; and it is, for 
instance, because they confuse 
the art of vote-catching with 
the art of government that 
they are profoundly distrusted 
by the people, Happily, con- 
trasts are not lacking to the 
bunglings of the politicians. 
There are practical men all 
over England who are doing 
the work that has to be done 
without fuss and without 
“back-thought.” Among these 
we may count the members of 
the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, who have brought 
what relief they could to our 
plundered Allies, and have 
made it possible for the 
farmers of France, Belgium, 
and Serbia to make a begin- 
ning with the work which 
the Germans hoped they had 
interrupted for many a year 
to come. It was, as we all 
know, part of the settled policy 
of the Boches to destroy the — 
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farms and the orchards of 
the countries which they in- 
vaded, They murdered fruit- 
trees with a peculiar zest, 
and they ruthlessly carried off 
all the cattle upon which they 
could lay their hands. And 
when they were ordered to 
restore the stolen goods, they 
pleaded with tears in their 
eyes that if they surrendered 
to the French the cows that 
belonged to them, the German 
children would lack milk. An 
argument, truly, which found 
great favour with our British 
philanthropists, who like to 
believe that charity begins in 
the homes of our enemies. 
However, the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society saw clearly 
how it could best serve our 
Allies, and did not rest until 
it had made an admirable 
start in the reviving of agri- 
culture throughout the devas- 
tated areas. Some £250,000 
was subscribed by the farmers 
of England, and gifts of beasts 
and seeds were distributed 
where most they were needed. 
Much had been done even be- 
fore the Armistice was signed. 
Seed potatoes, sent by the Com- 
mittee to Verdun when the at- 
tack was at its most violent, 
flourished exceedingly, and it is 
a satisfaction to think that the 
Boshe got nothing of the crop. 
Moreover, some 9000 fruit-trees 
have been despatched to France, 
to replace those wantonly de- 
stroyed by the invader, and 
1000 head of dairy cattle have 
already gone to the district of 
the Somme alone. The Duke 
of Portland, Lord Northbrook, 
and Mr Adeane, among others, 
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have done excellent work, and 
the distribution has been car- 
ried out with wisdom and jus- 
tice. Upon the relief of the 
Belgian farmers, for example, 
the sum of £55,500 has been 
spent, and a cattle-show held 
among the ruins of Ypres gave 
spectacular testimony to the 
great work done in stricken 
Belgium by the Agricultural 
Society. At Paschendael, at 
Kemmel, at many other places, 
celebrated in the annals of the 
war, you may now see sheep 
peacefully grazing upon the 
battlefields, and picking up a 
living upon the scanty herb- 
age. Let an expert tell the 
story in his own words. “Mr 
L. Boereboom,” says a writer 
in the ‘Live Stock Journal,’ 
“entrusted with the supervi- 
sion of the work of agricultu- 
ral reconstruction in Western 
Flanders, pointed out that the 
Yser Valley, upon which the 
Committee wished to concen- 
trate their work of relief, had 
before the war been dairying 
country, and that the great 
need of the farmers in this 
area was dairy cattle, pigs, 
and sheep, It was agreed that 
a farmer’s qualification to 
receive one or more head of 
stock had to depend upon the 
number he kept before the war, 
the lists in respect of these de- © 
tails being still available. Ten 
head of stock held before the 
war was fixed as the maximum 
number permitting any farmer 
to participate. As there were 
many more farmers qualified 
to receive stock than there 
were animals to distribute, it 
was realised that the recipients 
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of the heifers could only be de- 
termined by lot, and the name 
of each farmer who had ten 
heifers or less before the war 
was put into a box, sufficient 
names being drawn to meet 
the number of animals allotted 
to each village.” Thus the 
prosperity of Western Flanders 
is assured, and without any 
help from the politicians. The 
peasants are returning to their 
broken homes and wasted fields 
with a fresh hope and a fresh 
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energy. New villages are 
springing up upon the sites 
of the old, and with confidence 
we may look forward to a 
restored and happy Belgium. 
And we shall contemplate the 
restoration with the greater 
pleasure because it has been 
achieved by men who had no 
other object in view, and who 
were not ashamed to do good 
to others, without a thought 
of the hustings and their 
intrigues. 
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